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ALLEGED  DIVULGENCE  OF  PRESIDEKT'S  NOTE  TO  BELLIGERENT 

POWERS. 


House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Rules," 
New  YorJc,  N.  Y.,  February  2,  1917. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Henry  (chainnan) 
presiding. 

The  CSiAiRMAN.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  the  committee 
approve  I  will  call  Mr.  Packard. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MB.  W.  FBAJSTE  PACKABD. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Packard,  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Packard.  W.  Frank  Packard. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  resident  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Packard.  16  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Street. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  vour  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Teiegrapner. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  are  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  that  house  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Since  last  July  or  August. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  your  duties? 

Mr.  Packard.  At  present  I  am  working  the  San  Franciaco-Los 
Angeles  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  working  that  wire  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Since  the  wire  has  been  installeci. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Packard.  In  the  last  three  or  four  months ;  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  date. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  all  events  you  were  working  that  wire  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year? 

Mr.  Packard.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  what  way — as  receiver  or  sender? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  am  the  permanent  receiver  on  that  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  have  notlung  to  do  with  outgoing 
messages  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Generally  speaking,  of  what  do  those  messages 
consist  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  The  only  messages  that  I  recall  as  having  received 
over  the  wire  are  simply  oflSice  messages  and  bookkeeping  messages* 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  you  mean  by  office  messages  ? 
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Mr.  Packard.  Well,  messages  between  bookkeepers  and  checking 
up  diflferent  accounts,  etc. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do -you  not  receive  orders? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  receive  orders ;  yes,  sir ;  principally. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Your  principal  work  is 
receiving  orders  to  buy  or  sell  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  from  what  you  call  your  correspondents  in 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Packard.  And  various  other  points. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  others  are  on  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  are  about  25  correspond- 
ents on  our  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  they  are  sending  forward  their  orders  and  mes- 
sages all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Chiefly,  then,  you  have  received  by  that  wire,  for 
illustration,  in  December,  only  ordeis  to  buy  or  sell  shares  of  stock 
and  messages  from  correspondents*  bookkeepers  for  checking  up 
entries  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  And  other  office  business,  such  as  confirming  the 
trades  made  during  the  day  after  the  close  of  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  receiving  in  December  over  that 
wire  any  news  or  comments  or  statements  of  news  or  of  events  affect- 
ing the  market  conditions  or  likely  to  affect  them  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  during  December  noth- 
ing, or  practically  nothing,  of  that  sort  came  over  the  wire  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  1  could  not  say,  Mr.  Whipple,  because  from  my  ex- 
perience as  an  operator  it  is  rediculous  for  an  operator  to  make  a 
statement  saying  that  he  has  or  has  not  received  any  such  message  as 
has  been  referred  to. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  that  was  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Packard.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  That  was 
a  voluntary  remark  intended  to  comment  on  Mr.  Becker's  testimony 
last  night,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  admit  having  read  Mr.  Becker's  testimony. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  ask  you  if  that  was  not  a  volimtary  remark,  and 
not  responsive,  intended  merely  to  make  an  unfavorable  comment 
on  Mr.  Becker's  testimony  last  night  ?  That  was  the  purpose  of  it, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  did  not  intend  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WeU,  was  it  not  intended  by  you  to  be  just  such 
an  unfavorable  comment  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Whipple 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposmg).  No;  pardon  me.  Just  answer  that, 
if  the  committee  thinks  I  am  right  in  asking  for  a  direct  answer  to 
that  question.     Was  it  so  intended  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  can  not  say  that  it  was  so  intended. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  see,  however,  its  applicability  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  is  certainly  appUcablc,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  weU,  sir.  When  did  you  read  Mr.  Becker's 
statement  ? 
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Mr.  Packard.  This  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whom  have  you  talked  with  about  it  since  1 

Mr.  Packard.  I  have  not  talked  to  anyone  outside  of  some  people 
standing  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whom  did  you  talk  with;  that  is,  who  were  the 
people  standing  in  the  office  ?  Give  the  names  of  every  one  of  them, 
please  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  think  Mr.  MaJtby  was  the  only  one  who  was 
standing  close,  and  I  asked  if  he  had  read  Mr.  Becker's  testimony. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Maltbv.     Who  is  Mr.  Maltby? 

i£r.  Packard.  Mr.  Maltby  is  the  traffic  man  in  our  office;  he 
handles  and  gives  business  preferences,  that  is  his  duty. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  Mr.  Maltby  and  Mr.  Hutton  himseli  were  present 
at  that  time,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Not  m  the  office;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  Mr.  Maltby  was  present,  or  at  least  talked  with 
you  with  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  an  operator  telling  what  he 
could  and  what  he  could  not  remember;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  not  quite  clear,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true  that  you  and  Mr.  Maltby 
were  discussing  the  question  as  to  what  an  operator,  such  as  you  have 
over  there,  could  remember  and  what  he  could  not  remember  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Maltby,  I  do  not  believe,  expressed  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  dicl  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  what  was  the  conversation  between  you  and 
Mr.  Maltby  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  simply  asked  Mr.  Maltby  if  he  had  read  Mr.  Becker's 
testimony,  as  I  was  standing  there  reading  the  paper. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  beheve  he  said  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  else? 
.    Mr.  Packard.  Nothing  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  state  that  positively? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whom  else  did  you  talk  with  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  No  one. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No  one  else? 

Mr.  Packard.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  still  you  come  here  this  morning  and  in  response 
to  no  question  make  this  volimtary  statement  reflecting  upon  Mr. 
Becker's  testimony  last  evening — ^that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  You  asked  me,  Mr.  Whipple,  in  regard  to  having 
remembered  the  messages  that  came  over  my  wire  last  December. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Pardon  me,  that  was  not  my  question.  I  asked 
you  about  the  general  character  of  messages,  and  then  you  made 
this  volimtary  remark  about  a  man's  not  being  able  to  remember  a 
particular  message — ^that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  knew  when  you  said  it  that  it  was  reflecting 
upon  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Becker's  testimony  last  night,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  can  not  say  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  so  intended  it,  did  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Packard.  I  did  not  exactly  connect  my  remark  with  Mr. 
Becker's  testimony. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  were  you  aware  that  in  the  Hutton  office  this 
morning,  Mr.  Hutton  personally,  and  this  Mr.  Maltby  that  you  speak 
of,  talked  with  Mr.  Becker,  and.  stated  to  Mr.  Becker  their  behef  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  have  remembered  accumtely  whether  he 
saw  this  particular  telegram  of  not  ?    Are  you  aware  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No,  pardon  me.    Were  you  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  Packard.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Substantially  that  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  In  a  way;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  learn  that  Mr.  Hutton  himself  and 
this  Mr.  Maltby  were  talkmg  this  morning  with  Mr.  Becker  with 
regard  to  the  impossibiUty  of  Mr.  Becker's  having  remembered 
wnether  he  received  that  message  or  not  ?    How  did  you  learn  that  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Maltby  talking  to  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  did  not  ask  that.  I  asked  you  now  you  learned 
what  you  admit  you  knew,  namely,  that  Mr.  Maltby  and  Mr.  Hutton 
were  talking  to  Mr.  Becker  this  morning  at  the  office  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Hutton  was  talking  with  Mr.  Becker,  but  1  did 
not  see  Mr.  Maltby  talking  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Hutton  was  saying  to  Mr. 
Becker  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Something  in  regard  to  his  testimony,  his  having 
said  that  he  had  not  received  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  heard  Mr.  Hutton  impressing  upon  Mr. 
Becker  that  Mr.  Becker  could  not  have  rememoercd  whether  he 
received  it  or  not,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  bcUeve  it  was  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  you  came  right  over  here  and  after 
having  heard  that,  at  the  first  opportunity  you  got,  you  made  the 
voluntary  statement  that  in  all  those  messages  that  were  being 
received  no  one  could  remember  whether  he  received  a  particular 
one  or  not;  that  is  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  my  experience. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Testifying  or  putting  in  this  voluntary  remark 
exactly  what  you  heard  Mr.  Hutton  in  his  office  saying  to  Mr.  Becker 
this  morning;  that  is  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  amounts  to  practically  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  you  came  before  this  committee, 
after  having  listened  in  the  Hutton  office  to  Mr.  Hutton's  statement 
to  Mr.  Becker  with  regard  to  his  statement  last  night,  and  reflected 
in  your  voluntary  remark  that  precise  sentiment;  that  is  so,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  appears  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  it  Is  that  way?  It  not  only  appears  that 
way-,  but  it  is  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  means  that  you  came  here  this  morning 
before  this  committee,  under  oath,  and  the  first  suggestion  you  made 
was  to  reflect  the  sentiment  that  you  had  heard  your  employer  state 
to  Becker  this  morning? 
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Mr.  Packabd.  Well,  Mr.  Whipple^ 


Mr.  Whipple  (interposing),  rardon  me.  That  is  so,  is  it  not? 
It  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  but  let  us  settle  first  that 
it  is  merely  a  reflection  of  what  you  heard  your  employer  say  to  his 
employee  this  morning? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  you  came  here — 
that  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  we  will  go  into  the  accuracy  of  it  later.  I  will 
now  ask  you  the  question  that  I  put  and  ask  for  a  direct  answer:  Do 
you  remember  during  the  month  of  December  any  messages  coming 
over  the  wire  of  the  general  character  which  I  indicated  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  did  come  or  not  or 
whether  the  business  that  came  over  that  wire  was  confined  to  orders 
for  buying  and  selling  stock,  and  bookkeeping  entries  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  all  I  recall,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  recall,  in  substance,  that  there  were  no 
other  messages? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  messages  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  memory  is  pretty  good,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  recall  the  general  character  of  the  messages 
that  went  over  your  wire  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Because 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Pardon  me.  That  is  true,  so  far  as 
you  recall.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  recall  each  identical  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Certainly  not;  but  you  recall  their  general  character  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Exactly,  because  I  get  them  every  day  and  they  are 
all  identical  in  character. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  do  not  get  over  that  wire  every  day  a  lot 
of  messages  having  to  do  with  events  that  are  happening  which  might 
affect  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  recall  any,  certainly,  but  you  do  recall 
that  you  received  the  other  kind  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Xow,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  this  message.  Exhibit 
H-l,  and  read  it.  That  is  from  Mr.  Clement  in  Chicago  to  IVIr. 
Barrett,  of  your  own  firm.  Xow,  when  messages  are  received  on  your 
wire  are  they  transcribed  in  t^e writing  usually  on  a  slip  like  that 
[indicating]? 

Mr.  Packard.  Whenever  I  get  anything  aside  from  orders  that 
have  to  be  exactly  \i^Titten  I  do  not  trust  the  typewriter;  I  write 
them  in  pencil,  but  anything  I  receive  that  Ls  of  a  personal  character 
or  is  a  message,  I  -usually  write  it  on  the"ty])ewriter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  reauve  some  such  messages  m  December? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  reaiU  an}-  such  messages. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WeU,  then,  you  do  not  recall  that  you  used  the  type- 
writer to  write  out  messages  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  could  not  recall  a  single  message. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  I  did  not  ask  whether  you  recalled  any;  I  askod  you 
whether  you  recalled  the  fact  of  receivmg  such. 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  you  do  not  recall,  then,  using  the  typewriter 
in  December  to  transcribe  any  such  message  as  that? 

Mr.  Packakd.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean  a  message  of  that  general  character  and  hav- 
ing to  do  with  or  inquiring  about  events  transpiring  which  might 
affect  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Packaud.  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  ever  see  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  never  saw  it  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  look  at  Exhibit  H-2  and  read  it.  Did  you 
see  any  such  message  as  that  at  any  time  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  recall  having  seen  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  recall  having  seen  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  naturally  would  not,  in  the  ordinary  course, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  naturally  would  not.  This  1)ears  the  signal  of 
the  sending  operator. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  This  bears  tne  signal  of  the  sending  operator. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  Is  there 
something  there  mdicating  who  sent  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Tlie  signal  C. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  a  personal  sign  of  the  sender,  Mr.  Conkling. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  wire  does  Mr.  Conkling  operate  ? 
.    Mr.  Packard.  The  same  wire  that  I  operate. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  he  is  a  sender  of  the  message  and  you  are 
the  receiver? 

Mr.  Packard.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  would  indicate  that  this  particular  telegram 
was  sent  from  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  was  sent  over  our  wire  from  our  correspondents. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  does  that  C  indicate  that  it  was  not  flashed 
over  the  southern  wire  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  is  a  rule  among  operators  to  put  their  personal 
signs  on  telegrams  when  sending  them,  and  the  aosence  of  another 
mark  on  there,  unless  there  has  been  another  copy,  would  indicate 
that  that  has  only  been  sent  over  the  western  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  when  you  go  back  will  you  ask  to  have  a 
search  made  and  see  what  appears  in  your  office  in  regard  to  a  copy 
sent  over  other  wires  ?  That  is,  the  C  would  indicate,  together  with 
the  failure  of  any  other  signal  to  appear,  that  it  was  sent  only  over 
the  wire 

Mr.  Packard  (interposing).  By  the  one  operator  whose  sign  is  on 
the  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  if  Mr.  Button  is  here  I  would  like  to  get  a 
(jopy  indicating  that  they  were  sent  over  the  other  wires.  You 
koej)  all  those  copies  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  presume  so. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  is  thore  any  symbol  that  indicates  who 
received  a  particular  message  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Nothing  on  that  one ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  do  they  not  usually  put  them  on  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Some  do  and  some  do  not.  I  notice  that  the 
majority  of  operators  in  our  office  do  make  personal  signs  on  them 
when  sending  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  about  receiving  them  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  No:  there  is  no  personal  sign  put  on  received 
messages. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  Exhibit  H-3.  Did 
vou  ever  see  that  before  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  had  aTiything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  have  never  seen  it,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  sent  it?     Is  there  a  symbol  there? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  there  is  a  letter  S,  which  I  believe  is  the 
personal  sign  for  Mr.  Shea,  who  is  also  an  operator  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  is  it  ?  We  had  not  noticed  that  before,  gen- 
tlemen, although  we  have  looked  these  over  some.  It  is  the  letter  S. 
To  what  duty  is  Mr.  Shea  assigned  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  He  is  a  telegrapher. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  I  know,  most  all  of  you  are. 

Mr.  Packard.  He  works  the  Chicago  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  is  the  sender? 

Mr.  Packard.  He  is  used  in  various  capacities,  or  at  least  he 
works  all  wires.     He  is  a  relief  operator. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  1 

Mr.  Packard.  He  is  most  likely  to  work  any  wire  as  a  relief 
operator. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  is  a  relief  operator? 

Mr.  Packard.  He  has  a  permanent  wire,  but  at  times  he  relieves 
other  operators  around  the  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  Mr.  Shea? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  seen  him  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  spoke  to  him  this  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Dia  vou  have  any  talk  with  him  about  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  heard  him  talking  with  anybody  about 

Mr.  Packard.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  he  pre^»nt  when  you  heard  what  Mr.  Hutton 
was  saying  to  Mr.  Becker  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  believe  he  was  on  the  Chicago  wire  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  within  sound  of  Mr.  Hutton *s  instructions  or 
conversation  with  Mr.  Becker  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Hutton  in  talking  to  Mr.  Becker,  I  believe,  was 
right  behind  Mr.  Shea. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  he  could  hear  what  Mr.  Hutton  sai<l  to  Mr. 
Becker  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Most  probably. 

The  Chairman.  You  wnll  notice  the  S  on  both  sides  of  the  tele- 
gram, too,  Mr.  Whipple. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Yes*  that  should  appear  in  tho  record.  Now, 
when  one  of  these  telegrams  to  be  sent  out  is  to  go  over  more  than 
one  line  and  tliere  is  only  one  text  given,  does  it  ever  happen  that  one 
message  goes  first  to  one  operator  and  then  another  and  then  another? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  often  happens  that  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  tlien  are  they  supposed  in  the  orderly  course 
to  put  on  the  symbol  or  initial,  one  after  the  other  ^ 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  tlie  rule  for  operators  to  do 
that,  but  to  avoid  confusion  and  to  be  sure  that  all  operators  are 
furnished  with  the  'same  copy,  it  is  usually  done. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  usually  done  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Usually  done. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  might,  then,  find  four  operator's 
signals  or  symbols  on  one  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  find  more  than  the  S  on  this  one,  Exhibit 
H-3? 

Mr.  Packard.  No,  there  is  only  one  signal. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  this  telegram.  Ex- 
hibit H-4.     Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  could  not  say,  as  I  am  unfamiliar  with  both  Mr. 
Button's  and  Mr.  Ellis's  ^vriting.  That  is,  it  is  very  seldom  that  I 
get  hold  of  any  of  their  messages  in  sending  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  can  not  say  in  whose  hand-wi'iting 
that  is  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  ever  see  that  paper  before  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  is  a  form  that  w^e  use  m  our  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  vou  ever  see  the  message  before  i 

Mr.  Packard.  To  tne  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  any  one  like  it  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  recall,  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean  in  your  office. 

Mr.  Packard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  did  not  at  any  time,  so  far  as  you  recall, 
receive  any  such  message  over  the  Chicago  wire  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  want  to  read  it  to  you  so  as  to  not  oidy  give  jrou 
the  opportunity  to  visualize  it,  as  you  have,  but  hear  it  read,  which 
will  give  you  a  chance  perhaps  to  appreciate  its  importance,  if  it 
has  importance.     It  reads: 

We  are  confidentially  informed  that  a  highly  important  message  t^)  all  belligerentB 
has  been  issued  from  Washington.  Interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  belligerents  in 
behalf  of  peace  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands  on  record  to  be  con- 
sidered if  there  is  peace  and  w  aming  that  neutral  right-s  must  not  be  further  encroached 
upon.  Full  text  to  be  given  out  to-night  and  will  be  looked  on  as  move  of  great 
moment. 

You  imderstand  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  understand  the  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  imderstand  that  that  refers  to  a  conmm- 
uication  of  world-wide  interest  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  affecting  the  European  war,  its  effect 
upon  America,  upon  neutral  rights,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  understand  the  importance  of  the  message. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  and  seeing  it  or  hearing  it  read  you  appreciate 
the  importance  of  that  as  an  announcement,  not  only  of  national  im- 
portance but  of  world-wide  importance,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PACKA.RD.  I  do. 

Mtw  Whipple.  And  you  notice  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched^ 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  is  in  very  clear  and  unmistakable  language. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  clear  and  unmistakable  language.  In  the 
lan^age  of  an  educated,  well-drilled,  and  capable  mind,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  rACKARD.  So  it  seems. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  statement  which  at  that  time  or  at  any  time  would 
be  an  impressive  and  memorable  statement  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  seo  it  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  send  it  out,  as  far  as  you  can  remember, 
and  did  not  receive  it,  as  far  as  you  can  remember? 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  sent  it  i    Can  you  teU  by  the  symbol? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  boars  the  signal  as  having  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Conkling,  the  sender  on  the  western  wire 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  A  little  louder.     Did  you  get  that? 

The  Chairman.  Xo,  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Packard.  It  bears  the  signal  of  Mr.  Conkling,  wlio  sends  on 
the  San  Francisco  wire,  and  also  the  personal  signal 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Ypu  mean  the  telegraph  operator 
that  sends  it — Conkling  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  The  telegrapher. 

The  Chairman.  Conkling  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  sends  on  which  wire? 

Mr.  Packard.  The  western  wire,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles^ 
And  also  the  personal  sign  of  Mr.  Himimel,  the  operator  on  the  south 
line. 

Mr.  WmpPLE.  The  south  line  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Both  signals  are  on  there  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Both  signals  are  on  the  message  ? 

Mr.  Packard. Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Point  them  out. 

Mr.  Packard.  C  for  Mr.  Conkhng  and  Hu  for  Mr.  Hummel. 

Mr.  Whipple.  C  and  Hu.  Then,  so  far  as  the  symbols  show,  that 
message,  from  that  text  at  least,  was  seiit  out  from  your  office  over 
the  western  wire  to  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  And  all  correspondents. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  all  correspondents  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Out  there  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  On  that  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  that  include  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Chicago  has  a  loop  on  that  wire  and  probably^ 
received  it,  although  he  has  no  permanent  receiver  on  that  wire. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  I  understood  there  was  a  trunk  line  or  a  large  line  to 
tlie  west  and  also  a  separate  line  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  that  appear  to  be  sent  on  the  separate  line  to 
Chicago?    Who  was  the  operator  there;  the  sending  operator?, 

Mr.  Packard.  This  is  addressed  to  Rod.  I  take  it  that  it  is  for 
Mr.  McKinnon,  although  I  see  no  signal  here  as  having  been  sent  over 
our  straight  Chicago  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  there  anything  there  indicating  that  it  was  sent 
on  your  Washington  wire  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  No;  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  what  that  straight  line  means  on  the  face 
of  it,  right  up  to  the  right-hand  comer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  possibly  that  goes  doA^Ti  to  the  caret. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  I  sec. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  ask  him :  Does  this  straight  line  that  Chairman 
Henry  referred  to  go  down  to  the  caret,  so  as  to  show  that  the  words 
and  '* neutrals''  is  mscrted  there? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     I  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  asked 
to  come  over  here,  telegraphers  in  tne  employ  of  Mr.  Hutton,  were 
within  earshot  of  Mr.  llutton's  conversation  this  morning  with  Mr. 
Becker,  who  testified  last  night,  besides  yourself  and  the  others  you 
have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  beUeve  the  full  complement  of  telegraphers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  were  all  within  earshot? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  therefore  Mr.  Hutton's  statement  to  his  em- 
ployee, Mr.  Becker,  this  morning  as  to  has  belief  in  the  impossibility 
of  All'.  Becker's  remembering  the  fact,  with  regard  to  whether  this 
telegram  could  have  been  remembered  or  not,  was  heard  by  all  his 
telegraphic  employees  who  are  coming  over  here  to  testify? 

Mr.  Packard.  1  presume  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  employees  say  that  if  they 
got  a  chance,  whether  the  question  was  asked  or  not,  they  were  going 
to  volimteer  a  statement  which  would  reflect  upon  the  accuracy  (rf 
Mr.  Becker's  statement  ?     Did  you  hear  anyone  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  heard  no  such  remark;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  none  of  the  employees  who  are  coming  here 
to  testifjr  committed  themselves  in  advance  to  any  such  proposal 
before  tliis  committee? 

Mr.  Packard.  Not  to  me ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.   Whipple.  That  is  all. 

Mr,  Campbell.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Packard.  * 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Packard  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  Mr.  Hutton's  manner  of  speech  in  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Becker  this  morning  about  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  was  not  very  close  to  Mr.  Hutton,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  nothing  except  in  a  ^normal  tone.  I  do  not  even  recall  the 
words  that  \fr.  Hutton  used  to  Mr.  Becker. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Did  Mr.  Becker  show  some  disposition  to  defend 
liis  position  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Why,  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Becker's  reply  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Maltby  told  me  that  Mr.  Dick  was  coming  over  here,  and  I  should 
accompany  him,  and  I  left  the  office  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  Mr.  Becker  on  his  key  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  At  that  time  Mr.  Becker  was  standing  up  near  his 
wire. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  had  not  taken  his  place  at  the  key  yet  this 
morning  ?  ' 

Mr.  Packard.  He  probably  had,  but  he  was  standing  by  his  table 
next  to  his  wire. 

Mr.  Campbeli..  He  stood  up  to  engage  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Button? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  think  that  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  were  having  rather  an  animated  conversa- 
tion, were  they  not? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  heard  a  very  short  part  of  it,  and,  as  I  say,  I  left 
the  room  just  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  understood  my  question.  What  you  heard 
was  rather  animated,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Packard.  Well,  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  natural  way.  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  was  talking  in  a  normal  tone  of  voice. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Hutton's  attitude  was  that  of  criticism,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Packard.  It  seemed  to  be. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  Mr.  Becker's  testimony  here  on  yesterday,  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  the  way  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  told  him  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
remembered  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  the  conversation  from  Mr.  Hutton,  as  I 
remember  it,  although  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  words. 

Mr.  Campbell.  W  nat  did  Mr.  Becker  say  in  reply  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  stood  the  criticism  in  silence,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  So  far  as  I  know.     I  left  the  room  just  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  telegram  in  question  is  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance  over  m  the  Hutton  office,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  have  not  heard  it  discussed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  not  heard  anybody  talking  about  it  in 
the  last  two  or  three  days  ? 

Mr.  PACKiVRD.  I  have  not  heard  a  word,  except  I  have  seen  the 
employees  of  the  office  reading  the  papers.  I  have  not  heard  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  minute.  I  want  to  get  it  in  my  mind 
about  where  this  conversation  occurred  between  Mr.  Becker  and  Mr. 
Hutton.     In  what  room  was  it,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  In  the  wire  room. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  force  were  there? 

Mr.  Pack.\rd.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  telegraph  force  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  believe  so. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  Mr.  Hutton  happen  to  come  in  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  recall  Mr.  Button's  coming  in,  and  I  do 
not  recall  having  seen  him  until  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Becker. 

The  Chairman.  Was  his  conversation  in  such  a  tone  as  to  indicate 
to  all  operators  he  wanted  them  to  give  heed  to  what  he  was  saying? 

Mr.  rACKARD.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  It  was  not? 

Mr.  Packard.  His  tone  was  moderate  and  quiet. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  was  moderate  and  quiet,  but  they 
could  aU  hear  it? 

Mr.  Packard.  Oh,  yes.  The  room  is  not  very  large,  and  all  can 
hear  an  ordinary  conversation. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  disturbance  in  there? 

Mr.  Packard.  There  was  no  disturbance  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  idea  was  for  all  of  the  operators  to  hear 
it,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Hutton's  ideas,  but  I  presume 
every  one  heard  Mr.  Hutton's  conversation. 

The  Chairman. .But  they  all  did  give  attention? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  other  thing.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
caught  your  answer  or  not.  Did  you  say  you  would  have  remem- 
bered a  telegram  like  the  one  sent  by  Mr.  fiUis  if  it  had  passed  over 
your  wire  ?     Would  you  recall  a  message  as  important  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Packard.  Why,  I  can  not  say  that  I  would  exactly  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  college  graduate? 

Mr.  Packard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  educated? 

Mr.  Packard.  In  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  education?  Did 
you  go  through  the  hi^h  school? 

Mr.  Packard.  Partiruly. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  an  operator? 

Mr.  Packard.  Fourteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all.  You  may  stand  aside  for 
the  present. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  FRANK  H.  DICK. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  Whipple.  W^ill  you  state  your  full  name? 
Mr.  Dick.  Frank  M.'  Dick. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Your  residence? 
Mr.  Dick.  Vanderbilt  Hotel. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Your  occupation? 
Mr.  Dick.  Employee  of  E.  M.  Hutton  &  Co. 
Mr.  Whipple,  i  ou  are  not  a  member  of  the  firm  ? 
Mr.  Dick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wliat  is  your  omploymcnt  with  Hutton  &  Co.? 
Mr.  Dick.  In  charge  of  the  customers'  office.     I  answer  questions 
which  come  over  the  wires.     I  do  statistical  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  firm? 
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Mr.  Dick.  Two  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  what  you  have  stated  a  fair  description  of  what 
you  have  done  all  the  time  that  you  have  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  having  charge  of  the  customers'  room,  will 
you  describe  that  to  the  committee — the  customers'  room,  and  what 
you  mean  by  having  charge  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Well,  I  will  give  you  an  example.  Yesterday  one  of 
the  correspondents  from  Butte  comes  in  to  New  York,  and  ne  asked 
me  my  opinion  as  to  what  I  think  will  happen  in  the  market  as  to 
values.  He  asked  me  to  give  him  any  information  that  comes  over 
the  ticker.  Another  man  will  come  in  and  discuss — the  day  before  a 
man  came  in  and  he  asked  me  my  opinion  as  to  certain  railroad 
securities. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  your  employment  requires  you  to  be  fully 
advised  of  all  the  latest  news  on  which  you  can  foimd  an  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  enable  you  to  advise  customers  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Keeping  yourself  right  up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  As  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Learning  everything  that  is  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  As  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Following  the  ticker,  and  as  immediately  as  possible 
being  roady  to  give  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Correct  me,  then. 

Mr.  Dick.  Because  my  work  is  more  in  the  nature  of  statistical 
work.  I  base  my  opinion  on  facts,  ard  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  any 
advice  as  to  whether  the  market  is  going  up  or  down. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  sort  of  facts  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Values — railroad  values,  which  I  have  gained  by  study. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  your  engagement  does  not  necessarily  involve 
your  following  the  ticker  for  news  of  daily  events? 

Mr.  Dick.  1  follow  the  ticker  as  far  as  I  can  to  keep  the  different 
wires  informed  of  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see. 

Mr.  Dick.  But  I  do  not  pass  my  opinion  as  to  the  values  on  those. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  send  out  messages  ? 

^fr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  you  keep  track  of  the  events  as  they  hap- 
pen from  minute  to  minute  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  As  closely  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  order  to  advise  all  of  your  correspondents  of  the 
information  which  will  enable  them  to  make  up  their  minds? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  really  your  work  is  more  coUatmg  and 
collecting  and  sending  out  news  of  events  that  are  transpiring,  which 
may  be  the  basis  of  your  correspondents  forming  their  opiiion,  or 
perhaps  not  the  most  of  your  work,  but  that  is  an  important  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  the  collection  and  collation  of  statistics,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  fundamental  basis  of  opinion  as  to  values  than 
mere  business  news;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  DipK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  two  things  rather  form  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  is  the  larger  part  of  it,  the  collation  of  those 
facts  and  figures,  which  are  the  funaamental  basis  of  value,  or  the 
collection  and  collation  of  events  transpiring  by  the  minute,  which 
affect  temporarily  the  values? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  should  say  the  facts  collated  on  which  values  are 
based. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  there  anv  one  in  the  firm  who  does  any  more  of 
the  other  class  of  work?  That  is,  keeping  track  of  the  events  that 
are  reported  from  minute  to  minute,  and  communicating  them  to 
your  correspondents  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  does  any  more 
of  it  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  WeD,  I  would  not  know,  because  I  keep  a  good  deal  to 
myself. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  would  know  if  someone  else  was  duplicating 
your  work,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  might  and  I  might  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  mean  that  the  system  there  lacks  such  organ- 
ization as  to  make  it  impossible  that  two  men  should  be  working  at 
the  same  thing,  duplicating  each  other's  work  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  but  I  mean  to  say  that 
I  pay  very  little  attention  to  what  is  going  on  outside  of  my  own  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  anyone  else  were  en- 
croaching on  your  work,  you  would  be  likely  to  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  might  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  duphcating  it  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  might  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  then  the  branch  of  your  work  that  I 
have  spoken  of  involves  your  following  the  ticker  in  order  to  answer 

Juestious  which  come  into  the  office.  You  do  follow  the  ticker 
uring  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  1fes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  order  to  get  its  announcements  of  events? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  statements  not  only  of  those  things  that  are 
happening  but  that  may  happen  i 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  send  out  Hashes,  so  called  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No;  I  have  never  put  ^'dashes''  on  anything. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  never  do  that  i 

Mr.  Dick.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  senil  out,  or  are  you  the  author  of  any 
general  statements  tliat  go  out  ( 

Mr.  Dick.  .Vnything  that  I  see  that  I  think  will  he  of  general 
interest  I  send  out. 

Mr.  Whipplk.  What  is  the  diirerence  between  a  flash  and  such  a 
thing  as  vou  send  out  i     What  is  the  definition  of  a  "flash''  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  hardlv  know.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  technical  term.  I 
would  say  that  a  flash  is  a  thing  that  is  intended  to  go  out  in  a  hurr3\ 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  is  not  anv  distinction  in  the  subject  matter  ( 
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Mr.  Dick.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  a  flash  is  a  little  thing  that  is  sent 
out  in  a  hurry  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  1  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  things  you  send  out  to  all  of  them  are  sent 
out  a  little  more  deliberately  and  with  a  little  more  thought  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  A  little  more  deliberately. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  little  more  deliberately  and  possibly  thought  out 
a  little  better.  Will  you  look  at  this  piece  of  paper,  which  has  been 
marked  Exhibit  H-2,  and  tell  the  committee  in  what  respect  that  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  any  of  the  communications  that  you  send 
out? 

Mr.  Dick.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  put  the  word  ''flash''  at  the 
top. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Otherwise  than  that 

Mr.  Dick  (interposing).  Otherwise  I  would  say  it  would  be  about 
the  same  thing  I  would  send  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  of  the  same 

Mr.  Dick  (interposing).  Character. 

Mr.  Whipple  (contmuing).  General  character  as  the  messages 
that  you  send  out  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  do  they  send  flashes  in  a  hurry?  For  in- 
stance, what  is  there  about  that  that  requires  it  to  be  sent  in  a  hurry  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  would  not  think  there  was  anything  about  it  myself. 
If  I  were  sending  it  I  would  not  put  '* flash''  on  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  anything  more  important 
in  that  to  go  auickly  to  your  correspondents  than  in  any  of  the  com- 
munications tnat  you  send  out — any  or  most  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  would  not  think  so.  Perhaps  you  might  place  some 
importance  to  the  ^* peace  prospects." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  but  so  far  as  the  general  character  is  concerned 
it  might  be  one  of  the  things  that  you  send  out. 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir;  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  any  distinction  between  what  you  send  out 
and  a  flash,  so  called,  is  atl  in  the  name  ''flash''  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  That  is  the  way  I  would  read  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  rather  a  flashy  appellation  than  anything  else. 
Now,  may  I  ask  you  to  look  over  this  telegram.  Exhibit  H-1 — ^which 
you  see  is  a  message  from  Clement  in  Qiicago  to  Barrett,  and  is 
marked  *'confidentid." 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  did  you  see  that? 

Mr.  Dick.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  it  was  in  the  newspaper  when 
this  investigation  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  not  that  a  thing  which  would  ordinarily  come  to 
your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  you,  just  at  this  time  the  whole  market 
was  on  the  qui  vive,  so  to  speak,  as  to  what  action  our  President 
would  be  taking  with  regard  to  peace,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Wny,  there  had  been  so  many  rumors  so  many  times, 
and  there  was  so  much  going  on  in  the  market,  that  if  you  are  ask- 
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ing  my  personal  opinion,  that  would  not  have  made  any  great  im- 
pression on  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  not  asking  that,  but  I  am  asking  if  at  that 
time  all  the  market  was  not  in  a  state  oi  expectancy  of  it  f 

Mr.  Dick.  I  could  not  say  that  it  was,  especially. 

Mr.  Whipple  .  * '  Especially  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Dick.  Not  as  I  was  impressed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Apparently  they  were  thinking.  Would  not  you 
on  December  20  have  regarded  any  statement  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  going  to  do  with  regard  to  peace  as 
a  very  important  question  affectmg  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Only  fairly  important. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Only  fairly  important? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  would  be  of  some  importance? 

Mr.  Dick.  Some. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  do  not  regard  the  question  as  to  whether 
peace  was  brought  about  or  not  as  a  thing  that  was  likely  to  affect 
the  market  so  much? 

Mr.  Dick.  Talking  about  peace  and  bringing  about  peace  are  two 
very  different  things. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  would  understand  that  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said  on  the  subject  was  not  ordinary  gossip  or 
rumor,  that  it  might  have  at  least  some  effect  upon  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  not  dealing  with  a  question  as  to  whether 
a  pronouncement  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  that 
subject  was  a  light  matter  and  of  no  consequence  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  would  not  say  it  was  a  light  matter  or  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about;  what  I  am  direct- 
ing vour  attention  to? 

Mt.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  then,  was  it  not  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance just  at  that  time  what  the  public  pronouncement  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  might  be  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Do  you  mean  what  I  thought  ?  I  can  not  speak  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.     Do  you  want  what  1  thought  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  what  you  thought  ? 

Mr.  DjcK.  It  would  not  have  impressed  me  so  very  much,  because 
we  have  had  so  many  rumors  and  oecome  so  accustomed  to  them  on 
the  street  for  the  last  two  years;  people  have  become  accustomed  to 
them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  was  not  talking  about  rumors,  but  talking  about 
confidential  information  from  Washington  regarding  a  highly  impor- 
tant message  that  the  President  was  to  send  out.  That  woiild  be 
important,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  suppose  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean,  to  your  mind. 

Mr.  Dick.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  some  others 
that  such  a  pronouncement  was  likely  to  be  important  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Only  reasonably  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  you  mean  by  reasonably  so  ? 
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Mr.  Dick.  Well,  I  mean  that  people's  minds  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  such  big  things  for  so  long  a  time  that  they  are  not  affected 
the  way  they  useS  to  be  under  normal  times.  Previously  that  would 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  effect,  but  there  are  so  many  stories  or  events 
happening  9iat  people  become  more  or  less  accustomed  to  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  when  the  President's  communication  to  the 
belligerents  and  to  the  neutrals  was  pubUshed  it  did  have  an  effect 
on  the  market,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  D^CK.  Not  such  a  great  effect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  had  thought  before  that  it  had. 

Mr.  Dick.  Well,  the  greatest  effect  I  saw  in  the  market  was  from 
Mr.  Lansing's  statement  stating  that  we  might  be  on  the  verge  of  war. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  do  not  think  the  President's  pronounce- 
ment, when  it  came  out  on  the  morning  of  December  21,  reaUy  had 
very  much  of  an  effect  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Well,  I  think  the  market  was  in  such  a  position  that  it 
was  bound  to  go  down  anyway. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  do  not  think  it  had  much  effect  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Well,  some  effect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  comparatively  sUght  i 

Mr.  Dick.  More  or  less  coincidentally  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  More  or  less  and  slightly  contributing  to  a  recession 
in  the  market,  but  you  say  that  was  aue  anyway,  Decause  it  had 
been  overbought  and  because  the  public  generally  was  in  it  too  much. 

Mr.  Dick.  It  looks  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  something  had  to  be  taken  up  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  let  me  hasten  on.  Did  you  ever  see  Exhibit 
H-2  ?  Was  that  called  to  your  attention  at  about  the  time  it  was 
sent? 

Mr.  Dick.  No;  I  think  not;  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Take  Exhibit  H-3,  from  Button  to  Clement. 

Mr.  Dick.  I  never  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  any  such  thing  in  the 
office  on  the  20th  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  never  l^^ard  of  it  until  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers  three 
days  ago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  never  heard  anyone  in  the  office  speak  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Never. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  partners  or  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  take.  Exhibit  H-4.  Will  you  read  that  t^hrough 
carefully  ai^d  see  if  you  ever  saw  that  before  in  the  office,  or  anything 
like  it,  or  heard  it  commented  on,  on  the  20th  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  When  I  read  that  in  the  newspapers  a  few  days  ago  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  although  you  are  the  customer'a.  man,  in  a 
sense? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yqu  have  charge  of  customers  and  advices,  as  I 
understood  you  to  say,  and  in  the  way  you  have  described  ? 

Mr.  Die?:.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  did  not  know  there  was  being  sent  out  of 
the  office  that  day  any  such  message  as  Exhibit  H-4,  or  that  any 
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such  message  had  been  received  from  Washington  or  elsewhere  ?    Is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No;  I  did  not.  My  first  knowledge  of  that  was  when 
I  read  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  still,  as  you  read  it  now  you  observe  that  it 
is  a  pretty  impressive  announcement  on  the  subject  matter  that  was 
at  the  time  engaging  the  attention  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  What  impresses  one  man  does  not  impress  another. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tell  us  whether,  if  you  had  known  it  at  the  time^ 
it  would  have  impressed  you  very  much,  or  whether  now  you  think 
it  is  an  impressive  announcement  affecting  the  world? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself;  it  would  not  have  impressed 
me  very  much. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  would  have  been  one  of  those  trivial  incidents  in 
the  daily  life  of  a  broker  which  would  not  have  impressed  him  par- 
ticularly at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  say,  from  your  point  of  view  it  would  have  been 
one  of  the  trivial  events  in  a  broker's  life  that  would  not  have  been 
impressive  in  the  slightest  degree  ? 

Sir.  Dick.  Not  in  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  of  a  broker's  life^ 
but  previously  it  might  have  impressed  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  noticed  Mr.  Baruch's 
testimony  that  if  he  had  seen  it  he  would  have  gone  into  the  market 
and  sold  and  sold  and  sold  from  the  be^nning  of  the  day  until  the 
end  and  cleaned  up — I  have  forgotten  just  how  much — but  many 
millions  ?    You  did  not  notice  that  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  may  have. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  it  would  not  have  impressed  you  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Dick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  possibiUty  of  making  miUions  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  still  would  have  been  to  you  one  of  those  almost 
tiresome  incidents  in  a  busy  broker's  life  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No;  it  would  not  have  impressed  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  use  ol  sending  it  over  the  wire  if  it 
meant  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  1  did  not  send  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  you  did,  but  if  it  meant  absolutely 
nothing,  what  was  the  use  of  sending,  it  over  the  wire  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  can  not  say  that;  I  can  only  state  my  own  impression; 
I  am  not  speaking  for  anyone  else,  but  I  am  speaking  for  myself. 
I  say  that  different  people  are  impressed  differently  by  different 
things. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  really  do  not  think  that  that  message 
amounts  to  very  much  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  said  it  would  not  have  impressed  me,  but  I  can  not 
speak  for  anyone  eke. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  do  not  think 
it  amounted  to  very  much  or  amoimts  to  very  much  ? 
-  Mr.  Dick.  It  would  not  have  affected  me. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Dick,  when  you  first  learned 
of  the  so-called  peace  note  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ? 
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Mr.  Dick.  The  rumor  of  the  peace  note  1 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dick.  Or  the  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  rumor  of  it;  that  such  a  thing  was  coming? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  do  not  recall  whether  it  was  the  20th  of  December,  but 
I  presunae  it  was  the  20th — I  have  no  clear  impression  about  it — ^Mr. 
Barrett  called  across  and  said  ''I  hear  there  is  a  peace  note  coming 
out  this  afternoon."     That  is  all  I  heard. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  time  of  day  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  cdbld  not  tell  you.     I  think  it  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Garrett.^ I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  fix  the  hour  as  cer- 
tainly as  you  can. 

Mr.  Dick.  I  wish  I  could.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleas- 
ure, but  I  judge  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  am 
only  guessing.  I  would  say  it  was  around  half  past  two,  or  something 
like  tnat.  It  made  no  great  impression  upon  me  at  the  time,  so  I  do 
not  know. 

•    Mr.  Garrett.  Had  the  Uoyd-George  speech  made  any  impression 
upon  you  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  had  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  had  the  German  speech — the  speech  of  the 
German  Chancellor  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  speech,  had  that  made 
any  impression  upon  you  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  believe  that  was  delivered  on  the  12th? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  recall  that  that  made  any  impression 
at  all? 

Mr.  Dick.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Why  was  it  that  the  Uoyd-George  speech  on  the 
18th  impressed  you  in  the  way  that  you  now  remember  and  the  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  speech  did  not  impress  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Because  I  interpreted  the  Lloyd-Geoi^e  speech  as  not 
meaniiig  peace,  but  as  meaning  war. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  interpreted  it  as  not  meaning  peace  ? 

ilr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  did  you  interpret  the  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
speech  1 

Mr.  Dick.  I  do  not  remember  the  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  speech. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  remember  the  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
speech  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  you  think  that  probably  about  2.30  in  the 
afternoon  you  heard  Mr.  Barrett  call  out  in  the  room 

Mr.  Dick  (interposing).  He  called  it  out  to  me. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  cafled  it  out  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  the  particular  occasion  of  his  telling  you 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Nothing;  he  often  tells  me  something. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Which  is  a  matter  of  news  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  just  gave  you  tnis  as  a  mdtter  of  news  ♦ 

Mr.  DlbK.  He  just  called  it  out  as  he  walked  across  the  room. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  that  all  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Every  word. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  that  statement  made  in  connection  with  Any 
discussion  of  stock  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No.  , 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  he  state  how  he  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  all  the  conversation,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Every  word. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  recall  what  yoii  responded  t 

Mr.  Dick.  I  do  not  think  I  said  anything. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  happen  to  notice  the  statement  that  went 
over  the  ticker,  said  to  have  been  about  2  o'clock,  the  Dow-Jones, 
ticker  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  may  have,  but  I  do  not  recall  it  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  recall  whether  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Barrett  was  before  or  after  this  had  gone  over  the  ticker  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  would  say  it  was  about  the  same  time;  it  might  have 
been  a  little  before  or  it  might  have  been  a  Uttle  after;  I  can  nor  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  ticker  statement  did  not  impress  you,  but  you 
do  recall  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Barrett? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  it  not  likely  that  if  the  statement  had  been  made 
to  you  after  you  had  seen  it  on  the  ticker  that  it  would  have  recalled 
to  your  mind  what  had  gone  over  the  ticker,  even  though  it  made 
no  impression  at  the  particular  moment  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Repeat  that  question,  please  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  If  the  statement  which  Mr.  Barrett  made  to  you 
had  been  made  subsequent  to  the  item  that  went  over  the  ticker, 
would  not  his  statement  to  you  have  recalled  to  your  mind  the 
ticker  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  might  have  thought  he  got  it  off  the  ticker;  1  do  not 
stand  and  watch  the  ticker  all  day  long;  I  only  occasionally  look  at 
it.  I  might  look  at  it  three  times  a  day  or  I  might  look  at  it  twenty 
times  a  day,  or  once  a  day. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  testimony  that 
you  kept  up  with  the  ticker  as  closely  as  you  could? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  do;  but  I  am  very  busy,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
on  the  average  I  look  at  it  more  than  twice  some  days,  if  I  am  busy; 
I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  can  not  now  recall  whether  you  noticed  the 
ticker  message  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And,  of  course,  being  unable  to  recall  that  you  do 
not  know  whether  the  statement  was  made  to  you  by  Mr.  fearrett 
before  it  appeared  on  the  ticker  or  after? 

Mr.  Dick.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Dick,  is  there  any  particular  person  in  the  office 
of  Button  &  Co.  to  whom  a  message  sucn  as  this,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  conmient,  woifld  go  1 

Mr.  Dick.  It  would  go  to  the  member  to  whom  it  was  addressed* 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  it  ukely  that  such  a  message  would  be  sen  to 
one  partner  rather  than  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  know  how  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dick,  who  was  in  the  office  of  Hutton  &  Co. 
on  the  18th  or  19th  of  December? 

Mr.  Dick.  How  do  you  mean  who  was  in  the  office  1 

The  Chairman.  Well,  were  there  unusual  visitors  that  day? 

Mr.  Dick.  Not  that  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Connolly  there  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  therie  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  come  there  often  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  there  during  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks  of  December,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  member  of  his  firm  was 
there  or  not? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  any  unusual  visitors  there  about 
that  time,  the  18th  or  19th? 

Mr.  Dick.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  a  great  many  visitors  during  the  day  ? 

Mr,  Dick.  Oh.  manv  people  come  there;  all  day  long  there  is  a 
steady  stream  of  people  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  there  all  day  long  during  business  hours  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  go  out  to  lunch. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  go  out  to  lunch,  of  course. 

Mr.  Dick.  But  I  would  not  necessarily  see  people  as  they  come  in ; 
it  would  be  only  somebody  who  would  come  to  mo  for  a  piece  of 
information. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  state  that  your  chief  duty  is  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  the  performance  of  statistical  work? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  say  it  was  my  chief  duty,  but  I  said 
it  was  a  part  of  nay  duties. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  I  really  got  the  impression ■ 

Mr.  Dick  (iiiterposing).  I  personally  consider  that  my  most  valu- 
able work  is  that;  that  is  what  I  meant  to  convoy. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  collation  of  facts  with  reference  to  values  that 
will  enable  yoii  to  advise  a  prospective  customer  or  customers  touch- 
ing investments  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  also  advise  them  touching  speculative  features, 
as  well? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  now,  in  the  matter  of  the  speculative  stocks, 
Its  distinguish<9d  from  investment  stocks,  rumors  affect  those  things 
quite  as  much  as  facts,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Dick.  Temporanly. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  that  is  what  I  mean,  temporarily,  of  com-se? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  So,  if  you  advise  as  to  speculative  stocks  as  well  as 
to  investment  securities,  quite  naturally  it  is  a  considerable  part  of 
your  duty  to  keep  up  with  rumors,  is  it  not,  that  are  Ukely  to  affect 
the  stocK  market? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  advise  very  little  as  to  what  you  might  call  speculative 
stocks. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  advise  very  little  as  to  those  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Most  of  my  advice  is  given  as  to  properties  I  have 
studied  and  about  which  I  feel  I  have  a  thorough  knowledge. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  with  reference  to  investment  securities  rather 
than  speculative  stocks? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  you  said  that  very  Uttle  of  your  work  is  with 
reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Dick.  As  to  speculative  seciu'ities;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Let  us  take  United  States  Steel.  That  is  a  specu- 
lative stock,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  studied  that,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Very  slightly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Take  copper;  some  of  these  copper  securities  that 
are  listed  on  the  stock  exchange.     They  are  speculative  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  vou  have  studied  them  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Very  sUghtlv. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  wnat  lines  of  securities  have  you  studied  and 
given  thought  to  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Railroads. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Railroad  securities  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Dick,  do  you  advise  the  cUents  from  the  out- 
side or  those  who  live  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Well,  how  do  you  mean  do  advise  them  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  what  I  say.  Do  you  advise  them  on  matters 
of  investments  ?     I  beheve  you  stated  that  was  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  then,  do  you  confine  that  advice  to  any 
special  chcnts  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No,  sir.  If  I  study  out  a  property  and  beheve  it  is  very 
valuable  I  send  out  a  telegram  over  the  wire  giving  my  reasons  for 
investing  in  such  property.  I  did  that  with  regard  to  Norfolk  & 
Western,  and 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  How  do  you  advise  investors  here  in 
the  city  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  In  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  use  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes;  by  telephone,  personally,  and  by  letter. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  rememher  giving  advice  as  to  buying  or 
long  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  or  20th  of  December? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes;  I  think  I  had  been  advising  people,  in  a  general 
way,  to  seU  stocks. 
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Mr.  Campbell,  You  had  been  advising  them  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  vou  had  in  your  possession  a  condensation  of  the 
President's  note  to  the  belligerents  and  neutrals  of  the  world  on  the 
18  h  of  December,  you  would  have  attached  no  importance  to  it  in 
connection  with  your  advice  to  buy  or  sell  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  can  not  say  that  it  would  have  impressed  me  very 
much. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  would  practically  have  ignored  that,  then,  in 
giving  your  advice? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  paid  very  much  attention 
to  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  an  oflSce  up  in  the  Plaza  Hotel? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  advise  clients  of  Hutton  &  Co.  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  spend  any  time  in  that  office  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  do  vou  advsie  them  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  talk  with  Mi,  Watson,  who  is  the  manager  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine.     I  call  him  up  and  chat  with  him. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Chat  with  him  over  the  phone  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  were  selUng  pretty  rapidly  up  there  during 
the  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  20th  of  December,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  hunch  up  there 
that  something  was  going  to  happen,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  1  do  not  kn  w. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  give  any  advice  to  the  clients  of  Hutton 
&  Co.  who  were  assembled  at  the  Flaza  Hotel  ? 

]Mr.  Dick.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  clients  of  Hutton 
&  Co.  who  do  business  in  New  York  had  any  information  during  the 
15th,  16th,  18th,  or  20th  of  December  that  was  not  possessed  by  the 
out-of-town  clients  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Tbey  had  none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  gave  the  same  advice  to  those  out  in  the 
coimtry  that  you  did  to  those  here  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Dick,  les,  sir.  I  do  not  keep  in  very  close  touch  with  it.  I 
spoke  about  calling  up  Mr.  Watson.  I  might  not  call  him  up  in  a 
month;  I  might  call  him  up  two  days  in  succession,  and  I  might  not 
call  him  up  for  six  weeks.     I  do  not  keep  in  very  close  touch  with  him. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  cUents  of  Hutton  &  Co.  out  in  the  country 
are  made  up  of  a  very  large  number  who,  in  the  aggregate,  make  up 
a  very  large  business  but  individually  hold  a  small  amount;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  presume  so,  but  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  detail 
work  there. 

Mr.  Campbell.  So  that  when  shearing  time  comes  the  clip,  in  the 
aggregate,  is  very  large,  although  the  lambs  are  sometimes  small  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  ao  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  shearing 
time  and  clipping. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  shearing  time  on  the 
stock  market  ? 

Mi".  Dick.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  cUp  is  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  understand  out  in  the  country  that  they 
sometimes  shear  the  lambs  here.     You  never  heard  that  expression  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers;  yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  understand  wnat  it  means  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  understand  what  they  intend  to  convey. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  you  understand  what  it  means  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes;  what  they  mean. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  they  were  sheared  on  the  20th  and  21st  of 
December  closely,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  did  not  hear  of  anybody  that  got  away  here  or  there, 
I  do  not  know  that  the  people  in  New  York  are  any  different  than 
the  people  any  place  else. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  somebody  got  cUpped,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  shearing  went  on,  but  nobody  got  the  Vrool  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Well,  when  a  stock  declines  it  does  not  mean  that 
anvone  makes  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why,,  one  of  the  members  of  your  firm  cleaned  up 
$20,000  on  the  20th,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers.  He  did  not  tell  me  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  did  not  speculate  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  might  have. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  probably  did.  as  I  recollect,  and  lost.  As  I  recollect 
it  I  lost  several  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  that  from  the  fact  that  you  paid  no  attention 
to  the  important  information  contained  in  this  telegram ! 

Mr.  Dick.  Probably  if  I  had  realized  the  importance  of  it  I  would 
have  made  money.  I  must  be  frank,  and  I  would  not  like  to  put 
myself  up  as  being  brighter  than  others. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  think  we  have  had  one  of  the  brightest  specu- 
lators before  us  in  New  York,  and  he  states  that  he  would  have 
commenced  selling,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Whipple  a  while  ago,  early  and 
sold  fast  and  hard  all  day.  You  did  not  think  it  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No;  I  did  not.  Perhaps  when  the  market  is  very 
weak  I  would  not  be  inclined  to  force  it  down. 

Mr.  Campbell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Dick,  you  knew  the 
importance  of  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  You  heard  my  answer.     I  have  stated  my  views. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  is  it  that  the  office  of  Hutton  &  Co.  has 
endeavored  to  conceal  the  original  information  upon  which  this  tele- 
gram was  based,  and  why  is  it  that  there  has  been  an  effort  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  You  are  telling  me  news;  I  did  not  know  they  were 
trying  to  conceal  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  know  that  for  two  days  an  effort  has  been 
made — ^in  the  first  place,  that  the  telegram  is  not  to  be  found  any- 
where ? 
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Mr.  Dick.  I  have  heard  it  since  I  have  been  up  here,  that  some 
tel^ram  is  lost,  but  I  did  not  know  it. 

MS*.  Campbell.  The  only  thing  that  has  been  given  to  the  com- 
mittee is  the  memory  of  tne  alleged  sender  The  original  itself  has 
never  appeared  or  been  accounted  for.  You  know  Mr.  Button's 
testimony,  that  he  placed  no  importance  upon  it,  and  he  stated  that 
the  whole  thing  depended,  as  you  stated  a  nloment  ago,  upon  Mr. 
liMising's  statement.  Why  is  it  that  the  office  of  Ehitton  &  Co. 
places  no  importance  at  all  upon  the  contents  of  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  placed  no  importance  upon  it; 
and  that  is  my  judgment  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Sut  your  judgment  and  the  judgment  of  Hutton 
&  Co.  differ  so  widely  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  this  telegram. 

Mr.  Dick.  My  judgment  often  does  differ  from  other  people. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this 
telegram,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Ellis,  was  based  upon  a  condensation  of  the 
President's  note  to  tne  powers,  and  that  that  was  in  the  possession  of 
Hutton  &  Co.'s  office  for  days  before  this  telegram  was  sent  out  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  J  never  heard  of  that  telegram  until  I  read  it  in  the 
newspapers  three  or  four  days  ago.  That  is  the  first  news  I  ever 
heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  read  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Sent  out  by  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No  ;  not  until  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  public 
print. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  say  you  have  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  see  that  that  telegram  was  prepared  by  some- 
body who  had  the  President's  note  before  him  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Don't  you  recognize  it  as  a  condensation  of  the 
President's  note  % 

Mr.  Dick.  It  might  be  a  guess.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  the 
President's  note  before  him. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  could  not  have  been  a  guess,  could  it,  Mr.  Dick ) 
You  are  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent. 

Mr.  Dick.  Thank  you.  I  "began  to  think  I  was  not — on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  read  that  and  note  carefully  he  language 
that  he  used — language  used  by  a  man  writing  a  state  paper. 

Mr.  Dick.  It  speal^  for  itself:  ''We  are  confidentially  informed." 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  but  the  language,  showing  what  the  note  is  to 
be,  that  the  President  is  to  send  out,  what  its  purpose  is.  That  could 
not  have  been  a  guess,  could  it  ?  This  was  in  advance  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  note. 

Mr.  Dick.  What  is  it  you  are  asking  me  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  do  not  realize  that  that 
must  have  been  written  by  some  one  who  had  a  condensation  of  the 
President's  nate  before  him. 

Mr.  Dick.  It  states  "We  are  confidentially  informed."  You  can 
read  it.  There  is  the  explanation  in  the  telegram,  *'We  are  confi- 
dentially informed." 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Were  you  in  Mr.  Hutton's  office  this  morQing 
when  he  was  talking  to  the  telegrapher  who  gave  testimony  here 
yesterday  evening? 

Mr.  Dick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  did  not  hear  it  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  I  was  in  the  office,  but  I  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  did  not  hear  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Becker  ? 

Mr.  Dick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Dick.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  of  Hutton  &  Co.  desires  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
speed  with  which  Mr.  Ellis  is  getting  back  and  I  think  he  is  able  to 
predict  his  return  to-night. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MIILAED  F.  TOMPKINS. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  it  only  fair,  sir,  in  view  of  the  insinuations 
contained  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Dick,  that  we  were  trying  to 
conceal  something,  to  say  that  Mr.  Ellis  wiU  be  here  to-night  and  if- 
this  committee  wfll  be  here  to-morrow  he  will  be  very  glad  to  appear. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  addressing  the  committee?  What  is 
your  name  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Millard  F.  Tompkins. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tompkins,  at  present  the  committee  intends 
to  sit  in  Washington  Monday  morning,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  win  be  here  to-morrow,  but  Mr.  EUis  must  be  ready  to  respond 
here  if  we  hold  a  session  here,  or  to  be  in  Washington  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  He  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  testify  here  to- 
morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  is  no  Question  about  him  being  present  ? 
I  understand  there  is  no  question.  The  committee  feels  like  it  should 
use  every  process  to  require  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  what  the 
chair  is  seeking  now  is  to  have  it  made  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Ellis 
will  be  here  to-morrow  if  we  sit  here  to-morrow,  or  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  wire  that  he  will  ne  here  tonight. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tne  wire  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No,  sir.    But  I  can  send  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would,  so  that  we  may  have  it  in  the 
record.  We  want  that  point  made  very  plain  and  clear  in  the 
record,  because  Mr.  EUis  is  a  very  important  witness,  and  the  com- 
mittee would  feel  that  it  had  not  done  its  duty  if,  by  reason  of  any 
untoward  happening  he  should  not  appear  before  the  committee, 
not  meaning,  of  course,  to  reflect  on  you. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  Mr.  EUis  wiU  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Campbell.  May  I  suggest  the  importance  of  Mr.  ElUs  having 
with  him  every  memoradumn  in  Hutton  &  Co.'s  office  bearing  on 
this  matter,  letters,  memoranda,  telephone  communications,  tele- 

Sams,  condensations  that  bear  no  signature,  showing  the  sources 
)m  which  this  telegram  was  written? 
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Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  all  the  information  in  our  office  has  already 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee^  but  if  Mr.  Ellis  has  any 
personal  memoranda  ne  will  be  very  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  produce  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yerj  well. 

Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Hummel. 

TESTIMOBT  OF  MB.  JOHN  F.  HUKMEL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Hiunmel,  will  you  state  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  John  F.  Hummel. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  resident  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Telegrapher. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  in  the  employ  of  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  a  telegrapher? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  will  have  to  speak  audibly,  you  see,  because 
the  stenographer  must  get  what  you  say,  and  he  can  not  see  your 
nods.     I  am  sure  you  have  voice  enough  here. 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  will  try. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  oi  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  About  two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  were  you  doing  last  December? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Working  for  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  what  line — ^what  sort  ot  work  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  As  a  telegrapher. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  we  have  had  a  description  of  those  lines,  and 
we  want  to  know  which  line. 

Mr.  Hummel.  On  the  southern  line. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  On  the  southern  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Doing  what  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Telegraphing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Sending  or  receiving;  which? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Sending  and  receiving. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Sending  and  receiving  ? 

Mr.  Hl^mmel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  the  only  man  on  that  line? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  beUeve  so,  unless  I  was  relieved  that  day  lor 
lunch. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  talking  about  the  whole  ot  December. 

Mr.  Hummel.  Oh,  for  the  whole  of  December? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hummel.  Oh,  I  believe  so;  yes;  I  believe  I  was,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  your  duties  on  that  Une  were  both 
to  send  and  receive  messages  during  the  entire  month  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes;  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  your  hours  ?  When  did  you  begin  to 
receive  and  send  and  when  did  you  end  it?  What  were  they  in 
December  ? 
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Mr.  Hummel.  From  9  o'clock  until  4  or  4.30. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  were  you  during  December  continuously  at 
that  work  each  day  1 

Mr.  Hummel.  As  near  as  I  can  remember;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  was  away  during  December  any  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  use  to  go  out  for  your  luncheon  during 
December  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  any  habit  about  it  as  to  when  you  would 
go  and  when  you  would  return  and  how  long  you  would  be  gone  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Hl^mmel.  About  a  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  you  went  out  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  whom  was  your  instrument  intrusted  whilq  you 
were  gone,  in  December? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  sometimes  Mr.  Maltby  would  relieve  me  and 
sometimes  Mr.  Becker. 
•  Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  Mr.  Maltbv  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Mr.  Maltby  is  a  telegrapher  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  his  particular  duties,  or  what  were  they 
in  December  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  I  beUeve  his  duties  are  to  distribute  the  papers 
around  the  office  and  reUeve  the  telegraphers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  sort  of  an  extra  man,  or  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Toomey  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  I  believe  he  is  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Toomey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  in  a  sense  he  is  over  the  regular  operators  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes;  I  beheve  he  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  reheves  them  when  they  are  out,  does  he,  some- 
times? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  distributes  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  you  mean  by  distributing  the  work? 
Taking  messages  and  handing  them  around  to  the  different  people  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  As  they  come  into  the  office,  from  the  different 
clerical  departments,  he  distributes  them  around  among  the  various 
wires. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  the  men  that  they  ought  to  go  to  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  have  you  named  every  one  who  operated  your 
instrument  or  your  wires  during  December,  besides  yourself?  Mr. 
Maltby,  you  say,  and  Mr.  Becker  ? 

Mi.  Hummel.  And  Mr.  Becker;  yes.     I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  not  remember  of  any  one  else? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  do  you  usually  go  to  your  limcheon  \ 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  that  varied,  sometimes 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  I  am  sure  you  will  have  to  speak  a 
little  louder. 

Mr.  HxTMiCBL.  Well,  any  time  between  12  and  1.30. 
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Mr.  WrapPLE.  And  for  a  half  hour,  varying  between  those  Ihnits 
of  time  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  you  in  general  what  was  the  character 
of  the  messages  that  you  sent  out  and  received  over  the  southern 
wire  in  December  ? 

'Mi.  Hummel.  Well,  gossip  of  various  kinds,  stock  gossip,  cotton 
gossip,  reports  of  sales  of  stocky  and  so  on,  from  the  various  corre- 
spondents. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Orders  for  sales  ?    Orders  to  sell  1 

Mr.  Hummel.  Keports  on  sales. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  know  it,  but  you  had  to  have  orders  before 
you  sold.  You  would  Kave  orders  to  buy  or  sell  and  then  reports  as 
to  having  done  so  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  that  constitute  the  large  bulk  of  what  came 
over  your  line — the  southern  line  1 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  besides  that,  there  was  market  gossip.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  of  statements  coming  over  the 
wire  or  going  over  the  wire  from  your  office  as  to  events  nappening 
or  about  to  nappen  that  were  or  might  be  of  importance  as  anecting 
stock  market  pnces  ?    I  mean  of  that  general  character. 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  of  a  general  character,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  General  character  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  in  December  of  ever  reUeving 
Mr.  Becker  on  his  line  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  during  December? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  present  this  morning  when  Mr.  Hutton 
spoke  with  Mr.  Becker  after  nis  testimony  last  evening  and  regarding 
it? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  was  in  the  office  at  the  time,  but  I  was  on  my  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hummel.  That  is  quite  some  distance  from  him.  I  saw  Mr. 
Hutton  talking  with  Mr.  Becker,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  what  he 
said,  or  I  had  no  idea  at  all  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  you  not  hear  the  general  substance  of  the 
conversation  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  you  read  in  the  morning  paper  Mr.  Becker's 
testimony,  no  doubt  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  read  part  of  it. 

llr.  "y^HiPPLE.  And  you  read  the  impressive  part  of  it,  where  he 
stated  that)  he  did  not  remember  of  any  such  message  coming  over  the 
Washington  wire  as  it  had  theretofore  been  claimed  had  been  sent  ? 
You  read  that  part  of  it,  did  you  not  ? 

A^r.  Hummel.  Yes;  I  did  read  that  part  of  it. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  vou  did  not  sense  tlus  moming^ 
that  that  was  the  subject  matter  oi  the  conversation  between  Mr. 
Hutton  and  his  employee? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  conversation  was.  I 
could  not  tell  you.     I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well,  you  did  not  hear  it? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  just  saw  them  talking  together? 

Mr.  Hummel.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Earnestly  and  seriously,  no  doubt?  I  mean  they 
were? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  in  fact,  I  was  busy  at  the  time,  and  I  looked 
up  just  at  one  particular  time  and  I  saw  Mr.  Hutton  talking  to  Mr. 
Becker. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hummel.  But  I  got  busy  again.    That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.     Was  Mr.  Maltby  there  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  believe  he  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  he  participating  in  the  hum  of  conversation? 

Mr.  HuTifMEL.  I  do  not  know  just  what  Mr.  Maltby  was  doing  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  near  was  he  to  Mr.  Hutton  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  do  not  know.     I  was  busy  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  want  to  get  their  location.  Mr.  Hutton  was 
pretty  near  Mr.  Becker  talking  to  Mr.  Becker  and  Mr.  Maltby  was 
right  by  Mr.  Hutton.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  that  I  could  not  tell  you.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Wiupple.  Well,  vou  saw  him  there  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  saw  nim  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  he  doing? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Distributing  telegrams.  I  believe,  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  he?  Or  was  he  listening  to  the  conversation 
with  Mr.  Becker  at  some  time  ? 

Mr.  HuikfMEL.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  what  Mr.  Maltby 
was  doing  at  that  time,  he  was  distributing  a  few  telegrams,  but  not 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  the  conversation  was  taking  place 
just  at  the  time  I  saw  Mr.  Maltby. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  did  not  hear  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understand  that  you  did  not  relieve  Mr.  Becker 
on  the  southern  wire  during  that  month  ? 

Mr.  Hl^mmel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  ask  you  to  look  at  certain  papers  that  have 
been  included  in  the  hearings.  The  first  is  Exhibit  H-l.  Have  you 
ever  seen  that  before  ? 

Mr.  PIummel.  No,  sir.     I  never  saw  that  telegram  before. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  is  the  one  from  Clement  to  Barrett,  confiden- 
tial, and  is  the  first  one  of  a  series  of  four  that  we  have  deslt  with. 
Didf  you  know  there  was  such  a  telegram  until  you  perhaps  saw  it  in 
the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  not  called  to  your  attention  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Hummel,  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  from  its  general  appearance  through 
whose  hands  it  came  in  the  office  ?  Is  there  any  symbol  there  that 
will  enable  you  to  identify  it? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all  to  identify  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  does  that  pencil  mark  like  a  caret  or  check 
mark  indicate  on  the  front  of  it,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  not  a  symbol  with  which  you  are  familiar  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir.  It  may  be  marked  by  some  operator  who 
handled  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  that  be  the  mark  of  the  operator  or,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  mark  of  Mr.  Barrett  indicating  that  he  had 
read  it. 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  Mr.  Barrett's  mark  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Take  Exhibit  lf-2.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  before, 
or  anything  hke  it  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir.     I  never  saw  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  anything  like  it  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  there  any  symbol  on  it  indicating  that  it  went 
through  your  hands  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  the  symbols  indicate,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  C  on  there,  and  it  may  be 
Mr.  Conklin's  symbol. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  indorse  the  papers  that  go  through  your 
hands,  especially  those  which  give  the  text  of  telegrams  to  go  out, 
with  some  symbol  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  your  initials  ?  The  symbol  you  use  is  your 
initials  ? 

Mr.  HuitfMEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  particular  paper  did  not  go  through  your 
hands  ? 

Mr.  Hl'mmel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  far  as  you  remember,  did  the  substance  of  it  go 
over  your  wire  on  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  sent  a  message  on  the  southern  wire,  but  unless  I 
saw  the  telegram  I  could  not  tell  you  just  exactly  whether  it  was 
that  particular  message  or  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  remember  sending  one  of  some  character 
or  description  ?     Let  me  ask  you,  was  it  a  stock  flash  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Not  a  stock  flash. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  this,  you  see,  appears  to  be. 

Mr.  Hltmmel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  want  to  press  again  for  the  delivery  by  the  Hutton 
firm  of  any  other  similar  telegrams  that  day,  because  I  tnink  we  have  . 
had  the  testimony  that  while  they  sometimes  fail  to  preserve  copies^ 
or  the  telegrams  tnemselves  that  come  in,  it  is  their  invariable  custom 
to  keep  copies  of  what  they  send  out.  I  have  understood  that  was 
their  system.  Is  there  anyone  here  that  you  can  impress  on  to  get 
that,  because  so  far  as  it  appears,  this  stock  flash  w^as  not  sent  out 
over  the  southern  line. 
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Mr.  Hummel.  No;  that  was  not  sent  out  over  the  southern  line. 
That  is,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  we  have  asked  for  the  production  here  in 
evidence  of  a  copy  of  every  telegram  that  was  sent  out  by  your  firm 
on  that  day  on  that  subject  matter  and  we  have  not  received  anvthing 
more  than  the  four  that  have  been  presented.  Now,  do  you  nave  a 
memory  of  something  that  was  sent  out  on  this  subject  matter  over 
the  southern  wire  on  December  20,  having  to  do  with  the  subject 
matter  here,  of  the  State  Department  issmng  a  statement  that  day 
intended  to  promote  peace  prospects?  Because  if  you  have  it  in 
your  memory,  let  us  Imow  so  that  we  can  try  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  have  a  memory  of  a  message  being  sent  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  could  not  say  for  sure 
whether  it  was  on  that  day  or  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  undertake,  as  soon  as  you  go  back,  to  see 
if  a  copy  of  some  such  telegram  as  to  that  day  has  been  overlooked  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  will  you  ask  them  to  go  back  over  the 
preceding  days  and  see  if  they  have  a  copy  of  any  such  telegram  as 
you  can  identify  with  your  description  as  having  been  sent  out  over 
the  southern  line,  say  for  a  week  before  December  20?  I  take  it 
that  the  committee  would  like  the  production  of  such  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Charge  your  memory  with  that  and  make  it 
your  special  business  to  look  that  up  as  soon  as  you  return  to  the 
office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  we  have  understood  heretofore  that  your 
firm  has  produced  copies  of  every  telegram  on  this  subject  matter  that 
was  sent  out  that  day. 

Mr.  Hummel.  May  I  ask  you,  do  you  refer  to  the  message  that 
Mr.  EUis  sent  out  ?  That  was  tne  message  that  I  referred  to.  That 
was  the  message  that  was  sent  over  the  southern  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  was  not  sent  out 

Mr.  Hummel  (interposing).  That  was  not  sent  over  the  southern 
wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.  Well,  that  is  all  right.  Then  very  likely  I 
am  coming  to  the  one  that  you  refer  to.  Exmbit  H-3.  Look  at  that. 
That  is  the  one  from  Ellis  to  Clement,  saying  ''Our  Washington  wire/' 
etc.     Did  you  ever  see  that  before  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  it  before. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  its  transmission? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  did,  according  to  the  symbols  indorsed  there? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  would  take  this  for  an  S.  If  that  is  what  it  is, 
it  may  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Shea. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  would  be  a  man  expected  to  send  it  to 
Chicago  over  your  Chicago  wire? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  if  he  was  working  the  wire  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  see  any  other  symbol  on  it  indicating  that 
anybody  else  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  I  do  not  recognize  the  symbol  up  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  one  marked  by  our  stenographer  H-3. 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  I  did  not  recognize  it. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  will  put  in  your  hands  Exhibit  H-4,  which 
perhaps  is  the  teleffram  which  you  had  in  mind  when  you  testified  a 
moment  ago.  I  will  ask  you  to  read  it  carefully  and  then  state  whether 
you  ever  saw  that  paper  before. 

Mr.  Hummel.  This  is  the  telegram  that  I  have  referred  to  as 
having  been  sent  south.    I  sent  this  on  the  southern  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  remember  that,  do  you'i  Is  that  a  matter 
of  memory,  or  is  there  a  symbol  on  it  indicatmg  that? 

Mr.  Hl^mel.  It  is  just  merely  a  matter  of  memory. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  there  any  symbol  there  indicating  that? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes;  mv  symbol  is  right  there  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.     lour  svmbol  is  indorsed  on  the  front  of  it? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  besides  that,  you  can  state  it  as  a  matter  of 
memory,  as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  It  is  a  long  telegram  coming  from  Mr.  Ellis,  and 
which  we  very  rarely  got. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  on  an  important  matter  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  wanted  you  to  read  it  carefully,  to  see,  and  you 
say,  aside  from  your  indorsement  of  the  symbol,  you  have  a  memory 
of  sending  it  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes;  I  remember  sending  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  it  was  a  long  telegram  from  Mr.  Ellis,  a 
gentleman  from  whom  you  seldom  got  them,  and  because  of  the 
miportance  of  its  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  seldom  got  tele- 
grams from  Mr.  Ellis,  but  very  rarelv  would  I  get  one  as  long  as  this. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  one  of  sucn  commanding  importance.  Is 
that  true  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But,  at  all  events,  aside  from  your  symbol,  you 
remember  sending  it? 

Mr.  Hummel,   x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  according  to  the  symbols  on  it,  who  else  sent 
that  paper? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Mr.  Conkling. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  was  the  sender  on  the  western  wire — correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Hummel.  On  the  western  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  imdoubtedly  this  went  over  your  southern 
wire  to  your  southern  houses  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  also  receive  on  the  southern  wire.  Did 
you  receive  that  in  substance  on  that  day  from  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  you  were  the  only  one  on 
the  southern  vrire  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  day  ? 

Mr.  Hxtmmel   Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  How  can  you  tell  that  you  did  not  receive  it  on  the 
southern  wire  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  I  would  possibly  remember  a  message  of  that 
kind.  It  would  be  a  lengthy  telegram,  and  quoting  three  markets  and 
doing  a  lot  of  other  work  on  a  wire  of  that  kind,  the  chances  are  I  would 
have  held  it  up  for  awhile. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  out  of  the  usual,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  a  lengthy  telegram. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  me  read  it.  Aside  from  your  having  read 
it,  which  has  helped  you  getting  it  visuaUzed,  I  want  to  see  if  you — 
you  said  you  did  not  receive  any  such  telegram,  but  if  you  had 
received  a  telegram  reading  as  this  one  does — that  is,  received  it  from 
Washington,  tne  Capital,  you  know,  where  such  intelligence  would 
naturally  come  from : 

We  inform  you  confidentially  that  a  highly  important  message  to  all  belligerents  has 
been  issued  from  Washington  interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  belligerents  in  behalf  of 
peace,  but  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands  in  record  to  be  considered  if 
tiiere  is  peace,  ana  a  warning  that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon. 
Full  text  to  be  given  out  to-night,  and  will  be  looked  on  as  a  move  of  great  moment. 

What  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that  if  you  had  received  a  message 
couched  in  those  terms,  coming  from  the  Capital  just  at  this  time, 
undoubtedly  you  would  have  remembered  it,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  because  it  was  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary. 
That  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  By  the  way,  you  happened  to  read  Mr.  Becker^s 
testimony,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  read  part  of  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  stated  that,  if 
he  had  received  it,  he  would  have  remembered  it,  because  of  its 
being  out  of  the  ordinary  and  of  its  commanding  importance  he 
would  have  remembered  it;  that  is,  you  would  have  remembered  it 
Ukewise  if  you  had  received  it  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  have  remembered  it  if  I  had  re- 
ceived it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  no  memory  of  receiving  it  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  receive  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  receive  it.  Then  you  can  state  posi- 
tively that  you  did  not  receive  it? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  only  Unes  to  the 
Hutton  office  from  Washington  are  the  Washington  line,  which 
Mr.  Becker  took  care  of,  and  the  Southern  line,  which  you  took  care 
of? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No  other  lines  from  Washington  into  that  office 
that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  No  other  telegraph  Unes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  meant  telegraph  Unes.  There  are  telephone 
lines? 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  do  not  know  of  any  telephone  Unes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  of  any  private  telephone  wire  between 
Washington  and  the  Hutton  office  ? 
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Mr.  Hummel.  I  do  not. 

Mr,  Whipple.  It  has  been  said  that  by  a  readjustment  of  private 
Washington  wires,  which  you  lease  from  tne  telegraph  company,  that 
wire  may  be  turned  into  a  telephone  line  by  some  adjustment. 

Mr.  EfuMMEL.  I  believe  that  is  possible,  and  I  think  that  has  been 
done  occasionally. 

Mr.  Whipple."^  That  has  been  done  occasionally  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes.  That  is,  not  in  this  particular  instance,  but  I 
say  I  believe  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  that  was  habitually  done 
there  with  the  private  wire  in  the  Hutton  oflGlce,  or  was  ever  done, 
to  your  knowleage,  in  December. 

Mr.  Hummel.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  that  change  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  is  it  much  of  a  job  ?  How  long  does  it  take  to 
doit? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Oh,  I  do  not  know — 10  or  15  minutes.  I  believe  that 
they  call  up  the  main  oflEice  and  have  the  change  made  there. 

lir.  Whipple.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  order  to  accomplish  that  change  from  a  telegraph 
wire  to  a  telephone  wire,  so  that  the  telephone  instruments  will  work 
over  it,  you  call  up  the  main  office,  and  in  10  or  15  minutes  it  is  done  ? 

Mr.  IIltmmel.  1  believe  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  that  involves  no  work  or  mechanism  either 
on  the  part  of  the  Connolly  office  or  the  Hutton  office,  except  call  up 
the  main  office  and  ask  to  have  it  done  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  That  is  usually  done  through  the  telegraph  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  through  the  telegraph  department? 

Mr.  Hltmmel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  course,  you  would  have  to  use  the  telegraph 
department  to  get  word  to  the  people  you  wanted  to  make  the  change. 
That  would  never  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day?  It  would  be 
done  after  hours  for  some  urgent  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Well,  it  usually  is;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  you  know  of  its  hav- 
ing been  done  with  regard  to  this  Washington  line  ? 

Ml.  Hummel.  I  could  not  say  about  the  Washington  line  par- 
ticularly. I  am  just  merely  telling  you  that  is  the  way  it  is  usually 
done. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  naturally  you  would  not  know  it,  because  if 
that  was  done,  it  would  be  done  after  hours,  and  after  your  service 
for  the  day  had  come  to  an  end  ? 

Mr.  Hl"mmel.  Or  it  might  be  done  right  after  the  market  closed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  true,  but,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  done  so 
as  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  service  of  the  wires  in  dispatching  orders 
to  buy  and  sell,  and  current  business  orders  incidental  thereto  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  stock  flashes  ?  Do  they  really  differ  except 
in  name  from  any  messages  which  give  general  information  about 
the  market  or  predict  or  declare  the  happening  of  some  events  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  That  is  about  what  they  amount  to. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  more  a  detail  than  anything  else  ? 
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Mr.  Hummel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  those  axe  sent  out  to  the  south,  do  you 
know  whether  they  usually  reach  Washington  by  the  southern  wire 
or  whether  they  are  sent  oy  the  Washington  wire,  which  is  exchi- 
sively  Washington  ?    I  am  referring  to  December. 

Mr.  Hummel.  I  could  not  tell  you  if  Washington  copies  them 
from  the  southern  wire  or  not.  I  do  not  think  that  he  would,  having 
a  direct  wire  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  he  could  do  it  if  he  wanted  to  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Not  unless  there  was  two  operators  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.  That  would  require  two  operators,  because 
one  would  be  attending  to  the  southern  wire,  so-called,  and  the  other 
to  the  special  and  exclusive  Washington  wire? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  \our  belief  is  that  the  flashes  to  Washington 
would  go  over  the  Washington  wire  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  Hummel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
this  would  seem  to  exclude  almost  every  possibility  of  anyone  else 
ever  having  received  this  missing  wire,  but  very  likely  the  committee 
would  Uke  to  hear  from  the  other  operators,  so  as  to  make  it,  perhaps, 
beyond  contradiction. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  witness  state  that  any  other  operator  was 
on  the  southern  wire  except  himself  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  he  stated  that  he  held  it  exclusively,  except  that 
occasionally  another  man 

Mr.  Garrett  (interposing).  I  think  Mr.  Shea  should  be  called. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  is  the  western  man. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  is  the  assistant  to  Mr.  Toomey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  the  messenger  boy  here,  Mr.  Peterson?  Mr. 
Peterson  was  referred  to  by  the  witness  Toomey  as  estabUshing  the 
foundation  for  certain  gossip. 

TESTIMOITY  OF  HS.  NICHOLAS  PETEBSOV. 

(The  witness  was  swoin  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Nicholas  Peterson. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Why,  I  file  messages  away  and  check  board  reports 
against  orders. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  file  messages  away  and  check  up  board  reports 
against  orders  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  active  does  that  keep  you  during  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  all  the  activity  is  in  just  checking  up  my 
reports  against  myorders.     That  is  my  biggest  job. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  does  not  take  you  right  out  on  the  street  very 
much,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  confined  right  to  the  office  ? 

Mr.  I^terson.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  do  you  get  there  in  the  morinng  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Between  9  and  half  past  9. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  do  you  go  out  to  lunch  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  When  we  areT)U8y  we  have  lunch  brought  into  us. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  do  not  go  on  the  street,  at  all,  then,  to  get 
the  gossip  of  other  houses  ? 

Jkfi.  Peterson.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  done  this  job  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  could  not  exactly  say.  1  have  forgotten  that 
part  of  it.    It  is  a  few  years,  anyway. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the  Hutton 
house  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  have  been  working  there  near  around  the  1910 
mark,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.  You  have  been  there  quite  a  while,  haven't 
you? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  latterly  you  have  been  doing  this  job  which 
you  now  are  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  job  I  had  was  marking  the 
board  and  putting  up  prices. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Board  boy  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  are  not  a  messenger.  You  have  rather 
an  important  function  to  perform  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Just  running  around  the  table  and  taking  the 
telegrams  off  the  spikes,  and  tmngs  hke  that.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  checking  them  up  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Toomey  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir.     He  is  the  head  man. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  is  your  superior  ? 

Mr.  Petebson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  take  orders  from  him  t 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  wiU  explain  to  you  why  you  are  called,  and 
I  will  ask  you  in  that  connection  first  to  look  at  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
which  was  sent  out  on  Dec.ember  20,  which  says :  '  'Keports  have  it 
that  the  State  Department  will  issue  a  statement  to-day  intended 
to  promote  peace  prospects.^*  Mr.  Toomey  sent  that  out,  and  when 
inquired  of  as  to  where  he  got  those  reports,  the  only  one  he  oould 
definitely  remember  was  that  you  had  told  him  that  probably  about 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  that  was  sent.  Do  you  remember 
telling  him  any  such  thing  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  might  have  said  something.  I  do  not  remember 
it,  though.     I  was  so  busy  that  I  have  forgotten  everything  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  nad  you  learned  on  December  20  that  the 
President  was  going  to  issue  a  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  do  not  know  where  I  could  have  heard  it.  I  have 
forgotten  all  about  it,  if  I  said  it.  I  could  not  swear  that  I  told 
him  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  could  swear  you  did  not  ? 
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Mr.  Peterson.  I  could  not  swear  I  did  not  and  I  would  not  swear 
I  did  not,  but  I  do  not  know  if  I  did  or  did  not.  I  have  forgotten 
about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  so  far  as  you  have  remembered,  you  did 
not  say  any  such  thing? 

Mr.  rETERSON.  I  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  These  passing  events  of  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  is  d!oing  with  regard  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
you  do  not  carry  in  vour  mind  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  check  my  reports. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  any  question  at  all 
but  that  day  you  were  right  in  the  oflBce  checking  your  reports  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  On  those  particular  days  you  are  bringing  up,  on 
December  20  and  around  there,  we  had  quite  a  busy  market. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  meant  you  were  not  running  out  on  the 
street  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  attending  to  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Picking  up  messages  and  checking  up  my  reports. 
Mr.  Whipple.  So,  on  the  whole,  you  would  bo  pretty  sure  that 
you  were  not  the  authority  of  Mr.  Toomey  for  that  nash  report  to  the 
world,  or  to  all  your  correspondents,  with  reference  to  the  President's 
peace  message  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No;  I  do  not  remember  anything  like  that.  I 
have  forgotten  about  it. 

Mr.  miippLE.  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  forgotten  about  it  ? 
If  it  never  happened  you  could  not  forget  it  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  was  so  busy  with  my  reports;  that  is  all  I  could 
think  about. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  probability  is  that  it  never  happSned,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  It  might  have  happened  and  it  might  not;  I  could 
not  remember. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  not  you  remember  that  you  had  informed  Mr. 
Toomey,  your  superior,  about  a  current  rumor  on  the  street  that  the 
President  was  going  to  issue  a  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  would  not  remember  a  thing  hke  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  not  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Because  all  messages  that  I  file  away  I  just  glance 
at  them.  If  they  look  Hke  a  bookkeeping  message,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  I  stick  them  in  the  bookkeeping  messages. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  was  talking  about  some  street  rumor. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  do  not  remember  about  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  interest  us  a  little  in  saying  that  you  file  away 
messages.     Mr.  Peterson,  what  kind  of  messages  do  you  file  away? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Messages  that  were  sent — like  bookkeeping  mes- 
sages— going  out  to  our  western  office,  or  southern  office,  and  all  these 
houses.     I  nle  all  of  those  messaojes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  copies  of  all  the  messages  sent  out  kept? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  charge  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Who  has  charge  of  keeping  the  copies  or  originals 
of  messages  that  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  do  not  know  where  they  go  to.  The  messages 
that  come  in,  they  are  not  more  than  sent  over  the  wire,  and  then 
they  are  stamped,  and  whoever  they  are  addressed  to  they  are  put 
out  to  the  certain  party  they  are  going  to,  and  what  becomes  of  them 
then  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  pick  them  out  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Peterson.  The  only  messages  I  file  away  is  the  ones  going 
one  way  only,  and  that  is  the  sending  side. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Exactly,  but  when  they  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  do  not  see  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  are  distributed  to  the  people  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  and  they  keep  them  or  file  them  or  do  whatever  they 
please  with  them. 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  are  charged  with  responsibility  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  The  onlv  messages  that  come  back  to  me  are  sent 
orders.  Of  course,  the  orders  that  are  sent  here,  if  they  are  executed, 
the  execution  is  right  on  the  particular  order  and  sent  back  again. 
They  are  the  only  ones  I  keep — only  the  orders. 

lufr.  Whipple.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this:  Last  night,  just 
after  we  adjourned  and  when  you  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  away,  did 
not  you  state,  in  the  presence  of  us  all,  that  you  did  not  hear  any 
street  rumor  such  as  Mr.  Toomey  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  did  not  remember  of  any. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  did  not  you  state  right  here  last  night  that 
you  did  not  tell  him  of  any  such  rumor  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  I  did  not  tell  him  of  such  rumor? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  did  not  say  anything  Uke  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Last  night? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  said  I  did  not  remember  of  anything.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  could  have  heard  it.     I  do  not  remember  of  anything. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  remember  of  telUng  him  any  such 
rumor? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  stand  aside.     You  are  excused. 

TESTmONT  01?  OEOROE  W.  CONKLINO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  full  name  is  George  W.  ConkUng  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  business  or  occupation  is  what? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNQ.  Telegrapher  for  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  how  long  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  About  two  years  and  a  half. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  What  has  been  your  particular  assignment  in 
telegraphic  work  within  the  last  two  or  three  months  ? 

'bSr.  CoNKLiNO.  I  am  assigned  to  the  overland  circuit. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  one  that  goes  to  the  extreme  west  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes;  on  the  transmitting  side  of  the  duplex. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  is  it  true  that  in  December  you  did  not 
receive  any  messages  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  entirely  in  the  matter  of  transmission? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  December  did  you  ever  receive  messages  on  the 
southern  circuit  or  the  Washington  line  for  either  of  those  operators  1 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  As  I  explained  in  my  last 
answer  to  your  previous  question,  my  duties  are  solely  confined  to 
transmitting  from  New  York  to  all  points  on  the  coast,  the  fastest 
and  the  longest  telegraphic  circuit  in  the  world,  and  I  have  done  no 
receiving  whatever  m  E.  F.  Button  &  Co.'s  office  since  the  1st  of 
September  last,  since  we  started  that  wire — ^no  receiving  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  there  is  no  chance  that  you  ever  spelled 
them  for  luncheon  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  having  received  over 
the  southern  or  the  Washington  wire  during  December  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  No.  The  fact  is,  I  am  practically  chloroformed 
from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  3  o  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
except  30  minutes  from  12  to  12.30,  when  I  am  relieved  for  luncheon. 
The  rest  of  the  day  I  have  to  sit  in  my  chair  and  concentrate  on  all 
the  gossip  and  stun  that  goes  over  my  wire. 

i&.  Whipple.  You  do  not  mean  you  are  chloroformed  as  affecting 
the  activities  of  your  work,  but  you  mean  that  you  are  chloroformed 
as  to  outside  matters  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Oblivious  to  all  outside  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  only  a  question  of  the  extent  to  which  you  are 
chloroformed  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  look  at  Exhibit  H-1,  "Barret  confiden- 
tial" from  Clement;  you,  being  a  sender,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  have  never  seen  it,  that  particidar  copy. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  in  the  ordinary  part  oi  your  work,  you  would 
not  see  it  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  the  ordinary  discharge  of  your  work,  you  would 
not  see  it  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Look  at  Exhibit  H-2.  Do  you  remember  sending 
that? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  I  transmitted  this  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNQ.  I  remember  particularly  that  instance,  from  the 
mere  fact  that  we  were  having  inquiries  from  various  parts  of  the 
West  as  to  what  we  attributed  the  break  in  the  market  to,  and  we 
were  naturally  trying  to  get  some  information  as  to  why  this  market 
started  to  sag  off.  That  began  around  noontime.  I  noticed  it 
because  I  have  to  watch  the  tape  for  every  price  incidentally  and 
you  can  see  things  coming.     It  is  naturally  a  sort  of  instinct  one  ha 
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in  watching  the  tape  constantly,  and  I  remember  hearing  from  the 
other  side — while  I  do  not  receive  any  messages  I  remember  hearing 
several  questions  asked  around  me  as  to  the  cause  of  those  breaks, 
and  I  presumed  that  this  particular  message  was  in  reply  to  some 
query  from  the  West,  and  tnat  is  my  symboL 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  it;  jrou  both  have  a  memory  with  regard 
to  sending.it  out  because  of  its  imusual  and  interestmg  character, 
and  it  bears  your  symbol  as  well  ?    Is  that  a  correct  statement  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  i  es.  sir.  But  we  have  had  so  many  very  important 
what  we  considered  flashes,  or  gossip  of  such  an  important  nature 
since  the  war  broke  out  which  woula  naturally  affect  stock  values, 
that  after  you  have  transmitted  it  or  after  it  has  passed  through 
your  hands,  about  five  minutes  afterwards  you  forget  about  it,  but 
m  this  particular  instance  I  remember  it  distinctly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  it? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  the  reasons  you  have  stated  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  of  course  it  checks  up  your  memory  by  its 
having  that  symbol  1 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  one  referred  to,  gentlemen,  is  "Reports  have 
it  that  State  Department  will  issue  statement  to-day  intended  to 
promote  peace  prospects,"  and  that  you  see  went  back  at  12.57? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  say  you  had  already  noticed  for  some 
little  time  the  sagging  off  of  prices  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir;  practically  all  the  morning,  which  would 
indicate  to  me  that  somebody  in  the  street,  some  big  operator,  must 
have  known  something  that  was  going  to  happen,  and  had  taken 
advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And,  as  you  stayed  there,  chloroformed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  activities  oi  your  duties,  you  could  see  from  the  tape 
you  were  watching  that  there  were  some  big  operators  that  had 
some  reason  for  what  was  being  done  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  taking  the  next  one,  H-3,  that  is  the  telegram 
that  was  sent.    Look  at  that  and  see  if  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
ts  transmission. 

Mr.  Conkling.  None  whatsoever.  I  recognized  it  only  as  Mr. 
Ellis's  handwriting. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  the  symbol  on  it? 

Mr.  Conkling.  ''S."  I  presume,  if  it  is  ''S,''  it  must  be  Mr. 
Shea.     He  is  assi^ed  to  the  Chicago  duplex  circuit. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  natural  course,  you  would  not  send  that? 

Mr.  Conkling.  No,  sir;  I  would  not,  because  no  Chicago  business 
is  handled  on  our  wire.  Our  wire  goes  through  Chicago,  but  no 
business  is  sent  there  on  our  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Take  H-4 — will  you  read  that  carefully,  if  you 
please,  if  you  have  not  done  so  heretofore,  and  state  whether  you 
ever  saw  that  telegram  before. 

Mr.  Conkling.  I  do  not  have  to  read  it,  sir.  I  recognize  it  in- 
stantly as  the  message  that  Mr.  Ellis  addressed  to  Mr.  Mulcahy  and 
all,  addressed  "Mul/'^    That  is  an  abbreviation  of  Mulcahy,  the  mem- 
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ber  of  the  firm  on  the  coast,  and  I  transmitted  it,  meaning  that  Mr. 
Mulcahy  and  all  points  on  the  coast  circuit  should  take  cognizance 
of  what  I  was  about  to  transmit. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  the  event? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  the  telegram  itself? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Remember  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  remember  the  action  of  transmitting  it  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  besides  that,  you  see  it  checked  up  by  your 
initial  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  there  that  enables  you  to  remember  so 
clearly  the  sending  of  it  out? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Merely  the  next  morning  we  saw  in  the  paper  the 
State  Department's  document,  which  of  course,  after  reading  it, 
instanUy  my  mind  was  recalled  to  this  particular  telegram. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Well,  I  particularly  congratulated  the  house  on 
being  able  to  advise  its  clients  in  the  West  to  commence  to  sell  some 
of  their  stocks  before  they  got  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  not  congratulate  them  on  being  able  to 
send  to  all  of  their  clients  such  a  complete  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  message  which  the  President  put  out  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Well,  you  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  congratu- 
late the  firm,  but  what  I  meant  to  say  was  it  was  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  I  did  not  understand  that  you  extended  your 
congratulation.     It  was  a  sort  of  mental  congratulation  ? 

A&.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  an  expression  of  pride  on  your  ^)art  that  you 
firm,  as  early  as  that  in  the  day  before  the  President's  note  was 

{mbhshed,  were  able  to  send  to  their  subscribers  such  an  accurate 
orecast  of  the  substance  of  the  note  and  the  object  for  which  it 
was  being  sent  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  why  you  remember  the  sending  of  the 
telegram  so  clearly  ? 

i&.  Conkling.  Yes;  but  I  still  do  not  beUeve  that  E.  F.  Hutton  & 
Co.  knew  beforehand,  or  rather  ahead  of  anj  other  concern  here  in 
Wall  Street,  about  this  peace  note  proposition.  They  got  it  prob- 
ably late  in  comparison  with  a  lot  of  other  houses  in  the  Street. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  that  the  committee  will  be  very  much  in- 
terested in  that  speculation,  but  unfortunately,  so  far,  while  there 
were  rumors  going  about,  no  one  had  so  exactly  and  precisely  de- 
fined the  scope  of  the  note,  its  substance  and  tne  purpose,  and  es- 
pecially not  m  such  statesmanlike  language.  So  that  perhaps  your 
firm  is  to  be  still  more  congratulated  than  you  were  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Conkling.  I  beheve  so.     We  are  certainly  not  at  fault. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Certainly  nobody  eke  got  any  such  wonderful 
statement  of  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  President's  note  so  far  as  the 
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committee  has  been  able  to  ascertain  within  my  own  information. 
Unless  there  are  some  questions,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Garbett.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  this  examination  we  have  to  proceed  to  a  certain 
degree  upon  rumor,  and  I  was  very  forcibly  impressed  by  a  state- 
ment you  made  just  before  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony,  and 
that  is  this:  That  you  still  do  not  believe  Button  &  Co.  had  advance 
information;  that  is,  information  in  advance  of  other  firms  in  the 
city.     May  I  ask  if  you  had  any  particular  reasons  for  that  belief? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  your  belief  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  The  fact  that  the  market,  immediately  after  open- 
ing, showed  signs  of  a  decline,  great  activity  and  great  Dig  turnovers 
in  many  stocks,  always  at  lower  prices,  and  the  activity  kept  getting 
greater  and  greater  in  volume  up  to  noontime.  Then  that  createa 
inquiries,  naturally,  from  all  sources:  What  is  the  cause  of  all  this? 
If  you  were  the  owner  of  200  or  300  shares  of  stock  and  it  was  decUn- 
hig,  you  would  naturally  get  a  little  nervous  and  ask  questions,  ''I 
wonder  what  is  the  cause  of  this?*'  And  you  would  try  to  find  out, 
and  that  would  indicate  to  me,  as  a  man  who  has  had  experience  in 
Wall  Street  for  nearly  20  years,  handUng  orders,  looking  at  the  tape, 
and  one  thing  and  another^,  that  somebody  knew  something.  We 
did  not  know  anything;  that  is,  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  did  not  know 
anything  at  that  time.  The  only  time  that  we  were  able  to  know 
the  cause  of  all  this  great  activity  and  decline  in  prices  that  morning 
came  out  at  about  half  past  1. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  remember  what  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  This  here  [indicating  telegram]. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  the  telegram  that  is  supposed  to  have  been 
sent  from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Pfo;  this  is  Exhibit  H--2.     That  was  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  the  first  information  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes;  the  first  information  I  had. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  your  only  reason  for 
this  behef  of  there  being  advance  information  were  the  deductions 
which  you  made  from  the  condition  of  the  market  and  based  upon 
your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

'  Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  not  since  heard,  have  you,  of  any  firm  of 
stock  brokers  or  operators  who  did  in  fact  have  such  advance  infor- 
mation ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  kept  up  with  the  hearings  before  this 
committee  pretty  closely  since  the  beginning — that  is,  in  the  news- 
papers ? 

mr.  Conkling.  Well,  I  did  up  to  about  three  days  ago  and  yester- 
day. I  have  been  home  sick  with  the  grippe  for  four  days,  and  this 
is  my  first  morning  down.  I  read  the  testimony  in  yesterday's 
papers. 

Afr.  Garrett.  I  suppose  you  have  not  read  the  actual  hearings 
held  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Not  all. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  They  have  not  been  available  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Not  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  no  information  that  you  could  give  us 
more  definite  than  that  which  we  have  already  obtained  which  would 
enable  this  committee  to  find  out  about  that  advance  information  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  could  not  name  any  par- 
ticular person  or  firm,  but  I  honestly  believe,  of  course,  that  nearly 
every  frnn  in  Wall  Street,  which  was  wide  awake  and  had  a  wire 
system,  would  necessarily  have  to  get  hold  of  this  information  at 
about  the  same  time  in  order  to  make  it  effective  for  their  clients. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  suppose  the  speech  of  Von  Bethmann-HoUweg  and 
Lloyd  George  had  an  effect  upon  the  market  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNQ.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  do  you  concur  in  the  sentiment  that  has  been 
voiced  before  the  committee  by  substantially  all  brokers  and  operators 
who  have  appeared  before  the  committee  that  aside  from  all  of  these 
rumors  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  peace  or  war  the  market  had, 
in  fact,  reached  a  condition  which  of  itself  portended  a  decline — do 
you  concur  in  that  ? 

Mr.  CoNKHNG.  Yes,  I  do;  and  to  which  I  would  add  that  any  little 
statement  emanating  from  Washington  or  Berlin  or  London  which 
had  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  peace  or  a  continuation  of  hos- 
tilities would  naturally  have  a  pressure  upon  the  price  of  stocks, 
either  to  cause  them  to  decline  or  to  cause  them  to  advance. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  condition  of  the  market  itself  was  nervous  and 
there  was  a  nervous  tendency  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Values  had  reached,  roughly  speaking,  an  apex? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  in  the  natural  order  of  things  a  decUne  was  in 
order  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  may  I  inquire  whether  your  house  has  any 
foreign  wire,  a  wire  to  any  foreign  country,  a  special  cable  wire,  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  All  information  that  you  receive  from  foreign 
countries  comes  by  the  regular  cable,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes;  if  they  receive  any  at  all;  but  I  would  not 
know  anything  about  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  was  your  opinion  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
deduced  from  your  observations  of  the  conditions  of  the  market,  as 
shown  by  the  ticker,  that  something  had  occurred  in  addition  to  the 
von  Betnmann-Hollweff  speech  and  the  Lloyd-George  speech  on  the 
18th,  to  further  effect  the  market;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  did  not  attribute  all  of  the  market  conditions 
on  the  20th  to  those  two  events  ? 

Mr.  CONKLING.   No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  it  is  your  opinion  that  there  had  been  some- 
thing else  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  That  there  was  something  about  to  come  out  that 
somebody  knew  about  and  was  taking  advantage  of  it. 
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Mr.  Garkett.  And  that  conclusion  of  yours  was  based  upon  a 
study  of  market  conditions  in  the  light  of  your  experience  of  20  years  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  knew,  sitting  at  your  desk,  that 
something  was  happening  in  the  market  to  bring  it  down  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  say  I  knew  some- 
thing was  happening.  I  said,  or  I  meant  to  say,  that  I  deduced  that 
something  was  about  to  happen. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  Tliat  is  to  say,  you  are  sure  your 
firm  had  no  advance  information  of  these  matters  that  any  other 
firm  did  not  have?    You  said  that? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  honestly  beUeve  so. 

The  Chairman.  Well  now,  let  us  see  how  that  works.  Suppose 
some  one  on  the  18th  or  19th  of  December  had  put  an  analj^is  of  this 
peace  note  of  the  President  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  your  firm, 
on  the  18th  or  19th  of  December,  say;  had  either  done  it  by  special- 
delivery  letter,  by  telephone,  by  telegraph,  or  by  special  messenger, 
and  that  the  member  of  your  firm  had  communicated  this  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  Baruch  and  a  number  of  brokers,  could  not  they  have  used 
that  information  and  produced  the  effect  on  the  market  that  you 
have  outlined  ? 

Mr.  Conklinq.  Certainly.  It  could  have  been  done,  but  why  were 
not  our  ciLstomers,  why  were  not  our  cUents  and  subscribers  notified 
at  the  same  time? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Button  testified  that  he  made  a  lot  of  money, 
and  you  knew  that? 

Mr.  Conkling.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hutton  testified  that  he  made  $20,000. 

Mr.  Conkling.  I  do  not  blame  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  had  that  information  and  had  communi- 
cated it  to  Mr.  Baruch  and  a  number  of  other  operators  they  could 
have  made  a  lot  of  money,  could  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  you  do  not  know  whether  they  had 
that  information  or  not? 

Mr.  Conkling.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  sitting  at  your  desk  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  question  of  belief  and  loyalty  to  your 
firm  that  makes  you  selj  that  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  if  the  firm  of  E.  F.  Hutton 
&  Co.,  or  Mr.  EUis,  or  Mr.  Edward  F.  Hutton  had  any  advance 
information  the  day  before,  or  at  any  time  prior  to  the  time  that 
these  messages  were  transmitted,  that  they  would  have  gotten  word 
to  their  partner  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  word  to  aU  of  their  clients 
at  intermediate  points,  notifying  them  of  this  particular  information 
that  they  had  received  and  advisiog  their  clients  to  be  careful  and 
get  out  oi  the  market;  also  aak  for  more  margins,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  You  realize  that  your  firm  is  xmder  fire  for  having 
received  earlier  information  than  any  other  brokerage  firm  in  New 
York,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  It  appears  so,  but  it  is  not  justified. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  your  opinion  about  it.  But  you 
realize  that  just  at  this  time  this  whole  investigation  is  centering  on 
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that  proposition,  as  to  whether  your  firm  did  not  get  this  informatiou 
in  some  way  either  on  the  18th  or  19th  or  20th  of  December  ahead  of 
all  other  brokerage  lirms  in  Xew  York,  but  you  do  not  know  whether 
thty  did  or  not,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not,  that  is 
true;  I  only  say  I  do  not  believe  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  thmk  that  if  Mr.  Hutton  had  received  a 
private  communication  on  the  19th  of  December — a  confidential 
communication  about  this  peace  not^ — that  he  would  have  brought 
it  and  shown  it  to  you  or  told  you  something  about  it  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  have  shown  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  No;  I  am  just  merely  an  employee. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  your  business,  then,  to  be  in  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Hutton  or  any  other  member  of  the  firm  about  any 
private  conmumication  of  that  sort,  if  it  had  been  received  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  if  he  had  a  special  delivery  letter  containing  an 
abstract  or  condensation  of  the  President's  note,  marked  confiden- 
tial or  personal,  he  would  not  have  sent  it  out  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
sent  it  over  the  wire  ?    He  would  not  have  violated  that  confidence  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  I  do  not  presume  that  he  would,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  has  a  partner  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  we  have  other  interests 
through  many  customers. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  know,  but  if  this  had  come  as  a  private  and 
confidential  bit  of  information  for  Mr.  Hutton  or  Mr.  Ellis  it  would 
not  have  gone  out  oyer  the  wire,  would  it,  until  the  information  had 
become  general,  as  is  stated  here  in  one  of  these  tele^ams?  The 
telegram  to  Clement  is  **Our  Washington  wire  gave  us  similar,''  and 
80  forth. 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  would  not  have  sent  that  out  imtil  the  country 
generally  had  the  rumor  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Well,  if  I  were  Mr.  Ellis  or  if  I  were  Mr.  Hutton 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  But  generally  they  do  not  send  out 
matter  that  comes  to  them  as  confidential  over  the  wires,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  came  as  confidential.  It  says  *'we  are  con- 
fidentially informed.'' 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes.  That,  of  course — that  word  *' confidential" 
means  that  E.  F.  Ilutton  &  Co.  will  not  impart  that  information  to 
our  competitors  in  the  same  Une  of  business;  that  is  what  that  means. 
That  is  my  impression  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  your  interpretation  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  a  member  of  the  firm  receives  any 
confidential  information  it  is  confidential  only  to  this  extent,  that  he 
uses  that  to  advise  his  chents  what  to  do  in  the  market.  It  is  not 
considered  confidential  only  for  that  particular  purpose,  namely,  that 
it  is  not  to  go  to  your  own  competitors. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  it  is  not  confidential;  it  is  published  all  over 
the  Pacific  coast  and  all  over  the  South.  If  it  comes  to  Hutton  & 
Co.  marked  confidential  it  goes  over  their  wires  throiighout  the 
coimtry,  and  they  have  next  to  the  largest  system  of  private  wirea 
of  any  stock  brokerage  firm  in  New  York  ? 
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Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  I  do  not  say  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  it  is  in  evidence  before  us  that  they  have. 

Mr.  CoNKONG.  Well,  they  have  next  to  the  largest  wire  system  in 
the  country,  but  as  to  the  confidential  proposition  I  did  not  make 
any  such  remark  as  that,  that  they  disseminate  confidential  informa- 
tion throughout  the  coimtry  over  their  wire  system.  I  was  just 
explaining  what  I  considered  as  confidential  information  and  the 
way  it  is  used  in  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Campbell.  After  all  we  are  now  discussing  your  opinion 
upon  the  subject  rather  than  any  information  you  have  with  regard 
to  what  was  done  in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  the  usual  interpretation  given  in  the  office, 
is  it  not?  It  is  not  imusual  for  you  to  send  out  messages  saying 
you  have  received  confidential  information,  is  it? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Oh,  no,  certainly  not;  that  is  a  common  expres- 
sion here  in  Wall  Street,  and  I  have  worked  for  many,  many  houses. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  the  interpretation  which  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  it,  namely,  that  it  is  confidential  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not 
mtended  to  go  out,  as  you  expressed  it  a  few  moments  ago,  to  a 
competitor  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  give  it  out  to 
the  houses  that  are  connected  with  the  house  that  is  sending  it  out  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  the  common  interpretation  of  that  word 
*  ^  confidential' '? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  If  Mr.  Hutton  had 
had  positive  personal  information  that  this  note  of  the  President 
was  to  come,  $20,000  would  have  been  a  modest  amount  to  have 
made? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  should  think  he  would  have  been  foolish  if  he 
did  not  make  about  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Any  man  who  had  capital  enough  to  operate  on 
the  significance  of  that  proposition  would  have  hit  the  market  very 
hearify  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  For  instance,  judging  from  the  activities  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Baruch,  acting  upon  nis  own  judgment  and  making  a  half 
million  dollars  in  three  or  four  days,  if  he  had  had  positive  and 
actual  knowledge  of  this  peace  note  there  would  not  have  been 
money  enough  m  the  city  of  New  York  to  have  paid  him  off  the 
nieht  of  the  20th,  would  there  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  You  are  right,  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  a  Uttle  further  interpretation  of 
that  word  *' confidential,*'  because  I  am  getting  new  light  on  it.  As 
I  understand  it,  when  you  get  confidential  information  it  is  like  a 
race-horse  tip ;  you  go  and  give  it  to  other  fellows  so  that  they  may 
bet  on  it;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  If  you  are  directly  concerned  and  you  get  con- 
fidential information,  you  naturally  want  to  impart  it  to  your  clients 
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who  are  interested  in  those  particular  securities  upon  which  you 
have  this  confidential  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  So  if  you  get  a  confidential  tele- 
gram it  would  be  all  right  to  keep  the  confidence,  but  go  and  lay  the 
telegram  on  a  table  where  your  customers  could  read  it? 

Mt.  Conkling.  No,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  impart  the  information,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Conkling.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  man  to  get  what  he  considers 
confidential  information,  and  then  he  can  go  tefi  his  customers  orally 
or  by  telegraph  that  he  has  received  word  that  such  and  such  is  about 
to  transpire,  and  he  advises  them  to  do  this  and  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  the  confidence  but  tell  your  customers 
everj^thing  about  it? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir,  if  you  want  to;  that  is  up  to  the  broker, 
whatever  he  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  said  it  was  your  belief  that  your  people  had  no 
advance  information.  You  did  not  know  about  Exhibit  H-1  until 
I  showed  it  to  you,  did  you? 

Mr.  Conkling.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  that  gives  information  about  a  statement 
coming  out. 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  say  you  did  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  see  what  time  that  was  received  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  It  was  received  12.48,  and  that  went  out  at  12.57 
[indicating].  That  is  not  very  much  difference.  If  this  was  the 
advance  information  ahead  of  this  here  [indicating]  it  is  only  the 
difference  between  12.57  and  12.48. 

Mr,  Whipple.  That  is  it.  Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  your  firm  says  that  they  did  at  some  time  receive  from 
Waslnngton  over  their  private  wire  a  telegram  giving  all  the  infor- 
mation that  appeared  in  this  important  one  that  you  remember. 
You  observed  tnat,  did  jrou  not? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir;  but  1  did  not 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Yes,  pardon  me,  of  course  you  did  not. 
You  know  they  claim  to  have  received  it.  Now,  if  they  had  that 
telegram  here  with  a  stamp  on  it  showing  when  it  was  received, 
then,  you  see,  we  would  have  known  when  they  got  this  important 
information. 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  observe  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  fact  that  they  have  not  got  that  important 
dispatch  here  with  the  stamp  on  it — ;— 

Mr.  Conkling  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  can  not  show  the  copy  of  it  or  when  it  was 
sent,  you  see. 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  And  the  fact  that  your  own  office  says,  the  people 
who  have  received  it,  that  they  never  received  any  such  telegram — 
you  see,  you  follow  me? 

Mr.  Conkling.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  You  see,  that  points  to  their  not  having  received 
it  as  they  say  they  did,  over  the  wire,  but  having  received  it  in  some 
other  way.    That  is  obvious,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNQ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  therefore  we  are  left  to  specidate  when  they 
did  receive  it  ? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  was  only  stating  that  because  you  gave  such  an 
intelligent  interpretation  and  such  a  loyal  statement  for  your 
employers.  But  this  telegram  which  they  say  they  received  their 
employees  say  they  did  not  receive,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Connolly  said  he  sent  it.  Now,  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  their 
letter  files  and  that  is  whjr  we  are  asking  whether  in  some  other  way 
that  extremely  important  information  got  out  earher,  and  you  can  not 
help  the  committee  out  on  that,  can  you? 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  we  have  got  to  pursue  that  inquiry  some- 
where else. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Of  course,  a  broker  is  very  busy  and  receives  many 
telegrams  pertaining  to  the  payment  of  money  and  bookkeeping 
telegrams  and  so  forth  and  can  not  preserve  everything. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  course,  he  can  not  preserve  everythmg. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  He  throws  them  in  the  wastebasket. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But,  you  see,  the  difficulty  of  it  is  that  both  of  the 
men  through  whom  it  may  have  come  say  tnat  they  never  received  it. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused.  Who  is  your  next  witness,  Mr. 
Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Shea. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  he  the  last  man  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  there  is  Mr.  Maltby  and  then  Mr.  MacMillan 
is  here.  You  know,  he  was  referred  to  yesterday  in  connection  with 
the  Plaza  matter. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  MB.  CHSISTOPHEB  A.  SHEA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  your  fuD  name. 

Mr.  Shea.  Christopher  A.  Shea. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Christopher  A.  Shea  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  reside  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  telegrapher  by  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  have  been  for  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Several;  20. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Twenty  years  or  so  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Employed  by  Messrs.  Button  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Afr.  Whipple.  For  how  many  years  t 

Mr.  Shea.  Since  last  August. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  What  were  your  particular  duties  in  December  last 
in  the  Hutton  office  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Telegraphing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Nobody  can  hear  you.  You  have  got  to  raise  your 
voice. 

Mr.  Shea.  TeleOTaphing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  particular  assignment  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Shea.  Any  wire  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Any  wire;  none  especially. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  mean  you  were  a  sort  of  spare  man  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Not  a  spare  man;  a  filler  in. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  filler  in  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes;  I  worked  anywhere. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  had  not  received  any  permanent  and  defi- 
nite assignment  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  what  wire  you  were  working  on^ 
if  any,  on  the  20th  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  That  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  ask  vou  to  look  at  this  paper,  Exhibit  H-3, 
and  see  if  there  is  any  symbol  on  it  indicating  that  you  had  to  do 
with  that  message. 

Mr.  Shea.  I  did  not  receive  it,  but  I  sent  it  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  that  is  the  copy  of  the  paper  sent,  then,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  that  would  help  you  to  know  which  wire  you 
were  working  on  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes;  the  Chicago  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  working  on  the  Chicago  wire  sending  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  there  is  a  symbol  there  indicating  that  you 
sent  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  what  time  is  it  dated  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  It  is  dated  at  1.15  p.  m. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  shows  that  you  were  working  on  that  wire  at 
that  time  1 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  regular  hours  for  luncheon,  or  had 
you  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No;  but  at  11  o'clock  I  go  out  usually. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  how  long  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Fifteen  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  that  was 
not 

Mr.  Shea  (interposing) .  No ;  I  remember  sending  it. 

Mr.  Whipple,    i  ou  do  remember  sending  it  i 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  who  handed 
it  to  you  i 

Mr.  Shea.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  do  you  happen  to  remember  it  ? 
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Mr.  Shea.  Because  it  is  confronted  to  me.    It  is  put  before  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  your  symbol  had  not  been  put  there,  would  you 
have  remembered  it? 

Mr.  Shea.  Possibly  I  would  have,  on  account  of  the  wording. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  there  particular  about  the  wording  or  the 
subject  matter  that  makes  you  remember  it? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  can  not  explain  that.  You  can  remember  a  thing  if 
is  put  before  you,  and  you  can  not  remember  a  thing  if  it  is  not  put 
beiore  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  it  has  been  a  transmission  of  a  statement  saying, 
**Your  order  for  100  shares  of  Atchison  is  fiUcd  at  so  and  so/'  vou 
would  not  have  remembered  it  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No;  because  there  are  lots  of  orders  for  Atchison  filed 
every  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  it,  but  it  is  on  account  of  the  unusual  char- 
acter of  it  that  you  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No,  it  is  just  what  it  is;  that  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  how  do  you  remember 

Mr.  Shea  (interposing).  You  might  show  me  a  painting  and  say 
^*Did  you  ever  see  that  before"  and  I  might  shut  my  eyes  and  say 
"No"  or  "Yes;  I  saw  that  painting." 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  remember  sending  it  and  that  fixes  in  your 
memorv  that  you  were  sending  on  the  Chicago  wire? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  me  show  you  Exhibit  H-1.  Did  you  ever 
see  that  before  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  rather  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Oh,  just  because  it  is  put  before  me,  the  same  as  any- 
thing else,  and  it  is  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  see  any  symbol  on  it  indicating  that  you 
did? 

Mr.  Shea.  No;  I  do  not  see  any. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  your  statement  in  regard  to  that  is  an 
act  of  memory  ? 

Mr.  Shea,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  account  of  its  substance  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes ;  and  it  is  about  the  same  time  and  appertaining  to 
the  same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  referring  to  the  Clement-Barrett  confidential 
telegram.     You  think  you  took  that  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  have  an  idea  I  saw  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  took 
it  or  whether  I  sent  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  you  could  not  have  sent  it  if  you  were  re- 
ceiving in  New  York  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Shea.  WelL  I  mean  I  received  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  saw  it  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  think  l  saw  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  if  you  did  see  it,  very  likely  it  was  exhibited 
to  you  by  somebody  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Well,  not  especiallv. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  especially? 

Mr.  Shea.  You  see,  there  are  lots  of  things  that  you  can  hear 
coming  over  you  or  passing  by  you. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Then  if  you  carry  in  your  mind  the  impression  of 
having  seen  it  or  having  heard  it,  that  means  that  it  was  something 
that  made  an  impression  upon  your  memory  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No.  it  is  the  pecuhar  condition  in  telegraphing.     You 
can  remember  tilings  and  you  do  not  know  how. 
Il  Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  you  do  remember  it? 

Mr.  Shea.  Well,  I  did  not  say  I  do  remember  it;  that  is,  how  I 
remember  it,  but  possibly  it  is  rather  vague. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  stock  flash.  Exhibit  H-2;  what  about  that  t 

Mr.  Shea.  I  did  not  see  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  see  that  ? 

Air.  Shea.  12.57.     I  do  not  remember  seeing  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  not  your  symbol  on  it? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  wiU  you  take  Exhibit  H-4  ?  Will  you  look  at 
that  ?  That  is  the  long  and  somewhat  important  one  and  the  last 
of  the  four  sent. 

Ml.  Shea.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  see  any  symbol  on  it  indicating  that  you 
sent  it  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whose  symbols  are  there  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  There  is  a  letter  C  on  there  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  would  stand  for  Mr.  Conklmg? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Conkling  testified  that  he  remembers  it  and  sent 

it.  ^ 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  had  no  memory  of  having  sent  this  before 
I  handed  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  saw  it  before. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  tell  me  if  you  have  any  memory  of  having 
received  any  such  message  on  the  Washington  line  or  on  tlie  southern 
line  on  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  help  on  the  southern  line  or  the  Washington 
lino  at  all  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  am  on  the  Washington  wire  a  great  deal,  relieving 
Mr.  Ber.kcr  there  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you.  Do  you  remember 
at  any  time  of  any  such  message  as  this  Exhibit  H-4  coming  in  over 
the  Washington  Imo  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Which  one  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  one  I  showed  you  is  a  message  that  is  sent  out^ 
and  the  idea  is,  or  the  claim  is,  that  a  message  came  in  over  the  Wash- 
ington wire  on  which  this  outgoing  message  was  based.  Do  you 
remember  any  such  thing  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  'Why,  I  could  not  tell  unless  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  that  because  you  do  have 
a  memory  with  regard  to  the  others  and  I  want  you  to  state  to  the 
committee  whether  you  have  any  memory  of  having  received  on  the 
Washington  wire  or  on  the  southern  line  a  message  reading  practi- 
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cally  exactly  like  this,  except  the  first  part  of  it.  That  is,  it  would 
read:  *'We  inform  you  confidentially'' — now,  beginning  to  quote — 
*'  that  a  highly  important  message  to  all  belhgerents  and  neutrals  has 
been  issued  from  Washington,  interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  belhg- 
erents in  l>ehalf  of  peace  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American  de- 
mands on  record  to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace  and  a  warning  that 
neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon.  Full  text  to  be 
given  out  to-night  and  will  be  looked  upon  as  move  of  great  moment/' 

Do  you  remember  receiving  a  telegram  reading  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  can  not  specifically  remember  that;  no. 

Mr.  Whipple,  I  mean  on  December  20,  or  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Shea.  I  am  on  that  Washington  wire  a  great  deal.     I  was  there, 
while  Becker  was  sick  three  days  last  week. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  am  talking  about  December  20. 

Mr.  Shea.  No  ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  remember  any  such  thing  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  can  not  remember  specifically  any  such  thing.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  remember  those  things. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  you  see  you  have  a  remarkable  memory  about 
the  other. 

Mr.  Shea.  That  was  because  I  remembered  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  a  remarkable  memory  about  the  other  throe. 
You  said  what  no  other  witness  had  said,  that  3"ou  remembered  one 
of  them,  because  you  had  seen  it,  and  you  remembered  you  did  not 
send  flash  reports  over  your  wire,  and  you  are  the  first  man  who 
said  that  he  remembered  the  substance  of  the  Barrett  telegram. 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  am  asking  vou  about  the  other  one,  and  you 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  memory  about  it. 

Ml*.  Shea.  That  is  because  it  was  a  negative  condition,  and  this  is 
a  positive  condition. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  asked  you  whether  you  remembered  receiving  any 
such  message  as  that  Exhibit  H-4. 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mi\  Whipple.  Have  you  any  specific  memory  of  receiving  a  mes- 
sage couched  in  language  like  that  and  of  that  supreme  national  im- 
portance, or  world  importance  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  have  no  memory  of  receiving  it  now. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  (hat  is  all  right.  No  memory  now  of  having 
received  it? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  you  mean  ( 

Mr.  Shea.  We  are  handling;  those  all  day  long. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WeU,  you  do  not  handle  ])roclamations  like  that 
every  day,  of  world  interest  'i 

Mr.  Shea.  No;  but  there  are  all  kmds  of  flashes  going  over  the 
wire  pertaining  to  the  stock  market,  every  15  or  20  mmutes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  present  at  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Becker  tnis  morning  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  overhear  it  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  do  you  know  that  you  have  reproduced  in 
this  last  answer,  perhaps  in  a  little  fainter  way,  exactly  what  Mr. 
Hutton  said  to  Mr.  Becfcer  this  morning  ? 
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Mr.  Shea.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  not  Mr.  Hutton  impress  upon  Mr.  Becker  this 
morning  that  in  the  multitude  of  things  going  over  the  wire,  no 
opei:Ator  could  remember  or  could  say  'vrtiether  one  thing  went  over 
it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  substantially  what  you  have  said  with  regard 
not  to  the  first  three  but  with  regard  to  the  last  one.  Is  not  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  said  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  practically  stated  that  in  your  testimony. 
When  we  got  to  the  last  one  you  reflected  substantially  what  your 
employer  said  this  morning  to  another  employee  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Not  because  he  said  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  perhaps  not  because,  but  because  your  minds 
thought  alike. 

Mr.  Shea.  Anybody  elso^s  mind  might  think  alike. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  Mr.  Becker's  mind  unfortunately,  did  not, 
and  one  or  two  other  straightfor\\^ard  gentlemen  who  come  from  your 
office,  too.  They  say  they  would  have  remembered  a  message  of 
that  importance  and  they  remembered  that  it  did  not  come.  So 
those  nunds  did  not  work  like  yours  and  Mr.  Hutton's. 

Mr.  Shea.  All  minds  do  not  run  in  the  same  chaimel. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  thoudit  vou  said  that  evervbodv's  minds  could 
work  like  yours  and  Mr.  Button's. 

Mr.  Shea.  But  where  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  things 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  But  Mr.  Becker,  with  more  multi- 
plicity than  you  have,  and  Mr.  Hummel,  who  was  here  awhile  ago, 
with  just  as  much  multiplicity  as  you  have,  with  steady  employment 
in  a  steady  position,  both  of  their  minds  worked  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  state  that  no  such  message  came  over  the  wire^  while 
they  were  there.     That  is  right  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Thev  had  just  as  much  multiplicity  to  deal  with  as 
you  ?     What  is  it  ?     Speak,  please. 

Mr.  Shea.  I  do  not  understand  the  drift. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  the  drift. 

Mr.  Shea.  Well,  the  point,  then. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  not  necessary  to  understand  the  point. 

Mr.  Shea.  Well,  what  it  is,  then  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  question  is  whether  vou  had  any  memory  of 
having  received  over  the  southern  wire  or  tlie  Washington  wire  that 
message  or  the  one  substantially  that  I  have  quoted  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  At  this  moment,  I  have  no  memory  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  had  any  memory  of  it  at  any  moment 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  have  not  thought  about  it;  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  had  any  memory  of  it  at  any  moment 
within  the  last  month  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  that  is  the  question.  That  is  the  point  of  it, 
and  that  is  the  drift  of  it. 
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The  CuAiRMAN.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  would  like  to  ask  several  questions. 
Before  coming  over  to  this  committee  you  had  talked  with  Mr. 
Hutton  and  with  Mr.  Becker,  had  you  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No,  sir:  I  had  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  heard  them  talking  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  you  discuss  with  anybody  before  com- 
ing here  the  po.-sibiUty  of  vour  memory  being  searched  in  regard  to 
receiving  a  message  from  Washington  on  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.   You  did  not  discuss  it? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  talked  about  handUng  the  message.  I  did  not  say  I 
received  it.     I  know  I  handled  that  message. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  you  handled  that  message? 

Mr.  Shea.  That  message;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  handled  that  message  ? 

Mr.  Shea.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  on  December  20? 

Mr.  Shea.  That  one  rij^ht  there,  with  my  letter  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  is  that  ?     Is  that  it  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No:  it  is  the  one  with  the  letter  S  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  it.  Let  us  get  that  straight.  Oh,  yes, 
the  message  to  Clement,  the  me^ssage  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  that  is  not  the  message  I  am  speaking  about. 
Now,  you  understand  that  your  firm  is  under  fire  on  this  lost  telegram 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Becker  testified  that  he  received  no  such 
telegFam  on  December  20th. 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  other  operator  who  had  come  here  had 
given  the  same  testimony. 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  remember  very  positively  about  these 
other  telegrams.  You  say  this  is  a  negative  proposition  about  the 
lost  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  regular  work  was  not  on  the  Washington 
wire,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Not  as  Mr.  Becker  is,  but  I  relieved  there,  though. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  relieve  there  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  As  often  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Shea.  Sometimes,  if  he  wants  to  go  out  or  go  to  lunch,  I 
relieve  him. 

The  Chairman;  Are  vou  the  only  one  who  has  relieved  him? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  believe  t  am  the  only  one  who  had  relieved  him  re- 
cently. 

The  Chairman.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  facts  as  far  as  you 
remember  them.  I  am  not  trying  to  criticize  you  at  all,  but  this  com- 
mittee must  find  out  the  truth  of  this  matter.     Now,  do  you  not 
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think,  with  all  reasonable  persons,  that  it  would  be  a  remarkable 
proposition  that  vou  could  remember  these  other  telegrams  dis- 
tinctly, and  yet  when  switched  from  your  regular  work  to  this  extra 
work  and  a  telegram  came  from  the  National  (capital  about  a  world- 
wide peace  movement,  that  you  could  not  remember  distinctly  and 
answer  this  committee  specifically  about  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Why,  it  would  seem  so,  but  we  were  flashing  all  kind 
of  peace  telegrams  at  that  time  that  were  emanating  from  the  Dow 
Jones  service.  They  were  in  the  air.  We  were  getting  them  at  all 
times. 

The  Chaikman.  Now,  you  will  not  say  that  you  received  that  tele- 
gram, will  you? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  will  not  say  that  I  received  it:  I  will  not  say  that  I 
did  not  receive  it.     I  may  have  handled  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  vou  handled  it,  and,  of  course,  you  could 
not  have  sent  it:  you  could  not  have  been  in  Chicago.  I  am  asking 
you  about  the  Washington  telegram  on  December  20. 

Mr.  Shea.  Oh,  yes. 

The  CiLViRMAN.  You  say  that  you  handled  that  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  can  not  say  that  I  handled  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  aiiythii^g  that  will  revive  yoxir 
memory  so  as  to  make  you  say  it  hereafter?  The  committee  wants 
to  got  some  definite  expression  from  you  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Shea.  Unless  it  is  the  presentation  of  the  telegram  before  me, 
and  then  I  might  recogt^izo  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  will  producjo  the  telegram  and 
there  is  a  mark  on  it  to  show  that  you  handled  it,  of  course  then  we 
will  know  that  you  did  handle  it.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  pro- 
ducing that  telegram  I 

Mr.  Shea.  No;  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  filing  of 
those  things. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  wants  to  be  fair  and  just  to  you. 
It  seems  to  bo  plain  to  you  now  that  it  is  apparent  to  the  committee 
that  you  came  over  here  with  the  intention  of  trynig  to  create  a  little 
confusion  about  whether  Mr.  Becker  handled  this  or  whether  you 
might  have  possibly  handled  it. 

Mr.  Shea.  Not  at  all.  I  ki  ow  that  I  handled  a  jnessage  pertaining 
to  peace. 

The  Cila^irmax.  You  har.dlod  the  message  from  Chicago  i 

Mi\  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ("hairman.  Do  you  want  to  make  this  conunittee  behevo,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  your  finn  is  under  fire,  that  you  are  h(dpii  g  them 
to  find  a  way  to  escape  from  the  proposition  tiiat  a  telegram  trom 
Washington  about  a  great  intcn  ational  peace  movement  is  lost  ^ 

Mr.  Shea.  I  am  trving  to  tell  vou  the  exact  truth. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  telUng  us  anything. 

Mr.  Shea.  I  will  tell  you  positively  that  I  did  seiid  that  message. 

The  Chairman.  Which  message  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  The  07  e  that  has  my  initial  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  admitted,  and  that  is  the  Chii-ago 
message,  but  about  the  Washington  telegram? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  can  not  say  now  that  I  received  that  message;  no,  air. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  really  want  the  committee  to 
beUeve  about  that  ? 
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Mr.  Shea.  I  can  not  tell  thorn  what  to  boliove  or  what  not.  I  am 
willing  to  help  them  in  any  way  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  give  lis  some  impression,  and  it  is 
perfectly  manifest  now  that  you  are  the  only  one  of  those  telegraph 
oi)erators  in  that  firm  that  has  come  here  to  try  to  confuse  the  com- 
mittee after  Mr.  Becker  says  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  receiving 
such  a  telegram,  and  all  we  want,  without  imputing  your  sincerity, 
is  to  know  what  you  would  hke  the  committee  to  believe. 

Mr.  Shea.  I  am  not  tryhig  to  confuse  you.  I  am  trying  to  tell 
you  all  I  know.  Take  an  example.  Look  up  the  Ufe  of  Edison, 
written  by  Dyer,  in  the  Ubrary  hero,  and  you  wid  see  that  at  Loids- 
ville  when  he  was  a  telegraph  operator  tnere  and  received  the  an- 
noxmcement  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  he  did  it  so 
mechanicaUy  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  had  taken  over  the  wire 
until  it  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  outside. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  those  lapses  occur,  but  there  is 
no  lapse  about  these  other  telegrams,  and  you  have  said  that  you 
remember  the  substance  independent  of  the  mitial  on  there. 

Mr.  Shea.  There  are  lots  of  things  that  make  you  remember. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  if  you  can  remember  the 
substance  of  the  telegram,  you  could  remember  the  substance  of  the 
telegram  in  another  form,  could  you  not  ? 

li&.  Shea.  I  might  and  I  mignt  not.  You  are  putting  me  to  an 
extreme  test.     It  is  very  perplexing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  but  here 
is  the  telegram  that  is  lost  and  you  have  testified  that  you  do  remem- 
ber the  substance  of  one  coming  from  Chicago  which  was  identical 
with  the  substance  of  the  one  coming  from  Washington,  and  yet  you 
can  remember  nothing  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Nothing  about  which  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Washington  telegram. 

Mr.  Shea.  I  can  not;  no. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  it  would  have  come  from  the  Capital. 
The  air  was  fuU  of  rumors,  and  you  were  on  unusual  work.     You  had 

3uit  your  regular  work  and  had  gone  over  to  reUeve  anothi^r  man, 
'  you  did  relieve  Him,  and  yet  you  can  remember  no  more  about  it 
than  that  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  have  any 
memory  at  all  about  relieving  Mr.  Becker  at  any  time  on  December  20. 

Mr.  Shea.  At  the  present  moment  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
relieved  him  on  that  specific  day. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  says  that  you  did  not  reHeve  him  and  that 
he  did  not  leave  his  desk  that  day  ne  tells  the  truth,  docs  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  suppose  he  does,  but  if  a  man  works  all  day — he  might 
want  to  answer  a  call  of  nature  and  go  away  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  he  answered  that  no  one  relieved 
him  that  day.  He  answered  it  positively.  He  is  a  truthful  man,  is 
he  not? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  behove  Mr.  Becker  to  be  a  truthful  man. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  he  said  that,  that  is  the  truth,  isn^t  it  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  In  so  far  as  he  can  recollect;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  the  questions  I  wish  to  ask. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Shea,  you  were  on  the  Chicago 
wire  at  1.15? 

Mr.  SiiEA.  At  1.15;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  remember  how  long  you  stayed  on  that? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  could  not  remember  now.  I  am  off  and  on,  first  on 
San  Francisco  and  then  on  Washington,  and  I  am  on  a  pony  wire  and 
on  the  receiving  side. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  this  telegram  that  you  sent,  you  say  stands 
out  distinctly  hi  your  mind.  You  sent  that  at  1.15.  Do  you  re- 
member receiving  about  the  same  time  a  telegram  of  larger  import 
from  the  Nation^  Capital? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  do  not  remember  it;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  would  remember  it  if  you  had  received  it, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  do  not  know.     We  do  things  mechanically. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  you  did  not  do  this  mechanically  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  know;  but  you  asked  me  to  see  sucli  and  such  a 
painting 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  But  you  do  not  remember  this  tele- 
gram because  of  the  substance  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  The  substance  was  flying  in  the  air  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is,  the  same  substance,  only  more  of  it? 

Mr.  Shea.  The  same  substance,  but  there  is  detail.  There  is  the 
actual  thing  presented  to  you.    Just  follow  your  senses;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Hutton  criticise  one  of  his 
operators  for  anything  that  he  had  ever  done  before  in  his  office  until 
this  morning?    " 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  it  was  the  first  time  vou  had  ever  heard  him 
criticise  an  operator  for  anything  that  he  had  done  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  To  the  best  oi  my  recollection,  this  is  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  stand  aside. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  the  committee  hear  Mr.  Maltby  next,  if  he  is 
here? 

The  CiLMRMAN.  Yes. 

TESTIMOmr   OF   MORRIS  W.  MALTBT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Maltby.  Morris  W.  Maltby. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wiiere  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  In  the  Hotel  Albert. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  do  some  telegraphing,  and  I  am  supposed  to  take 
care  of  the  messages  and  business  and  reports  that  are  to  oe  sent  out 
on  the  wires;  see  that  they  take  their  ordianry  course,  and  as  promptly 
as  possible;  put  each  one  of  them  m  the  order  in  which  they  should 

SO- 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  the  Hutton  house  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Here  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  About  a  year. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  its  relation  to  Mr.  Toomey — the  position 
that  you  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Our  relations  have  never  been 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposmg).  Defined? 

Mr.  Maltby.  No,  sir;  never  been  defined. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  he  your  superior  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Well,  he  was,  and  he  is  frequentl}'^  my  superior — 
I  ffues  he  is  supposed  to  be  my  superior. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Either  ho  is  your  superior  or  you  are  his  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  If  I  want  him  to  do  anything  I  Jisk  him  to  do  it,  and 
if  he  wants  me  to  do  anything  he  asks  me  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  work  along  amicably  and  amiably  together? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  if  you  are  entrusted  with  the  sending 
out  of  the  so-called  flashes  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  could. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Not  very  often. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.     Tliere  he  is  a  little  your  superior  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  he  work  the  instruments— does  he  operate 
the  wire? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  never  saw  liim  work  a  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  do  to  some  extent? 

^It.  Maltby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  much? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Considerable,  yes.     If  we  are  short  a  man  or  so,  I 
always  work  a  wire. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  And  did  you  spell  the  operators  when  they  go  to 
lunch  or  did  they  spell  each  other? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Lately  I  have  spelled  them  since  business  has  been 
dull. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  Did  3'ou  in  December  ? 

Mr.  M^iLTBY.  I  have  right  along  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  did  you  very  much  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Not  a  great  deal,  but  I  did  some.     December  was  a 
very  busy  month,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  ^Vhen  you  have  a  busy  month,  you  have  about  all 
you  can  do  in  performing  your  own  duties,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  say  you  did  not  much  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Hutton  talked  to  Mr. 
Becker  this  moniing  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  was  in  the  room:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  join  in  trie  conversation  { 

Mr.  Maltby.  No.     I   did  not  even  hear  what   he  said.     I  was 
quite  a  little  distance  from  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  liear  him  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  No.     I  was  in  the  room  and  I  heard  him  talking 
with  Mr.  Becker,  but  I  did  not  hear  what  ho  said. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Becker  i 
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Mr.  Maltby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  not  discuss  with  him  at  all  what  he  had 
testified  to,  or  mention  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  This  morning  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  at  any  time  before  you  came  over  here. 

Mr.  Maltby.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  said  anything  to  him  about  his 
testimony. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  wish  you  would  be  quite  sure  on  that. 

Mr.  Maltby.  Only  to  this  extent 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  First,  did  you  talk  with  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  talked  with  him  about  what  I  read  in  the  papers 
this  morning;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  your  talk  before  or  after  Mr.  Hutton  talked 
to  him  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  It  was  before. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  heard  you  talking  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Why,  Mr.  Shea  might  have  heard  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  his  superior  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  also  Mr.  Becker's  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  do  you  have  the  hiring  or  discharging  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  they  work  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  think  Mr.  Shea  may  have  been  or  was 
present  when  you  talked  with  Mr.  Becker  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  that  what  Mr.  Shea  was  speaking  to  you  about 
after  he  left  the  stand  and  before  you  got  on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  No,  sir;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  investigation 
at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  else  was  within  earshot  when  you  talked  to 
Mr.  Becker  in  Mr.  Shea's  presence  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  that  even  Mr.  Shea  was 

S resent,  but  Mr.  Shea  would  naturally  be  very  close  to  where  Mr. 
►ecker  was  standing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  were  the  rest  of  the  operators  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  This  was  before  the  market  had  opened. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  much  before  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Oh,  it  was  probably  20  minutes  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  how  long  was  it  before  Mr.  Hutton  talked  to 
him  that  you  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  would  say  it  was  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  did  Mr.  Hutton  talk  to  him  before  the  market 
opened  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  some  10  minutes,  or  at  least  10  minutes  before  t 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  tell  Mi*.  Hutton  what  your  conversation 
had  been  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  speak  to  hun  about  it  ? 
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Mr.  M.VI.TBY.  No,  sir;  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Becker  on  this 
was  only  in  a  joking  way.  I  was  looking  at  the  headlines  in  the  paper 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  did  not  say  anything  serious  to  him  1 

Mr.  Maltbt.  No,  sir;  no  serioas  conversation  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  joking  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  to  the  position  it  put  him  in  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  As  something  I  saw  in  the  headlines  of  diflFeront 
papc^rs. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  did  not  participate  in  the  serious  talk  ps  to 
his  testimony  and  the  possibility  of  his  having  testified  correctly  in 
the  way  that  he  did  testify  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  heard  Mr.  Shea  testify? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir;  Iteard  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  could  not  hear 
it  pU. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  jo\x  heard  him  and  noted  the  different  we  v  in 
which  he  dealt  with  this  last  telegram  from  that  in  which  he  talked 
about  the  other  throe  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  did  not  hear  it  all,  and  I  could  not  see  from  where 
I  w«s. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  will  not  press  you  further  about  that.  Now, 
I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Maltby,  to  examine  Exhibit  H~l  and  state  whether 
or  not  you  ever  saw  that  before. 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  it;  I  am  pretty  sure  I 
never  saw  tJiat  before. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  not  that  naturally,  as  it  came  into  the 
office,  come  under  your  direction  or  observation  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  My  work  principally  is  seeing  that  things  that  go 
out  are  placed  in  their  regular  order.  It  was  quite  possiole  for  me 
to  have  seen  that,  but  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  would  have  been  possible  for  you  to  see  it  merely 
accidentally,  or  hearing  it  come  on  the  wire  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  it  would  not  come  in  the  ordinary  course  under 
your  observation,  because  your  work  has  to  do  witn  sending  out 
things  rather  than  receiving  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  you  say  about  Exhibit  H-2,  the  flash? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes;  I  saw  that,  out  that  is  not 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  What  is- the  first  you  saw  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  That  is  not  the  one  that  I  saw  first.  It  has  the  same 
wording. 

•  Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  Mr.  Maltby,  that  is  quite  an  important 
statement,  because  the  committee  thought  until  someone  had  raised 
a  doubt,  heretofore,  that  we  had  all  the  copies  of  telegrams  that 
went  out.  We  were  advised  that  we  did  not  nave  all  that  came  in, 
but  it  was  said  that  we  surely  had  copies  of  all  that  went  out  dealing 
with  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Maltby.  Will  you  let  me  explain  to  you  a  little  bit  what  I 
mean  about  this  ? 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Surely.  I  think  the  committee  will  like  to  hoar 
what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Maltby.  This  flash  was  originally  written  partly  with  a  type- 
writer and  partly  with  a  lead  pencil  by  Mr.  Toomey,  and  then  sent 
and  then  copied  over  again;  and  I  think  I  wrote  that  '^C  on  there 
on  account  of  Mr.  Conkong  having  sent  it  and  having  both  hands  full 
at  the  time.  It  looks  Uke  my  '*C/'  and  this  was  to  be  sent  particu- 
larly on  the  western  wire  by  the  looks  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  was  it  not  to  be  sent  on  the  southern  wire  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  It  should  have  been,  yes;  but  there  probably  was 
another  copy  that  went  on  the  southern  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  is  that  copy? 

Mr.  Maltby.  It  should  be  in  the  business  somewhere. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  we  ask  you  to  look  for  it?  We  have  asked 
another  gentleman,  but  you  are  his  superior,  and  I  think  the  com- 
mittee would  Uke  to  have  copies  of  everf  telegram  on  this  subject 
matter  on  this  date. 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  will  try  and  find  it.  Is  the  business  of  December 
20  still  up  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  mean,  what  the  committee  has  not  got. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Look  at  Exhibit  H-3.  If  you  will  peruse  that,  and 
then  state  whether  you  have  seen  it  before  or  not. 

Mr.  Matlby.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  see  that? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  could  not  be  positively,  but  that  would  naturally  be 
handed  to  me  to  send  to  Clement  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  By  whoever  was  working  on  the  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  it  would  not  be  handed  to  you  by  the  person 
who  was  working  on  the  wire. 

Mr.  Maltby.   You  mean  who  would  hand  it  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Whopple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maltby.  Probably  a  boy. 

Mr.  Whipple.  From  Mr.  Elfis  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Probably  from  Mr.  EUis;  yes,  sir.  That  is  Mr.  Ellis' 
writing. 

Mr.  Whipple,  ^ind  do  you  remember  of  seeing  it  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  remember  of  seeing  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  can  you  remember  that  so  long  back  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Well,  because  I  knew  from  some  conversation  that 
came  up  over  this  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  there  any  symbol  on  that  that  indicates  it  went 
through  your  hands  i 

Mr.  Maltby.  No,  sir;  there  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  still,  on  account  of  the  subject  matter  and  a 
conversation  which  you  had  with  somebody 

Mr.  Maltby  (interposing).  Now,  you  misunderstood  me  there. 
Not  any  conversation  I  had  with  anybody  over  the*  message,  but 
wire  messages  that  brought  forth  this  message  from  Mr.  EUis? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  that  is  it.  Now,  tno  wire  message  that 
brought  that  forth  from  EUis  is  the  one  you  say  you  never  saw  before, 
and  that  is  Exhibit  1,  don't  you  see? 

Mr.  Maltby.  No;  that  is  not  so. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Look  at  that — Clement  to  Barrett. 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes;  but  that  is 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Wait  a  minute.  You  see  the  message 
that  brought  this  forth  is  Clement  to  Barrett  and  is  as  follows: 

' '  I  hear  that  State  Department  will  issue  statement  to-day  regard- 
ing economic  conditions  European  war  as  affecting  neutrals  intended 
to  promote  peace  prospects.'' 

And  then  the  reply  is:  ^^Our  Washington  wire  gave  us  similar 
message  to  yours;  others  have  same  information  and  we  put  it  out, 
as  it  is  more  or  less  generally  known.'*  Don't  you  see  that  this  is 
the  message  that  brought  forth  the  reply  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir.  But  just  a  moment.  You  are  putting  me 
wrong  there.  This  message  is  not  the  one  that  brought  forth  this 
message — ^not  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  the  message  that  was  sent  making  the 
inquiry  is  not  the  one  that  brought  forth  the  reply? 

Air.  Maltby.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  always  thought  that  if  you  sent  a  message 
asking  for  a  reply  that  the  message  was  the  thing  that  brought  back 
the  replv. 

Mr.  Maltby.  But  let  me  tell  you  this:  This  message  I  never  saw 
[indicating],  but  what  I  did  see  was  a  message  from  Clement  to  Mr. 
Ellis  saying,  in  substance,  "I  object  to  your  taking  anything  that  you 
might  construe  from  my  confidential  message  and  sending  it  out  as  a 
stock  flash,''  and  that  is  what  brought  forth  this  message. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  another  lost  one,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  and  I  think  it  is  one  that  has  been  referred  to. 
Now,  you  have  told  us  about  a  second  message  from  Clement  to 
Ellis,  tnat  is,  the  first  was  from  Clement  to  Barrett,  which  you  never 
saw,  but  you  saw  one  a  Uttle  later  from  Clement  to  Ellis. 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  you  have  given  us  quite  important  aid. 
Here  is  a  telegram.  Exhibit  H-1,  from  Clement  to  Barrett,  marked 
confidential: 

I  hear  that  State  Department  will  issue  statement  to-day  regarding  economic  con- 
ditions European  war,  as  affecting  neutrals.    Intended  to  promote  peace  prospects. 

Evidently  after  that,  then,  there  came  back  this  message,  which  is 
missing,  from  Clement  addresesd,  you  think,  to  Ellis  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  It  was  either  EUis  or  Hutton;  I  won't  be  sure. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  which  he  said,  in  substance,  **I  object  to  your 
sending  out  a  flash  based  on  my  confidential  message  to  Barrett  or 
yourseU''  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  That  was  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  the  second  one  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  .  And  then  following  that  was  this  Exhibit  H-3  to 
Clement: 

Our  \^^a8hington  wire  gave  us  similar  message  to  yours.  Others  have  same  informa- 
tioBf  and  we  put  it  out,  as  it  is  more  or  less  generally  known.  Your  message  was 
marked  confidential,  and  we  treated  it  so. 

Mr.  Maltbt.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  first  help  we  have  had  in  construing 
that  message;  I  mean,  in  determining  what  the  second  message  was 
and  what  Mr.  ElUs  rephed.  Where  is  that  message,  Clement  to 
EUis? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Those  messages  that  come  in  addressed  to  members 
of  the  firm  are  given  to  them  by  boys,  and  what  becomes  of  them 
is  a  matter  of  luck.  They  might  be  lying  on  the  desk  or  they  might 
be  put  in  the  basket. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  one  was  probably  directed  to  Mr.  Ellis  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  do  not  know.  If  he  signed  it  "E.  F.  H."  it  might 
have  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Hutton. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  then,  we  come  to  the  fourth  telegram.  Will 
you  look  at  that  and  see  if  you  have  seen  it  before?  First,  have  you 
seen  that  paper  before  ( 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  this  paper. 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  you  first  saw  it. 

Mr.  Maltby.  Well,  of  course,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  it  is  absolutely  the  way  it  happened  or  not;  but  I  probably 
got  that  message  and  nad  it  sent  to  McEinnon  first  on  the  Chicago 
wire,  and  then  shifted  it  over  and  put  it  on  the  overland  wire  and 
on  the  southern  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  memoiy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  have  a  memory  of  the  message,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  you  see  it.  can  you  visualize  it  as  it  was  hande<l 
to  you? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  do  not  undei"staiid  you. 

Mi.  Whipple.  I  mean,  can  you  recognize  it  as  a  paper  that  w'as 
handed  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  could  identify  it,  yes,  sir. 

Ml.  Whipple.  That  was  an  unusual  message,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was. 

Mi.  Whipple.  Did  you  recognize  its  unusual  and  extiaordinary 
import  at  the  time  ^ 

Mr.  Maltby.  Personally  I  did  recognize  that  if  it  was  true  it  was 
important,  Dut  1  do  not  think  that  I  beHeved  that  it  was  so. 

Ml.  Whipple.  WeU,  just  look  at  the  front  of  it,  "we  are  confiden- 
tially informed.'' 

Mj  .  Maltby.  But  that  happens  a  great  many  times. 

Mr.  W^HIPPLE.  That  is,  your  firm  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  out  an 
impressive  message  giving  confidential  information  which  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  ]No,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  Tell  us  what  you  did  mean. 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  mean  that  information  that  is  given  out  confiden- 
tiaUy  in  a  great  many  cases  is  not  beUeved;  it  is  just  taken  as  some- 
body's guess. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  will  notice  that  the  word  they  struck  out  w^as 
'^relianW  before  the  word  ^'informed"  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  took  it  you 
were  fully  conscious  of  its  importance,  if  it  were  true  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  in  that  category,  important,  tremendously 
imj)ortant,  if  true  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  were  a  little  skeptical  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  ask  the  sender  about  it,  whether  it  was  the 
real  stuff  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  as  it  passed  under  your  eye  y^ou  recognized 
its  tremendous  importance  it  it  were  actually  true  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  do  with  it — but  you  have  described 
that? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  ^ir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  are  only  two  initials  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  southern  operator's  initials  do  not  appear,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Hummel  is  on  the  southern  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  went  over  all  of  your  wires  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes;  on  the  south  wire  and  on  the  overland  wire, 
and  it  must  have  gone  on  the  Chicago  wire,  although  I  do  not  see 
any  sim  there  to  show  who  sent  it.  * 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  say  you  do  not  see  the  incoming  messages? 

Mr.  Maltby.  I  do  not;  no, 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  saw  any  message  in 
your  office  that  day  from  the  Washington  office  stating,  in  sub- 
stance, what  is  stated  there,  b^inning  with  *^I  am  confidentially 
informed"  or  *^I  inform  you  confidentially,  that  a  highly  important 
message,"  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  MXltby.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any  such  message,  or  at  least 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  say  you  regarded  the  one  you  were  sending  as 
unimportant  because  you  did  not  beUeve  it,  but  if  you  had  seen  a 
message  from  your  Washington  house  saying  "we  are  confidentially 
informed"  of  those  important  facts  it  would  have  impressed  you, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Not  a  great  deal;  I  would  not  have  believed  that  any 
more  than  I  did  this. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  if  it  came  right  from  your  Washington 
house,  giving  confidential  information  of  an  important  event  that 
was  to  occur  you  would  have  taken  it  as  a  joke  or  approaching  that? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Well,  coming  from  one  broker  to  another,  I  would  not 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  stock  in  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.  But  you  noticed  the  language  in  which  it  is 
couched  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Rather  remarkable  and  unusual,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  i 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  not  notice  at  the  time  that  the  language 
was  remarkable  and  unusual  and  not  the  language  of  one  stock 
broker  to  another? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Well,  I  never  thought  of  it  as  deeply  as  tiiat.  I  read 
the  message  and  it  made  an  impression,  but  I  did  not  take  any  stock 
in  it,  so  that  I  did  not  think  much  about  it. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  can  see  it  now  ( 

Mr.  Maltby.  Oh,  yes, 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  language  of  a  trahied  and  skilled  mind  in  sum- 
marizing what  you  now  kiiow  was  the  President's  peace  note.  That 
is  clear  enough  to  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes.  Naturally.  In  fact,  I  did  not  read  the  peace 
note  m  full. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  as  you  handled  it  at  the  time  you  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  *' important  if  trues." 

Mr.  Maltby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  remember  receiving  a  message  in  your 
office  from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Maltby.  No.  I  never  saw  any  message  that  this  could  be 
based  on. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  all? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  stand  aside.     You  are  excused. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  MacMillan  is  here,  and  his  testimony  is  very 
short. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MS.  DONALD  HacMILLAV. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  vour  full  name,  Mr.  MacMillan? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Donald  MacMillan. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  business  or  occupation? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Oh,  I  am  a  modest  trader  in  stocks  and  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  httle  louder,  please. 

Mr.  MacMillan.  A  modest  trader  in  stocks  and  commodities. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  an  office  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  the  20th  of  December  where  were  you  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Well,  I  was  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  were  you  staying? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  At  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  for  a  few  days  been  following  the  stock 
market  there  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  as  a  trader,  and,  as  you  modestly  put  it,  a 
modest  trader,  you  had  been  followhig  it  for  some  time  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  in  mind  the  probable  eflfect  of  a  peace 
note  by  the  President  upon  the  market  prices? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  your  opinion  as  to  its  effect  upon  market 
prices  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  thought  it  was  bearish. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  thought  it  would  be  bearish  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  it  would  serve  to  depress  prices  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Hutton  house  or  branch 
at  the  Plaza? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  not  a  customer  and  never  have 
been  a  customer  of  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  but  for  reasons  of  conven- 
ience, on  disagreeable  days,  I  would  use  their  offices  and  give  up 
other  firms  on  the  trades  1  might  place  through  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  whether  you  heard  anything 
there  at  that  ofiice  that  morning  in  regard  to  peace  prospects  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  do  not  recall  having  heard  of  anything  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  appears  that  you  sent  a  message  at  about  12.20 
tt»  Chicago,  through  Logan  &  Bryan's  private  office? 

iir.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  the  message  or  a  copy  of  the  message  [indi- 
cating] ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  that  is  the  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That,  1  think,  was  offered  somewhat  hurriedly, 
and  I  will  now  read  it  into  the  record,  if  it  has  not  already  been.  It 
reads: 

Cleave.  Chicago.  MacMillan  says  President  has  called  a  conference  in  Washing- 
ton early  next  week  of  most  important  newspaper  men  in  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  promulgating  peace  propaganda. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  where  had  you  heard  such  a  statement  as  that  ? 
What  was  the  source  of  your  information  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Oh,  during  that  time  rumors  were  flying  thick 
and  fast.  You  heard  many  many  things  from  many  people.  I  was 
in  many  many  offices  during  the  day,  and  I  am  not  certain  where  I 
heard  it.  I  do  not  recall  having  been  in  Hutton^s  office  that  day  at 
the  Plaza,  nor  any  other  down-town  office  either.  I  have  an  impi  es- 
sion,  but  could  not  state  positively  by  any  means,  that  I  heard  it 
in  Payne,  Weber  &  Co.^s  office  from  some  men  sitting  around  a 
tickerin  the  private  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  what  time  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  would  only  venture  to  guess  at  the  time.  Well, 
I  do  not  know.  It  was  between  the  opening  of  the  market  and  the 
time  I  sent  that  telegram. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Between  10  o'clock  when  the  market  opened  and 
12.20  when  vou  sent  the  message  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  this  was  sent  out  at  12.20? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  vou  take  any  other  measures  to  find  out  the 
truth  of  what  you  haa  heard  stateS  there  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Sterling,  to  have  it  checked  up. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  go  to  his  office  to  do  it? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  it  must  have  been  some  httle  time  before 
12.20  that  you  heard  of  this  rumor? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  some 
little  time. 

Mt.  Whipple.  Well,  15  or  20  minutes  or  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  remember  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  of  it? 
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Mr.  MacMillan.  Well,  I  could  not  recall  their  names,  but  I  recall 
one  man  as  being  a  newspaper  man 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  do  not  recall  his  name,  but  I  think  he  is  with 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  in  an  advertising  capacity — I  met  him  in  an 
advertising  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  he  in  Payne  &  Weber's  office  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  am  imder  the  impression  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  wish  you  would  think  of  his  name. 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  can  not  recall  his  name,  but  I  could  get  it  for 
you  later. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  submit  it  to  the  committee  later? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Gladly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  is  a  gentleman  you  know  and  have  talked  with 
about  advertising? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Oh,  I  know  him  but  slightly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  is  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  Mr.  Block  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  would  not  know  the  name. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  mean  you  do  not  know  his  name,  but  you  can 
identify  the  person  and  find  out? 

Mr.  MacMjllan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  will  let  us  know  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  that  the  first  definite  information  on  which 
you  based  this  telegram,  or  copy  of  telegram,  wliich  has  been  put  in 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Well,  the  logic  of  events  was  such  that  in  my 
judgment  it  appealed  to  me. 

MT.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  the  market  was  on  the  qui  vive,  a 
state  of  expectancy  for  just  something  exactly  like  that? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  In  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  a  peace  movement  by  the  President? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  In  my  judgment,  it  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And,  therefore,  you  were  in  an  inquiring  mood,  and 
you  found  this  newspaper  gentleman  who  gave  you  in  substance  the 
rumor  that  you  asked  about? 

Mi\  MacAiillan.  I  would  not  say  that  he  gave  it  to  me  in  sub- 
stance, or  that  he  gave  it  to  me  at  all,  but  there  were  some  newspaper 
men,  evidently  friends  of  his,  gathered  about  the  ticker  talking,  and 
I  overheard  that  gossip.  I  do  not  state  that  the  Brooklyn  liagle 
man  made  the  statement.  Who  the  other  gentlemen  were,  I  do  not 
know,  other  than  that  I  have  the  impression  that  thoy  were  news- 
paper men. 

Air.  Whipple.  And  in  Payne  &  Weber's  office  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  About  between  half  past  11  and  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Well,  somewhere  tnereabout. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  any  of  them  say  where  they  got  it  from  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  No:  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  MacMillan,  who  signed  this  telegram  ? 
Mr.  MacMillan.  I  wrote  this  out.     It  was  unsigned. 
Mr.  Garrett.  It  was  sent  unsigned  ? 
Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  been  much  about  Washington  ? 
Mr.  MacMillan.  Not  of  recent  years.    I  have  been  there;  yes,  but 
not  recently. 

Mr.  Garrett.  This  telegram  reads: 

MacMillan  says:  President  has  called  a  conference  in  A\ aj^hington  early  next  week 
of  most  important  newflpai>er  men  in  the  country  for  the  piirpopc  of  promulgating 
}>eace  propaganda. 

What  did  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Well,  it  meant  to  me  that  it  was  getting  the 
country's  mind  in  a  proper  frame  to  receive  something  such  as  did 
come  out. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  understand  from  the  intimation  that  came 
to  you  that  the  President  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  newspaper 
men  in  order  to  urge  them,  through  their  respective  journals,  to  dis- 
cuss, advocate,  and  propagate  the  idea  of  peace? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  the  way  we  are  to  interpret  this  language 
here? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  did  not  mean  that  a  meeting  of  the  newspaper 
men  had  been  called  by  the  President  with  a  view  of  stating  to  them 
that  he  had  issued  certain  papers  in  regard  to  peace  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  other  words,  you  understood  that  the  meeting 
of  the  newspaper  men  was  called  by  the  President,  and  you  did  not 
understand  that  that  necessarily  meant  newspaper  correspondents, 
did  you?  You  thought  it  meant  newspaper  editors  or — ^what  was 
your  information  about  that  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Well,  I  had  to  use  my  own  judgment  as  to  that. 
I  thought  it  meant  men  important  in  the  newspaper  world  and 
disseminating  news. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  it  was  to  be  merely  the  beginning  of  an  educa- 
tional move  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  the  way  you  interpreted  it  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  had  absolutely  no  reference  to  official  acts  of  the 
administration  itself  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  understood  it  that  way.  ' 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  did  not  happen, 
did  it? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  happened  or  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  take  enough  interest  in  it  to  follow  it  and 
ascertain? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  did  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  men  actu- 
allv  went  there  at  that  time  or  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  came  you  to  send  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Why,  can't  I  send  a  telegram? 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  you  can.  You  evidently  did.  God  knows  I 
do  not  object  to  it.  But  what  I  am  asking  you  is,  how  came  you  to 
send  it  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  How  came  I  to  send  it  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Because  to  me  it  had  a  famt  semblance  of  truth 
in  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  eflFect  did  you  expect  it  woidd  have  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  hoped  it  would  have  a  bearish  effect. 

Mr.  Garrett.  On  the  stock  market  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  the  purpose  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  it  have  that  effect,  to  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  MacMillan.  Well,  the  market  broke.  I  do  not  know  what 
caused  it  to  break. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  seriously,  Mr.  MacMillan.  Do 
you  think  it  had  an  influence  upon  the  market  that  day  i 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  effect  that 
particular  message  had,  because  I  do  not  know  what  the  recipient  of 
the  message  did. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  get  any  reply  to  it  ? 

Mr.  MacMillan.  I  do  not  recall  whether  I  got  any  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  should  Uke  to  have  this  copy  of  the  telegram  which 
I  got  from  Mr.  Sterling  marked  as  an  exhibit. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  marked  "Exhibit  MacMillan  No.  1.") 

(Thereupon,  at  2  o'clock  n.  m,,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  in  Washington  D.  C.) 
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Committee  on  BuiiEg, 

House  of  Bepbesentattves, 
Washington^  Z>.  <7.,  February  5, 1917. 

The  committee  met  at  10.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Henry 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Whipple, 
are  you  ready  to  proceed? 

ifr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  first  witness? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Price. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Price,  come  forward. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  W.  FSICE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Price  will  you  state  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Price.  William  W.  Price. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Price.  In  Maryland;  just  over  tbe  line  here,  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  occupation  or  business? 

Mr.  Price.  Newspapner  reporter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  in  what  connection? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  the  representative  of  the  Washington  Star  at  the 
White  House,  where  I  have  been  stationed  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is.  vou  have  l)een  continuouslv  at  the  AVhite 
House? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  been  continuously  at  the  White  House  for  20 
years  next  month.    I  went  there  in  1897. 

Mr.  Whippij2.  What  have  been  your  duties  during  that  time  at 
the  White  House? 

Mr.  Price.  Writing  what  occurred  there,  talking  with  public  men, 
and  at  times  seeing  the  President  and  the  secretary,  and  the  usual 
duties  that  go  along  with  the  newspaper  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  general,  was  this  the  ascertaining  of  all  news  at 
the  White  House? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  transmitting  it  to  your  paper? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  Washington  Star.  And  T  overlooked 
to  say  that  during  that  time  I  frequently  had  the  Treasury  Depart- 
luent  or  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  Star;  that  is,  I  handled 
that  as  well  as  I  could  in  connection  with  the  Star  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  has  that  been  a  part  of  your  duties? 
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Mr.  Price.  Well,  it  was  part  of  my  duties  until  Mr.  Wilson  came 
in,  and  then,  because  of  the  possibility  of  many  things  happening, 
the  Star  relieved  me  of  the  Treasury  and  Department  of  Justice  in 
substitution  for  others,  until  a  week  or  so  ago,  I  believe  it  was  Mon- 
day, they  notified  me  that  the  regular  man  would  be  assigned  to  other 
duties  and  they  wished  me  to  return  to  my  duties  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  were  your  duties  as  to  gathering  news  there 
practically  the  same  as  at  the  White  House? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  just  general  matters.  I  gather  all  the  news 
there  may  be  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Perhaps  this  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  but 
I  will  ask  3^ou  for  the  record,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  at  times  the  news- 
paper reporters  who  are  intended  to  care  for  the  news  of  the  White 
House  are  called  in  bv  the  President  or  some  official  authorized  by 
him,  or  by  the  head  oi  a  department,  to  receive  a  statement  of  news? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes ;  they  are.  Mr.  Tumulty  will  sometimes  say  to  us, 
or  President  Wilson — well,  I  have  never  known  him  to  do  that,  but 
Secretary  Tumulty  has  often  said,  "  I  will  have  a  statement  for  you 
at  such  and  such  a  time." 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  sometimes  the  heads  of  departments? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  the  heads  of  departments  will  say 
that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  it  has  been  your  duty  thus  closely  to  follow 
what  was  happening  at  the  White  House  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  send  the  news  out  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  not  been  with  any  other  newspaper? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  There  was  a  time  when  I  had  some 
others,  but  the  Star  finally  felt  that  it  did  not  wish  its  men  to  be 
connected  with  outside  newspapers  and  that  they  would  rather  have 
their  own  men. 

Mr.  WhippI/E.  What  have  been  your  relations  with  people  at  the 
Wliite  House  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  hope  they  have  been  all  right.  I  probably 
would  not  have  been  retained  there  by  my  paper  had  they  not  been 
both  pleasant  and  confidential.  That  is,  if  I  had  violated  any  confi- 
dence there  at  any  time  to  their  knowledge  or  to  anybody  else's 
knowledge  they  would  unquestionably  have  asked  my  paper  to  with- 
draw me  from  the  White  House,  and  I  have  not  had  any  such  charge 
as  that  made. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  your  relations  been  what  you  would  call  close 
and  confidential? 

Mr.  Price.  Some  few  administrations  have  been  much  closer  than 
others,  and  sometimes  the  relations  have  been  closer  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  sometimes  with  his  Secretary  some  of  the  time,  because 
naturally  a  newspaper  man  who  could  not  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  President  will  find  someone  else  that  he  would  like  to  feel  was  a 
friend  and  close  to  him. 

Mr.  Whipple,  Now,  do  you  carry  in  mind  that  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember last  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing  stated  to  a  lot  of  newspaper  re- 
porters that  some  information  would  be  given  out  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  At  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  learn  of  what  Mr.  Lansing  said? 

Mr.  Price.  The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  it  was — oh,  I  do  not  re- 
member the  time,  but  some  time  within  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
after  he  had  told  the  newspaper  men.  They  came  over  to  the  White 
House — ^now,  I  say  "  they,  but  I  do  not  recall  them  all — and  told  us 
that  Mr.  Lansing  was  to  have  a  statement  in  the  afternoon ;  that  it 
was  a  very  important  statement,  and,  as  I  remember,  one  of  them 
remarked  that  he  was  withholding  the  statement  until  after  the 
market  closed.  That  is  as  I  recall  it.  I  am  not  sure  positively,  but 
that  is  the  indistinct  recollection,  but  I  rather  think  that  he  said — 
either  he  said  that  Mr.  Lansing  said  it  or  he  said  it  on  his  own  hook. 
He  said  Mr.  Lansing  was  withholding  it  until  after  the  market 
closed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  not  at  the  State  Department  when  the 
announcement  was  made? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  at  the  State  Department  when  the 
announcement  was  made.  I  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Lansing's  talk.  I 
have  never  been  to  one  of  his  conferences  at  all — I  would  like  to 
make  that  clear — I  had  never  been  to  one  of  his  conferences  until 
the  other  afternoon  when  I  thought  something  might  come,  at  3.30, 
I  think  it  was,  and  my  paper  asked  me  to  go. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  at  the  White  House? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  I  was  at  the  White  House,  in  the  newspaper  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  who  it  was  who  first  spoke  to 
yon  of  what  the  Secretary  had  said? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  recall  who  it  was,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  may  have  been  two  or  three  of  the  boys.  The  newspaper  boys  drop 
in  on  me  quite  often 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Just  a  minute.  Could  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  Sun,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
mentioned  it  to  me.  You  see,  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection, 
because  I  did  not  know  this  was  coming  up. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  it  that  Mr.  Fox  said  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Fox  said  that  the  State  Department  would  issue  a 
statement  dealing  with  economic  conditions  in  Europe  as  affecting 
tlie  neutrals.     That  is  the  statement  he  made  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  5  o'clock  ? 

Mr-vPniCE.  Sir? 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  Price.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  time,  but  he  said 
there  was  a  statement  to  be  made  later  in  the  day,  and  I  did  not 
give  it  serious  attention  because  it  is  not  my  duty  to  cover  Mr. 
Lansing.  In  other  words,  and  I  want  to  make  it  very  plain,  it  is  not 
my  duty  to  cover  what  occurred  there  because  we  have  a  man  from 
our  paper  assigned  to  the  State  Department,  and  it  is  no  part  of  my 
duty  to  j)ay  any  attention  to  or  write  anything  about  what  he  says 
unless  it  is  something  connected  up  with  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  that  man  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Clark.    He  has  been  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  his  first  name? 
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Mr.  Price.  Albert  or  Alfred  Clark.    Alfred,  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  mention  it  to  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  mention  it  to  me  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  only  represented  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  1  only  mention  this  to  show  that  I  have  no 
official  duty  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lansing  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  was  it  that  Mr.  Fox  talked  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  a  little  indistinct,  but  somewhere  close  to  12 
o'clock,  maybe  a  quarter  to  12,  which  I  understood  was  maybe  half 
an  hour  or  so  after  Mr.  Lansing  had  said  this. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  did  you  do  anything  about  informing  your 
paper  regarding  it? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  did.  I  may  have  asked  them  if 
they  had  it,  because  it  was  not  mj[  duty  to  inform  my  paper  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  did  you  give  any  information  to  anyone  else 
about  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Did  I  give  any?  Yes,  sir.  In  that  connection  I  will 
make  a  little  explanation  if  you  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  let  us  get  first 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  You  mean  to  any  newspaper  man? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  in  the  firat  place,  did  you  send  a  telegram 
regarding  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  I  did  send  two  telegrams. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Willyou  tell  me  to  whom  you  sent  them? 

Mr.  Price.  One  to  Findley^  Barrel  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  their  business? 

Mr.  Price.  They  are  brokers,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Brokers  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  did  you  send  the  telegrams  ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  a  guess  also.  I  prdbably  gave  it  to  my  boy, 
probably  a  quarter  to  12  or  10  minutes  to  12,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  must  have  been  immediately  upon  your  learn- 
ing of  the  announcement. 

Mr.  Price.  Almost  immediately  upon  learning  of  the  announce- 
ment. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  to  whcwn  else? 

Mr.  Price.  And  also  to  Frederick  C.  Aldrich,  of  209  South  La 
Salle  Street,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  209  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  .  ^  . 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  Mr.  Aldrich  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Now,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  was  all?  Mr. 
Aldrich  is  a  brother  of  Frank  Aldrich,  who  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  from  Illinois  for  a  ffreat  many  years,  a  very  sweet  fellow 
whom  I  knew.  Mr.  FredericK  Aldrich  I  have  known  for  a  very  long 
time.  He  was  once  associated  with  Findley,  Barrel  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
In  that  connection  he  came  to  me,  maybe  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and 
asked  me  to  occasionally  post  him  up  if  anything  was  going  on.  As 
I  say,  he  was  then  with  Fmley,  Barrel  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  with  stock  brokers  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Finley,  Barrel  &  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  He  asked  me  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
probably,  maybe-- — 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Just  pardon  me  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Price,  just  answer  the  questions  as  they  are 
ai^ed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  we  will  get  it  a  little  more  precisely  if  you 
will  answer  the  questions  first,  and  then  I  am  sure  the  committee 
will  give  you  every  opportunity  for  explanation. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  say  that  when  Mr.  Aldrich  was  with 
Finley,  Barrel  &  Co.,  in  Chicago 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  He  asked  you  to  post  him  on  things 
that  were  happening! 

Mr.  Price.  Largely  to  give  him  my  opinions  of  things  that  might 
take  place  or  that  I  felt  was  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  say  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Price.  He  did  not;  but  I  assume,  of  course,  he  was  using  it 
for  stock  purposes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  stock  purposes? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  firm? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know.  All  I  know  is  that  he  was  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  any  arrangement  as  to  compensation? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.    Well^ — - 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Pardon  me.  Was  there  any  arrange- 
ment as  to  compensation? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  much  was  he  to  pay? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Aldrich  told  me  he  would  assure  me  at  least  $25 
a  month,  a  very  large  sum  at  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  $25  a  month? 

Mr.  Price.  $25  a  month,  which  he  has  consistently  sent  me  at 
intervals. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long? 

Mr.  Pricti.  Well,  I  say  consistently ;  but  he  has  been  doing  it  until 
he  left  the  firm.  After  he  left  the  nnn  he  was  away  from  them  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Has  he  been  sending  you  that  amount  for  some 
time? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  he  dropped  it  for  some  time,  and  after  he  left  Mr. 
Barrel  he  asked  me  to  continue  the  same  relation  at  the  same  figure. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  after  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Aldrich 
was  made,  he  paid  you  the  $25  for  a  little  while? 

Mr.  Price,  xou  mean  Mr.  Barrel  did? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  I  thought  Mr.  Aldrich  paid  it  as  long  as  he  was 
there? 

Mr.  Price.  No  ;  as  long  as  he  was  there,  Mr.  Aldrich  sent  it  to  me. 
not  the  firm. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  when  he  left  the  Barrel  firm,  Mr.  Barrel  con- 
tinued to  pay  you? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Up  until  what  time? 

Mr.  Price.  Up  to  the  1st  of  January,  when  Mr.  Barrel  wrote  me 
that  he  had  discontinued  his  business  and,  I  think,  had  sold  to  some 
one  else. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  with  you  your  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Aldrich  and  the  firm  of  Finley,  Barrel  &  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Price.  Did  I  do  what? 
Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  the  correspondence  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  very  seldom  kept  anything 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Well,  I  want  to  get  at  it.    Have  you 
any  correspondence  that  passed  between  you  and  Aldrich  or  between 
you  and  the  firm  of  Finley  &  Barrel  ? 
Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  has  all  been  destroyed? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember  it.  It  was  torn  up  and  put  in  the 
waste  basket. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  say  it  is  all  destroyed? 

Mr.  Price.  Nothing  has  been  destroyed  since  this  came  up,  because 

there  has  not  been  anything 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  And  you  continued  with  Finley  & 
Barrel  up  to  a  year  and  a  half,  up  until  about  the  1st  of  January? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Aldrich  left  Finley  &  Barrel  ? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Whipple.  When  was  that? 
Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  recall. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  about  when? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  sir,  I  would  have  to  guess  entirely,  and  it  may  be 
a  year  ago.     It  is  indefinite  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  was  it  before  he  made  a  new  relation 
for  the  same  service? 

Mr.  Price.  Along  in — probably  last  summer.  May  or  June,  Mr. 
Aldrich  wrote  me  asking  me  if  I  would  not  renew  the  relations  with 
him ;  that  he  would  be  ^ad  if  I  would  do  so. 
^fr.  Whipple.  And  did  you  assent? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes:  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  you  thereafter  did  the  same  sen-ice  for  him? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Whipple.  At  the  same  price? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  give  you  the  address? 
Mr.  Prk  E.  He  gave  me  209  South  La  Salle  Street. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  he  wrote  you  on  the  heading  of  the  broker's 
office  ? 

Mr.  Price.  He  wrote  me  on  the  broker's  heading,  Clement,  Curtis  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  but  I  do  not  think  he  told  me  what  the  relations  were. 
I  thought  he  was  in  business  on  his  own  hook  and  was  using  their 
stationery. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  209  South  La  Salle  Street  is  just  about  the 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  that  is  the  place  where  he  wrote  me  from. 
Mr.  Chipereield.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  the  Board 
of  Trade  Building. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  when  did  yoii  begin  rendering  service  to  Mr. 
Aldrich  in  this  new  relation  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  it  was  last  May  or  June. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  still  in  his  employ  ? 

Mr. -Price.  Well.  I  would  not  like  to  say  "  in  his  employ,"  because 
he  simply  said,  "  Now,  I  will  assure  you  this  much,  and  if  I  should 
have  any  good  luck  at  any  time  in  any  way  I  will  send  you  more." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Good  luck  in  what? 

Mr.  Price.  I  presume  in  the  market.  Otherwise  I  did  not  take 
any  particular  interest. 

Air.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  the  arrangement  was,  "  If  you  will 
send  me  these  messages,  such  as  you  have  described,  I  will  give  you 
$25,  anyway." 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  it  was  to  these  two  concerns  that  you  sent 
messages  promptly  upon  learning  what  Secretary  Lansing  had  said? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  Mr.  Taff  here? 

Mr.  Taff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  the  original  of  one  of  these  telegrams? 

Mr.  Taff.  I  have  appeared  in  response  to  a  subpoena  served  upon 
me,  and  under  the  regulations  of  the  telegraph  company  I  have  to 
respectfully  submit  that,  as  telegrams  are  private  and  privileged 
communications,  I  ought  not  to  produce  or  testify  concerning  them 
unless  an  order  be  entered  by  the  committee  that  I  do  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  the  usual  procedure. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  the  order  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Taff. 

Mr.  Taff.  I  have  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  the  Finley-Barrel  one? 

Mr.  Taff.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  see  if  vou  can  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Taff.  I  will  try.  I  haa  no  information  concerning  that. 
This  is  the  particular  menage  that  was  requested. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  recognize  this,  Mr.  Price,  as  the  one  that 
you  sent? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  I  looked  at  it  this  morning.  I  looked  at 
it  because  I  wanted  to  see  it  for  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  I  recognize  it.  I  will  say  that  the  one  to  Finley 
&  Barrel  is  practically  in  the  same  sense  identical. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think,  perhaps,  we  had  better  get  the  original. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  all  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  went  to  the  telegraph  office  this  morning  to 
look  at  it? 

Mr.  Price.  I  went  there. and  asked  them  if  they  would  not  give 
me  a  copy  of  the  original,  because  I  assumed  I  could  remember 
what  I  wrote  myself.  That  is  written  on  plain,  ordinary  copy  paper 
that  I  wrote  on  my  typewriter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  have  a  telegram  from  Chicago  about  this  matter, 
which  I  received  late  last  night,  which  very  likely  the  committee 
would  be  interested  in. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  it  such  that  the  chairman  can  read  it  aloud  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  such 
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Mr.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  Well,  does  it  contain  anything 
that  would  be  better  for  the  committee  not  to  put  in  the  record  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  not.  It  will  come  in  later  as  a  part  of  the 
record,  but  it  will  be  for  the  committee  to  determine  whether  they 
will  send  to  Chicago  to  get  the  parties. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  member  of  the  firm 
who  is  in  California  ? 

Mr.  WiTHiNOTON.  Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  Mr.  Clement.  We  first  communicated 
with  Mr.  Clement  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  iii  order  to  ascertain  where  he 
got  the  information  that  his  fijin  sent  on  to  Hutton  &  Co.  We  sent 
to  his  firm  in  Chicago,  and  they  would  not  do  anything  until  they 
heard  from  Mr.  Clement,  in  Pasadena.  He  advised  them  that  they 
must  ^ve  us  a  copy  of  it,  and  we  received  a  copy  of  this  telegram 
last  iu£:ht.  I  think  that  recites  the  procedure  by  which  it  came  to 
us;  and  later  we  will  offer  the  telegram  that  was  sent.  Shall  I  read 
it  and  have  it  marked  as  an  exhibit? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  marked  "  Exhibit  Price  1.") 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  on  the  heading  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  It  is  marked  in  pencil "  Duplicated  4.40  p.  m.,  February  1, 1917," 
which  would  be  day  before  yesterday.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
means,  but  I  will  ask  later.  I  assume  it  will  mean  that  some  one  asked 
for  a  copy  and  received  it. 

Mr.  Prick.  They  told  me  to-day  that  the  firm  had  asked  for  a  copy 
of  that  from  back  here  themselves. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  that  the  firm  did? 

Mr.  Prick.  I  think  thev  said  the  firm,  but  some  one  in  Chicago  had 
asked  them  for  a  copy  of  this  telegram  of  February  1. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  this  is  the  symbol,  "A."  Keceiver's  number, 
apparently,  75.    Time  filed,  I  think  it  is,  12.52  a.  m. 

Mr.  Harrison.  11.52. 

Mr.  Whipple.  11.52  a.  m.  That  is  the  wav  in  which  it  appears  in 
the  copy  that  you  received  from  Chicago.  It  is  dated  December  20, 
1916.  Time  sent,  etc.,  which  I  can  not  make  out;  there  are  various 
stamps—*'  Collect,'' ''  Rush."    Then  it  says: 

Frederick  C  Aldrich, 

Dvplicatv  care  %link,  209  South  La  Salic  Street,  Chicago,  III.: 

Have  Intliimtion  that  Important  State  Dei)artment  statement  regarding  eco- 
nomii'  coiKlitions  of  Kuroijean  war  as  affei'tini;  neutrals  and  intended  to  promote 
lH»ace  prosiMM'ts  likely  !<►  l)econje  public  late  tliis  afternoon. 

Ciuios. 

The  (^iiAiKMAN.  It  is  signed  "Childs''? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Signed  "  Childs."  Was  that  the  name  you  assumed 
in  making  this  communication? 

Mr.  Pkice.  That  is  the  name  that  he  asked  me  to  use;  yes,  sir.  He 
suggested  that  I  use  that  name  because  of  operators  ana  others  who 
are  always  butting  in  about  those  things,  and  he  asked  me  to  use  that 
name.    I  should  not  have  objected  to  using  my  own  name  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  a  minute  about  that.  He  asked  you  to  use  it 
because  operators  and  all  those 
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Mr.  Phice  (interrupting).  I  do  not  say  operators  particularly,  but 
all  those  who  are  in  the  office  and  everywhere  who  always  look  at 
those  things. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  would  always  be  looking  at  them  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  difference  did  it  make  to  those  people  in  the 
office  whether  it  was  signed  Childs  or  Price  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  did  not  ask  that.  It  would 
not  have  made  any  particular  difference  to  me,  except  I  would  not 
have  liked  to  have  my  name  used  generally  about  these  matters. 
They  would  have  misunderstood  or  misconstrued  it,  and  there  would 
have  been  false  reports  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Whipplb.  Did  you  use  the  same  name  with  Finley,  Barrel 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  used  the  name  that  he  had  asked  me  to  use 
years  before — ^the  name  of  Spencer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  used  the  name  of  Spencer? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  did  you  continue  to  use  the  name  Spencer 
with  Finley  &  Barrel  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  used  the  name  Childs  with  Aldrich? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  it  says,  "  Duplicate,  care  Mink." 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  not  my  handwriting.  That  is  something  in  con- 
nection with  the  Western  Union.    All  of  mine  is  in  typewriting. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see. 

Mr.  Price.  I  understand  it  was  duplicated.  They  told  me  to-day 
that  Mink  was  the  name  of  the  operator  who  duplicated  it  in  Ohicago. 
That  is  not  anything  of  mine. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  this  was  sent  at  11.52? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is,  it  was  filed  at  11.52.  It  shows  that  the  boy 
got  there  at  that  time  with  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  have  forgotten  the  time  that  Clement  sent  his 
tel^am. 

Mr.  Harrison.  12.47. 

Mr.  Garrett.  12.48. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Chicago  time,  11.48. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  is  apparently  a  little  earlier  than  what  -they 
sent  out.  Let  me  see  if  we  can  not  get  it  exactly.  The  Clement- 
Barrett  confidential  telegram.  Exhibit  HI,  was  received  at  12.48. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Eastern  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  would  that  be  Chicago  time? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  11.48  Chicago  time.  ' 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  must  have  been  some  change  in  time,  some 
difference  in  time.  That  must  have  been  filed  at  10.52  in  Chicago. 
That  is  sufficient  time.  Now,  you  say  that  this  important  State  De- 
partment statement  was  "  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects  "? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  what  did  you  found  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Just  on  my  analysis  of  the  situation  at  that  time  and 
also  on  the  deduction  that  any  note  regarding  neutrals  would  be  in- 
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tended  directly  or  indirect!}'  to  promote  peuce  prospects,  anything 
from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Ma}'^  I  call  your  attention  to  what  the  Secretary 
states  that  he  told  to  the  reporters  whom  he  met,  on  page  68,  unless 
y^ou  have  happened  to  read  it?    He  says: 

I  told  them  this  in  confldemv,  because*  1  was  afraid  that  tho  rontents  <»f  this 
communication,  which  was  a<l(iresse<l  to  aU  tlie  belligerent  countries,  would 
come  back  by  telegraph  from  Kuroix?  in  a  garbled  form  and  that  I  did  not  wish 
It  made  public  on  that  account :  and  furtliermore  that  it  was  courtesy  that  it 
should  not  be  published  in  any  form  or  any  knowledge  of  it  given  out  until  it 
had  been  rei'eived  by  all  the  countries  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  I  stated  to 
them  that  the  ccmimunication  was,  as  I  said,  to  all  the  belligerents^  but  It  did 
not  contain  proiwsals  for  peace  or  an  offer  of  mediation. 

Was  that  communicated  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  do  not  recall.  He  says  it  was  not  a  peace  note. 
I  rather  think  they  did  say  that. 

Mr.  Whippub.  You  read  the  note  when  it  was  published  the  next 
day? 

Mr.  Price.  And  not  until  the  next  day.  I  wish  to  say  that,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  next  day,  when  vou  i^ead  it,  vou  saw  that 
while  it  did  not  contain  "  proposals  for  peace  or  an  offer  of  media- 
tion "  that  it  was  true  it  was  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  in  your  telegram  to  these  brokers 
in  Chicago,  you  sent  a  message  which  did  not  refer  to  the  Secre- 
tary's statement  that  it  did  not  contain  a  proposal  for  peace  or  an 
offer  of  mediation,  but  did  state  what  is  accurate  and  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  President's  note ;  that  it  was  "  intended  to  promote  peace 
prospects  "  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes ;  it  was  that  much  of  a  guess  as  to  being  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  one  of  a  class  who  were  guessing  at  what 
the  President  was  doing? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Whipple,  you  wish  to  do  me  justice,  I  know.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  class  of  some  of  those  who  would  guess. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  you  know  that  so  far  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  testimony  where  the  testimony  seemed  to  foreshadow  just 
exactly  what  the  President  had  done;  that  it  was  merely  a  predic- 
tion; and  perhaps  I  did  you  an  injustice. 

Mr.  Price.  I  know  you  do  not  want  to,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Price.  Because  there  are  classes  of  men  who  interpret  this 
note  and  other  classes  of  men,  and  I  would  like  everybody  to  remem- 
ber that  I  am  not  in  any  class.  As  a  newspaper  man  I  often  take  a 
chance  on  some  things^  which  my  analysis  and  deduction  of  condi- 
tions afterwards  fully  justify  ine  in  having  written. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  for  you  to  state 
to  the  committee  what  your  analysis  and  deductions  were  that  made 
you  state  to  the  brokers  that  it  was  a  communication  "  intended  to 
promote  peace  prospects,"  in  spite  of  what  the  Secretary  himself 
said. 

Mr.  Price.  There  were  many  reasons  for  that.  The  situation  in 
Europe,  with  which  I  had  to  keep  up,  the  reading  of  telegrams  and 
the  speeches  that  have  been,  made  on  the  subject  all  around,  and 
various  other  things,  and  then  the  information  that  came  to  me  that 
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it  was  dealing  with  economic  problems  in  Europe  as  affecting  neu- 
trals. Naturally,  gentlemen,  m  my  opinion  any  note  addressed  to* 
anybody  affecting  the  interest  of  neutrals  in  this  war  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  a  peace  note  to  begin  with.  I  think  there  is  not  a 
newspaper  man  in  vyashington  who,  when  he  heard  that,  did  not 
promptly — and  I  think  if  you  will  call  the  whole  array  of  them 
they  would  say  so — ^before  the  note  came  out  or  before  they  heard 
anjrthin^  of  the  contents  did  not  promptly  deduce  the  same  thing  in 
their  mmds.  It  was  absolutely  a  pure  deduction,  because  I  never 
went  out  of  the  press  room  at  that  tmie. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  say  that  this  note  was  "  likely  to  become 
public  late  this  afternoon." 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  .Whipple.  Now,  did  you  know  that  the  Secretary  had  just  an- 
nounced that  the  note  would  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  news- 
papers at  5  o'clock? 

ifr.  Price.  Well,  I  expect  I  did — no;  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 
I  call  your  attention  a^ain  to  the  fact  that  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  understood  it  was  a  State  Department  statement.  I  wish 
to  say  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ethics  of  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, as  I  view  them,  and  I  do  not  know  but  what  some  people  may 
construe  my  ethics  as  different  from  others,  but  I  understood  that 
it  was  a  State  Department  matter,  and  I  did  not  know  that  the 
President  was  in  it  or  that  he  had  written  a  note  at  all.  I  think  I 
went  to  golf  later  in  the  day.  I  beg  to  call  your  distinct  attention 
to  this  fact,  that  I  am  at  the  White  House,  and  since  I  have  been 
there  no  one  has  ever  said  that  I  violated  a  confidence,  and  neither 
Frederick  Aldrich  nor  Finley  &  Barrel — no;  nor  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self could  ever  say  that  I  violated  a  confidence  in  that  office.  This 
was  a  matter  coming  from  elsewhere,  and  I  did  not  even  know  for 
hours  afterwards  that  it  was  a  note  of  the  President.  If  I  had,  I 
would  not  have  said  that,  because  for  the  mere  pitiful  sum  of  $25  a 
month  I  would  not  jeopardize  any  feeling  that  I  had,  my  sense  of 
honor  as  a  newspaper  man,  and  the  sense  oi  honor  of  any  public  man, 
and  there  are  stacks  of  them  in  Congress  to-day  who  I  think  will 
justify  me  in  that. 

I  want  to  make  that  clear,  gentlemen,  because  my  name  has  been 
dragged  into  it  for  merely  sending  a  little  thing  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
to  Finley,  Barrel  &  Co.,  and  with  no  knowledge  whatsoever  that  the 
President's  name  was  in  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  State  Department 
statement  at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  until  later  in  the  day  that  I 
knew  the  President  was  going  to  issue  a  statement. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  say  it  was  intended  to  promote  peace 
prospects? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  of  course,  you  realize  that  a  statement  by  the 
President  was  much  more  likely  to  promote  peace  prospects  than  a 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  iState  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes:  I  certainlv  realize  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  had  not  been  told  that  the  Secretary  had 
said  that  morning  that  the  paper  was  to  be  or  had  been  sent  to  all 
neutrals  and  all  belligerents,  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  told  that  at  all. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  see,  it  says  here,  "  I  stated  to  them  that 
the  communication  was,  as  I  said,  to  all  belligerents."  Do  you  recall 
that? 

Mr.  Price.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that  at  all.  I  just  recall  that  it  was 
a  statement  goingout  on  this  economic  situation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  did  you  think  it  was  a  valuable  bit  of  news  to 
them — ^to  that  brokerage  concern? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  imagined  it  must  have  been  of  some  value,  or  I 
would  not  have  sent  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  to  inform  them  as  to  conditions  going  on  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  would  that  help  them? 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  imagine  it  would  post  them  so  that  in*  their 
business  they  might  tell  their  clients  around  generally  that  they  un- 
derstood such  and  such  a  thing  was  going  to  come,  or  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Before  the  general  public  knew  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  would  assume  so;  yes,  sir.  I  did  not  know 
what  use  they  would  make  of  it.  I  assume  that  is  the  way  of  it. 
You  asked  me,  and  I  want  to  be  frank  with  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Certainly ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  now  had  in  mind  or  if 
you  then  had  in  mind  that  the  value  of  this  thing  to  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  you  were  sending  the  communication  was  that  they  would 
have  advance  knowledge  of  something  that  was  going  to  happen  be- 
fore the  general  public,  and  that  their  activity  in  the  stock  market 
would  be  thus  more  profitable? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  imagined;  yes,  sir.  I  still  imagine  that  that 
would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And,  therefore,  what  you  were  doing,  as  you 
thought,  was,  without  going  into  the  extent  of  the  advantage,  that 
you  were  giving  them  some  slight  advantage,  at  least,  over  the 
general  public  in  knowing  thus  early  and  promptly  the  facts  that 
are  stated  in  your  telegram? 

Mr.  Price.  Quite  naturally  it  would  be  over  the  general  public, 
because  they  would  know  it  before  hand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  imderstood  that  by  having  this  exclusive 
information,  if  it  were  exclusive  to  the  stockbrokers,  not  to  the  news- 
papers, they  would  derive  an  advantage? 

Mr.  Price.  Now,  that  is  putting  things  in  my  mind;  T  did  not 
know  how  much  advantage  they  derived,  Mr.  Whipple.  I  assumed 
that  they  might.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  would  be  of  advantage 
like  any  information  in  advance  would  be,  the  sjime  as  in  the  real- 
estate  business  or  anything  of  that  kind,  or  information  about  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  butW^  potatoes,  coffee,  lard,  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  did  you  suppose  and  understand  that  the  other 
newspaper  men  who  heard  it  would  themselves  be  at  liberty  imme- 
diately to  communicate  it  to  any  broker  friends  that  they  might  have? 

Mr.  Price.  If  I  had  been  one  of  those  newspaper  men  who  had 
received  it  I  would  not  have  sent  it  to  any  living  man. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  having  learned  from  one  of  those  newspaper 
men  what  they  said  about  it 
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Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Although  you  were  also  a  newspaper 
man,  you  felt  at  liberty  to  send  the  matter,  the  advance  information, 
tu  this  firm? 

ilr.  Price.  I  felt  under  no  obligation  at  all,  because  I  felt  that  it 
vFould  be  out  all  over  the  town  in  a  few  minutes,  or  over  the  world, 
and  I  would  be  at  liberty  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  you  would  be  a  few  minutes  first? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Well,  I  would  like  to  be 
fii-st  with  it  if  I  can.    That  is  natural  for  a  new^aper  man. 

Mr.  Whipple,  Now,  you  say,  "likely  to  be  made  public  late  this 
afternoon." 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  that  would  be  after  the  stock  exchange  closed  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  I  imagine  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  must  have  had  in  mind,  naturally,  I  take  it, 
Mr.  Price,  that  you  expected  that  the  general  public  would  not  learn 
of  it  until  after  the  stock  market  had  closed,  and  that  your  friends, 
the  brokers,  by  using  it  during  stock-exchange  hours,  might  derive  an 
advantage  that  the  general  public  would  not  ? 

Mr.  PuiCE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WifiPPLE.  And  you  knew  that  this  was  what  they  were  em- 
ploying you  for? 

Mr.  Frice.  Why,  certainly ;  I  had  a  feeling  that  that  was  it ;  of 
course.    I  feel  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  the  basis  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  remark  to 
you  that  if  he  made  something  good  he  would  do  something  for  you 
more  than  the  $25  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made,  be- 
cause I  have  not  received  anything  additional  to  the  little  $25.  I 
mav  add  that,  so  that  evervbodv  mav  understand  the  thousands  of 
dollars  I  am  getting  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Chh'erfieli).  What  was  the  last  part  of  that  answer?  I  did 
not  hear  that. 

Mr.  PuiCE.  I  say,  I  may  add  that  I  have  not  received  anything 
additional  from  Mr.  Aldrich  at  all,  and  I  assume  that  he  probably 
did  not  clean  up  any  millions  or  thousands,  or  he  would  have  been 
generous  enough  to  have  sent  more  than  his  little  $25. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  when  you  told  us  a  minute'ago  what  Mr.  Fox 
told  you,  you  said  that  among  other  things  he  said  that  the  state- 
ment was  not  to  be  announced  until  the  aiternoon  after  the  market 
had  closed  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Now,  I  say  I  think  he  said  that.  He  probably  said, 
''Well,  they  are  probably  holding  it  back  until  after  the  market 
closes." 

Mr.  Whipi'Le.  So  that  when  you  sent  it  to  your  broker  friends  you 
sent  it  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Secretary  had  said  that  he  did 
not  want  it  issued  until  after  the  market  had  closed? 

Mr.  Price.  Now,  I  would  not  sav  that.  I  would  like  to  be  clear  on 
that.  I  do  not  think  he  gave  me  any  instruction  at  all  as  to  what  the 
Secretary  said  as  to  just  this,  that,  or  the  other,  ns  to  them  handling 
il.  because  that  was  not  in  my  province. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  When  you  started  vour  tei>timonv  vou  stated  that 
Fox  told  you  that  the  note  was  not  to  be  announced  until  5  or  until 
the  afternoon,  or  until  after  the  market  closed  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  that  Fox  said  that,  or  that  Fox  said  that  the 
Secretary  said  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But,  either  way,  you  understood  that  the  Secretary 
did  not  intend  that  the  general  public  should  get  it  until  after  the 
market  was  closed? 

Mr.  Price.  Or  that  he  did  not  intend  that  the  market  should  get 
it  until  after  the  market  was  closed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  if  your  friends 
could  have  that  authentic  news  exclusively  and  that  no  one  else  wha 
traded  in  the  market,  no  other  broker  would  know  it  until  after 
the  market  closed,  that  they  could  get  a  tremendous  advantage,  and 
did  it  not  occur  to  you  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not  have 
the  idea  that  it  was  any  exclusive  advantage  because  I  imagined  it 
went  out  of  Washington  on  50  different  wires. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  this  committee  is  going  to  see  whether  it  did 
or  not.  You  say  that  if  you  had  been  one  of  the  men  who  heard  it, 
you  said  very  emphatically  you  would  not  have  parted  with  it  to 
anybody ? 

Mr.  I^RiCE.  No,  sir;  because  it  was  confidential  to  them  and  I 
would  not  have  released  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  if  none  of  those  who  heard  it  would  give  it 
up,  under  the  penalties  you  spoke  of  so  emphatically  a  moment  ago, 
except  to  the  newspaper  offices,  how  could  there  be  50  telegrams  about 
it  during  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Now,  I  said  I  imagined  that  because,  you  see,  when  the 
boys  begin  talking  about  the  matter  with  each  other  they  talk  with 
somebody  else,  probably  Members  of  Congress,  all  along  the  line; 
why,  it  is  no  time  before  it  gets  to  some  broker's  office  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  under  the  system  which  prevails  when  the 
Secretary  made  an  announcement  to  a  lot  of  reporters  called  for  the 
purpose  and  told  them  it  was  not  to  be  given  out  except  to  their 

Eapers.  the  custom  is  that  the  gossip  between  themselves  and  Mem- 
ers  of  Congress  and  other  people 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Or  anybody  that  they  meet. 
Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Is  such  that  it  goes  so  swiftly  that 
within  a  few  minutes  there  would  be  a  number  of  telegrams  that  you 
estimate  at  50  sending  that  news  out  to  people  other  than  the  news- 
papers ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  imagine  that  it  would.  I  imagine  that  it  would  get 
out.  It  has  been  that  way  ever  since  the  Government  has  started, 
Mr.  Whipple,  and  would  probably  continue  that  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  if  the  Secretary  or  the  President  in- 
formed newspaper  men  at  a  given  hour  that  he  gave  them  a  con- 
fidential announcement  or  that  he  is  going  to  give  them  one  at  5 
o'clock  and  states  something  in  regard  to  its  character,  while  the 
newspaper  men  themselves  will  not  send  it  to  anyone  except  their 
newspaper  editors,  yet  from  every  gossip  among  themselves,  with 
Members  of  Congress,  with  anybody  who  happened  to  be  friendly 
with  them  in  Washington,  practically  complete  knowledge  of  it  will 
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go  out  over  the  wires  to  people  other  their  editors  within  an  hour 
or  two? 

Mr.  Price.  I  imagine  that  is  correct.    I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Whipple,  I  wish  you  would  develop  why 
the  witness  brings  in  the  names  of  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Price.  I  did  not  mean  that  in  an  offensive  way. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  Mr.  Whipple  will  develop  it.  I  want  to 
know  why  you  speak  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Price.  That  was  not  intentional,  I  assure  you,  but  newspaper 
men  who  deal  with  Members  of  Congress  every  day  and  talk  with 
them  get  information  from  them  and  repeat  to  them  things  that  they 
hear  and  probably  ask  Members  of  Congress  what  they  think  about 
this  or  that  and  what  the  note  is  likely  to  be  and  what  the  President 
is  going  to  say,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  same  gossip  with  every  one.  Well, 
I  will  withdraw  that  if  it  appears  to  have  anything  significant. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Before  that  is  withdrawn,  let  me  ask  you :  Do  you 
know  of  any  communication  by  any  reporter,  directly  or  in  any  w^ay, 
that  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  any  reporter  who  was 
present  at  that  interview  of  Secretary  Lansing  on  the  morning  of 
December  20,  communicated  any  part  of  it  to  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  any 
body? 

Mr.  Prick  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  idea  that  they  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  but  you  said  broadly  that  within  an  hour  or 
two  it  would  be  common  gossip  in  Washington  so  that  it  would  be 
sent  out  on  50  different  wires? 

Mr.  Price.  Why,  yes;  but  you  say  these  things — I  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  being  whipsawed  here  and  there  alK>ut  these  matters. 
I  am  not  a  criminal.  You  ask  me  one  question  and  another  and  I 
have  given  you  the  different  shades  of  my  mind.  The  newspaper  men 
who  told  me  that  were  at  the  White  House  and  they  went  somewhere 
else.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  people  were  told  about  the  same  thing. 
They  no  doubt  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  managing  editor 
probably  told  some  reporter  that  this  was  coming  and  that  reporter 
probably  told  somebody  in  the  Street,  and  it  all  goes  down  the  line 
that  way,  just  exactly  like  anybody  else  communicating  anything 
that  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Price,  you  will  notice  that  if  that  is  a  fact,  what 

Jrou  say  in  regard  to  its  being  public  property  practically  within  an 
lOur  after  such  an  announcement,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  any  head  of  department,  to  utter  in  confidence  any- 
thing to  the  reporters  w^ho  assemble  and  listen  in  the  morning,  with- 
out a  certainty  that  if  it  is  important  that  it  will  become  common 
gossip  in  Washington  and  Ije  sent  out  on  the  wires  within  an  hour 

or  so? 

Mr.  Price.  May  I  just  answer  that  a  little  broadly? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  want  to  control  your  answer,  but  I  think 
the  committee  would  like  to  have  that  answered  directly  and  then  you 
c^n  explain  it. 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  newspaper  men  would 

A  iolatc  confidence. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  distracted  for  a  moment  and  I  did  not  catch 
the  full  import  of  the  question.    Will  you  read  it,  please? 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  I  would  say  that. 
It  depends  on  what  the  Secretary  of  State  said.  If  the  Secretary 
said,  "  We  have  got  something  coming  for.  you,  boys,  at  a  certain 
time,"  I  do  not  think  they  would  regard  that  as  so  important  that 
they  would  not  talk  among  themselves,  if  he  did  not  say,  "  This  is  a 
communication  of  importance  with  reference  to  so  and  so,  and  you 
boys  must  not  use  it  until  the  original  comes  out."  Mr.  Whipple, 
that  is  a  very  different  thing,  in  the  ethics  of  the  profession 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Let  me  call  j^our  attention  to  this 
telegram,  not  stating  that  an  announcement  was  to  be  made  in  the 
future,  but  actually  stating  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  I  see;  but  it  is  to  be  made  in  the  afternoon.  I 
also  gave  a  conjecture  or  deduction  as  to  what  it  is,  but  that  was 
mine.  The  boys  never  told  me  what  its  full  purpose  was.  That  is 
my  own  deduction. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  know  what  it 
was. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean,  from  Secretary  Lansing's  statement. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiiiPi'LE.  That  it  was  to  promote  peace  prospects. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  did  not  say  that  it  was  a  peace 
note  or  intended  to  promote  peace.    It  said  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  see  the  information,  so  far  as  it  was  repre- 
sented by  that  journal,  was  the  opposite  of  the  accurate  information 
which  you  had. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  they  might  not  have  interpreted  it  as  I  did. 
They  might  have  taken  another  tack  on  it,  as  anybody  else  would. 
I  do  not  Know  about  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  in  the  second  place,  so  far  as  we  have  traced  it, 
the  substance  of  that  information  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  had 
and  which  was  buzzing  around  New  York  came  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Price.  Was  it  not  stated  in  this  communication  that  the  re- 
porter told  you  about,  that  he  heard  the  information  of  this  at 
11.30  in  the  morning,  which  was  20  minutes  before  I  wrote  this 
teleOTam  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  But,  you  see,  that  was  New  York  time. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  that  was  Washington  or  New  York  time,  filed 
by  me  at  11.50  p.  m.,  which  is  20  minutes  later  than  this  reporter 
told  you  about  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  may  be  right  about  that,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Price.  This  reporter  heard  it,  and  that  was  away  in  advance 
of  anything  that  I  could  have  said,  which  showed  that  somebody 
over  there  evidently  heard  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tlou  see,  the  difficulty  about  that,  as  to  those' 
rumors,  so  far  as  we  have  traced  them  down,  is  that  the  rumor  merely 
was  that  the  President  was  going  to  assemble  the  reporters  on 
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('hristmas  day,  and  we  took  particular  pains  to  run  that  down. 
That  rumor  was  that  the  President  was  to  assemble  the  reporters 
on  Christmas  day,  considerably  later,  and  make  an  announcement 
as  to  peace  propaganda. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Has  the  other  telegram  come  in  yet? 

Mr.  WiTHiNGTON.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  send  another  telegram? 

Mr,  Price.  No;  that  is  the  telegram.  Some  time  that  day,  prob- 
ably about  12.30  or  1  o'clock,  I  do  not  recall  the  time,  but  very  much 
after  this,  Mr.  Eugene  Thompson,  of  Crane,  Parris  &  Co.,  of  this 
citv 

Mr.  Whipple   (interposing).  Who  are  Crane,  Parris  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Price.  They  are  banking  and  investment  security  people  on 
Fourt€enth  Street,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Stock  brokers? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  they  a  wire  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  a  wire  to  New  York  or  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  think  they  would? 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  imagine  so.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  idea  with  whom  they  are  connected? 

Mr.  Price,  I  do  not  have  any  idea  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
I  do  not  know  who  they  are  connected  with.  All  I  know  is  that  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a  very  long-time  friend  of  mine,  and  he  just  calls  me 
as  many  others  do  in  Washington  and  says:  ^'What  is  going  on? 
What  do  you  hear?" 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  did  he  call  you? 

Mr.  Price.  I  sav  11.30.  It  was  12.30  or  1  o'clock.  He  said :  "  I  hear 
a  rumor  out,  so  and  so." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tell  us  what  he  said  the  rumors  were. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  do  not  recall  that,  but  he  often  called,  and 
others  called 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  No;  do  not  stray  from  the  subject. 
You  have  given  what  he  said  on  this  day.    Just  give  it  all. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  he  may  have  said:  "I  hear  rumors  out  that 
there  is  a  statement  coming  out  on  the  peace  subject.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it?"  That  is  probably  what  he  said  to  me.  And  I 
said:  ^^  Yes;  I  understand  a  statement  is  coming  out  from  the  State 
Department,"  which  I  still  thought  then  was  the  State  Department, 
you  see,  giving  practically  what  Mr.  Lansing  said,  but  putting  my 
own  interpretation  on  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  have  you 
state  just  what  you  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Price.  Just,  as  I  understand  it,  what  I  said  in  the  telegram. 
I  understood  it  was  a  note  from  the  State  Department  affecting 
neutrals  and  economic  conditions  affecting  neutrals,  and  saying  to 
him  that  I  believed  it  was  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  he  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  anything  at  all.  I  think 
probably  the  same  day  I  had  two  or  three  friends  around  town  who 
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fiometiines  call  me,  with  whom  I  had  no  relation,  fellows  over  the 
wire,  newspaper  men,  but  I  do  not  remember  anybody  else  that  day. 

Mr.  WiiiPPi^E.  Do  rou  rememljer  any  other  brokers  calling  on  you 
that  day? 

Mr.  Prick.  Xo.  sir;  I  do  not  remember  any  brokei's  calling  on  me 
that  day? 

Mr.  Whipple.  From  what  offires  did  you  send  your  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Pkicp:.  M}'  telegram? 

Mr.  WHippr>E.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pkice.  From  the  White  House  press  room. 

Mr.  Wjiipplk.  Over  the  ^Miite  House  wire? 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  gave  that  to  my  messenger  boy,  or  some 
messenger  boy,  and  sent  it  to  the  Western  Union. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  ever  use  the  'WTiite  House  wire  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  not  a  thing  to  do  with  the  White  House  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  sent  out  from  the  White  House  these  tele- 
grams  over  the  Western  Union  lines,  through  the  office  nearest  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.     I  had  a  messenger  boy  there  and  I  think  I 

{'ust  gave  it  to  the  boy  and  said,  "Here,  take  this  to  the  Western 
Jnion." 

Mr.  WiiippiJ-:.  Can  you  remember  how  long  it  ♦vas  before  the 
hour  marked  on  the  telegram  itself? 

Mr.  Price.  IIow  is  that? 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  api)ears  that  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Aldrich,  at 
least,  was  filed  at  11.52. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AViiipPLK.  IIow  long  before  that  was  it  that  you  had  written 
the  telegram? 

Mr.  Price.  I  imagine  that  the  boy  went  there  instantly.  Maybe 
it  took  him  a  minute  on  his  bicycle  to  get  there.  It  could  not  have 
been  more  than  four  or  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  the  boy? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  his  name  is  Sullivan.  He  is  my  regular  mes- 
senger boy.     I  can  furnish  him  if  you  want  him. 

Mr.  AViiiPPLE.  It  took  you  some  little  time  to  write  it  after  you 
had  heard  the  story? 

Mr.  Price.  A  couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  think  that  immediately  upon  hearing  it, 
or  within  two  minutes,  you  wrote  it? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  very  close  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  instantly,  as  you  put  it,  within  a  minute  or 
two,  they  were  filed? 

Mr.  Price.  I  gave  them  to  the  boy  and  he  took  them  right  over. 

Mr.  AViiiPPLE.  So  that  the  moment 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Very  close  to  it.  I  do  not  say  a  moment. 
Within  a  few  minutes,  very  close  to  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  trying  to  find  at  what  time  you  got  the  intel- 
ligence. I  am  trying  to  work  back  and  find  out  at  what  time  you 
got  the  intelligence. 

Mr.  Price.  I  got  the  intelligence  four  or  five  or  six  minutes  before 
I  wrote  it ;  somewhere  in  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  four  or  five  or  six  minutes  within  the  time 
you  got  this  information  you  telegraphed  it  to  these  two  brokerage 
houses,  or  at  least  it  was  on  the  wires  to  these  two  brokerage  houses? 
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Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  do  service  for  any  otlier  company  or  bank 
or  brokerage  bouse? 

Mr.  Price.  In  Washington? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  for  a  brokerage  house. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  for  banking  houses  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  I  represent  here  in  Washington  and  have  for 
a  great  many  years  the  firm  of  Fulsom  &  Adams,  of  New  York,  and 
C  F.  Childs  &  Co.,  also,  of  South  LaSalle  Street. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Also  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Price.  No;  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  these  both  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir.  Fulsom  &  Adams  are  of  New  York  and  C.  F. 
Childs  &  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  think  they  are  in  South  LaSalle  Street, 
the  same  as  the  others.  Having  been  summoned  here  by  Mr.  Whip- 
ple, I  had  left  at  home  a  nimiber  of  data,  and  I  think  Mr.  Whipple 
will  tell  you  I  laid  them  before  him,  and  I  intend  to  lay  them  before 
you.  These  gentlemen  are  buyers  and  sellere  of  Government  bonds. 
I  have  letters  from  them  to  submit  to  your  committee  that  they  never 
asked  me  for  or  never  obta-ined  from  me  anything  regarding  stock 
market  transactions.  All  they  ask  from  me  is  to  act  as  their  attor- 
ney in  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  transfer  of  Government 
l)onds.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  stocks.  In  fact,  Ldo  not  think 
that  they  are  in  the  stock  exchange  or  are  members  of  it  or  have 
any  business  on  God's  earth,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  the  stock  ex- 
change. For  many  years,  however,  Fulsom  &  Adams  will  buy  from 
the  First  National  Bank  of  some  town  in  Mississippi  $50,000  worth 
of  l>onds^  and  pay  them  a  certain  price  for  them,  and  they  will  sell 
them  to  a  bank  in^  Texas,  and  if  they  want  me  to  do  it,  they  will  send 
me  a  power  of  attorney,  merely  as  an  attorney,  for  them  to  submit 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  I  go  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  (^irrency,  if  they  are  up  as  security  for  circulation,  and  the 
Comptroller  delivers  them  to  me,  and  I  merely  assign  them  to  the 
new  bank  they  have  been  purchased- for,  and  I  only  do  that  kind  of 
business  with  them,  and  I  would  like  to  make  that  clear,  because  they 
have  never,  so  far  as  1  know;  dealt  in  the  stock  exchange,  because  I 
have  never  gotten  for  them  or  telegraphed  for  them  or  said  a  word 
in  any  way  to  them  about  the  stock  market  or  anything  else  like 
that.  It  is  a  reputable  and  good  business,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  their 
name  has  l>een  dragged  into  this  even  for  this  publicity  part.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  had  to  say  that,  but  these  gentlemen  are  very  reputable 
gentlemen,  and  their  names  are  dragged  into  this,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably necessary,  but  I  have  a  raft  of  letters  which  I  have  at  home  and 
which  I  will  present  to  you  at  any  moment  from  these  gentlemen : 
^'Please  transfer  1,000  twos  to  the  Commercial  National  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Price  is  to  assign  this  to  such  and  such  a  bank."  It  is  a  perfectly 
open  and  legitimate  business  that  anybody  can  do.  Right  here  in 
Washington  the  Riggs  National  Bank  or  other  banks  act  in  that 
<  apacity  for  other  banks.    I  hoped  that  this  could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That,  I  assume  from  what  has  been  said,  is  practi- 
cally the  fimction  that  Mr.  Boyle,  of  the  news  bureau,  did  for 
Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  In  part.    He  went  further. 

Mr.  Price.  In  part;  yes.  That  is  another  case  I  would  not  like 
to  be  identified  with.  These  people  I  do  not  think  do  the  same  kind 
of  business  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons  do,  although  I  do  not  know  Harvey 
Fisk  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 'committee  would  think 
it  profitable  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Price  knows  of  other  reporters  doing 
that  same  work. 

Mr.  Price.  You  mean  as  attorneys? 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  do  not 

The  CHAIRMAl<^  (interposing).  You  need  not  answer  the  question 
now — ^not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  have  the  original  of  the  other  telegram.  Shall 
I  read  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  look  at  it,  because  I  have  for- 
gotten it.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  I  said  to  those  people 
at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  differs  somewhat  from  the  first. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.  That  was  filed  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
minute  and  shows  that  I  was  guessing  in  that  telegram  and  really 
did  not  know  what  was  in  the  note.  I  am  real  glad  that  that  has 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  read  it  [reading] : 

[Western  Union   teleprram :   time  fllod,    11.52;   check    'Mi,   collect;    Dec.   20,    1916;    rush; 

colloct.l 

Fin  LEY,  Barrell, 

203  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chi<^ago: 

Am  informed  that  State  Department  <»<)ntemi)lates  making  public  late  this 
afternoon  important  statement  bearing  on  economic  situation  of  the  European 
war  as  affecting  neutrals.  Object  being  to  indirectly  promote  peace  prospects 
through  bringing  neutrals  closer  together. 

Spencer. 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  awfully  glad  that  came  out.  I  did  not  know  I 
sent  it  myself.  It  was  written  the  same  minute  and  sent  by  the  same 
boy. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Between  the  words  ''afternoon"  and  "statement'^ 
the  word  "  important "  is  introduced  in  pencil  in  writing. 

Mr.  Price.  My  own  liandwriting,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  in  the  sentence,  or  the  phrase,  ''  Object  being 
to  indirectly  promote  peace  prospects/'  etc.,  the  words  originally 
"  quickly  but "  are  stricken  out  with  pencil,  so  that  before  that  strik- 
ing out  it  would  have  read,  "  Object  being  to  quickly  but  indirectly 
promote  peace  prospects  through  bringing  neutrals  closer  together.'* 

Mr.  Price.  Give  me  the  hour  of  filing,  please,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  did;  11.52. 

Mr.  Price.  At  the  same  time  as  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.    They  were  sent  down  by  the  same  messenger? 

Mr.  Price.  That  relieves  my  mind  some,  because  I  had  forgotten 
how  I  worded  theirs,  and  I  did  not  remember. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  might 
perhaps  be  fair  to  hand  this  telegram  which  1  had  shown  to  the 
committee  to  Mr.  Price,  so  as  to  see  the  information  that  came  to 
us  last  night. 
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Mr.  Price  (after  reading  the  teleffram).  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  have  this  telegram  marked  as  an  exhibit. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  was  thereupon  marked  "  Exhibit  Price 
No.  2.") 

Mr.  Whipple,  Do  you  remember  where  you  were  when  you  wrote 
these  two  telegrams? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  was  in  the  press  room  at  the  White  House — on 
my  own  typewriter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  the  White  House? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  press  room  of  the  White  House  offices. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  a  room  furnished  to  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  a  room  furnished  to  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  was  it  in  that  room  that  Mr.  Pox  told  you 
what  he  did  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  believe  now  that  Mr.  Fox  was  in  the  toilet  when  he 
told  me.  I  can  not  remember  those  little  things  entirely,  but  I  was 
there  myself,  and  he  just  mouthed  out  this  general  talk  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  else  was  there  when  he  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  he  was  not  the  only  man;  newspaper  men  were 
the  only  ones  I  could  get  it  from,  and  I  would  like  to  make  that 
clear  now,  so  as  to  keep  anybody  else's  good  name  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  else  was  present  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  was  present. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  Mr.  Fox? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  All  the  boys  soon  got  it  in  a  few  minutes; 
probably  every  man,  because  I  heard  them  scurrying  around  to  ask 
for  information  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  were  there  at  the  time  asking  for  in- 
formation ? 

Mr.  Price.  There  was  not  any  at  the  time ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  told  me  or  how  they  ^ot  their  information. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  trymg  to  find  out  how  many  there  were  in 
the  press  room  or  wherever  it  was  that  you  received  the  information  ? 

Mr.  Price.  You  mean  when  Mr.  Fox  spoke  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  There  was  nobody  else  present  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  Mr.  Fox's  full  name? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  thev  call  him  Bert  Fox.  He  is  a  New  York 
Sun  man.    Everybody  knows  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  he  the  onlv  one,  wherever  vou  were,  when  the 
information  was  imparted? 

Mr.  Price.  At  that  minute  that  he  spoke  to  me  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anybody  else  present,  because  I  was  attending  to  a  little 
function,  and  he  also. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  you  went  right  back  to  the  press  room 
and  wrote  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  not  say  right  back,  l^ut  very  close  to 
that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  interpretation  that  it  was  likely  or  was  in- 
tended to  promote  peace  must  have  been  a  matter  taking  place  in 
your  mind  within  about  six  minutes? 
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Mr.  PiucK.  Yes,  sir;  it  did;  but  I  say  that  was  one — I  was  not  so 
sure  of  it,  because  to  one  man  I  sent  a  telegram  that  did  not  show  I 
was  i'lear  about  it,  and  to  another  that  I  thought  I  was  clear,  that 
shows  the  deduction  was  mine,  because  they  are  pasted  together. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  notice  the  distinction. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  them  said  it  was  likely  to  promote  peaee 
and  the  othei*  said  the  object  being  entirely  but  indirectly  to  pro- 
mote peace  prospects  by  bringing  the  neutrals  together. 

Mr.  Pkk  E.  Yes,  sir;  which  was  not  the  note,  as  it  was  shown 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  did  you  write  first? 

Mr.  PiiiCE.  I  do  not  remember  now.  They  were  both  filed  at  the 
same  minute. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  vou  can  not  tell  us  which  vou  wrote  first  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  I  just  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper  that 
we  had  there  and  wrote  them  out. 

Mr.  WnippijR.  Is  your  compensation  from  the  bankers  to  w^hom 
you  referred  the  same  as  it  is  from  the  brokers? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  a  letter  to  you  saying  that,  but  it  placed 
me  in  an  embarrassing  position,  but  I  want  to  be  frank.  Fulsom  & 
Adams  pay  me  $25  a  month  and  Childs  &  Co.  started  me  at  the  very 
magnificent  sum  of  $15  a  month,  and  up  until  a  short  while  ago  that 
is  all  they  paid  me,  and  they  now  pay  me  $25  a  month. 

Mr.  Whippxe.  These  papers 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Purely  for  the  position  here.  Once  in  a 
while — I  do  not  want  to  conceal  anything — they  will  write  me  and 
ai^,  "  We  understand  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  doing  such 
and  such  a  thing,  and  let  us  know  what  that  is,"  and  I  will  write  it 
to  them;  and  sometimes  they  will  say,  "What  do  you  think  of  the 
prospects  of  a  bond  issue? "  and  I  will  write  them  my  opinion,  the 
same  as  in  this  telegram.  T  wish  to  make  that  perfectly  clear.  It  is  a 
matter  of  my  opinion,  after  all,  about  these  matters. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  as  to  this  tele- 
gram from  Clement.  Curtis  &  Co.,  and  whether  this  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record,  and  whether  it  would  he  wise  to  ask  either  Mr. 
Aldrich  or  anyone  else  to  come  here  and  testify  about  it? 

Mr.  Garre'it^.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to  putting  it  in. 
We  have  no  witness  present  by  whom  it  can  be  proven,  but  the  state- 
ment of  counsel  who  received  it,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  let  it  go  into 
the  record. 

Mr.  Wiiippu:.  If  the  matters  in  it  are  material,  I  suppose  they  can 
all  be  substantiated  by  Mr.  Clement  or  Mr.  Aldrich,  if  they 'were 
called  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  want  Mr.  Clement  later.  He  gave  out 
some  interview  in  Pasadena  which  we  will  want  to  ask  him  about. 

Mr.  Price.  I  understood  that  it  was  a  nimor  that  he  heard  there 
in  La  Salle  Street. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  a  good  deal  more  to  say  than  that. 

Mr.  Price.  I  did  not  see  that.    I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  This  can  go  with  propriety  into  the  I'ecord,  ac- 
companied by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Whipple,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
statements  there  are  corroborated. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes ;  I  corroborate  them  perfectly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  read  it  into  the  record! 
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Mr,  Whipple  (reading) : 

Obigaoo,  III.,  February  2,  1917. 

Shxbmak  L.  Whifpus. 

Care  BiUmore  Hotel,  Svic  York: 

Beferriug  to  your  telegram  to  us — 

That  bears  the  stamp,  February  2,  1.38  p.  m.,  1917,  and  it  came  to 
me  after  the  close  of  the  hearing  yesterday. 

Referring  to  your  telegram  to  us,  Mr.  Cleiuent,  in  Pasadena,  wired  you  about 
his  telegram  to  Mr.  Hutton  and  aslted  tliat  our  Mr.  Aldricli  wire  you  copy  of 
bis  messasre  lie  rec-eivtHl  Decemlier  20,  whicli  (■lenient  says  was  !)asis  of  his  tele- 
gram to  liutton.  l'nal)Ie  to  locate  ori;;ina],  and  Western  I'nion  re))orte<l  they 
liad  no  copy  here,  but  late  yester<lay  jifternoon  they  furnislie<l  Mr.  Aldrlch  with 
duplicate  niessajre,  which  was  wire<l  here  from  Washln^rton.  as  follows: 

**  Duplicate  1917,  February  1,    p.  m.    3.03. 

"A  417-W  Coll.  duplicate. 

"  WAsHiNCiTON.  I>.  v.,  DvA'vmhcr  jiO — n.''}2  a.  m. 

**  Pbkderick  r.  Aldrich,  X  311. 

''209  Smith  La  Salle  Street,  Chieoyo: 

**  Have  information  that  imi>ortant  State  I>ei)artment  statement  regarding 
economic  condition.s  of  Euroi)ean  War  as  affecting  neutrals  and  intende<l  to  pro- 
mote peace  prosi)ects  likely  to  become  public  late  this  afternoon. 

"  CuiLnH." 

Chllds  is  code  name  for  Price,  a  W'asiiington  newspap<*r  man.  Plea.se  acknowl- 
edge to  us  receipt  of  this  message. 

(Jlemknt,  Curtis  &  Co. 

Do  yoii  know  that  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  were  corre- 
spondents of  or  in  anv  wav  connected  with  Hutton  &  Co.,  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  T  did  not.  I  did  not  even  know  that  Mr.  AJ- 
drich  was  with  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  I  did  not  know  what  his  asso- 
ciation was  with  them  at  all.  I  only  knew  him  as  a  personal  friend 
who  asked  me  to  do  this  for  him,  and  I  did  it. 

Mr.  Whtpitle.  Did  you  learn  that  at  the  same  time,  on  the  basis 
of  your  message,  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  telegraphed  the  Hutton  firm  * 

Mr.  Price.  Yes:  I  saw  that. 

Mr.  WiiiPPiuE.  As  follows : 

BARRtrrr : 

Confidential.  I  hear  that  the  State  Department  will  issue  statement  to-day 
regarding  e<*onomlc  conditions  European  war  as  affecting  neutrals,  intended  to 
promote  peace  prospects. 

Mr.  Price.  I  saw  that  after  it  was  printed ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  did  you  see  an  account  of  a  subsequent  tele- 
gram from  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  in  which  they  reproached  Hutton 
for  having  issued  a  flash  on  the  basis  of  their  confidential  telegram? 

Mr.  Pricf.  Yes,  sir;  I  noticed  that  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  notice  that  this  telegram  from  Clement  to 
Barrett  is  marked  confidential?  Did  you  notice  that  in  the  copy  you 
saw  of  it? 

Mr.  Price.  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  it  was  marked  "  Confidential  '*; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  the  Clement  firm  reproached  Hutton  for 
violating  the  confidence 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Under  which  that  communication  had 
been  sent  to  them  ? 
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Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  that.    I  noticed  that  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  then  the  Hutton  firm  responded  that  their 
own  Washington  wire  gave  them  a  similar  message  and  others  had 
the  same  information  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  Will  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  be  per- 
fectly frank  in  asking  me  anything  they  want,  because  I  do  not  want 
to  hold  back  anything? 

The  Chairman.  Of  counae,  the  committee  may  .wish  to  interrogate 
you. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  usually  send  your  messages  that  you  send  to 
the  newspapers  in  the  same  way  that  you  did  in  this  case,  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Price.  I  write  my  stuff  on  a  paper  and  have  a  messenger  boy 
and  send  it  down  to  my  office.  ^ 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understood  that  probably  there  may  be  a  way  of 
telephoning  your  messages  to  the  telegraph  office? 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  no;  I  never  do  this;  and  this  telegi*am — as  I  say^ 
I  do  not  often  send  these  people  anything  at  all — and  Mr.  Aldrich 
had  written  me  letters  saying  that  they  were  expecting  things,  and 
that  the  whole  situation  looked  like  something,  and  would  I  please 
send  him  something  along;  and  so,  you  s^e,  for  that  little  cheap  sum 
of  money  I  would  not  send  him  anything,  perhaps,  for  a  month. 
I  would  not  send  anything  confidential,  and  I  seem  to  have  misled 
them  by  telling  them  to  the  contrary;  so  when  he  said  there  was 
nothing  of  the  peace  note,  and  I  was  violating  no  confidence  in 
sending  a  belief  that  it  was,  because  I  did  not  get  it  from  Mr.  Lan- 
sing^ and,  of  course,  that  is  clear  to  the  committee;  as  I  say,  this 
?;ossip  coming  t^  me,  I  felt  free  to'use  it.  If  I  had  got  some  gossip 
rom  some  direction — from  a  friend — and  if  I  wanted  to  get  in  the 
market,  which  I  have  not  done,  I  would  feel  free  to  do  it.  In  fact, 
that  day  there  was  some  talk  in  the  press  room  that  now  was  a  good 
chance  to  get  on,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Lansing  said,  because  we  all 
felt  then  that  something  was  about  to  break.  I  should  like  to  be 
interrogated  as  freely  as  you  gentlemen  want,  because,  you  see,  what 
I  have  said  previously  goes  out  and  probably  is  incomj^lete. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Price,  I  am  not  now  asking  you  to  disclose 
names,  but  I  will  ask  you  to  state  to  the  committee  whether  j^ou 
know  of  any  other  newspaper  men  who  are  either  under  employ- 
ment or  otherwise  are  in  the  habit  of  giving,  or  have  given,  within 
your  knowledge,  information  with  regard  to  matters  in  Washington 
to  brokers? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know.  I  might  have  sus- 
picions, but  I  would  not  give  those.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  any 
names. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  asking  whether,  by  admission  or  statement 
of  any  newspaper  men  to  you,  they  are  doing  or  have  been  doing  the 
sort  of  service  for  any  broker  that  you  have  been  doing  under  your 
engagement  with  Finley,  Barrell  &  Co.  or  Clevent,  Cuilis  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  never  had  any  engagement  with  Clement,  Curtis  & 
Co.    You  mean  Mr.  Aldrich? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  could  not  give  the  names  of  the  other  news- 
paper men  who  have  imparted  or  do  impart  that  same  sort  of  infor- 
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mation?     I  am  not  asking  now  to  name  them,  but  whether  you 
could  give  them. 

Mr.  Price.  I  certainly  do  not  know  anybody  who  does  do  it  now. 
I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  say  that  there  are  certain  men  of  whom  you 
have  a  suspicion?    I  am  not  asking  who. 

Mr.  Price.  I  might  have  a  suspicion ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Begarding  whom  you  have  a  suspicion? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  only  newspaper  men.  I  do  not  want  to  impugn 
my  own  men  by  that;  but  there  are  people  who  do  the  same  thing — 
the  correspondents  of  these  offices;  the  correspondents  of  these  New 
York  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  newspaper  men  do,  because 
I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  was  speaking  about  the  same  service  which  you 
have  rendered  and  have  been  rendering. 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  further  question,  without  giving  any 
names,  as  to  whether  you  have  any  fact  on  which  you  found  a  sus- 
picion with  regard  to  any  other  newspaper  men  doing  that  same 
service  for  brokers  that  you  say  very  frankly  you  have  oeen  doing? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  did  not  say,  and  do  not  now  say,  that  other 
newspaper  men  did  it.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  My  question  was  whether  there  are  gentlemen 
whom  you  have  reason  to  believe 

Mr.  Price,  (interposing).  No,  sir.  I  do  not  say  I  have  reason  ta 
believe  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  probably  will  not  do  very  much  damage  either 
way,  because,  of  course,  the  files  of  the  telegraph  office  are  open  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  say  frankly  if  I  suspected  any- 
body. I  would  say  so,  but  I  do  not,  because  those  would  be  private 
matters  which  newspaper  men  would  not  speak  of  to  each  other. 
Besides,  as  a  rule,  newspapers  sometimes  require  their  men  to  con- 
fine their  business  to  newspaper  work,  and  probably  this  may  make 
me  suffer,  because  the  Star,  as  a  great  paper,  may  misunderstand  what 
I  regard  as  a  mere  private  side  matter.  That  is  why  I  am  liable  ta 
suffer  seriously  from  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chiperfiei.d.  I  wanted  to  have  you  give  me  just  a  little  in- 
formation about  something  that  is  much  better  known  to  you  than 
myself  in  the  way  of  procedure.  You  said,  Mr.  Price,  that  you 
thought  this  was  a  State  De])artment  statement? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  I  still  think  so — ^I  mean  I  did  then,  as  shown 
by  my  telegrams. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  want  to  understand  about  it  a  little  better,  and 
doubtless  you  can  inform  me.  From  your  long  experience  in  news- 
paper work  in  Washington  do  you  know  now  of  any  statement  that 
the  State  Department  would  make  touching  this  situation,  the  inter- 
national situation,  on  the  initiative  and  by  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretarv  of  State  alone? 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
make  a  very  important  statement  wholly  on  his  own  responsibility* 
I  would  not  think  so ;  no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  inference,  and,  indeed,  is  it 
not  a  fact,  that  any  statement  which  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
make  touching  the  international  situation  that  it  would  be  by  the 
.authorization  of  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Prick.  I  would  feel,  of  course,  that  any  important  statement — 
remember,  I  did  not  know  what  this  was 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I^et  us  leave  this  statement  out  of  it  entirely 
for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Prick.  I  would  not  think  that  any  important  statement  would 
come  without  the  authorization  of  the  President, 

Mr.  CiiiPERFiKLi).  In  other  words,  is  it  not  true  in  an  indirect  senae 
and  not  applying  any  close  definition  at  all  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
dealing  with  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Prick.  In  large  matters;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Just  as  an  adjutant  acts  for  his  immediate  com- 
mander in  authorizing  orders? 

Mr.  Prick.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Chiperfi?jj).  And  do  you  know,  in  all  of  the  history  of  the 
ITnited  States  tliat  has  come  under  your  observation,  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  any  time  issuing  a  statement  that  would  concern 
international  affairs  that  would  emanate  with  himself  and  be  uttered 
on  his  own  responsibility? 

Mr.  Prick.  No;  I  do  not  recall  of  a  ver}^  big  thing  of  that  sort 
thnt  would  be  that  way. 

Mr.  CiiiPKRFiKLi).  Are  you  a  member  of  the  press  gallery  of  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  because  I  do  not  do  work  there. 

Mr.  CiriPERFiKLD.  That  covers  the  question.  I  simply  wanted  to 
know.  Now,  you  have  said  that  Mr.  Albert  Fox,  or  Mr.  Bert  Fox, 
gave  you  this  information? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfieij).  Upon  which  you  predicated,  as  you  state 

Mr.  Prick.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  him  as  one  of  those  who  did;  I 
think  he  w^as  the  man  who  I  first  heard  speak  of  it. 

Mr.  C'hipkrfii-xi).  As  I  understand  it,  you  had  no  information 
prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Prick.  Prior  to  that  time,  and  after  that  time. 

Mr.  CiiiPERFiKLD.  And  your  statement  is  that  your  action  is  based 
entirely  upon  his  information? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CiiiPKRFiKU>.  This  statement  that  was  given  out  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  given  out  at  the  State  Department,  as  you  under- 
stand, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Price.  It  was  given  out  at  the  State  Department;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ciiiperfieij>.  About  how  far  would  that  be  from  the  place 
where  you  were? 

Mr.  Price.  Just  across  the  street. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Five  minutes'  walk — as  much  as  that? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes'  walk. 

Mr.  Ciiiperfield.  Tell  me  just  what  you  understootl  Mr.  Fok  to 
say  to  you,  using  his  language  as  near  as  you  can. 
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Mr.  Prick.  I  can  not  recall  the  language  over  again,  but  it  was  sub- 
stantially about  what  I  say  there,  that  it  dealt  with  economic  rela- 
tions and  all.  and  then  he  probably  guessed  with  me  as  to  what  we 
thought  it  might  be,  and  I  with  him  as  to  what  it  might  be — ^just  a 
guessing  match  between  newspaper  men  over  the  proposition.  Some 
three  or  four  of  them  might  be  talking  to  me  and  I  to  them,  and  I 
would  say  "What  do  you  think?"  and  he  would  say  one  thing,  and 
he  would  say  to  me  "  What  do  you  think,"  and  I  would  say  another 
thing. 

Mr.  CiiiPERFiEU).  You  can  not  state  in  substance  his  language? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  except  that  he  used  this  economic  proposition^ 
and  this  statement  coming  out. 

Mr.  CiiiPERFiEW),  Did  you  understand  that  this  statement  had  been 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  substance  to  the  reporters? 

Mr.  Price.  Xo,  sir;  he  did  not  say  that  He  said,  "  There  is  a 
statement  coming  out  from  the  State  Department  this  afternoon" — 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  With  your  ripe  experience  in  newspaper  affairs 
here  in  Washington  when  you  were  told  that  a  statement  was  coming 
out  from  the  State  Department,  did  that  not  necessarily  imply  that 
that  was  a  statement  based  on  action  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Price.  I  might  have  supposed  so,  but  I  could  not  have  guessed. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  would  have  been  the  logical  deduction? 

Mr.  Price.  That  would  be  the  logical  deduction,  that  there  was  a 
statement  from  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused  for  the  present,  but  you  will  be 
in  readiness  to  respond  if  the  committee  needs  you  again.  You  are 
not  going  to  leave  the  city? 

^^.  Price.  Xo,  sir.     I  liave  nothing  to  take  me  away. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  Mr.  Fox,  or  the  other  gentleman  whose  name 
you  do  not  recall,  leave  the  impression  upon  your  mind  that  the 
State  Departmeent  statement,  or  whatever  it  was,  was  to  be  pub- 
lished at  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  Price.  Over  there  that  they  would  give  out  something  in  the 
afternoon  for  publication;  don't  you  understand,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  understood  that  it  was  to  be 
released  for  publication  at  that  time  and  was  not  to  be  released  until 
that  time? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  about  the  releasing.  I  did  not  ask  about 
it.  Nothing  was  said  to  me  about  releasing.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  for  instant  publication  or  for  releasing  the  next  morning,  and 
I  did  not  pay  much  attention.  He  probably  said  to  me,  I  suppose, 
that  "  They  are  going  to  give  out  a  statement  this  afternoon,"  and  T 
did  not  understand  whether  it  was  to  be  published  immediately  or 
the  next  morning,  because,  as  I  have  stated,  it  did  not  concern  me, 
because  I  am  charged  with  looking  after  the  State  Department  for 
my  paper. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  did,  however,  understand  that  it  had  in  a  meas- 
ure— ^well,  that  it  was  confidential  in  character? 

Mr.  Price.  No;  nothing  was  said  to  me.  I  could  not  tell  from 
what  he  said  to  me  whether  it  was  confidential  or  not.  I  would 
suppose  from  what  he  said  there  was  something  coming  out,  and  he 
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just  wanted  to  give  us  this  tip  in  advance.  That  very  often  happens. 
A  man  will  say,  "  I  have  something  to  give  you  this  afternoon,  and 
of  course  it  could  not  be  so  confidential  and  would  not  in  my  mind, 
anyhow,  if  he  does  not  explain  what  is  in  the  note  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  other  words,  if  I  have  got  your  idea  correctly, 
you  make  a  distinction  between  the  confidential  character  of  the  text 
of  the  proposition  and  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  given  out? 

Mr.  Frice.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  thank  you  for  bringing  that  out,  be- 
cause that  is  direct.  If  he  had  given  the  text  of  the  thing  out,  that 
would  have  been  different,  but  in  a  way  he  misled  them.  I  do  not 
mean  deliberately,  but  they  misunderstood  him,  and  many  times  you 
gentlemen — I  had  better  not  say  that,  because  that  gets  me  into 
trouble — but  a  Cabinet  officer  will  say,  "  Boys,  I  have  a  statement  for 
you  this  afternoon,"  and  they  would  not  say  what  it  was,  but  they 
would  not  regard  that  as  particularly  confidential,  but  if  he  had  said 
what  it  was,  then  it  would  be  confidential,  as  you  see.  That  is  the 
point  there. 

Mr.  Garretp.  I  should  like  to  ask  }'ou  this,  Mr.  Price:  Did  the 
Star  management  know  of  your  connection  with  these  people? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  As  I  say,  it  is  probably  going  to  bring  trouble  to 
me.  It  is  probably  going  to  fix  me.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not 
asked  the  Star.  I  did  not  consider  that  it  was  a  matter  that  I  should 
consult  them  about.  I  mean  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  frankly  that  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  they  feel  about  it.  I  can  not  say; 
but  I  have  not  said  anything  to  them  about  it,  because  I  considered  it 
a  personal  matter.  Whatever  I  might  write  for  the  Star  would  be 
wholly  a  matter  of  my  opinion  and  would  have  no  influence  or 
connection  with  the  market  in  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  make  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  address 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  of  any  at  all,  except  what  I  have  said. 
It  is  my  confidence  which  I  have  always  tried  to  keep  with  public 
men  or  others  who  have  had  business  with  me,  and  my  own  view  is 
that  I  violated  no  confidence  at  that  time  by  using  a  mere  matter  of 
gossip  ccming  to  me,  and  I  make  a  distinction  of  what  I  would  do 
under  one  circumstance  and  what  I  would  under  other  circumstances. 
As  I  have  explained,  if  it  had  been  a  White  House  matter,  I  should 
not  have  used  it,  involving  the  President,  or  if  I  had  been  informed 
about  it  at  the  White  House,  I  should  not  have  sent  it  to  anybody 
else  at  all,  because,  that  being  my  field  for  my  paper,  I  would  feel 
that  I  should  not  send  it  to  anybody.  But  if  I  should  pick  up  any- 
thing on  the  street,  I  might  send  it  out  to  anybody  else.  I  did  not 
think  there  was  any  harm  in  that,  and  still  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was,  when  I  said  you  can 
make  any  statement  you  wished,  you  stated  there  were  several  things 
you  wished  to  make  clear,  and  the  committee  wanted  to  give  you 
the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  I  probably  should  make  them  clear.  Probably 
in  the  confusion  I  have  overlooked  some  of  the  points. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Price,  I  rather  think  that  perhaps,  in  view  of 
the  publicity  that  has  been  given  with  respect  to  yourself,  that  there 
ought  to  be  this  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  communications  were  had 
between  vou  and  Mr.  Tumultv  touching  this  matter? 

Mr.  Prigb.  No,  sir;  not  a  bit. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Let  us  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Price.  It  might  as  well  come  out  now  as  any  other  time. 

Mr.  CA!kipBELL.  As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  go  into  that  matter  at  this  time.  That  is,  let  the  committee 
decide  upon  it  in  a  more  formal  way. 

The  Chaikm AN.  Do  you  think  you  might  want  to  interrogate  some 
witness  later? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  so;  yes.  That  is,  if  that  matter  is  to  be 
gone  into,  we  should  go  into  it  with  more  time  than  we  have  just  now. 
Congress  will  assemble  in  joint  session  at  2  o'clock,  and  we  all  want 
to  be  there. 

Mr.  Price.  And,  gentlemen,  I  see  Mr.  Fox  here.  Maybe  you  would 
like  to  speak  to  him. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  answered  the  question  propounded  to  him,  as 
I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Campbell  might  want  to  cross-examine  him 
at  considerable  length. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  Chair  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  have 
been  rumors  floating  around  covering  numerous  subjects,  and  I  have 
not  the  faintest  information  that  they  are  anything  more  tlian  mere 
rumors. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  am  going  to  be  blackguarded  all  around 
the  country,  I  would  wish  to  get  it  out  now. 

Mr.  CniPERFiEUi.  Please  understand  that  no  member  of  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  do  any  hurt  to  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  If  anything  is  done,  it  is  done  under  a  sense  of 
dutv;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  witness  who  has  just  left  the  stand  suggests 
that  Mr.  Fox  is  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  care  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  story  now  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  might. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  not  to  pursue  this  any 
further,  it  being  the  apparent  wish  of  the  committee  not  to  pursue 
any  further  inquiry  along  the  line  suggested.  My  only  thought  was 
that,  in  view  of  the  —  oh,  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  under- 
stand the  situation,  what  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  and  every- 
where else;  in  the  effort  to  connect  Mr.  Price  and  other  gentlemen  in 
this  matter,  but  I  do  not  wish  it  to  pass  here  that  Mr.  Price  had  come 
off  the  stand  and  that  no  inquires  had  been  made  of  him  about  that 
at  all.  I  do  not  want  any  impression  to  go  through  the  country  that 
this  committee  is  seeking  to  avoid  an  inquiry  into  that  matter.  I 
do  not  want  any  impression  to  go  out  that  a  witness  has  come  upon 
the  stand  and  that  we  have  not  asked  him  questions  about  that  par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  under  the  unanimous  instructions  of  the  committee,  I 
had  feit  and  still  feel  it  my  duty  to  follow  out  every  line  of  sugges- 
tion that  has  been  made  in  tracing  the  sources  of  advance  informa- 
tion, and  that  there  will  be  no  effort  spared  to  follow  down  any  sug- 
gestion which  could  be  really  treated  seriously,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  no  names  should  be  unnecessarily  involved,  but  that  no  particu- 
lar line  of  inquiry  should  be  laid  out  before  the  committee  ana  public 
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until  there  were  actual  facts  which  would  seem  to  make  it  inevitable ; 
so  that  no  one's  name  mi^ht  be  banded  in  connection  with  it  and 
subje-cted  to  a  mere  suspicion  that  afterwards  might  turn  out  to  be 
wholl}'  unfounded,  and  for  that  reason  I  had  not  this  morning 
pressed  other  and  further  in(juiries.  in  connection  with  names  that 
have  already  been  sug^sted  m  the  record.  I  still  have  in  mind  to 
follow  out  Imes  of  inquii-y  which  I  have  not  yet  had  the  ojjportunity 
fully  to  develop,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  those  that  everv^  name 
we  hope  that  has  been  suggested  will  be  dealt  with,  and  they  will  be 
either  fully  acquitted  or  the  facts,  such  as  they  are,  will  be  brought 
out  and  laid  before  the  committee  and  the  public.  I  have  understood 
that  those  were  my  explicit  instructions,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to 
carrv  them  out. 

The  Chatrmax.  Then  this  witness  may  he  excused  for  the  present, 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  ("hairman  and  gentlemen,  a  good  deal  of  time 
has  been  taken  here,  but  Mr.  Fox  is  present  in  the  room  and  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  follow  up  immediately  the  testimony  that  has 
been  given  by  a  statement  of  his  connection  with  the  matter,  and  if  it 
l>e  with  the  committee's  approval.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Fox  to  state  his 
memory  of  it. 

•  _  

The  Chairman.  Come  forward,  Mr.  Fox. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALBERT  W.  POX. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Fox.  Albert  W.  Fox. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  reporter? 

Mr.  Fox.  For  the  New  York  Sun ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  vour  assignment  is  in  connection  with  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  Fox.  The  State  Department  and  the  White  House. 

Mr.  AVhipple.  For  your  newspaper? 

Mr.  Fox.  For  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  duties  involve  learning  all  the  news  that  you 
can  and  may  properly  submit  to  your  paper? 

Mr.  Fox.  ^  OS. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  in  that  position  on  December  20,  1916? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipplk.  Were  you  pre.sent  on  the  morning  of  December  20 
when  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing  made  an  announcement? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  the  committee  stop  a  moment  and  take  your 
memory  of  what  was  stated?  Did  you  take  it  stenographically  or 
make  minutes  of  it  i 

Mr.  Fox.  Xo,  sii*:  I  never  take  notes  in  those  conferences.  The 
Secretary  probably  would  not  like  it.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr. 
Lansing  made  this  announcement,  giving  the  inference  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  economic  condition  of  the  United  States 
and  neutrals,  and  he  said  it  was  an  im])ortant  announcement  that 
was  being  made  to  l)elligerents  and.  in  response  to  inquiry,  said  that 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  peace. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  peace? 
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Mr.  Fox.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  peace.  The  question  Avas  tlieu 
brought  up  as  to  whether  or  not  the  correspondents  would  have  the 
right  or  the  privilege  of  informing  their  offices  confidentially  of  this 
message.  Mr.  Lansing  first  said  he  did  not  think  that  was  ne<:essary. 
The  matter  was  pressed  by  some  of  the  correspondents,  and  my  own 
impression  is  that  it  was  left  rather  open.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
half  of  the  correspondents  did  let  their  offices  know,  but  others  did 
not.  For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it  to  mv  own 
office,  but  I  w^ould  like  to  explain  that  my  duties  at  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department  are  such  that  I  work  together  with  the 
correspondents  at  both  places.  In  other  words,  when  an  announce- 
ment is  made  like  this,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  the  White 
House  and  see  if  they  had  any  supplementary  information,  because 
what  Mr.  Lansing  said  was  rather  vague,  and,  of  course,  it  was  a 
very  important  matter.  So  I  went  to  the  White  House  at  once,  and 
my  recollection  is  the  first  people  I  saw  were  Mr.  Price  and  another 
correspondent,  and  I  said  to  them :  "  Have  you  received  any  news  i  " 
Thinking,  perhaps,  they  had  something  to  supplement  it,  and  they 
said  they  did  not.  and  I  said :  "  I  understand  there  is  an  important 
announcement  to  be  made  at  5  o'clock.  These  gentlemen  are  some- 
times with  me  at  the  State  Department  and  sometimes  not.  They 
are  all  a  sort  of  a  clique,  you  might  say,  of  the  correspondents  cover- 
ing this  war  news,  and  after  I  mentioned  that  and  found  that  they 
had  no  news,  or  they  said  they  had  no  news,  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  other  development  until  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  heard 
that  one  of  the  tickers  had  announced  that  the  peace  note  was  coming, 
and  we  went  into  see  Mr.  Lansing  then,  or  waited  outside  of  his 
office,  and  he  said  that  the  note — ^he  sent  out  word  he  could  not  say 
anything  to  us  now,  but  would  see  us  at  half  past  three,  I  believe, 
and  then  we  got  the  note  later. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  have  not  told  us  all  that  you  said  to  Mr. 
Price,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  my  recollection  is  that  I  said  to  Mr.  Price,  "  Have 


What  is  it  about?"  and  the  other  correspondent  also,  and  I  repeated 
my  version  as  I  have  given  it  to  the  committee — that  I  thought  that 
the  explanation  was  it  was  on  the  economic  conditions.  / 

Mr.  Wiiiri*LE.  Did  you  tell  him  that  Secretary  Lansing  had  stated 
that  it  did  not  have  to  do  with  peace? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  stated  that;  and,  I  of  course,  also 
stated  that  it  was  strictly  confidential.    I  mean,  among  us. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why,  if  it  was  confidential,  did  you  say  it  to  Mr. 
Price  and  the  other  correspondent? 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  any  information  given  confidentially — I  would  not 
for  a  moment  consider  that  the  confidence  applied  to  these  particular 
newspaper  correspondents  who  do  this  line  of  work.  For  instance, 
sometimes  I- myself  might  be  late,  and  very  often  am.  I  come  in  and 
say,  "  "What  has  happened?"  I  would  feel  it  almost  a  duty  of  one  of 
my  conferees  to  tell  me  an.ything  that  had  happened  even  though 
given  in  confidence. 

7r>29.>--i*T  16-17 8 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Is  this  it  ?  To  anyone  else  who  had  the  same  right 
to  hear  the  confidence  that  had  been  given  to  vou.  you  would  impart 
in  a  friendly  way  if  he  happened  to  be  late,  or  did*  not  happen  to  be 
there,  wliat  vou  had  heard  i 

Mr.  Fox.  Ves:  expecting  in  this  way  that  I  was  imparting  this  in- 
formation in  the  hope  of  getting  possibly  some  information  for  my 
own  paf>er  from  the  White  House,  you  see.  because  they  might  have 
Sfiiiiething  to  exchange  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  3'our  expectation  or  statement  with  regard 
to  Uidncr  disclosed  to  brokers  or  anvbodv  else  t 

Mr.  Fox.  I  had  no  thought  at  aU  of  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  von  know  that  3Ir.  Price  was  under  this  em- 
ployment  which  he  has  explained  this  morning? 

Mr.  Fox.  1  do  not  know,  and  I  have  not  heard  the  explanation.  I 
did  not  know  that  he  is  under  any  emplovment. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  said  he  was  under  an  engagement  where  certain 
things,  as  he  heard  of  them,  he  would  report  to  a  couple  of  brokers  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  PV)x.  I  never  had  any  information  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then.  I  undei-stand,  you  imparted  the  information 
to  another  newspaper  man  whom  you  thought  was  entitled  to  know  it 
and  would  keep  it  in  the  same  confidence  you  had  it? 

Mr.  Fox.  Oh,  I  naturally  assumed  that;  but  I  would  like  to  just 
add  hero  that  there  were  other  correspondents  besides  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now.  who  were  thev? 

Mr.  Price.  Well.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Claggett,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  participate  in  the  conversation? 

Mr.  F'ox.  He.  as  I  remember  it,  particpated  in  the  convei*satioii 
with  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  in  Mi\  Price's  pi*esence? 

Mr.  Fox.  In  Mr.  Price's  presence;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  vou  three  were  talking? 

Mr.  Fox.  As  I  remember  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  there  more  within  earshot  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  Mr.  Claggett,  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Mr.  Price  and  you  were  the  participants  in  this  conversation? 

Mr.  Fox.  As  I  remember  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Claggett  had  not  heard  the  Secretary's  an- 
nouncement?    He  is  at  the  white  House? 

Mr.  Fox.  He  is  at  the  White  House ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whippiji:.  And  therefore  you  were  speaking  to  both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  To  both  of  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now.  may  I  direct  you  attention  to  this : 

\m  fnfoniHMl  tlmt  State  I)ei)nrtinont  contemplates  niakinj?  inihlic  late  thi>i 
afleriuMMi  important  statement  !)earin{;  on  economic  situation  of  Euroi>ean  war 
as  ntfvvU\fi  nentrals.  o]>Ject  beinjr  to  indirectly  promote  peace  prospects  throujrh 
hrinj;ln«  nentrals  closer  tojfetlier. 

Did  you  impart  any  of  that  information,  and  if  so,  what  part? 

Mr.  Fox.  Xot  that  I  know  of.  I  did  not  impart  any  information 
excepting  as  I  have  explained  to  the  committee.  Of  course  I  have 
no  idea  where  this  came  from. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  showing  you  Price  Exhibit  No.  2.  That  is 
the  second  telegram,  the  one  sent  to  Finley,  Barrell  &  Co.,  signed 
'"  Spencer." 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  will  you  look  at  the  other,  the  important  part 
of  which  I  will  read : 

Have  information  tliat  important  Stnte  Dei>artnuMit  statement  reKarding  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  European  war  as  affecting  neutrals  and  intended  to  pro- 
mote i>eace  prospects  lilcely  to  become  i)ublic  late  this  afternoon. 

Now,  did  you  state  anything  to  the  eflfect  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment statement  was  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  So  far  as  I  recollect,  we  may  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Lansing's  statement  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  peace 
looked  rather  strange  and  was  probably  not  to  be^  taken  at  its  face 
value.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  that  something  was  said  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  it  is  true  that  the  Secretary  had  said  just  the 
opposite ;  in  substance,  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  peace. 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes ;  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  have  a  vague  recollection  that  your  specu- 
lation was  to  the  effect 

Mr.  Fox  (interposing).  I  have  a  vague  recollection  that  something 
was  said,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  I  know  that  it  was  the 
general  impression  that  it  must  have  some  bearing  on  peace  in  some 
way. 

Mr.  W^HIPPLB.  Is  a  Mr.  Reynolds  a  representative  also  of  your 
journal  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  representing  the  EVening  Sun. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  was  he  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Fox.  He  was  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  was  before  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  were  there  also? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  was  there  also;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  to  the 
Evening  Sun  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  Secretary's  announce- 
ment? 

Mr.  Fox.  My  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Reynolds  did  send  a  state- 
ment in  confidence  to  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  did  not? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  sent  none.  I  can  explain  that.  Mr.  Reynolds  did. 
I  did  not  know  he  was  going  to  send  it,  but  Mr.  Reynolds  works  for 
the  Evening  Sun,  and  his  work  is  more  pressing — his  paper  goes  to 
press  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  so  I  imagine  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  other  afternoon  newspaper  men  and  did 
inform  their  offices  in  confidence,  whereas  I  had  more  time  and 
decided  also,  as  I  had  a  little  bit  of  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  per- 
mission had  been  granted,  I  just  did  not  make  anv  mention  of  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Reynolds's  telegram  to  the  Sun  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  No:  I  heard  about  it.  but  I  did  not  see  it.  I  heard  that 
lie  had  sent  it  in  confidence  and  had  advised  the  office  under  no  con- 
<!itions  to  use  any  part  of  it.     I  am  not  certain  that  he  did  send  a 
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teleffram.     It  may  have  been,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  it  may  have  been 
a  telephone  message.     I  do  not  know.     I  just  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  Mr.  Reynolds  is  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Oh,  yes;  he  is  in  the  city,  and  he  will  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  anyone  except  Mr.  Reynolds  there  who 
was  a  representative  of  the  Sun — Mr.  Reynolds  and  yourself? 

Mr.  Fox.  There  was  no  one  else  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  that  part  of  Secretary  Lansing's 
statement  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  giving  it  out  or  making  this 
statement  so  as  to  prevent  the  printing  of  garbled  portions  of  it  that 
might  leak  back  in  this  country  from  the  countries  to  which  it  had 
been  sent? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes ;  I  remember  that  very  distinctly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  apparently,  that  could  not  be  prevented 
unless  the  editors  knew  of  the  statement  that  he  was  making?  In 
other  words,  if  the  reporters  kept  it  secret  in  Washington 

Mr.  Fox  (interposing).  That  could  not  be  prevented;  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  if  garbled  reports  should  come  to  the  news- 
papers they  would  publish  it  unless  they  knew  the  object  of  the  Sec- 
retary's announcement?  That  indicated  that  it  might  go  in  confi- 
dence to  the  editors  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVhipple.  And  you  remember  that  part  of  his  statement  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Unless  you  think  of  something  further  that  you 
want  to  state  about  it,  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  do  not  think  of  anything,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Price  and  the  other  correspondents 
that  the  note  was  not  to  be  announced  until  5,  or  until  after  the  mar- 
ket closed? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  did  not  used  the  words  "  until  after  the  market  closed." 
I  said  "  at  5  o'clock." 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  did  not  hear  Mr. 
Price's  testimony,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  receiving 
$25  a  month  from  two  brokerage  concerns  in  Chicago,  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  you  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  state  whether 
or  not  you  represented  any  brokerage  concerns  yourself  or  partici- 
pated in  this  matter  with  him?  You  need  not  answer  it  unless  you 
want  to. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  would  want  to  answer  it.  I  never  have  represented 
any  brokerage  concern  or  any  other  concern  except  the  paper  for 
which  I  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  thought  it  would  be  fair  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  answer  that  question,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Price  sent  out 
this  information,  he  says,  on  the  statement  that  you  had  made  to  him. 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  you  had  known  that,  what  would  have 
been  your  course  in  regard  to  giving  him  information? 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  if  I  had  known  that — if  I  thought  he  would  hand 
it  out,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would— I  think  I  would  have  done 
just  the  same,  because  I  would  have  relied  upon  his 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  known  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
these  brokerage  concerns,  and  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  sena  it  out 
to  rush  it  by  telegram  because  of  its  importance  and  by  reason  of 
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the  fact  that  he  was  employed  by  those  concerns,  then  what  would 
have  been  your  course  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  thought  of  that  aspect 
of  it  at  all.  I  mean,  the  idea  of  it  affecting  the  market  did  not  occur 
to  my  mind  at  that  time,  and  all  of  the  men  with  whom  I  work  are 
men  who  have  had  all  sorts  of  confidences  in  the  past,  and  the  idea 
has  never  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  misuse  it.  So  I  do  not 
think  I  would  have  hesitated  to  do  just  as  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you«  would  have  made  the  statement 
about  a  confidential  communication  just  the  same,  then,  to  a  man 
who  was  employed  to  give  the  news  to  the  brokerage  concerns  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  that  they  might  shape  their  conduct 
thereupon  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Not  if  I  looked  at  it  that  way,  I  would  not. 

The  Thairmax.  I  say,  if  those  things  had  come  to  your  mind? 

Mr.  Fox.  Oh,  certainly  not ;  but  I  was  only  saying  that  that  idea 
ne\  er  occurred  to  me  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  pass  on  Mr.  Price's  con- 
duct or  anyone  else's,  but  I  just  thought  you  would  like  to  discuss 
that  phase  of  it  or  make  some  answer  about  it,  because  you  did  not 
hear  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  tell  anybody  else  except  Mr.  Price  and  this 
other  gentleman — ^the  Associated  Press  man — about  this  matter? 
If  so,  whom  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  do  not  think  I  did ;  so  far  as  I  remember,  I  did  not.  I 
discussed  it  all  day,  of  course,  with  the  newspaper  men,  and  there 
may  have  been  some  newspaper  men  who  were  not  present  at  the 
conference  with  whom  I  talked  later,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
did  at  this  time.  I  was  at  the  department  all  day,  or  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Garreit.  Do  you  remember  spe<!ifically  the  name  of  any  other 
])erson  besides  the  two  you  mentioned  to  whom  you  spoke  of  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  remember  no  one  excepting  those  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  I  understood  the  chairman's  question,  it  was  this, 
or  the  point  of  it  was  this:  If  you  had  known  that  any  gentleman 
was  giving  out  to  the  brokers  news  that  they  might  use  as  advance 
information  to  make  money  out  of  the  market,  would  you  have  im- 
parted this  confidence  to  him  just  because  he  was  also  a  newspaper 
man?     That  is  the  point  of  the  question,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fox.  If  I  had  thought  of  it  as  you  put  it,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  the  chairman,  I  am  sure,  wanted  to 
get  at. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  would  not  have  thought  it  was  proper 
to  use  that  sort  of  information  for  brokers? 

Mr.  Fox.  Oh,  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  would  noi  have  given  it  to  any  one  who 
you  knew  would  be  likely  thus  to  use  it? 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  sir ;  I  w^ould  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Even  if  he  were  a  newspaper  man,  or  even  if  he 
were  an  editor? 
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Mr.  Fox.  No ;  but  I  would  imagine  that  that  would  be  a  question 
of  this  man's  judgment. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  but  the  question  was  that  if  you  knew  he  was 
under  an  obligation  by  reason  of  the  contract  to  deliver  news 

Mr.  Fox  (interposing).  No.  Although  I  mean  to  say  that  if  I 
had  not  given  this  news  out  and  had  not  spoken  to  these  gentlemen 
as  I  did,  within  five  minutes  somebody  else  would  have  done  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  they  if  they  had  thought  it  was  to  be  im- 
mediately used  to  benefit  some  broker^ 

Mr.  Fox.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused.  Mr.  Whipple,  the  committee 
think  it  advisable  to  take  a  recess  until  3  o'clock.  There  will  be  a 
joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  we  feel  that  we  should 
attend  that  so  we  will  resume  at  3  o'clock,  and  we  will  want  Mr.  Ellis 
present  at  that  time. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  this  after- 
noon.) 

AITT.R    KECESS. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.     Who  is  vour 
next  witness,  Mr.  Whipple? 
Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Roper. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roper  will  come  forward. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  EDWIN  AETHUB  BOPEB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  Mr.  Roper? 
Mr.  Roper.  Edwin  Arthur  Roper. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  Roper.  1353  Sheppard  Street,  NW. 
Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? 
Mr.  Roper.  I  am  a  telegrapher. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  followed  that  occupation? 
Mr.  Roper.  Since  I  was  14.     I  am  now  44. 
Mr.  Whipple.  And  always  in  Washington? 
Mr.  Roper.  From  New  York  City  to  Denver. 
Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Washington  ? 
Mr.  Roper.  The  last  time  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  whom  have  you  been  working  during  that  time? 
Mr.  Roper.  For  different  firms.     W.  B.  Hibbs  &  Co.,  F.  A.  Con- 
nolly &  Co.,  and  various  other  corporations  or  firms. 
Mr.  Whipple.  For  whom  are  you  now  working? 
Mr.  Roper.  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co. 
Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  them? 
Mr.  Roper.  Since  the  inception  of  the  firm — August  15  of  last 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  when  their  private  wire  from 
New  York  to  Washington  was  installed  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  When  the  firm  was  organized,  the  16th  of  August  last 
year. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  had  understood  that  that  private  wire  was  put 
in  later,  because  the  southern  wire,  so  called,  had  been  used  by  the 
firm? 
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Mr.  Roper.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  make  the  difference  be- 
t\Yeen  the  southern  wire  and  the  private  wire.  They  are  all  private 
wires.  The  Washin^on  local  was  installed  when  the  business  was 
opened,  on  the  loth  of  August  last  year. 

Mr.  W^'hifple.  And  they  had  a  connection  with  New  York  on  the 
southern  wire,  so  called,  before  the  local  Washington  wire  was  in- 
stalled? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  southern  wire  was  the  .original  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  been  continuously  in  the  employ  of  Con- 
nollv  &  Co.  since  that? 

Afr.  RoFER.  Ever  since  the  firm  was  or^nized. 

Mr.  WhtppioE.  Have  they  any  other  telegrapher? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  your  hours  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  imtil  midnight ;  Sundays 
included. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  this  private  wire?  They  do  not  do  business 
Sundays,  do  they? 

Mr.  Roper.  Like  a  bank,  the  banking  end  of  the  business  is  from 
10  to  3,  but  the  business  has  to  be  attended  to  until  you  get  clear. 
The  market  opens  at  10  and  closes  at  3,  and  we  work  until  every- 
thing is  cleared  off. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  would  employ  you  on  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Helping  the  bookkeeper  clear  up  the  accounts. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  any  telegraphing? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  everything  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  the  bookkeeper  at  the  office? 

Mr.  Roper.  Mr.  Walter  White. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  he  still  with  the  concern  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  month  of 
December  last,  and  along  during  the  week  of  the  18th,  and  I  will  sug- 
gest to  you  that  the  President  s  note,  as  it  has  been  called,  to  bel- 
ligerents and  neutrals  was  sent  out  on  December  21.  During  that 
week  you  were  operating  the  wires  for  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  prior  to  the  20th  had  you  been  sending  mes- 
sages over  the  wire  to  Hutton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  having  to  do 
with  things  other  than  merely  the  quotations  and  orders  to  buy  and 
orders  to  sell? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  part  of  every  broker's  business; 
besides  quotations  and  orders  we  send  in  news  that  might  affect  the 
securities  of  the  market  world. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  been  sending  such  messages  prior  to 
the  20th  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  We  sent  in  news  we  got  prior  to  the  20th  or  after 
the  20th  that  we  think  will  affect  the  stock  market. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  am  only  asking  you  about  messages  prior 
to  the  20th. 

Mr.  Roper.  If  we  had  any  to  send,  if  we  had  any  news  that 
We  thouffht  would  affect  the  security  market,  we  sent  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  send  them? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sirj  I  think  sa 

Mr.  Whipple.  Sending  them  frequently,  were  you  not? 
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if r.  EoPEK.  If  we  had  frequent  news.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
there  was  10  a  day  or  a  hundred  a  day.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  there  a  good  many? 

Mr.  BoPER.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  a  good  many. 

ifr.  Whipple.  I  should  say  a  hundred  a  day. 

Ml".  Roper.  Xot  a  hundred  a  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Ten   a  day? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  w^ould  not  say  they  average  10  a  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  gave  you  the  messages  to  send? 

Mr.  Roper.  Mr.  Connolly  gave  the  messages  to  send,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  AViiiPPLE.  Do  you  mean  that  he  dictated  them  hunself  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Sometimes  he  dictated  them  and  sometimes  I  would 
make  out  the  messages  myself. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Roper.  Mr.  Robertson,  as  a  member  of  the  firni,  would  send 
business  messages.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  differentiate 
between  business  and  personal  messages. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W^hipple.  Name  some. 

Mr.  Roper.  J.  Fred  Essary  would  send  some.  Let  me  explain 
that.  The  stuff  was  signed  by  Mr.  Essary  sometimes  with  a  pencil 
()!•  ]:)en  and  sometimes  v.  ith  a  typewriter.  I  hav^  not  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Mr.  Essary.  A  gentleman  came  in  and  handed  this 
in.  and  I  have  understood  it  was  Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  By  whose  authority  did  you  send  messages  for  Mr. 
Essary? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  got  all  of  my  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Connolly 
or  other  members  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Whipple.  AVliat  did  Mr.  Connolly  tell  you  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  told  me  that  if  Mr.  Essary  came  there  with  any 
messages  to  send  them  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  what  extent  did  Mr.  Essary  ever  give  messages 
to  be  sent  over  this  private  wire  to  Hiitton  prior  to  December  20? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  when  he  started — the  exact  date — 
but  every  once  in  a  while  he  would  have  some  kind  of  gossip. 

Mr.  W^HiPLE.  Sometimes  he  gave  it  in  person  to  you? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  was  it  handed  to  you  when  he  gave  it  in 
person  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  would  come  in  the  oflSce  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  hand  vou  a  tvpew^ritten  sheet? 

Mr.  Roper.  Some  was  typewritten ;  pretty  much  of  them  were  type- 
written. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  would  hand  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  would  send  it  over  the  w^ire? 

Mr.  Roper.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  some  one  else  handed  you  productions  of  Mr. 
Essary,  how  was  that — typewritten? 

Mr.  Roper.  When  he  handed  me  what? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Productions — these  papers  signed  by  Mr.  Essary. 
You  said  Mr.  Connolly  would  sometimes  hand  you  a  paper  signed  by 
f],  Fred  Essary  in  December? 
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Mr.  Roper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  how  were  those — ^typewritten? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  most  of  them  were  not  typewritten. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  you  sent  the  messages,  would  the  name  which 
you  signed 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  Sometimes  I  did  not  sign  them  at  all. 
AVe  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  that  stuff  without  signing  anything. 
Probably  it  was  signed  "  F.  A..''  and  sometimes  it  is  signed  "  Essary," 
and  sometimes  "  Frank."  It  all  depends  on  how  busy  we  are.  If  we 
are  real  busy  there  would  be  no  signature. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Some  were  signed  "  F.  A."  and  some  "  Essary  "  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir ;  and  some  not  signed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  those  things  that  Mr.  PJssary  sent  or  gave  to 
you  or  dictated'to  you  were  regarding  what  subjects,  speaking  gen- 
erally ? 

Mr.  Roper.  General  news  of  the  world  and  events. 

Mr.  W^hipple.  And  events  here  in  Washington? 

Mr,  Roper.  Well,  if  anything  happened  here  in  Washington  dur- 
ing that  period  that  we  thought  would  be  of  importance  to  the 
financial  markets  of  the  world,  1  presume  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Don't  you  remember  that  he  did  hand  in  such  papers 
or  such  a  paper? 

Mr.  Roper.  Such  a  paper  as  what?  He  handed  in  several  papers, 
lie  handed  in  lots  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  talking  now  about  events  here  in  Washington 
that  might  effect  the  stock  market. 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  you  showed  me  a  message  this  morning.  Get  it 
and  let  me  look  at  it,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  going  to  do  that  in  a  minute,  but  I  want  to 
search  your  memory  as  to  these  things  you  describe  as  "lots  of 
stuff." 

Mr.  Roper.  I  could  not  remember  what  all  of  that  stuff  was,  be- 
cause we  handled  thousands  of  words  of  that  stuff. 

Mr.  WHn»PLE.  Thousands  of  words  of  what  stuff? 

Mr.  Roper.  Of  gossip  about  the  market. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  signed  by  Essary,  or  handed  in  by  Essary? 

Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr,  Whipple.  What  I  am  talking  about  now  is  the  "  lots  of  stuff  " 
which  you  said  was  either  handed  in  or  signed  by  Essary.  What  was 
its  character? 

Mr.  Roper.  Words  affecting  the  financial  market. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Words  from  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  where  they  come  from.  Where  they 
originated  from  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  With  regard  to  matters  here  in  Washington  affect- 
ing the  market?     That  is  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  happening  of  events  in  Washington,  either  leg- 
islative or  executive,  that  might  effect  the  market?     That  is  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes;  he  might  have  written  on  some  other  subjects,  I 
do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  were  a  great  many  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know.  If  you  will  show  me  a  copy  of  the 
messages,  I  will  tell  you. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  you  do  with  the  copies  ? 

Mr.  EopER.  I  lay  them  on  the  telegraph  table  when  I  send  tliein. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  there  any  of  them  preserved? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Since  they  are  gone,  I  am  sure  the  committee  would 
like  to  have  you  state  the  substance  of  them,  because  j^ou  saw  them 
and  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  can  not  remember  them.  If  I  had  that  memory  I 
would  not  be  working  for  Connolly  &  Co. 

Mr.  AVhipple.  Won't  you  tell  us  in  substance  what  they  were? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  wish  I  could.     If  I  could  I  would  be  worth  a  million. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  they  on  events  happening  down  here  in  Wash- 
ington from  the  different  departments,  either  legislative  or  executive, 
that  were  likjely  to  affect  the  stock  market? 

Mr.  Roper.  Thev  were  mixed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Some  of  them  were  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  They  were  mixed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  who  Mr.  Essary  is  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  am  doubtful  if  I  could  identify  him,  and  it  is  very 
distasteful  to  me  to  come  up  and  testify.  There  is  always  a  thorn 
in  a  bunch  of  roses. 

Mr.  W111PPIJ5.  Who'told  you  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Roper.  Some  one  in  the  office  told  me  "  That  is  Essary." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  not  Mr.  Connolly  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  might  have  been  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  told  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  lie  told  you  to  take  them  from  this  gentleman? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  frequently  was  Mr.  Essary  in  your  office  prior 
to  December  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Every  day  or  every  other  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  have  any  usual  time  in  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whippi^.  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  interested  in  the 
market? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did  not  have  any  account  with  Connolly  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  vou  do  not  know  his  relation  with  Connolly 
&  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Nothing  except  what  I  have  stated,  that  he  brought 
gossip  in  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  do  not  know  what  his  engagements  were? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  told  that  he  was  connected  with  a  metro- 
politan newspaper? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Won't  yoii  tell  us  what  you  were  told  and  who 
told  you  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Tell  what? 

Mr.  Whipple.  WTiat  newspaper  he  was  connected  with? 

Mr.  Roper.  Somebody  said  Essary  was  with  the  Baltimore  Sun,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  RoFER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  is  the  rest  of  your  answer! 
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Mr.  Roper.  The  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
Press  Club.  Somebody  said  that,  but  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
Associated  Press,  and  he  was  not  there  then.  I  think  Mr.  Stone  was 
with  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  told  and  understood  that  he  was  the  local 
representative  of  the  Baltimore  Sun? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  told  that  when  I  was  in  the  office,  and 
sometime  within  the  last  three  months  I  was  told  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  learned  it  as  he  came  in  from  day  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  show  you  a  copy  of  a  telegram,  or  a  copy  of  what 
it  was  said  was  a  copy  of  a  telegram,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ex- 
plained to  you  just  w^hat  it  was;  let  me  say — I  am  referring,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  Exhibit  H4 — that  this  purports  to  be  a 
telegram  written  by  Mr.  Ellis,  who  sits  here  [indicating!,  of  Hutton 
&  Co.,  on  a  blank  of  E.  H.  Hutton  &  Co.,  which  he  sent  out  to  all  or 
many  of  their  correspondents,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  telegram 
was  practically  a  rei)roduction  of  the  telegram  sent  from  the  Con- 
nolly office  at  some  time.  Now,  without  your  assuming  that  it  was 
actually  sent  out  over  the  private  wire,  I  will  ask  you  what  you  Imow 
about  it.    Now,  let  me  read  it : 

Rod  and  all.  We  are  confidentially  informed  that  a  highly  important  message 
to  all  belligerents  and  neutrals  has  been  issuwl  from  Washinj?ton.  Interpreted 
not  as  pressure  on  belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put 
American  demands  on  record  to  be  considered  If  these  la  peace,  and  warning 
that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon.  Full  text  to  be  given 
out  to-night  and  will  be  looked  on  as  a  move  of  great  moment. 

G.  A.  E.,  Jr. 

Now,  do  you  remember  of  seeing  in  your  office  any  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram substantially  in  that  form? 

Mr.  Roper.  Not  substantially  altogether;  no,  sir.  If  I  would 
handle  it  I  would  not  remember  it  all.  I  handle  thousands  and 
thousands. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  any  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  part  that  you 
remember? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  gentleman  called  J.  Fred  Essary. 

Mr.  Whh'ple.  How  was  it  handed  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  From  Mr.  Essary's  hand  to  mine. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  was  it  written  out  in  what  he  handed  to  vou  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  A  typewriter,  signed  Essary ;  also  typewritten  on  the 
back  of  a  Postal  Telegraph  blank — not  a  regular  blank  but  a  special 
or  a  press  blank.  There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  those  l)lanks.  It 
was  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  blank. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  do  w^ith  this  paper  handed  to  you 
by  Mr.  Essarv  in  the  wav  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  sent  it  on  one  of  the  wires. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  became  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  was  thrown  on  my  desk  and  probably  destroyed 
that  evening  or  destroyed  later. 

Mr.  Whipi'LE.  Can  j'ou  remember  when  you  sent  it — that  particu- 
lar message  on  that  particular  paper?  Aside  from  looking  at  that, 
can  you  remember  when  you  sent  it?    I  am  going  to  let  you  look  at 
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thnt  later.  I  am  going  to  test  your  memory  now.  aside  from  looking 
at  that,  as  to  when  the  Essa  fy  message,  which  you  say  resembles 
that  in  part,  was  sent  by  you  over  your  wire. 

Mr.  Roper.  How  long  will  you  give  me  to  think  it  over? 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  long  as  you  want,  provided  you  do  not  look  at 
that. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  it  was  on  December  20. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  makes  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  I  do  not  know.    My  memory  just  tells  me  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  does  your  memory  tell  vou  that  it  was  the 
20th  instead  of  the  18th  or  19th? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  one  of  these  days  might  have  been  a  Sunday, 
and  it  was  not  on  a  Sunday. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Xeither  of  those  days  was  a  Sunday,  so  we  are  all 
right  on  that. 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  how  can  you  tell  that  the  Essary  message, 
signed  by  J.  Fred  Essary 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  Just  signed  "Essary." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  signed  "Essary"? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  can  you  tell  it  was  the  20th  rather  than  the 
18th  or  the  19th? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  was  figuring  this  right  close.  My  birthday  was  on 
the  21st  of  January,  and  I  was  figuring  on  what  I  Avould  get  for  my 
birthday  present. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  begin  figuring  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  began  figuring  away  back  in  November. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  the  witness  really  in  earnest  in  that  answer'if 

Mr.  Roper.  Certainly  I  am  in  earnest.  My  birthday  is  on  the  21st 
of  January. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  you  were  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  take  it  seriously. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  enlighten  the  committee  any  more  whether 
it  was  the  20th  rather  than  the  18th  or  the  19th? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  it  was  the  20th.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  that.  You  ask  me  these  questions.  What  do  you 
want  me  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  know  what  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
mittee are  at  this  particular  time,  but  I  think  the  witness  should 
treat  his  testimony  with  a  little  bit  more  seriousness  than  he  has.  I 
am  not  impressed  with  his  testimony  at  all,  and,  for  one,  when  he 
takes  the  ooligation  of  an  oath,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  engaged  in  a  very  serious  inves- 
tigation. You  should  answer  the  questions  that  are  propounded  to 
you  in  a  serious  way.  Answer  the  questions  as  seriously  as  you  can. 
This  committee  is  not  indulging  in  levity,  and  if  you  are  indulging 
in  levity  we  do  not  care  to  have  that.  I  think  the  point  made  by- 
Mr.  Chiperfield  is  well  taken.    Proceed,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  get  what  I  asked,  and  that  is,  if  you 
can  state  any  fact  or  circumstances  which  enables  you  to  fix  the 
sending  of  that  telegram  which  you  have  described  as  similar  in  part 
to  H4  on  the  20th  of  December  rather  than  on  the  18th  or  19lh? 
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Mr.  Roper.  Well,  my  memory  tells  me  that  it  was  the  20th.  That 
is  a  serious  answer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  may  be  serious,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  The  question  is,  why  your  memory  tells  you  that, 
rather  than  tells  you  that  it  was  the  18th  or  the  19th? 

Mr.  Roper.  If  I  remember  it,  and  remember  it  correctly,  it  tells 
me  the  20th.  My  memory  would  not  tell  me  it  was  the  18th  if  it  was 
the  20th. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Memory  has  to  act  with  some  things  that  refresh 
it  or  fix  it,  usually.  Have  you  anything  that  enables  you  to  fix  it  at 
one  day  rather  than  another? 

Mr.  Roper.  My  very  business  teaches  you  that.  The  stock  market 
broke  the  following  day,  and  that  was  the  21st.    That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  fix  it  by  the  breaking  of  the  stock  market? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes;  and  probably  other  things. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  not  there  a  break  on  the  18th  and  19th? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  Probably  there  was  one  on  the 
12th,  too.    There  are  lots  of  breaks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  with  reference  to  which  day  it  was 
by  any  break  in  the  stock  market? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  the  stock  market  had  a  break  on  the  21st,  and 
I  think  that  message  was  sent  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  very  good.  That  is  the  way  you  fix  it,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  one  reason.  I  perhaps  have  other  reasons.  My 
birthday  was  just  as  serious  an  answer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  talked  it  over  with  people? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes;  lots  of  people. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Essary? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  never  talked  to  Mr.  Essary  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  talked  it  with  Mr.  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When? 

Mr.  Roper.  Since  Mr.  Connolly  has  been  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Since  Mr.  ConnoUv  has  been  to  New  York  you 
have  talked  over  with  him  the  date  tnat  was  sent? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  date.  We  have  talked  over 
this  investigation  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  testified  in  New  York 
undier  oath  that  he  had  dictated  that  message  standing  right  by  you, 
founded  upon  gossip  at  the  office,  within  a  few  minutes  aftere  he 
had  read  the  flash? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did  not  say  anything  founded  on  that.  He  said 
that  he  had  dictated  a  message  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  dictated  that  message? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did  not  dictate  that  message  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  testified  under  oath  in 
^few  York  that  he  had  dictated  that  message  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did  not  tell  me  anything  that  he  testified  under 
oath.  He  never  used  that  expression.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was 
under  oath. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  wishes  to  admonish  you  again  that  you 
•  are  going  to  be  treated  justly  here,  with  all  the  consideration  to 
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which  you  are  entitled.  Every  right  is  going  to  be  preserved^  but 
you  must  proceed  in  an  orderly  way  and  not  defy  this  committee. 
Now,  let  us  see  if  you  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  KoPER.  Can  I  say  something  to  you  now '( 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  came  in  here  at  noon  in  response  to  a  subpoena  or 
a  paper,  and  Mr.  Whipple  told  me  that  I  had  better  have  a  good 
memory  when  I  got  on  the  stand.  May  I  ask  if  that  is  a  threat  or 
what  is  it?  I  can  not  force  my  memory.  I  am  simply  nature.  If 
my  memory  tells  me  these  things,  I  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  think  the  advice  was  very  well  given  to  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  did  say  that  if  you  ever  exercised  your  memory 
in  your  life  to  get  the  truth  you  should  do  it  on  this  day,  didn't  I?  " 

Mr.  Roper.  I  will  simply  tell 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Pardon  me.  Did  not  I  say  to  you 
that  if  you  ever  exercised  your  memory  in  your  life  that  this  is  the 
day  you  should  do  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  All  I  said 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  No;  pardon  me.  Did  not  I  say  to 
you  that  if  you  ever  exercised  your  memory  in  your  life  to-day  was 
the  day  to  do  it? 

.  Mr.  KoPER.  I  do  not  remember  the  conversation.  It  sounded  very 
much  like  a  threat  to  me,  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  not  argue  with  the  counsel. 
Proceed  with  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  then,  will  you  take  that  paper  that  is  by  you 
and  point  out  any  parts  of  it  which  you  remember  having  been  on 
the  slip  that  Mr.  Essary  handed  you  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  last  paragraph  there — seems  to  me  that  I  have 
heard  it  or  seen  it  or  telegraphed  it  before.  I  do  not  recognize  the 
first  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Read  the  part  of  it  that  you  remember  being  on  a 
slip  that  Mr.  Essary  handed  you. 

Mr.  Roper.  Being  on  a  slip  that  Mr.  Pessary  handed  me^  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  on  a  slip  that  Mr.  Essary  handed  me  or 
whether  it  was  on  a  message  that  Mr.  Essjiry  handed  me,  but  I  am 
sure  it  must  have  been  in  an  Essary  message  or  a  Connolly  message ; 
but  I  think  I  handled  this  paragraph  in  some  message  on  the  20th 
of  December.  Whether  it  was  signed  Essjiry  or  Connolly  or  F.  A. 
I  do  not  know  positively. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  not  you  said,  when  I  asked  you  about  that 
paper,  that  you  recognized  the  latter  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  when  I  asked  you  how  you  got  it  you  said  it 
was  from  a  paper  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Essary? 
•  Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  stick  by  that  statement  or  change  it  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  stick  by  that,  tell  us  the  part  that  was  on 
the  Pessary  paper. 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes:  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  whether  it  was  the 
Essary  paper  or  the  Connolly  paper,  or  both.  I  ain't  got  this  mem- 
orj'  thing  down  like  that.    I  recognize  that  paragraph. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  I  though't  you  said  you  recognized  that  paragraph 
as  being  on  the  Essary  paper. 

Mr.  BoPER.  I  ain't  got  it  down  that  fine.  I  remember  this  last 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Read  it. 

Mr.  Roper  (reading) : 

Full  text  to  be  jriven  out  t()-ni.:iht  iind  will  l»e  UM»ke<l  on  as  a  move  of  great 
moment. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Full  text  of  what? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  says,  "  Full  text  to  be  given  out  to-night,"  and  it 
don't  sav  what. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  not  there  anything  else  in  the  telegram  you 
sent  except  "  Full  text  to  be  given  out  to-night '"  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes;  this  paragraph  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  not  there  anything  else  but  that  paragraph? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes:  there  was  something  in  that  message  I  sent  be- 
sides this  paragraplL 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  RopKH.  I  do  not  know.  You  must  think  I  am  a  wonder.  1 
think  I  am  doing  well  to  remember  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  know  how  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  the  best  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  permissible. 

Mr.  Roper.  What  is  not  permissible  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  argue  with  counsel  or  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  have  answered  him.  I  told  him  1  do  not  remember 
the  rest  of  it.  and  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  recognize,  then,  that  in  the  Essary  paper  there 
was  this  closing  sentence : 

KuU  text  to  be  jijiven  out  to-nij:!it.  nnd  will  he  lo<»ked  on  as  a  move  of  ja*eat 
ia(»nient 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  that  was  signed  "  Essary.''  It  might  have 
been  "  Connolly  "  or  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  was  something  that  preceded  in  the  telegram 
referred  to  to  which  "full  text"  referred.    What  was  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember.  I  wish  I  could.  I  would  tell  you. 
You  would  not  have  to  ask  me  twice. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  substance  what  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  frame  a  sentence  to  fill 
it  in. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  vou  send  at  any  time  on  the  20th,  or  the  18th, 
or  19th,  over  the  Washington  private  wire,  that  message,  or  that  in 
substance  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  said  I  remember  the  last  paragraph  of  it.  I  could 
not  say  whether  I  sent  that  message  or  not.  I  do  not  remember  the 
first  part  of  that  message.  I  could  not  recognize  it.  I  remember  the 
last  paragraph  of  it.  I  must  have  sent  the  last  paragraph  practically 
word  for  word  in  some  message,  either  signed  Connolly  or  Essary  or 
both. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  first  you  do  not  remember  sending? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  all  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Sir? 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  first  part  vou  do  not  remember  sendinir  mI 
all? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  read  it,  and  will  you  take  notice  as  I  reati  it, 
and  I  will  ask  von  after  each  sentence  if  vou  sent  that  or  anvtliinjr 
like  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (reading)  : 

We  are  conflcientlally  infonned  that  a  highly  Important  nie.ssage  to  aU  bellij^- 
erents  and  neutrals  has  !)een  issued  from  Washington. 

Do  you  remember  ever  sending  any  such  message  as  that  ? 
Mr.  Roper.  Xo,  sir;  1  do  not  remember. 
Mr.  Whipple  (reading) : 

Interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  belligerents  on  behalf  of  i>eace,  but  as  «ii 
opportunity  to  put  American  demands  on  record  to  be  considered  if  there  Is 
|)eace,  and  warning  that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroaclied  upi>u. 

Do  you  remember  sending  that  sentence  or  anything  like  it  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  remember  that  sentence  with  the 
'*  great  moment ''  in  it.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Pardon  me.  Do  you  remember  sending  that  sen- 
tence or  an}^  part  of  it  over  your  private  wire? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember  that  part  of  the  message  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  notice  the  language  that  is  used,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  notice  the  last*  paragraph. 

Mr.  Whh^ple.  No;  you  notice  now  the  language  that  is  used  and 
the  character  of  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes;  I  do. 

]Mr.  Whipple.  Don't  you  notice  that  it  is  an  impressive  statement 
with  regard  to  an  international  matter  of  the  gravest  moment? 

Mr.  Roper.  No.  I  do  not  recognize  that.  1  am  too  illiterate  to 
recognize  that.  I  am  not  smart  enough.  I  have  not  had  the  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  T  see.  You  do  not  recognize  that  a  statement  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  all  belligerents  and  neutrals 
interpreted  not  as  a  pressure  on  belligerents  but  in  behalf  of  peace, 
and  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands  on  record  to  be 
considered  if  there  is  peace,  and  warning  that  reutral  rights  must 
not  be  further  encroached  upon — ^you  have  not  literacy  enough  to 
appreciate  that  as  being  an  impressive  message  of  importance? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  recognize  the  last  paragraph.  You  say  it  says  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  that  message.  Where  in  that 
message  does  it  say  that? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  that  is  the  way  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  but  it  is  from'tKe  President. 

Mr.  Roper.  But  you  are  reading  that,  and  reading  "  President  of 
the  United  States,"  and  now  you  say  that  it  does  not  appear  in  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  that  shows  how  clever  and  observing  you  are. 
Leaving  out  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  assuming  that  it 
came  from  him,  would  you  recognize  that  as  an  impressive  message? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  might  recognize  that  last  paragraph  as  very  impres- 
sive, and  T  do  not  think  I  will  ever  forget  it,  not  if  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred. 
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Ifr.  Whipple.  But  the  rest  of  it  you  do  not  recognize  now  as 
being  impressive  as  it  is  read  to  you? 

Mr.  RoPEK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  could  not  say  that  it  was  ever  sent  over 
your  wire? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  except  the  last  paragraph. 
I  feel  confident  of  that. 

Mr-  Whippi^..  Can  vou  tell  us  whv  vou  remember  so  clearly  the 
last  paragraph  of  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  words  '"  great  moment "  seemed  to  impress  me.  T 
will  probably  remember  them  forever.  That  impressed  me  greatly — 
'*  great  moment '' :  yes.  sir.     I  can  not  forget  it. 

Air.  Whipple.  And  that  was  in  an  Essary  message? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  say  now  that  it  is  not  exactly  clear.  It  might  have 
been  in  an  Essary  or  a  Connolly  message,  or  both,  but  I  think  it  was 
in  an  Essary  message.     That  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  mentioned  Mr.  Boiling  in  this  behalf. 

Mr.  Roper.  Would  you  like  me  to  get  up  and  make  a  little  state- 
ment in  Mr.  Boiling's" behalf  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  I 
was  going  to  ask  if  Mr.  Boiling 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  He  never  did.  He  never  knew  that  it 
was  sent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  was  Mr.  Connolly  at  the  time  this  message 
was  sent  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Washington  is  so  large. 

Mr.  Roper.  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  in  the  office  every  minute? 
He  was  in  and  out  of  the  office.    He  was  in  the  city  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple,  Did  not  you  say  just  before  noon  that  when  this 
message  was  sent  Mr.  Connolly  was  not  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  What  do  vou  mean  bv  where  he  was — that  day  from 
10  to  3? 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  knew  when  I  asked  you  at  1  o'clock  what  I 
meant,  and  I  asked  you  then  where  was  Mr.  Connolly  when  that  part 
of  the  message  w^hich  you  remember  was  sent,  and  you  said  then,  did 
you  not,  that  he  was  not  in  the  office  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  he  was  out  to  lunch  when 
one  of  those  messages  was  sent.  There  were  two  messages  sent,  Mr. 
Connolly's  message  and  the  Essary  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  same  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.    When  was  Mr.  Connolly's  message  sent? 

Mr.  Roper.  Some  time  that  day,  on  the  20th  of  December. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember  the  time.  I  remember  the  time  of 
the  Essary  message  and  can  give  it  to  you  to  the  minute. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  there  were  two  messages  sent  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Exactly;  probably  three;  but  I  remember  at  least  two. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  were  two  at  least,  and  one  was  the  Essary 
message  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Whipple.  And  the  other  was  the  Connolly  message? 

7r,i>or,— PT  K^-l7 * 


M.  V. 
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Mr.  BoPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  was  sent  first  < 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  the  Essary.  I  think  the  Essary.  I  think  the 
Essary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  was  the  Connolly  message  written  out? 

Mr.  Boper.  I  think  so,  or  part  of  it  was  written  out;  and  then  he 
was  probably  called  away  by  a  customer  or  something  and  told  me 
to  finish  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Probably  was  called  away  by  a  customer — ^have  you 
a  memory  on  that? 

Mr.  Boper.  I  can  not,  but  I  think  so.  That  has  occurred  lots  of 
times.  He  will  come  up  and  say,  "  Send  this  to  Hutton,"  and  some 
customer  will  call  him  away,  and  he  will  say,  ''  Ed,  finish  that  and 
send  it  to  Hutton  and  sign  my  name  to  it." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  tell  us  what  was  in  the  message  that  you 
say  you  transmitted  to  the  Hutton  office  that  Mr.  Connolly  wrote  or 
wrote  in  part? 

Mr.  Boper.  No;  I  do  not  remember  it  any  more  than  I  remembei 
that  message  | indicating].  I  haj)pen  to  remember  part  of  that  mes- 
sage. I  think  Mr.  Connolly  said  something  like  the  hist  paragraph 
of  that  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Something  like  the  hist  paragraph  of  that  message  f 

Mr.  Boper.  Yes;  the  paragi-aph  that  I  remember.  I  think  I  iv- 
member  something  like  that  which  he  said.    He  sent  lots  of  messages. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  thought  you  said  the  last  part  of  it  he  did  not 
get  down. 

Mr.  Boper.  I  did  not  say  he  did  in  that  case.  I  Siiid  he  did  in 
lots  of  cases,  and  he  might  have  in  this  case.  You  did  not  under- 
stand me  clearly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.  Why  did  it  happen  in  this  cavse,  if  you 
say  you  remember  his  writing  the  last  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Boper.  Writing  the  last  part  of  it! 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  I  think  vou  said  that  was  the  last  part  of 
it — "'a  matter  of  great  moment.*' 

Mr.  Boper.  But  I  might  be  remembering  it  from  Mr.  Essary 's 
message,  and  not  from  Mr.  Connolly's  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  after  Mr.  Essary 's  message  was  Mr 
Connolly's  sent^ 

Mr.  Boper.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  interval  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  was  the  longer? 

Mr.  Boper.  The  longer  message? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boper.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  did  not  count  the  words 
or  anything.  The  words  generally  run  seven  or  eight  words  on  a 
line  of  typewritten  stuff.  I  do  not  remember  how  many  lines 
there  were  on  the  Essj\r>'  message.  We  will  say  10  lines,  and  that 
would  be  about  85  words. 

Mr.  Whippij;:.  How  about  the  other? 

Mr.  Boper.  Mr.  Connolly  wrote  some,  and,  I  think,  he  probably 
told  me  to  finish  it  up  verbally,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  he 
wrote. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  best  recollection? 

Mr.  Boper.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  say  Mr.  Connolly's  message 
was  shorter  than  Mr.  Essarv's. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  Connolly  message  about? 

Mr,  Roper.  What  was  it  about? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoPER.  It  was  about  financial  conditions  in  the  market,  and 
the  news^  and  what  he  thought. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  there  here  about  financial  conditions? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  financial  conditions  there ;  that  is  the  part  that 
I  remember,  "  full  text  to  be  given  out  to-night,  and  will  be  regarded 
as  move  of  great  moment.'' 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  has  that  to  do  with  financial  conditions? 

Mr.  Roper.  Everything  like  that  affects  the  financial  conditions. 
What  else  affects  it?  The  President  of  the  United  States  giving  out 
a  storj'  of  great  moment.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  affect  the 
finances  of  the  countrv. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Xow,  you  criticized  me  for  saying  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  giving  it  out,  and  now  you  use  the 
same  term  yourself. 

Mr.  Roper.  You  just  told  me  that  it  was  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  why  I  know  now  that  it  would  affect 
the  market. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  did  not  know,  when  I  first  talked  to 
vou  about  this,  that  this  was  a  matter  that  affected  the  market 
at  all?  . 

Mr.  Roper.  If  I  thought  that  it  was  going  to  break  the  market  as 
it  did,  I  would  probably  have  sold  a  few  shares  myself. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tell  us  the  substance  of  the  Connolly  message. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  could  not  tell  you  any  more  than  I  can  tell  you  the 
first  part  of  the  Essary  message.  This  part  was  impressed  on  me, 
and  that  is  why  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  about  neutral  rights,  or  what  was  it  about? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  prett^v  hard  to  say.  It  probably  had  almost 
the  same  words  in  there  as  in  this  last  paragraph  of  this  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  both  the  messages  you  sent  that  day  had 
about  the  same  close  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  All  of  this  financial  stuff  from  Wall  Street  is  about 
the  same  thing.  You  can  read  the  New  York  Sun  or  the  World,  and 
it  is  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  sinking  of  a  submarine  or  the  President's  mes- 
sage  is  all  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  all  affects  the  market  the  same. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Don't  you  have  in  memory  sending  a  telegram  with 
regard  to  different  matters? 

Mr.  Roper.  Xo;  If  you  handled  that  stuff  for  30  years,  you  would 
not  see  any  difference  in  it,  either.  That  is  the  only  message  that 
has  struck  me  since  I  have  been  with  Connolly  Co.,  since  August. 
That  is  the  only  thin^  I  remember.  An  operator  would  be  in  the 
insane  asylum  if  he  tried  to  remember  all  of  the  things  that  he  sent 
for  30  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  was  this  sent  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  1.35  p.  m.,  December  20. 

Mr.  Whipple.  1.35  p.  m.? 

Mr.  Roper.  Eastern  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  do  vou  fix  that? 
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Mr.  Roper.  I  am  a  great  hand  at  remembering  figures,  wonderful 
at  that.  I  can  give  you  steel  at  8f  and  Pennsylvania  at  129f .  Those 
things  I  naturally  remember ;  but  you  thought  I  was  making  fun  of 
the  court,  but  I  was  not.  I  was  educated  in  the  granmiar  schools 
of  America,  but  I  am  telling  you  seriously  what  I  can  remember  and 
what  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  do  you  fix  that  exact  minute  as  the  one  at 
which  vou  sent  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  timed  the  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  taking  out  your  watch 
and  looking  at  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  have  a  clock  right  in  front  of  me.  I  do  not  have 
to  take  out  a  watch.     It  sits  right  there  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  what  time  was  the  other  message,  the  Connolly 
message,  sent? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  it  followed  closely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  exact  minute  on  that? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  probably  was  not  timed,  because  there  was  no 
record  of  it.  That  goes  to  make  me  believe  it  was  a  verbal  message. 
This  Essary  message  was  filed  on  a  piece  of  paper, 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  filed  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  with  a  stamp  on  it? 

ilr.  Roper.  I  told  vou  it  was  written  on  the  back  of  a  Postal  Tele- 
graph  blank  and  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  sent  at  exactly  1.35  f 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  what  time  Essary  handed  it  to  me.  I 
know  I  sent  it  at  1.35,  because  I  timed  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  what  time  was  the  other  one  sent? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  told  vou  it  followed  closelv.  There  was  no  record 
made  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  can  vou  tell  the  exact  time  as  to  the  one  and 
not  as  to  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  did  not  make  a  record  of  the  Connolly  message, 
I  do  not  think  Frank  finished  it,  but  told  me  to  finish  it  and  send  it 
out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  AVhv  did  not  vou  time  it  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  probably  did  not  have  the  last  .sheet.  Frank  prob- 
ably wrote  two  or  three  sheets  and  said  "  wind  it  up."  I  do  not  keep 
P" rank's  stuff.  This  was  a  message  filed  the  same  as  we  keep  every 
order  that  is  filed  every  minute. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  probably  I  am  taking  too  much  of  the 
time  of  the  committee.  The  fruitlessness  of  it  is  evident,  I  think, 
and  l)eyond  a  certain  period  I  should  not  care  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  As  long  as  counsel  thinks  he  can  elicit  any  mate- 
rial testimony,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  him  endeavor  to 
do  so. 

Mr,  Whipple.  We  have  elicited  some. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  It  might  possibly  be  a  ^ood  idea  to  allow  the 
witness  to  condense  his  story  while  remaining  in  attendance  for 
several  davs  on  the  sessions  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Anything  that  would  look  like  either  condensation 
or  accuracy  I  would  heartily  appi'ove,  or  that  would  stimulate  the 
niemorv  that  is  remarkable  in  its  refinement  at  one  moment  and  not 
as  remarkable  at  others. 
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Mr.  Ciiip*:;kfieij).  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  like 
the  attitude  which  this  witness  takes  in  his  testimony.  It  is  not  a 
ven'  pleasant  or  edifying  sight. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  members  of  the  committee  wish  to  ask  any 
questions  of  this  witness,  thej^  may  do  so,  if  Mr.  Whipple  does  not 
care  to  ask  any  more  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  any  more.  Is  Mr.  Essary  in  the 
room?  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  for  him.  His  name  w^as 
mentioned,  and  I  thought  it  .would  be  fair,  and  not  being  able  to 
get  the  instructions  of  the  full  committee,  I  took  the  liberty  of  sum- 
moning him,  so  that  he  might  make  his  statement  this  afternoon. 
He  was  said  to  be  in  the  House  gallery,  and  just  left  there  for  the 
Senate  gallery  where  his  regular  duties  call  him,  and  since  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  hun  by  telephone. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  think  this  witness  had  better  remain  in  at- 
tendance until  we  hear  Mr.  Essary's  testimony. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  it  w^ould  be  fair,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Essary. 
.  The  Chairman.  Perhaps  some  member  of  the  committee  would 
like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Sometime  if  the  committee  would  put  the  question 
^s  to  how  lately  Mr.  Roper  has  talked  to  Mr.  Connolly 

The  Chairman.  You  do  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Connolly  last? 

Mr.  Boper.  To-day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  ? 

^r.  Roper.  In  the  morning  from  10  to  12. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  seen  him  since  you  left  here  at  about  1 
^clock? 

^r.  Roper.  No,  sir. 

Afr.   Whipple.  But  you   saw   liim   all   the  forenoon  between    10 

Jtr.  JJopER.  He  was  in  the  oflSce  this  morning  when  I  was  there, 
^jr.  TFniPPLE.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  on  this  subject  matter? 
Vf  •  ^^i*ER.  That  I  was  coming  up  here? 
\f  *  ^^J^iiPPLB.  The  whole  subject  matter,  or  any  part  of  it. 
offi       ■^<^*'ER.  He  told  me  he  was  very  sorry  that  1  had  to  leave  the 
*^  to  come  up  here.    We  talked  that  much  about  it. 
M^'  -^^iPPLE.  Nothing  else? 
V    ?^^^^-  Nothing  to  speak  of. 

\f  '  ^^*^iPPLE.  Nothng  about  what  you  were  going  to  say? 
?J^'  SP^^'^'  About  what  I  was  going  to  testify  up  here? 
M    S^^^iPi^-  Yes. 

M    ^?**^*  ^®  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  testify, 
w  *  cj  ^SiPFLE.  And  did  you  teU  him? 

M    ^^^PLE-  ^^d  did  you  tell  him  specifically  ? 
M    ^?**®^*  ^  ^^^  ^™  ^  ^*^  goi^K  to  testify  to  the  truth. 
51^'  ^^ipPLE.  Anything  more  than  that? 
M    ^^BR.  That  is  all  I  have  testified  to. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  tell  him  anjiihing  more  than  that  you  were 
goujg  to  testify? 
Mr-  ^^^.  That  is  all. 

M^*  '^HippiJE.  Did  you  say  you  were  going  to  give  Mr.  Essary's 
name- 
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Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  that  came  up  this  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  it  ever  come  up  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  came  up  when  Mr.  Boiling  came  to  me  jjractically  in 
tears  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  testify,  and  I  told  him  I  would 
come  up  and  testify  and  clear  his  name ;  that  it  was  distasteful  to  give 
Mr.  Essary  s  name,  but  I  wanted  to  clear  Mr.  Boiling  and  did  not 
want  to  offend  Mr.  Essary.  The  evidence  is  all  over  town.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  people  that  know  that  Mr.  Essary  sent  this  stuff. 
He  has  been  seen  in  the  office  writing  this  stuff  in  front  of  the  public, 
and  Mr.  Boiling  has  been  down  here  in  tears  for  two  weeks,  and  I 
wanted  to  cojne  up  here  a  long  time  ago  to  clear  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  thought  maybe  somebody  else  would  clear  him.  I  did 
not  like  to  speak  about  Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  waited  for  some  one  else  to  clear  Mr.  Boiling's 
name? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  Mr.  Boiling  commence  to  importune  you 
to  come  up  here  and  clear  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  When  he  came  back  from  New  York  and  he  said  the 
public  looks  to  him  as  though  his  sister  had  betrayed  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Boiling  did  not  know  I  sent  that  message  until  Mr.  Connolly  came 
back  from  New  York.  He  has  crif*d  to  me  to  come  up  here  and  tell 
the  truth  about  it,  and  I  did  not  like  to  come.  I  am  afraid  of  getting 
in  bad  with  other  people.  1  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  not  to 
come  up  here  and  testify ;  but  you  subpoenaed  me  and  I  had  to  come. 
Mr.  Boiling  knows  nothing  about  it.    Mr.  Essary  filed  that  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  Mr.  Connolly  say? 

Mr.  Roper.  Mr.  BoUmg  employed  him ;  Mr.  Connolly  did  not  say 
anything.  T  just  said  I  did  not  want  to  come  up  at  all  if  I  could  get 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  Mr.  Connolly  say  to  you  about  coming 
up  here  and  telling  the  truth  and  giving  the  name  of  the  man  who 
actually  inspired  or  wrote  that  message!    What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did  not  say  anything.  He  said,  "  Go  ahead  and  tell 
the  truth." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Roper.  Mr.  Connolly  said  that. 

a 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  vou  that  before  he  went  over  to  New 
York  and  swore  that  he  wTote  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did  not  say  he  wrote  that  messiige. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  to  come  up  here  and  tell  the  truth 
and  clear  Mr.  Boiling  before  he  went  to  New^  York  to  testify? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  that  we  had  any  argument  of  that  kind 
up  before  then.  Mr.  Boiling  knew  nothing  about  it  until  he  came 
back  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Answer  the  questions  as  the  coiuisel  puts  them. 

Mr.  Roper.  Put  it  again  and  I  wnll  answer  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  Mr.  Connolly  tell  you  to  come  up  hei'e  and  tell 
the  truth  and  clear  Mr.  Boiling's  name  before  he  went  to  New  York 
and  testified? 
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Mr.  Roper.  No;  he  did  not  say  anything  about  clearing  Mr.  Boil- 
ing before  he  went  to  New  York,  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Has  he  since  then? 

Mr.  Roper.  When  I  was  coming  up  here  to-day  I  told  him  I  was 
coming  up  to  tell  the  truth,  and  he  said,  ''(Jo  ahead  and  tell  the 
truth.'^ 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  know  that  Mr.  Boiling  was  imploring  you 
to  come  up  here  and  tell  the  truth? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did  vesterdav  and  to-dav. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  vou  hear  Mr.  Boiling  a.-k  Mr.  (\mnolly  to 
come  up  here  and  clear liim  of  the  imputation  on  him  and  his  family? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  did  not  hear  him  ask  Mr.  ConnoUv. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  he  asked  was  to  have  you  come  here? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  he  asked  Mr.  C'on- 
nollv  or  not? 

iVfr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  vou  hear  any  conversations  between  Mr.  Boll- 
ing  and  Mr.  Connolly  as  to  giving  up  the  name  of  the  man  who 
wrote  that  message? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  a  word? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir.  They  talked  between  themselves  and  not  in 
my  presence. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  it  was  after  that  that  Mr.  Boiling  implored 
you  to  come  up  and  tell  the  truth  and  give  the  name  of  the  man  who 
wrote  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir.  He  implored  m^  yesterday  and  to-day.  I 
always  told  him  I  would  come  up  to  tell  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  say  he  had  been  imploring  you  for  two 
weeks  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  heard  him  make  the  remark  a  week  or  two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  come  up  here  and  tell  the 
tnith  and  clear  himself  and  his  sister? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  been  thinking  alK)ut  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  Thinking?  Before  he  spoke  to  me  I  wanted  to  come 
up  voluntarily,  and  then  turned  arouna  and  went  back. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  wanted  to  come  voluntarily  and  turned  around 
and  went  back  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  human  nature. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  I  have  nothing  further. 

The  Chairbian.  Just  one  question.  You  said  you  had  not  talked 
to  Mr.  Connolly  since  the  committee  adjourned  this  morning? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  were  in  the  committee  room  this 
morning,  were  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Roper,  t  got  here  about  12.30.  • 

The  Chairman.  Has  Mr.  Connolly  phoned  you  or  have  you  ]>lioued 
him  since  this  committee  adjourned  between  12.80  and  2.30? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Connolly  or  phoned  to 
him. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  conversation  with  him  over  the 
phone  ? 
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Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir.  I  will  give  you  my  luovenients  since  I  left 
here  if  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  nut  necessary.  You  have  answered  the 
question. 

Mr.  Roper.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Roper,  how  long  has  Mr.  Essary  been  sending 
mesages  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  We  opened  the  office  in 
the  middle  of  August.     He  came  in  some  time  later. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Does  it  lie  within  your  knowledge  whether  Mr. 
Essary  has  any  interest  in  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  am  satisfied — I  would  swear  to  that,  that  he  has  no 
interest  in  the  firm,  and  did  not  trade  in  stocks,  so  far  as  F.  A. 
ConnoUv  &  Co.  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  how^  it  happens  that  you  have  instruc- 
tions to  receive  and  send  messages  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  For  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roper.  The  instructions  come  from  Mr.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  say,  do  you  know  how  it  happens  that  that  firm, 
if  he  has  no  interest  in  the  firm — do  you  know-  whether  Mr.  Essary 
represents  Hutton  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  the  employ  of  either 
the  firm  of  Connolly  &  Co.  or  Hutton  &  Co.  l 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  he  is  in  the  employ  of  either  one.  His 
stuff  w^as  probably  given  through  friendship  or  a  favor,  or  something 
like  that,  so  far  as  I  know.  He  does  not  appear  on  the  books  as  an 
employee. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  vou  reallv  know  what  motive  inspired  him  to 
send  this  information? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  does  look  like  there  should  be  an  incentive  there,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know%  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  received 
a  dollar  for  it,  or  just  thank  you,  or  what.    I  could  not  swear  to  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  vou  know  whether  Mr.  ConnoUv  knew  that  dav 
whether  this  message  was  sent  by  Mi*.  Essary? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  he  knew  it,  but  I  do  not  think  he  knew  it  until 
after  the  message  w  as  sent.  I  do  not  think  he  was  in  the  office  at  the 
time  the  message  was  sent. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Boiling  knew  it  that  day 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Mr.  Boiling  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Because  I  know  it.  The  message  was  in  my  possesion 
from  the  time  it  was  sent  all  that  day. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  did  Mr.  Connolly  know  that  it  was  sent? 

Mr.  Roper.  Because  it  was  on  my  desk.  Mr.  Connolly  came  in  and 
saw  it.  Mr.  Boiling  is  not  an  active  member  of  the  firm,  and  he  does 
not  pay  any  attention  to  the  details  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Boiling  was  in  the 
office  that  dav? 
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Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  been  in  the  telegraph  office 
at  Connolly's. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Boiling  first  learned  thiit 
this  message  was  sent  by  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  when  Mr.  Connolly  came  back  from  New 
York,  I  think  Mr.  Boiling  was  innocent  up  to  that  time — innocent 
or  ignorant — excuse  me. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  was  ever  sent  up 
to  that  time. 

Mr.  GARREn\  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  that? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  handled  the  message,  and  I  know  who  saw  the  mes- 
sage. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  reason  had  you  for  thinking  Mr.  Boiling 
knew  nothing  of  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  Where  would  he  see  it?  It  was  in  my  possession. 
Frank  Connolly  comes  in  the  telegraph  room  and  says  "What  is 
going  on  ?  "    Nobody  else  comes  in  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  no  other  reason? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  can  state  that  Mr.  Boiling  never  saw  it.  Mr.  Boiling 
never  saw  the  message,  and  he  never  will  see  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand  that,  but  pardon  me,  if  you  will  follow 
me  closely 

Mr.  RoFKR  (interposing),  (io  ahead.  Anything  you  want.  I  am 
here  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  (iarrktt.  The  particular  question  which  I  asked  was  why 
or  what  reason  you  had  for  believing  that  Mr.  Boiling  never  knew  of 
this  message  until  Mr.  Connolly  returned  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  was  not  brought  to  his  attention  at  all.  It  was  not 
brought  t^  anybody  else's  attention. 

ilr.  Garrett.  Had  it  not  been  discussed  there  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Not  until  that  time.  Not  until  this  became  very  public 
(lid  we  i)ay  much  attention  to  it  at  all.  We  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  it  until  Mr.  Connollv  went  to  New  York,  and  we  had  to  tell  Wilmer 
Boiling  that  such  and  such  a  thing  had  been  sent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  knew  that  Mr.  Essary  ever  came  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Boiling  was  first  told 
of  this  fact? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  was  not  the  man  who  informed 
him  of  it. 

Mr.  (tarreit.  You  were  not  the  man  who  informed  him  of  it? 

Mr.  RoPEB.  No;  I  was  probablv  not  present. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  wtiether  Mr.  Robertson  knew  of  it  or 
not? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  Mr.  Robertson  knew  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  At  the  time? 

Mr.  Roper.  Not  the  day  the  message  was  sent.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Robertson  was  in  Washington  the  day  the  message  was  sent. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  he  first  learn  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  day,  but  it  was  some  days,  I 
think,  after  the  message  was  sent. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Connolly  discuss  this  matter  prior 
to  the  time  he  went  to  New  York  to  testify  ? 
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Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir.     I  do  not  think  we  did 

Mr.  (tarrett.  You  do  not  recall  having  had  any  conversation  in 
which  the  fact  of  Mr.  Essary  having  handed  this  message  in  was 
discussed  prior  to  the  time  Mr.  Connolly  testified  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  RoPER.  I  do  not  think  so.  To  the  best  of  mv  memory,  I  did 
not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  has  only  been  since  his  return  that  the  matter  has 
l>een  mentioned? 

Mr.  Roper.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  May  I  ask  if  Mr.  Connolly  gave  to  you  any  reason 
why  he  did  not  mention  that  in  his  testimony  before  us  in  New 
York — the  fact  that  Mr.  Essjiry  having  sent  a  message?  You  say 
you  feel  cjuite  sure  that  he  knew  it  that  day.  Did  he,  in  his  conversa- 
tions which  you  have  had  with  him  since  he  returned  from  New 
York,  say  why  he  did  not  disclose  that  fact  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Roper.  No.    I  do  not  think  he  did.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  W^ien  did  you  last  discuss  it  with  Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  Roper.  To-day. 

Mr.  Garrett.  To-day? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes.  He  said,  "  (xod  bless  you,''  as  I  left,  hoping  that 
I  would  tell  the  truth  and  clear  him.  That  was  his  last  words  he 
said  to-day. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  vou  know  who  first  told  him  about  Mr.  Essan" 
having  sent  this  message?    You  say  you  do  not? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir.     I  presume  Mr.  Connolly  or  Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Garrett.  ^^Tien  was  it  first  mentioned  between  you  and  him? 

Mr.  Roper.  When  Frank  came  back  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  after  he  came  back  was  it  mentioned 
between  you  and  Boiling? 

Mr.  Roper.  Probably  the  next  day,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Garrett.  ^Vhat  was  said  in  your  conversation  between  you 
and  Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  Roper.  Mr.  Boiling  told  me  that  his  wife  was  very  much  wor- 
ried about  it;  that  a  brother-in-law  of  his  named  Bruce  Clark  was 
out  in  Illinois  or  Chicago,  and  the  publicity,  of  course,  reached  Chi- 
cago and  one  of  these  friends  says  to  Bruce  Clark, "  I  see  your  brother- 
in-law,  AVilmer  Boiling,  has  got  in  a  nice  mess,"  and  that  kind  of  hurt 
Clark's  feelings  and  he  told  Mr.  Boiling  as  to  how  the  public  was 
feeling,  and  then  they  told  him  about  this  message  that  Mr.  Essary 
had  sent,  and  Mr.  Boiling  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Ed,  you  will  tell 
the  truth? ''  And  I  said,  "  I  certainly  shall."  I  said,  "  1  do  not  like 
to  hurt  Mr.  Essary's  feelings.  What  shall  T  do  about  it?"  And  I 
was,  of  course,  hoping  that  I  would  not  be  subpoenaed,  but  I  all  the 
time  told  Mr.  Boiling  I  would  tell  the  truth,  and  he  has  relied  on  that. 

Mr.  Garr?:tt.  What  reasons  have  you  for  assuming  that  the  state- 
ments you  have  made  here  will  hurt  Mr.  Essary 's  feelings  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  what  is  all  the  invCvStigation  about,  if  the  dis- 
closure is  not  going  to  hurt  anybody?  What  is  the  investigation  for, 
then? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  course,  that  is  a  (juestion  which  has  to  be  deter- 
mined, but  what  I  am  asking  you  is  just  why  you  thought  it  might  be 
of  injury  to  Mr.  Essary? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  anybody  feel  good  in  Mr. 
Essary's  place.    It  would  not  make  me  feel  good,  but  I  am  sorry  for 
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Mr.  Essary ;  but  I  am  sorry  for  Mr.  Boiling,  too,  and  he  is  the  man 
to  be  cleared.  The  public  don't  think  anybody  is  guilty  but  Mr. 
Boiling,  but  he  did  not  know  anything  about  this  message.  He  never 
saw  it  and  never  will. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Why  do  you  make  the  statement  that  nobody  thinks 
anybody  is  guilty  but  Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  Roper.  Because,  if  I  did  not  know  anything  about  this,  I 
would  sav.  "There  is  the  President's  brother-in-law.  He  is  in  the 
brokerage  firm.  Certainly  he  had  the  leak.  He  made  a  million 
dollars.'     It  is  natural  for  the  public  to  think  that.    That  is  natural. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Because  of  his  relations  ? 

Mr.  SoPER.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  natural. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  you  are  prepared  to  state  and  do  state  from 
your  knowledge  that  Mr.  Boiling  had  no  information  whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  RoPER.  1  will  take  any  oath  you  want  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is,  concerning  the  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  Mr.  Connolly  made  no  explanation  to  you 
whatever  of  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  disclose  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Essary  sending  that  message,  to  this  committee  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Roper.  Not  more  than  I  presume  he  felt  maybe  a  friendly  re- 
lationship for  Mr.  Essary.  1  assume  that  he  did.  He  would  not 
have  to  tell  me  that.  There  is  no  financial  compensation  in  there. 
I  am  satisfied  of  that.  I  have  that  feeling  for  humanity  myself.  I 
do  not  even  know  Mr.  Essary,  and  never  met  him,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  testify  against  Mr.  Essary,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do?  You 
want  me  to  answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Certainly  we  want  you  to  answer  the  questions.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  curiosity  with  this  committee,  either.  This  is  a 
matter  in  performance  of  a  duty  which  has  l^een  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Roper.  There  are  half  a  dozen  people  in  Washington  that 
have  been  in  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co.'s  office  and  have  seen  Mr.  Essary 
standing  writing  gossip  and  sending  it  over  the  wire.  I  am  surprised 
that  yon  have  not  got  Mr.  Essary  a  month  ago.  I  have  been  laugh- 
ing about  that  part  of  it — ^going  to  New  York  and  Mr.  Essary  was 
<lown  here.  They  could  tell  you  whose  writing  it  is  that  is  using 
this  beautiful  language. 

Mr.  GAnnETT.  That  is  not  the  original  telegram  at  all  there  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Roper.  Get  the  original.    I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  what  we  would  like  very  much  to  have. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  have  not  got  it.    The  message  has  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Has  it  been  destroyed  since  this  investigation  began? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  might  suggest  that  the  committee  never  found 
that  fine  language  until  we  got  to  New  York. 

Mr.  CniPERFiELD.  Probably  the  reason  we  did  not  get  it  was  that 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  sat  back  like  this  one  did. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  destruction 
of  that  message  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  so.  I  think  I  tore  it  up.  I  tear  up  nearly 
everything  in  the  office  every  day  that  is  not  filed.  There  are  lots 
of  stuff  that  we  destroy,  and  anything  that  is  vital  to  the  business 
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we  do  not  destroy,  and  when  you  come  in  and  send  a  hundred  words 
to  Hutton  it  is  probably  torn  up. 

Mr.  (lARRETT.  Do  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  at  this  time  of 
having  destroyed  that  message  that  day? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  probably  was  destroyed  with  the  rest  of  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Or  do  you  assume  that  it  has  been  destroyed  ?  You 
have  no  recollection  of  this  particular  individual  telegram  being 
destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No.  I  think  I  tore  up  the  stuff  to-day  before  I  left 
the  office. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  mean  this  telegi-am? 

Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  the  particular  thing  I  was  inquiring  of  you  was 
whether  or  not  you  had  a  memory  of  having  destroyed  on  that  day 
or  any  other  day  this  specific  message  signed  by  Mr.  Essary  and  sent 
by  you  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Which  wire  did  you  send  that  over — ^the  Washing- 
ton or  the  southern  wire  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  There  are  two  wires,  but  I  probably  used  the  local 
wire — ^what  Mr.  Whipple  terms  tiie  private  wire — ^if  it  is  in  good 
condition.  If  it  was  not  in  good  condition,  we  would  send  it  over 
the  southern  wire. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  remember  which  wire  you  sent  this  over? 

Mr.  Roper.  No.  The  chances  are  it  went  over  the  private  wire. 
Maybe  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Roper.  And  the  fact  I  testify  that  I  sent  it  out  on  this  wire 
does  not  mean  that  Hutton  &  Co.  received  the  wire  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  that  wire  does  not  lead  anywhere  except  to  Hut- 
ton's  office,  does  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  No;  but  wires  have  their  failings,  and  we  have  sent 
several  orders  to  Hutton  in  New  York,  that  Hutton  never  got.  We 
sent  three  of  them  one  day  that  Hutton  never  got.  It  is  possible 
that  I  sent  that  message  and  Hutton  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  do  you  account  for  the  failure  of  a  message  to 
go  over  a  wire  that  only  leads  from  one  place  to  another  place  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  225  miles,  and  a  good  stout  wind  blowing  in 
one  direction  would  cause  the  current  to  run  down  to  the  ground, 
and  then  the  wind  would  blow  the  other  way  and  restore  it  again,  but 
it  is  lost.  We  now  have  a  case  up  with  Hutton  of  50  shares  of  stock 
that  is  lost  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  committee,  if  you  please, 
the  conversation  had  between  you  and  Mr.  Boiling,  the  first  conversa- 
tion that  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Boiling  after  he  learned  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Essary  had  written  and  had  sent  this  message. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  remember  the  first  con- 
versation or  not.  All  of  these  conversations  have  been  just  about 
the  same;  that  is,  pleading  with  me  to  come  up  here  and  tell  what  I 
know.    They  were  all  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  told  Mr.  Boiling  what  you  knew  about  it,  I 
assume.  You  told  Mr.  Boiling,  after  he  had  spoken  to  you,  you  told 
him  that  Mr.  Essary  had  written  and  you  had  sent  this  message  ? 
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Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  yes;  sure;  and  he  said  then,  of  course,  "  I  remem- 
\m  Essary  being  in  here  and  sending  messages." 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  that  the  first  information  that  he  had  of  Mr. 
Essary  being  connected  with  this  matter  in  any  way  ?  I  believe  you 
stated  that  he  had  learned  of  it  from  some  other  source  before  he 
learned  from  you ;  but  when  did  he  first  leani  that  Essary  was  accus- 
tomed to  commff  in  there  and  sending  messages? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  learaed  it  maybe  by  observing  Essary  in  there  the 
first  time  he  ever  observed  him.  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Essary  would  not 
come  around  in  what  they  call  the  board  room  where  Mr.  Boiling 
generally  remains,  so  he  could,  come  in  through  the  Bond  Building 
entrance.  So  he  might  have  come  in  for  some  time  without  Mr.  Boi- 
ling noticing  him,  and  again  Mr.  Boiling  might  have  seen  him  the 
first  time  he  entered.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  frequently  was  Mr.  Essary  in  there  ?  Was  he 
in  there  almost  every  day? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  About  every  day — no ;  I  would 
not  say  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Your  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  some  time  before  the  20th  of  December  he  came 
in  right  often  for  a  while,  and  then  business  would  lull,  maybe,  and 
he  would  not  come  in  for  a  day  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Koper,  I  think  you  are  trying  to  help  us 
clear  up  some  things,  but  I  want  to  get  a  part  of  your  story  clearly  in 
my  mind.  You  know  that  Mr.  Connolly  went  to  New  York  and 
tekified  this  week  before  this  committee,  and  testified  that  he  wrote 
a  telegram,  and  that  that  telegram  was  lost  or  had  disappeared  or 
was  destroyed,  or  something  Tike  that,  and  the  committee  was  at 
recess  practically  while  he  undertook  to  reconstruct  this  telegram. 
They  waited  until  he  sat  at  the  table  and  rewrote  the  telegram.  Do 
vou  recall  something  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Koper.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  lost  telegram  was  a  great  issue 
there  before  the  committee.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  you  are 
tning  to  help  us  unravel  that  question,  and  you  now  say  tnat  you 
did  not  want  to  expose  Mr.  Essary.  The  committee  understands  you 
to  say  that,  and  that  is  one  reason  you  did  not  come.  You  state  that 
3'ou  had  rather  give  up  a  thousand  dollars  than  to  have  come  and 
done  that  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  commendable  in  you.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  get  at  is  this:  When  Mr.  Connolly  was  over  in  New  York 
it  was  then  an  issue  as  to  what  had  become  of  this  telegram.  You 
understood  that,  didn't  you?  That  the  committee  was  very  mucli 
perplexed  about  the  contents  of  that  telegram — ^the  telegram  which 
Mr.  Connolly  undertook  to  reproduce  in  New  York.  You  remember 
that! 

Mr.  Rofer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Boiling  had  been  pleading  with  you  all 
the  time  to  come  here  and  clear  him  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  pleading  at 
that  time  or  not.    I  do  not  know  when  he  started  pleading. 

The  Chairman.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  has  been  pleading  with  you? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  So  the  truth  of  the  business  is  that  this  lost  tele- 
gram that  was  troubling  the  committee  so  much  was  written  by  Mr. 
Essary,  as  I  understand,  and  the  reason  you  did  not  come  and  tell 
the  committee  before  was  that  you  hated  to  bring  Mr.  Essary's  name 
into  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  certainly  did ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  he  was  the  author  of  the  lost  telegram? 

Mr.  Roper.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  lost  telegram?  They  are 
both  lost. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  Mr.  Essary  wrote  and  brought  in  there 
and  handed  to  you,  written  on  a  typewriter. 

Mr.  Roper.  \^es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  that  you  are  not  willing  to  come  here 
and  say  that  Mr.  Essary  did  not  send  telegrams  there;  that  you  are 
going  to  tell  the  truth  about  it,  and  we  are  glad  you  have  come  to 
tell  us  the  truth  about  these  things,  because  you  have  cleared  up  a 
great  many  things. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  1  am  not  quite  satisfied  on  that  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  he  has  told  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  maybe  we  will  get  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  merely  did  not  want  the  witness  to  get  the 
impression  that  I  am  satisfied  with  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  trying  to  give  him  your  state  of  mind: 
only  one  phase  of  the  case,  that  is  all.  Now,  you  say  that  half  a 
dozen  men  have  frequently  seen  Mr.  Essary  in  the  office  of  Con- 
nolly &  Co.  sending  telegrams? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  names  of  those  half  dozen  men,  will 
you  ?    Think  it  over  well,  and  give  us  these  names. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  can  give  you  complete 
these  names  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Think  of  as  many  as  you  can,  and  before  you  get 
through  maybe  you  can  give  us  more. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  the  six  unless  I  would  go  down 
to  the  office  and  pick  them  out. 

The  Chairman,  (jive  us  the  name  of  one. 

Mr.  Roper.  Bruce  Clark. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Bruce  Clark? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  is  a  gentleman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  assumed.    What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  the  name  of  another  or  several,  if  vou 
can. 

Mr.  RopKR.  Well,  it  would  be  just  hard  to  remember  just  the  certain 
people,  clients  in  the  office  on  the  certain  days  that  this  man  wrote 
it  down,  vou  see. 

The  Chairman.  But,  you  say.  because  of  this  well-known  fact, 
that  nobody  would  dispute,  you  did  not  feel  like  you  could  come  here 
and  undertake  to  cover  up  Mr.  Essary's  name  in  any  way,  and 
therefore  you  have  come  to  lay  it  before  the  committee,  and  while 
it  might  be  hurtful  to  Mr.  Essar>',  yet  you  are  doing  it  because 
you  want  to  clear  Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  the  situation  exactlv. 
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The  Chaikman.  I  understand  that  is  the  situation  as  you  put  it. 
I  understand  that.    I  believe  that  is  all  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  Mr.  Boiling  had  been 
pleading  with  you  two  weeks  to  clear  him  up  ? 

Mr.  KoPER.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  two  weeks — about  that 
time^  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  talking,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
pin  it  down  to  two  weeks 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  I  have  observed  that  you  do  not  take 
as  much  time  before  you  talk  as 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  Yes;  I  talk  too  fast  and  too  much.  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  keeping  right  on  at  it,  I  observe. 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  When  was  the  first  conversation  you  had  with  Mr. 
Boiling  about  this  affair? 

Mr.  KoPER.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  you  said  he  had  been  talking  with  you  for 
two  weeks,  and  pleading  with  you  and  crying  about  it.  When  was 
the  first  time  you  ssiw  him  cry  about  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  it  two  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  CampbeijLm  Ten  days  ago^ 

Mr.  RoPEK.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbell.  One  day  ago? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  was  longer  than  one  day  ago.  I  can  remember  until 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  week  ago? 

Mr.  RoPEK.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbfxl.  Now.  you  have  said  you  are  perfectly  splendid  in 
figures.  1  am  dealing  with  you  now  as  to  whetner  it  was  one  or  two 
or  three  (lavs  airo. 

Mr.  RopKK.  You  are  dealing  with  weeks,  and  not  figures — weeks 
ami  days.    Those  are  words. 

Mr.  Campbell.  T  am  dealing  with  you  on  the  number  of  days. 
Wasit  lOdays  ap)? 

Mr.  RopEK.  1  (U)  not  remember. 

Mr.  (\\3rpBELL.  You  are  not  so  clever  in  figures  aftei*  all. 

Mr.  RoPKK.  Xo;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Campbeij-.  But  you  can  tell  to  the  very  minute  the  time  you 
.^wt  this  telegram  ? 

J/r.  iCopER.  Yes. 

Jfr.  ('^AMPBELii.  AMiy.  because  it  is  necessary  to  clear  Mr.  Rolling? 

^^T.'KopER.  No:  T  do  not  think  so. 

^Vt.  C"ampbell.  That  is  what  you  said  you  were  coming  down  here 
for.  \va.s  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Xo;  I  was  coming  down  here  becaiise  I  was  sub- 
pcpnaed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  you  said  you  were  coming  down  here  to  clear 
Mr.  Boiling.  Did  you  state  in  your  testimony  that  you  sent  that 
t(»lepani  at  1.85  on  the  '20th  of  December  to  clear  Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  RopER.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  vou  stated  that  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
Mr.  Boiling? 
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Mr.  Roper.  I  stated  it  for  facts.     You  want  facts.     I  stated  it  for 
facts,  in  answer  to  questions. 

Mr.  Campbeul-  But  you  have  no  other  fact  in  your  mind,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Roper.  Other  fact  ?     Other  fact  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  have  any  other  fact  in  your  mind  except 
that  you  say  you  sent  this  message  at  1.35  on  the  20th  of  December? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Campbell.  January  21, 1  believe,  is  your  birthday  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  vou  can  not  remember  whether  you  firet  saw 
Mr.  Boiling  in  tears  about  this  matter  10  days  ago  or  two  weeks  ago 
or  a  week  ago  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  If  we  could  find  out  when-  Mr.  Connolly  came  back 
from  New  York  we  could  probably  get  these  dates  better. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  has  only  been  two  or  three  days  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  RoFER.  I  did  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  remember  whether  these  tears  w^ere  be- 
fore or  after  Mr.  Connolly  went  to  New  York? 

Mr.  RopBR.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Boiling  knew^  much  about  this  mes- 
sage until  after  Frank  came  back  from  New  York.  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  never  saw  this  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  you  have  said  that  a  good  many  times,  Mr. 
Roper. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  will  say  it  again. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Roper.  Say  what? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  Mr.  BoUinff  never  saw  it. 

Mr.  Roper.  Because  I  handled  the  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  handle  the  message  before  it  came  into 
your  hands? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  handled  it  when  it  came  into  my  hands. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  came  into  your  hands  in  typewritten  form? 

Mr.  Roper.  On  a  Postal  Telegraph  blank,  on  the  reverse  side. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  do  not  know  who  saw  it  before  you  did? 

Mr.  Roper.  Mr.  Essary  saw  it  before  me. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  know  who  else  saw  it  besides  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  world  might  have  seen  it  before  Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Including  Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  Roper.  Including  the  world.  Efe  is  in  the  world.  Yes,  sir; 
the  world  might  have  seen  it 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  say  you  had  it  in  your  possession  all  day  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir;  on  my  desk. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  did  not  send  it  out  until  1.85  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  mean  from  1.85.  Oh,  no;  it  was  not  in  my  possession 
before  that,  unless  it  was  a  minute  or  two.  It  takes  a  nunute  or  two 
to  send  it.    I  possibly  became  possessed  of  the  message  at  1.80. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  state  that  Mr. 
Boiling  never  saw  this  message? 

Mr.  KoPER.  After  it  came  into  my  possession. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Boiling  did  not  write  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did  not  write  it  after  it  came  into  my  possession. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Do  not  let  your  anxiety  to  clear  Mr.  Boiling  get 
away  from  you. 

iu*.  BoFER.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  stay  right  down  to  this  question  that  is 
before  us.  ^ 

Mr.  Boper.  All  right. 

Mr.  Campbell,  miat  were  you  doing  at  1.34  this  day  ? 

Mr.  Boper.  Sending  this  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  were  you  doing  at  1.82  ? 

Mr.  Boper.  Probably  sending  an  oroer  to  buy  or  sell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  no;  not  "  probably  " ;  you  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Boper.  You  know  what  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Answer  my  question.  What  were  you  doing  at 
1.82? 

Mr.  Boper.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  were  you  doing  at  1.36? 

Mr.  Boper.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  were  you  doing  at  1.38  ? 

Mr.  Boper.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  a  vaudeville  show,  the 
witness  certainly  must  be  encouraged  in  his  attitude.  Otherwise, 
he  must  be  severely  rebuked. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  commit- 
tee is  trying  to  deal  lairly  with  you. 

Mr.  Boper.  Listen;  is  that  fair?  That  was  a  foolish  question, 
what  I  was  doing  at  1.38. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  until  the  Chair  finishes.  We  are  going  to 
treat  you  fairly.  The  members  have  a  right  to  ask  you  questions 
No  matter  what  you  may  think  of  those  questions,  sit  there  and 
quietly  make  responsive  answers,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  engage 
in  any  kind  of  a  performance  as  you  have  been  engaging  in  for  the 
last  minute  or  two.  That  is  not  right,  and  you  must  not  do  that  any 
more.    Answer  these  questions. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  think,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  witness  should 
dearly  understand  that  he  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  answers 
he  gives  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  Campbeix.  There  is  a  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  let  me 
mform  you,  against  perjury,  and  do  not  overlook  that  and  do  not 
smile  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  only  that,  Mr.  Roper,  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  have  to  deal  with  you  before  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  we  hope  that  no  proceedings  in  the  courts  will 
be  necessary.    That  can  all  be  avoided.    Proceed,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  you  were  doing  at  1.38? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember. 

^T.  Campbell.  What  were  you  doing  at  1.40? 

Mr.  "Roper.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  you  do  remember  what  you  were  doing  at 
1.35? 

Mr.  Boper.  Yes,  sir.    Strange  as  that  may  seem  to  you. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  it  is  very  strange  to  me. 
Mr.  Boper.  That  is  all  right.    I  do  not  doubt  that  for  a  minute. 
Those  are  facts,  though. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  is  Mr.  Essaryf 

Mr.  KopER.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  bim. 
I  can  tell  you  how  he  was  dressed.  He  had  his  hat  off,  and  while  I 
am  color  blind,  I  thing  he  had  on  a  tan  coat.  I  think  I  could  identify 
him  if  you. got  him  in  the  court. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  do  you  know  his  name  is  Essary? 

Mr.  Roper.  Somebody  in  the  office  told  me  several  times  that  it 
was  Essary. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  are  quite  sure  that  he  brought  in  a  mes- 
sage on  December  20  that  you  sent  out  at  1.35  written  on  the  back 
of  a  Western  Union  telegraph  blank? 

Mr.  Roper.  Postal,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  Postal  telegraph  blank  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Thank  you ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  that  was  in  Aat 
message  except  the  last  two  or  three  words  m  the  message? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember  anything  excepting  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  To  whom  was  it  addressed? 

Mr.  Roper.  To  whom  was  it  addressed? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  addressed  to  anybody 
or  not.  It  might  have  been  addressed  to  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  or  it 
might  have  had  no  address  on  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  other  end  of  the  wire  is  in  E.  F.  Hutton  A 
Co.'s  office? 

Mr.  Roper.  61  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did  you  say  in  your  conversation  with  Mr. 
Connolly  to-day  about  what  your  testimony  should  be  here  to-day  t 

Mr.  Roper.  I  told  him  I  was  to  come  up  here  and  tell  what  I  Icaew. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  told  you 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  I  told  him. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  he  tell  you  what  you  knew  or  what  yon  ott^t 
to  know? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  told  me  what  I  ought  to  know.  He  has  told  me  what 
I  should  do  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  testified  to  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir;  and  I  have  not  even  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Campbell.  So  he  did  not  tell  you  what  he  testified  m  New 
York? 

Mr.  Roper.  No.  I  have  not  even  read  all  the  papers.  I  have  read 
it  in  the  papers,  but  his  full  statement  or  testimony  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  say  to  anyone  that  if  Mr.  Connolly  says 
you  sent  this  telegram  vou  sent  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Ca3ipbell.  Did  you  say  to  anyone  that  if  Mr.  Connolly  said 
you  sent  this  telegram  you  would  testify  you  sent  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  No.  I  am  testifying  on  my  own  initiative  that  I  sent 
the  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Will  you  answer  whether  or  not  you  said  that  if 
Mr.  Connolly  said  that  you  sent  this  message  you  would  testify  that 
you  sent  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  just  don't  get  that.  I  do  not  understand.  I  said 
that  he  said  that  Connolly  said  that  he  sent  the  message? 
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Mr.  CA3AFBELL.  I  Said  this:  Did  you  say  to  anyone  to-day  before 
you  came  upon  the  stand  that  if  Mr.  Connolly  said  that  you  sent 
this  message  that  you  would  testify  that  you  had  sent  it  ? 

Mr.  BopBR.  I  said  to  anybody — 1  would  testify  to  the  truth  what- 
ever I  said. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  no.  Answer  my  question.  Do  you  know 
whether  you  had  that  conversation  with  anybody  here  to-day, 
whether  you  stated  before  you  came  upon  the  stand  that  if  Mr. 
Connolly  had  testified  that  you,  his  telegrapher,  had  sent  that 
message  to  Hutton  &  Co.  ^ou  would  testify  that  you  had  sent  it? 

Mr.  SopBB.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Get  your  memory  to  work  again. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  get  you  clearly,  but  I  do  not  remember  saying 
anything  like  that  on  any  subject. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  you  understand  me  clearly. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  not  understand  you.  As 
quickly  as  I  can  understand  you  clearly,  I  will  give  a  clear  answer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  say  to  anyone  here  to-day  before  you 
came  upon  the  stand  that  if  Mr.  Connolly  swore  or  stated  that  you 
sent,  as  his  tele^apher.  the  message  to  Hutton  &  Co.,  that  you  would 
swear  you  sent  it  ? 

Mr.  Koper.  No.    I  did  not  say  that  to  Mr.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  not  to  Mr.  Connolly — to  anyone? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  I  would  swear  whatever  Connolly  told  me  to 
8ay— is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  get  you. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  you  would  swear  that  if  Mr.  Connolly  swore 
that  this  message  was  sent,  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  sent, 
you  would  swear  that  you  sent  it  out? 

Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  following  Mr.  Connolly.  Mr.  Con- 
nolly is  not  my  God. 

Mr.  Campbbli..  Ah  I  understand  it,  vou  are  just  here  to  clear  Mr. 
Boiling? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  am  here  because  I  am  subpoenaed.    I  am  very  sorry 

?!r  ^  ^^^  ^  come,  but  I  had  to  come. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  did  you  feel  such  anxiety  over  Mr.  Essary? 

Mr.  EssART.  Because  I  am  human. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  are  you  hurting  him  ? 
.  Mr.  Roper.  If  it  is  so,  as  I  say,  that  he  handed  this  message  to  me, 
}i  looks  as  though  he  would  be  in  bad,  as  I  understand  It,  from  this 
"^^estiffation. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  should  he  be  in  bad  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Because  I  understand  that  this  message  should  not  have 
^^^  K^ven  out  until  5  o'clock,  from  what  I  hear  on  the  streets.  I  did 
«ot  know  that  when  I  sent  the  message.    I  heard  that  in  here  to-day, 

ut  I  heard  some  time  ago  from  all  of  this  talk  in  the  paper,  it  is  bad 

It  gets  out,  the  man  will  lose  his  position.    Aren't  you  sorry  that 

M    ^  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  position? 

]kf    ^-^^^iPBELL.  You  are  not  sorry  for  losing  yours? 
M ,   \. J  ^^^-  Yes.    That  is  the  reason  I  was  afraid  to  come  up  here. 
'  ^  ^^'^dence  incriminates  the  stock  exchange. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  How  does  it  incriminate  the  stock  exchange! 

Mr.  Roper.  They  have  had  this  stuff;  the  stock  brokers  have  got 
this  stuff.    It  don't  do  anybody  any  good. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  get  into  trouble  when  you  talk  so  much. 

Mr.  Boper.  But  do  not  ask  me  so  many  questions. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  talk  after  you  have  failed  to  answer.  You 
knew  that  F.  A.  Connolly  had  testified  that  he  wrote  this  message 
and  directed  you  to  send  it  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  What  message  are  you  talking  about?  There  are  two 
messages.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  talking  about  the  one  important  message  that 
shows  that  Hutton  &  Co.  had  in  their  possession  before  anybody  had 
it  in  their  possession  a  condensation  of  the  President's  note  to  the 
belligerents. 

Mr.  Roper.  You  mean  this  message  that  Mr.  Essary  gave  me? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  ;  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Roper.  You  see  we  are  mixed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  mean  the  message  that  Hutton  &  Co.  say  was  in 
their  possession  when  Mr.  Ellis  wrote  a  note. 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Whipple  has  read  the  message  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  message  there  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Connolly,  your  em- 
ployer, had  stated  under  oath  in  New  York  that  he  wrote  the  message 
upon  which  this  was  based  and  sent  it  through  you,  his  telegrapher, 
to  Hutton  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  say  I  sent  a  message  something  like  that,  with  those 
same  words  in  that  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  would  that  get  you  in  bad  with  Mr.  Con- 
nollv  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  said  I  would  get  in  bad  with  him? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  afraid  of 
losing  your  job  ? 

Mr.  KopER.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Are  you  afraid  of  Connolly  discharging  you? 
Who  has  authority  to  discharge  you? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  authority  over 
you? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  leads  into  a  very  interesting  matter. 

Mr.  Roper.  You  bet  it  does.    Now,  we  will  get  down  to  facts. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Does  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  object  to 
telegraphers  testifying  to  what  they  say  is  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  JRoper.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  have  to  pass  on 
every  telegrapher,  whether  he  has  blue  eyes  or  dark  eyes,  ana  plenty 
of  hair  or  a  bald  nead,  before  he  goes  to  work.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  to  offend  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Campbell.  So  you  are,  then,  here  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes^r. 

Mr.  Campbell.  With  many  regrets  that  you  have  done  Mr.  Essary 
an  injury? 
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Mr.  KopER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  fear  you  will  lose  your  job,  because  you  might 
offend  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  might  offend  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Now, 
we  are  getting  down  to  business.  There  you  are.  That  is  the  situ- 
tion.  I  do  not  want  to  become  a  tramp  and  go  around  and  beg  for 
something  to  eat,  if  I  get  out  of  work,  oecause  this  is  the  only  voca- 
tion I  know.  If  I  can  not  work  as  a  telegrapher,  I  will  have  to 
shine  shoes  or  something  of  that  sort.  This  may  seem  funny  to  you, 
but  it  is  not  to  me. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Nobody  but  you  has  attempted  to  make  this  a 
funny  matter. 

Mr.  Roper.  You  say  the  answers  are  funny.  That  is  the  situation 
I  am  in. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  did 
not  send  a  message  from  either  Mr.  Essary  or  Mr.  Connolly  on  the 
20th  day  of  December? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  did  not  send  one  from  them  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Containing  the  substance  of  this  telegram  or  any- 
thing like  it? 

Mr,  Roper.  I  will  bet  you  everything  I  have  got  in  the  world 

^Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  Answer  my  question.  Don't  you 
^ow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  you  did  not  send  a  message  over  the 
wire 

Mr.  SopER  (interposing) .  I  did  send  a  message. 

Mp.  Campbell.  Wait  until  I  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  did  send  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Dont  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  you  did 

^^l^send  a  message  over  the  wire,  either  over  the  southern  wire 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing) .  I  did  send  it. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Wait  until  I  ask  the  question. 
Mr.  Roper.  Over  the  Hutton  wire. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  you  did 
not  send  a  message  over  the  wire  from  either  Essary  or  Connolly, 
^^J^^  by  either  of  them,  written  partly  by  Connolly,  and  composed 
^•fh  ^y  Essary  on  the  20th  of  December  to  Hutton  &  Co.  over 
eitner  the  southern  wire  or  what  is  known  as  the  private  wire  between 
tonnoUy  and  Hutton    Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  you 

bp      T?^^^**  ^  ®®^*  *  message  at  1.35  p.  m.  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
oer  which  was  signed  Essary.     It  positively  was  sent.     What  are 
y°"  talking  about! 
M    ^'^^^*^*'*EiJL.  Don't  you  ask  me  what  I  am  talkintj^  about. 

M    pJ^^^K-  It  has  been  destroyed. 
^£  x/:  ^-^J^PBELL.  Do  you  know  that  the  telegrapher  at  the  other  end 

-^^^ire  never  received  that  message? 
^    ^;        ^^^  ^  could  not  testify  as  to  that.    I  have  just  illustrated 

ue  Could  not  receive  it  or  could  receive  it. 
^v^'-Yi^JkiPBELL.  Don't  you  know  that  the  telegrapher  at  the  other 
5fr^^  Hutton  wire  did  not  receive  it? 
^^'  •■^Oi.ER,  I  do  not  care  if  he  did.    I  sent  it. 


did  not  send  it. 


If    5^^^ER.  Then  don't  say  I  did  not  sei 
luf^'  ^-^Mpbell.  Where  is  that  message? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Don't  you  know  that  the  telegrapher  on  the  other 
end  of  the  southern  wire  did  not  receive  it? 

Mr.  BoPER.  He  could  not  if  I  sent  it  on  the  private  wire. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  you  stated  that  you  sent  it  over  either  one? 

Mr.  BoPER.  Oh,  yes;  but  if  I  had,  and  the  man  on  the  other  end 
did  not  receive  it— — 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not 
send  it  on  either? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  send  it  at  1.85  on  December 
20.    I  did  send  it,  and  my  word  is  as  good  as  yours. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  make  those 
statements. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  am  telling  you  what  I  remember.  There  are  lots  of 
things  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then,  I  repeat 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  Do  you  doubt  ihy  word?  I  am  not 
lying.  I  am  telling  the  truth.  If  I  do  not  remember,  I  will  tell  you 
I  do  not  remember.  What  I  say  I  know  I  know.  If  I  am  in  doubt 
about  it,  I  will  tell  you  I  am  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Inhere  is  just  one  thing  that  you  are  not  in  doubt 
about  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  you  sent  a  message  signed  by  Essary  contain- 
ing a  portion  of  what  is  in  this  telegram,  and  that  you  sent  it  at  1.86 
p.  m.  on  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  With  my  hand  up,  before  God  Almighty,  yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  are  not  certain,  however,  about  anything 
else  that  has  occurred  there  either  before  or  since? 

Mr.  Roper.  Anj^thing  else  in  regard  to  what? 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  anything. 

Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  occurred 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Campbell   (continuing).  Imtnediately  before  or  since? 

Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CampeblL.  Tfhen  tell  us  something  about  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  What  else  do  you  want  to  know? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Something  that  happened  oil  the  21st  of  IHf- 
cember  at  1.35? 

Mr.  Roper.  Why,  I  did  not  send  a  message  like  that  on  De- 
cember 21. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  tell  us  something  that  stands  out  in  your 
memory  on  December  21?    What  was  it? 

Mr.  jRoPER.  I  do  not  remember.  Different  thingls  stand  out  in 
my  mind. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did  you  do  on  December  19  at  1.85  f 

Mr.  Roper.  A  lot  of  things  that  stand  out. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  no.    What  particular  thing  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Roper.  What  did  you  do  on  December  19  at  1.35? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did  you  do  on  the  18th  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbell.  At  1.35  p.  m.? 
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Mr.  BoPER.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did  you  do  on  the  10th  of  December  at 
1.35  p.  m.? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  you  do  have  an  independent  recollection  that 
on  the  20th  of  December  at  1.35  you  did  send  that  message? 

Mr.  EoPER.  I  finished  sending  it  at  that  time,  and  I  backed  that 
message  with  that  time  on  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Roper. 

Mr.  Roper.  Thank  you  very  much.    I  appreciate  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  some  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  question  you. 

Mr.  Roper.  All  right.  Well,  I  will  get  a  little  drink  of  water, 
a  little  intermission,  and  then  I  will  be  right  with  you. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Evidently  the  witness  'is  very  seriously  im- 
pressed with  the  gravity  of  his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  Boiling,  is  my  friend,  and  I  want  to  see  him 
dear. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  comment,  but  your 
manner  is  rather  unfortunate  for  a  witness  sworn  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  that  the  contents  of  the  message 
were  kept  from  Mr.  Boiling  so  long? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  I  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  it  until 
lately  when  Mr.  Connolly  went  over  to  New  York  and  came  back. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  why,  because  if  it  wa6  of  any  importance,  if 
we  thought  it  was  a  message  of  any  importance  we  would  have 
handed  it  to  him.  Why,  I  send  hundreds  of  telegrams  that  he  doed 
not  know  about  it.  He  is  an  inactive  member  of  the  firm.  He  doe0 
not  come  over  there  very  much.  I  could  send  a  million  messages. 
Boiling  does  not  ask  to  see  them.    He  does  not  ask  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  think  it  was  important  to  tell  one 
member  of  the  firm  about  a  paper  of  that  sort  that  was  going  to  be 
inded? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  did  not  go  to  any  member  of  the  firm  except  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Connolly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Connolly  tell  him  about  that 

thing? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  up  to  Mr.  Connolly.  There  is  another  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Robertson  tell  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  RoPER.  You  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Robertson.  I  do  not  snp- 
po0e  he  thought  anything  about  it.  I  did  not  give  it  any  seriouB 
attention  when  I  sent  the  message. 

The  Chairman,  Don't  you  ima^ne  it  was  because  they  did  not 
want  him  to  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  imagine  anything  at  all 
about  it.  There  was  no  imagination  coming  to  me.  I  did  not  take 
tiie  thing  seriously  at  all  at  first.    I  thought  it  was  all  a  joke. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pou,  do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Pou.  No ;  I  do  not  want  to  ask  any  questions. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Koper,  a  portion  of  the  telegram  reads  as 
follows : 

We  are  confidentially  informed  that  a  highly  important  message  to  all  1*1- 
Ugerents  has  been  issued  from  Washington.  Interpreted  not  as  pressure  on 
belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands 
on  record  to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace  and  a  warning  that  neutral  rights 
must  not  be  further  encroached  upon. 

Did  you,  on  December  20,  send  any  message  over  your  wire  con- 
taining substantially  this  language,  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Roper.  Not  over  my  wire.    Did  you  say  over  my  wire? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Over  the  wire  of  the  office  of  Connolly  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  did. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  did? 

Mr.  RoFER.  Yes,  sir.  I  sent  a  message  that  read  practically  lik« 
the  last  paragraph  of  that  telegram. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  ask  jou  to  answer  my  question  as  to  whether  you 
sent  any  message  readmg  substantially  as  the  language  that  I  have 
now  read  to  you? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  if  you  call  the  last  paragraph 

Mr.  Lenroot  (interposing).  I  have  not  read  the  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  Roper.  You  have  not  read  the  last  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  No. 

Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  I  did  not  listen  to  you  then. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  supposed  that  you  had  read  the  whole  message.  I 
read  the  message  several  times. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Now,  omitting  the  last  paragraph,  do  you  remember 
Bending  any  telegram  to  the  office  of  Hutton  &  Co.  containing  sub- 
stantially that  language  which  I  have  read? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  recognize  that  language  except  the  last  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  said  omitting  that  portion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  Mr.  Connolly,  on  the  20th  of  December,  see  this 
Essary  message? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  am  pretty  sure  he  did ;  after  it  was  sent,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  have  you  any  recollection  about  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  Recollection  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  His  seeing  it. 

Mr.  Roper.  No;  not  a  very  definite  recollection.  I  probably  show 
pretty  nearly  everything  I  do  to  Connolly,  who  is  the  active  member 
of  the  firm,  and  probably  no  other  member  of  the  firm  sees  it.  He 
is  the  man  I  am  responsible  to.  I  never  speak  to  Boiling  except  in  a 
friendly  way,  but  nothing  in  regard  to  business,  and  1  never  have 
since  he  has  been  in  the  firm,  nor  to  Mr.  Graham,  another  member  of 

the  firm. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  was  the  Essary  message  first  mentioned  or 
talked  about  between  you  and  Mr.  Connolly? 

Mr.  Roper.  What  is  that?  Well,  talked  about?  I  presimie  the 
day  that  Essary  brought  it  in. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  feel  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Connolly  saw  this 
Essary  message? 
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Mr.  KoPER.  I  would  not  like  to  swear  to  that  very  strongly,  but  I 
think  I  showed  it  to  him.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  showing  Connolly 
everything  that  ^oes  on  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  is  your  first  recollection  of  the  Essary  message 
ever  being  mentioned  between  you,  other  than  the  20th  of  December  ? 
Mr.  EoPER.  I  think  when  Connolly  went  over  to  New  York  to 
testify. 
Mr.  Lenroot.  Before  he  went  over  to  New  York  to  testify? 
Mr.  HoPER.  I  do  not  remember.    I  did  not  follow  this  thing  up  or 
make  notes  or  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  message  you  sent  con- 
tained the  last  pai-agraph  that  you  say  you  do  remember  was  in  the 
Essary  message  ¥ 
Mr.  KoPER.  Do  I  remember  that  last  paragraph  that  is  in  it? 
Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes. 

Mr.  EoPER.  I  think  it  was ;  and  I  think  it  was  not  only  in  this  mes- 
sage but  in  the  Essary  message.  I  remember  those  words  ^^  of  great 
moment."    I  think  that  was  the  winding  up  of  the  Essary  story. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  said  that  you  did  not  like  to  come  up  here  and 
disclose  Mr.  Essary's  name  and  that  you  were  afraid  of  getting  in 
bad  with  other  people? 
Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  By  "other  people"  did  you  mean  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  ? 
Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Lenroot.  Well,  you  know,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Roper.  No;  I  do  not  know  exactly.  There  has  been  talk  to 
that  effect.    They  may  be  only  rumors.    Majrbe  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  not  have  in  mind  other  people  whom  you 
may  be  getting  in  bad  with  other  than  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change? 
Mr.  Roper.  Well,  I  suppose  Essarp^  or  his  friends. 
Mr.  Lenroot.  I  mean  other  than  Essary. 
Mr.  Roper.  Well,  I  said  "  or  his  friends." 
Mr.  Lenroot.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CniPERriELD.  My  questions  are  along  the  same  line  as  Mr. 
Lenroot's  questions,  just  a  continuation. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Roper,  whether  or  not  at  the  time  Mr.  Connolly 
went  to  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of  testifying,  he  knew  of 
the  Essary  message  which  you  say  you  sent  at  1.35  on  December  20? 
Mr.  RopER.  I  could  not  swear  that  he  positively  did  know  of  it, 
because  I  might  have  shown  it  to  him  and  I  might  not. 
Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  that  answers  the  question. 
Mr.  Roper.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Let  us  get  along  as  well  as  we  can  about  this 
matter.    Just  answer  the  questions. 
Mr.  Roper.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.   i  ou  have  no  positive  recollection  at  all  of  show- 
ing him  the  Essary  message  ? 
Mr.  Roper.  Positive  recollection  ?    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Very  good.  If  you  did  show  it  to  him  would 
you  have  any  impression  of  it  at  this  time  ?  Do  you  think  you  would 
'^■'^call  it  if  vou  had  shown  it  to  him  ? 
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Mr.  EoPER.  I  kind  of  think  I  would. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  j'ou  any  recollection  of  showing  him  tiw 
Essary  message  before  he  went  to  New  York  City  for  the  purpose 
of  testifying  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  BopER.  No.    If  I  did  not  show  it  to  him  the  day  it  was  sent, 

1  never  showed  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then,  have  you  any  recollection  of  showing  it  to 
him  the  day  it  was  sent? 

Mr.  Hoper.  I  have  no  positive  recoUecticm. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then,  so  far  as  you  can  say,  at  the  time  Mr. 
Connolly  testified  before  this  committee  in  New  i  ork  City,  of  your 
own  knowledge,  you  do  not  know  whether  he  knew  of  the  Essary 
message  or  not  ? 

Mr.  BoPER.  Noy  sir.  Positively,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
positively;  no. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  having  shown  it  to  him  on  the  20th? 

Mr.  BopER.  No  positive  recollection  of  having  shown  it  to  him  on 
the  20th. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  So  that  whether  he  did  or  did  not  know  of  the 
Essary  message  must  lie  in  his  own  recollection  rather  than  in 
yoursf 

Mr.  BopER.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Because  you  can  not  assist  him  very  much, 
havingno  positive  recollection ? 

Mr.  KoPER.  No  positive  recollection. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Immediately  after  you  had  finished  sending  this 
message  you  said  you  had  sent  a  message  for  Connolly? 

Mr.  BoPER.  Not  immedately  thereafter.  I  said  it  followed  that 
closely. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understood  you  cor- 
rectly, but  you  did  send  a  message  for  Connolly  that  day? 

Mr.  BoPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  How  long  after  you  sent  the  Essary  message  ? 

Mr.  BoPER.  It  followed  it  closely. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  closely,"  so  that  I  may 
know  about  what  time  it  was? 

Mr.  Boper.  Well,  if  it  was  sent  at  1.35,  that  was  sent  in  the  same 
hour,  about  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Connolly's  testimony  was  between  1.15  and 

2  o'clock.     You  confirm  it? 

Mr.  Boper.  Yes;  that  was  afterwards.    It  is  just  like 

Mr.  ChipperfieijD  (interposing).  Never  mind  whether  it  coincides 
with  his  answer.    That  is  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Boper.  Yes;  that  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  you  do  not  recall  the  exact  language  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  Boper.  Not  the  exact  language. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  If  you  were  shown  a  message  which  he  wrote  out 
in  New  York  as  the  substance  of  the  message  which  he  sent,  would 
you  be  able  in  any  way  to  say  whether  or  not  his  statement  was  true? 

Mr.  Boper.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Clark,  have  you  the  message  that  Mr.  Con- 
nollv  wrote  out  in  New  York  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Roper,  will  ^ou  kindly  glance  over  the  mes- 
sage which  I  now  show  you  and  which  you  may  assume  is  the  mes- 
sage which  Mr.  Connolly  wrote  out  in  New  York,  and  state  whether 
or  not  you  sent  that  message  between  the  hours  of  1.35  and  2  o'clock, 
or  thereabouts,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  December? 

Mr.  KoPER.  I  can  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  read  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  have  not  got  my  reading  glasses.  I  have  got  my  dis- 
tance glasses. 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (reading) : 

I  am  informed  that  the  State  Department  will  Issue  statement  to-night  putting 
forth  America's  position  as  a  neutral  and  take  the  opportunity  to  put  before  the 
world  her  rights  as  a  neutral ;  not  loolced  on  as  a  peace  proposal  but  as  an 
opportunity  to  state  America's  rights  as  a  neutral  to  the  world.  Ixx>ked  on  as 
a  movement  of  moment. 

Mr.  KoPER.  Is  it  "  moment "  or  "  great  moment "  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  word  is  "  mcwnent "  as  he  wrote  it;  I  have 
read  it  to  you  without  deviation  of  the  message. 

Mr.  KoPER.  This  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  message  that  he  sent  that 
dav? 

Mr.  Chiperfield,  That  I  do  not  say.  I  say  this  is  what  Mr.  Con- 
nolly wrote  in  New  York  City  for  this  committee  as  being  his  best 
recollection  of  the  message  which  he  sent  that  day.  Now,  did  you 
send  that  message? 

Mr.  BoPER.  I  could  not  say  I  sent  that  message,  but  that  sounds 
exactly  like  Connolly's  writing.  I  have  sent  those  messages  thou- 
sands of  times. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  Mr.  Connelly's  literary 
style,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  impressive.  But  did 
you  send  this  message,  as  you  now  recollect  it? 

Mr.  SopER.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  I  did  not  send  that  message 
at  any  place  where  it  is  written. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  understand  you.  You  have  been  V6ry 
much  concerned — and  I  would  not  attempt  to  slight  a  man  who 
thuaks  a  friend  of  his  has  been  wrongfully  accmsM — and  you  sav 
that  your  testimonv  is  a  refutation  of  the  story  that  has  gone  abtoaa,. 
because  you  say  that  Essary  sent  a  message.  The  story  that  haa 
^e  abroad  was  to  the  effect  that  the  partner,  Connolly — or  the 
inference  which  you  say  you  drew — ^that  the  partner,  Connolly,  ob- 
tained information  from  Mr.  Boiling 

Mr.  BoPER  (interposing).  I  did  not  hear  that  Story. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Very  good.  I  am  not  trying  to  put  any  atory 
into  circulation  which  will  affect  the  honor  or  reputation  of  aliy 
ftiAfi  Who  liv^.  Bnt  you  say  you  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing Mr.  Boiling,  and,  if  so,  it  is  a  laudable  purpose.  Did  you  intend 
to  show  the  committee  of  to  give  the  inference  that  Mr.  Boiling  could 
not  be  guilty  of  afiy  of  thefie  things  b^ause  Mr.  Essary  sent  a  mes- 
sage that  day  that  also  gave  information  ? 

Mr.  Kof'ER.  I  am  not  referring  to  what  Mr.  Boiling  may  have  done 
(mteide  of  tfie  offio6  of*  prior  to  that  day  or  after  that  day.  I  am 
saying  that  he  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this  Essary  mes- 
sage.   That  is  what  I  say,  and  that  he  never  saw  this  message. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  let  us  concede  that  he  never  saw  it  at  any 
time,  and  I  will  not  even  take  the  time  to  argue  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  I  oo  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  But 
do  you  know  the  source  of  information  which  Mr.  Connolly  had 
upon  which  he  based  this  message  that  he  wrote  in  New  York? 

Mr.  EoPER.  No ;  I  do  not  know  the  source. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  So  it  leaves  us  precisely  where  we  were  before, 
•does  it  not? 

Mr.  EopER.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Connolly's  source 
of  information.    I  was  talking  about  Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Now,  you  say  that  you  sent  some  information 
to  Hutton  &  Co.,  or  at  least  over  the  wire  of  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  BoPER  (interposing).  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (continuing).  That,  in  your  opinion,  would  ex- 
onerate Mr.  Boiling  from  any  wrongful  inference.  Now,  do  you  not 
think  it  becomes  highly  important  for  you  to  tell  the  committee  what 
it  was  that  you  sent?  You  have  only  told  them  of  one  sentence  in 
'which  those  words  "  great  moment "  appear. 

Mr.  BoPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Can  you  not  recall  any  more  of  it? 

Mr.  BoPER.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then,  whether  that  message  said  that  it  was  a 
paper  of  great  moment  or  a  movement  of  great  moment  does  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject  at  all  as  to  whether  it  did  relate  to 
Wall  Street? 

Mr.  Boper.  What?    This  paper? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  No;  the  Essary  message.  You  do  not  know 
what  it  said  about  Wall  Street  at  that  time,  do  you? 

Mr.  Boper.  I  know  it  had  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes;  but  the  rest  of  it  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Boper.  That  paragraph  was  in  there. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  that  is  all  you  can  recall  ? 

Mr.  Boper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfieij).  Then,  as  to  whether  it  gave  any  news  outside  of 
that  paragraph  that  would  be  of  any  value  you  do  not  know  because 
you  can  not  say? 

Mr.  Boper.  rf  o,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  say  that  Mr.  Boiling  came  to  you,  and  that 
he  was  very  much  distressed,  and  I  can  well  see  how  much  he  would 
be,  over  the  stories  that  had  gone  abroad,  and  wanted  you  to  come  to 
the  committee  and  clear  him.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Boper.  He  did  not  put  it  that  way;  but  to  come  up  here  and 
tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  Essary  had  sent  a  message  that  contained 
the  words  "  great  moment "  ? 

Mr.  Boper.  That  that  message  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Boiling. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Which  message?    The  Essary  message? 

Mr.  Boper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  one  that  had  the  words  "  great  moment"  in  it. 
Can  you  tell  us  why  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  come  here  and 
say  that  for  Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  Boper.  Why,  Mr.  Boiling  says  that  it  is  practically  in  the 
papers  that  everybody  says  that  he  gave  the  information  to  Oonnolly. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Boiling  was  treated  very  kindly  when  he 
was  before  the  committee.  Why  did  he  not  come  here  and  tell  us 
about  it  himself  instead  of  having  you  come  to  break  the  news? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  So  that  you  want  to  impress  the  fact  on  the  com- 
mittee that  Boiling  knew  nothing  about  the  Essary  message'^ 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  all  that  it  did  contain  and  that  you  now 
recall  is  the  last  paragraph  which  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  whether  it  broke  any  other  news  to  Wall 
Street  or  not  you  are  unable  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Roper.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Roper,  if  Mr.  Connolly  wrote  a  telesrram  such 
as  you  have  indicated  and  handed  it  to  you  on  the  20th  of  December, 
was  not  that  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Connolly  had  ever  handed  to  you 
a  telegram  with  relation  to  events  of  public  importance? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  when  you  say  public  importance,  do  you  mean 
financial  matters? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Well,  anything  along  these  lines? 

Mr.  PoPER.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  only  message. 
He  dictated  most  all  of  these  messages  to  me. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  Outside  of  stock  orders  and  messages  containing 
financial  news? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  so.    All  kinds  of  messages. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  If  this  had  been  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Connolly 
had  ever  handed  you  a  message  along  financial  lines,  you  would  have 
been  very  apt  to  remember  its  contents? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  have  been  the  first 
message. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then,  it  would  be  a  very  unusual  thing? 
Mr.  Roper.  Well,  if  you  are  working  on  a  telegraph  wire  from 
^^  o'clock  to  3,  it  is  unable  for  a  telegrapher  to  remember  that,  unable. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Roper.  It  is  unable  to  remember  those  things — it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Roper,  you  were  subpoenaed  by  the  conrmiittee, 
^'^ 'J^fluested  by  the  committee  to  come  ? 

Mr.  RopEB,  Yes ;  I  got  some  kind  of  a  paper  in  the  office.    I  did 

\f^^4^^ ;  but  they  told  me  that  it  was  to  be  here  at  3  o'clock. 
hih      '^^^isoN.  I  want  to  get  at  whether  you  came  voluntarily  or 
^  M    -^  you  were  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  RopER.  I  was  subpoenaed.    There  is  a  paper  there  to  come  at 
3  o'clock. 

fh  ^-^KRisoN.  Did  Mr.  Boiling  request  you  to  come  here  before 
tne  cominittee  and  tell  the  truth  about  the  matter  before  or  after  he 
nad  ascertained  that  Mr.  Essary  had  written  a  telegram  to  be  sent 

v~^^'  J^opER.  I  do  not  think  he  asked  me  to  come  until  after  he 
xT   ti  ^  Essary  had  sent  the  message. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Will  you  refresh  your  mind  and  give  to  the  com- 
taittee  why  you  think  that? 
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Mr.  Roper.  Why,  I  think  that  because  it  is  probably  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understsjad  it  is  probably  so,  but — — 

Mr.  BoPER  (interposing).  He  had  nothing  on  his  mind  unti}  he 
learned  that  this  message  had  been  forwarded. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Boiling  or  Mr. 
Connolly,  and  then  it  came  out  by  you  telling  them  that  Mr.  Essaiy 
had  sient  another  message.    Was  that  the  way  in  which  it  came  out? 

Mr.  KopER.  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  out.  I  know  that  Mr.  BoU- 
ing  had  come  to  me  and  said  that  he  heard  about  this  message  of 
Essary  being  sent,  and  that  he  figured  that  that  was  the  way  the 
public  thought  that  the  leak  was  through  Connolly. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  was  after  Mr.  Connolly  testified? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  Boiling  knew  anything  about  it 
until  Frank  testified. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Boiling  came  to  you  ? 

Mr.  BopER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  the  morning 
or  the  afternoon  that  he  came  to  you  and  asked  you  whether  Mr. 
Essary  had  sent  a  message? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  it  was  after  noon.  He  called  me  in  the  private 
office  and  said, "  Ed,  this  is  a  terrible  thing.  Everybody  in  the  public 
believes  this  about  me  and  about  my  sister,  and  all  this.''  He  said, 
"  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? "  I  said,  "Well,  I  will  go  up 
there  if  I  can  not  get  out  of  it ;  but  if  I  am  called,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing but  truth  in  it."    So  every  day  or  two  he  would  come  to  me 

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  Never  mind  about  every  day  or  two, 
but  following  that  he  wanted  you  to  come  up  here  and  testify? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  requested  you  to  come? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did  not  request  me.    He  asked  me.  ^ 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand.  And  you  say  you  think  that  in  that 
conversation  he  mentioned  the  fact  first  to  you  that  he  had  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Essary  had  sent  a  message,  or  did  you  mention  that 
fact  first  to  him? 

Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  no.  He  mentioned  it  first  to  me — ^that  somebody 
had  informed  him  that  Mr.  Essary  had  sent  a  message. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Who  had  informed  him  that  Mr.  Essary  had  sent 
A  message? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  did  he  say  who  had  informed  him  that  Mr. 
Essary  had  sent  a  message? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  ask  him  in  that  conversation  who  had 
informed  him? 

Mr.  Roper.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  tell  him  that  Mr.  Essary  had  really  ^ent 
the  message? 

Mr.  RorER.  T  took  it  for  granted  that  he  knew  that,  from  what  he 
said  to  me. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  see.    And  you  told  him  it  was  so? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  you  told  him  what  the  message  was  that  Mr. 
Essary  had  sent? 
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Mr.  BoFER.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  simply  took  it 
ioT  granted  thst  he  knew  everythisig  when  he  asked  me  to  come  up 
fa^re.   I  never  told  him  the  contents. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Did  he  ask  you  what  the  contents  were  ? 

Mr.  BopER.  No,  sir.  We  did  not  discuss  the  contents  with  Mr. 
Boiling. 

Mr.  Habbison.  How  lon^  after  that  was  it  after  that  c(mversation 
that  you  had  with  Mr.  Boiling  that  morning  or  that  day — I  do  not 
know  wheth^  you  stated  the  morning  or  the  afternoon — bow  long 
was  it  before  you  went  to  look  to  see  if  you  could  not  find  the  message 
that  Mr.  Eesary  had  sent? 

Mr.  BopRB.  I  do  nol;  remember  going  to  look  for  the  Essary 
Bafissage. 

Mr.  Habrisox.  Did  you  not  look  for  the  Essary  message? 

Mr.  BoPBB.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Habrison.  You  never  have  looked  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  go  through  the  office  once  in 
a  while,  and  if  we  find  anything  that  does  not  belong  there,  we 
destroy  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  WeJJ,  you  keep  a  record  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  A  record  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  the  business  that  you  send  over  the  wires? 

Mr.  Roper.  Not  of  messages  but  orders. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  do  not  keep  any  of  tliese  messages  ? 

Mr,  Roper.  No  messages  of  that  class. 

Mr-  Harrison.  You  tear  them  up  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  At  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Harribon.  Th*t  is  the  rule?* 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  that  is  not  the  rule;  but  there  is  no  room  for 
tViexn  and  we  destroy  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  Mr.  Connolly  ever  come  to  you  before  he  went 
to  New  York  to  testify  and  ask  you  about  the  message? 
Mr.  BoPER.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  Harrison.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  BopRR*  1  un  not  sure,  bat  I  do  not  think  he  spoke  to  me 
about  it. 

Mr.  Harrisoiv.  Did  he  not  talk  to  you  and  ask  you  to  go  with  him 
over  the  papers,  or  for  you  to  look  over  the  papers  to  see  whether  or 
not  you  could  find  that  message  that  you  had  sent  or  that  Essary 
kd  sent  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know.    He  might  have  done  so, 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  knew  that  the  Essary  message  had  been  sent 
Wore  he  went  to  New  York? 

Mr.  BoPBR.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  had  already  talked  about  it  somewhat? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  had  talked  about  it  some- 
what.  I  think  he  knew  it  was  sent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Why  do  you  think  he  knew  it  was  sent  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Because  it  is  my  habit  at  the  office  to  show  Mr.  Con- 
nolly everything  that  transpires  at  the  office.    There  is  nothing  done 
in  the  office  without  his  approval. 
^  Mr.  Harrison.  And  a  matter  of  that  importance,  that  wound  up 

g*^t  moment,"  you  would  surely  show  it  to  him? 
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Mr.  EoPER.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  it  is  your  impression  that  Mr.  Connolly  knew 
about  this  Essary  message  before  he  went  to  New  York  to  testify! 

Mr.  EopER.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  pretty  sure  ? 

Mr.  HoPER.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Harrison.  A  pretty  strong  impression? 

Mr.  EoPER.  I  would  not  say  pretty  strong. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understood  you  to  say  tnat  it  was  your  universal 
custom  to  show  Mr.  Connolly  all  these  messages! 

Mr.  BoPER.  Not  all  these  messages,  but  anything  in  keeping  with 
the  business.  I  think  I  have  sent  messages  that  appear  to  me  to  be 
as  important  as  that,  but  which  I  have  not  shown  to  Frank  Connolly. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Connolly  ex- 
pressed regret  that  you  had  to  come  down  here  to  testify  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  BoPER.  I  do  not  think  he  expressed  any  regret. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  has  been  no  misunderstanding  or  any  words 
between  Mr.  Connolly  and  Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  BoPER.  That  is  up  to  Connolly  and  Boiling.  I  do  not  know 
what  trouble  they  had. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  hear  there  was  some  trouble  about  it? 

Mr.  BoPER.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Was  there  any  misunderstanding? 

Mr.  BoPER.  That  is  up  to  them.    They  hold  their  own  conferences. 

Mr.  HLarrison.  Surely,  that  is  for  them.  But  I  ask  you  whether 
you  heard  it? 

Mr.  BoPER.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  trouble  between  Mr.  Connolly 
and  Mr.  Boiling. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  was  the  trouble  here? 

Mr.  BoPER.  I  do  not  know  that  I  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Was  there  any  misunderstanding  about  it? 

Mr.  BoPER.  I  think  they  have  held  conferences  in  the  back  office 
without  my  being  present. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  was  no  rumor  around  there  that  they  had 
any  falling  out  in  the  slightest  way? 

Mr.  BoPER.  If  it  was  it  did  not  reach  me.  I  did  not  hear  that 
rumor. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  is  your  first  name? 

Mr.  BoPER.  Edwin. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Ed? 

Mr.  BoPER.  Edwin. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  buy  your  stocks  on  the  stock  exchange  in  the 
name  of  Ed  Boper?  That  is  the  way  your  account  is  carried  on  the 
books  ? 

Mr.  BoPER.  I  never  bought  any  stocks. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  never  bought  any  stocks? 

Mr.  BoPER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  sell  any  stocks? 

Mr.  BoPER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  an  Ed  Boper  who  does  business  on  the 
books? 

Mr.  Boper.  That  is  E.  A.  Boper,  I  think,  or  Ed  Boper. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  not  you? 
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^i\  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

^Jr.  Harrison.  That  is  you? 

^'  KoPER.  Yes,  sir. 

^^'  Harrison.  Now,  you  say  you  have  bought  some  stocks? 

:^r.  Roper.  I  said  I  had  not  bought  any  stock. 

:^Jr-  Harrison.  You  have  not  sold  any  there? 

^i*.  Roper.  No,  sir. 
boot  *  Harrison.  I  see.    Now,  what  Ed  Roper  is  that  that  is  on  the 
Ks  of  Connolly  &  Co.  as  a  customer? 

j^^.  Roper.  My  name  is  on  there. 

^^-  Harrison.  Not  buying  and  selling  stock? 

xJ^"  KopER.  Not  the  stock. 

vi^*  Harrison.  You  did  not  buy  or  sell  any  on  this  day? 

j^J^«  Roper.  No;  no  stocks.     I  do  not  deal  in  stocks. 

Vj***  Harrison.  You  did  not  sell  anything  that  day? 

1^^-  Roper.  No  stock. 

j^j^'  Harrison.  What  do  you  mean  by  no  stock  ? 

^^-  Roper.  You  asl^ed  me 

^*^'  Harrison  (interposing).  Did  you  buy  or  sell  any  bonds? 
^j^*  fiopER.  Yes,  sir. 
j^^- Harrison.  What  day? 
^^^'  Roper.  What  day  are  you  asking  me  for? 
Ij^J^^^-  Harrison.  That  is,  on  December  20  did  you  buy  or  sell  any 

\r    S^^*^^*  ^  ^^  "^^  know,  but  the  books  will  show. 
^^'  Harrison.  You  do  not  remember,  then? 

Mr.  Ro:per.  I  do  not  remember  of  it.  I  bought  bonds.  You  ask 
^^ff^asl  there? 

\f    2^*^isoN.  Do  you  remember  every  day  you  bought  and  sold? 

\f    S^^^^-  T^^^^  is  the  only  one. 
^1^-  Harrison.  The  only  one? 

\f  S^*^^^^^-  ^  i^'^ ^^^ ^^^  ^^^y  ^^y  y^"  ®^'®^  ^^^  that? 

\r    S^^^^-  ^®s;  that  is  the  one. 

\r    ^-^^RisoN.  The  day  you  bought  those  bonds? 

\f    S-^^^^-  ^  could  not  tell  you  the  date. 

\f    S^^^^^Ri'^^N.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  December? 

Mr.  RofER.  I  could  not  tell  you.     The  books  will  show.     You  can 

^^\r^  ^^^hout  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Wa^rrison."  I  understand.  It  was  some  time  after  your  firm 
gotstartetl? 

Mr.  Ito:^ER.  The  trade  was  placed  with  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co.  They 
were  formed  August  15.  The  books  will  show  the  date  the  bonds 
^^\f     iVe^*^  and  sold,  and  so  will  Hutton's  books. 

^}^'  Harrison.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  between  December  20 
and ^ 

\f^'  ^^i»er  (interposing).  Well,  let  us  get  the  books. 
^^'  Harrison.  You  do  not  remember  this,  then? 
^^-  B^opER.  And  there  is  no  use  of  asking  me. 

^'  Harrison.  Did  you  refresh  your  mind 

.^^- llopER  (interposing) .  Never  mind ;  let  us  get  the  books.  They 
vriU  show  whether  Burlington  4  per  cent  joint  bonds  were  l)ought 
and  whether  they  were  sold. 

T50()-^_j^  10—17 6 
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Mr.  Harbison.  Was  it  before  or  after  Christmas? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know.  The  books  will  show.  You  will  get 
the  exact  date ;  you  will  get  the  exact  minute  from  the  books. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  did  not  get  them  as  a  birthday  present  or  for  a 
Christmas  present  ? 

Mr.  Roper,  I  think  I  did,  for  a  birthday  present  I  bought  them 
for  my  bw,  to  educate  my  boy,  Edwin  Roper,  jr.,  at  Cornell.  The 
market  advanced  and  I  sold  them  out.  If  you  want  to  know  all 
my  personal  business,  there  it  is.  T  thought  the  market  was  too  high 
and  I  sold  it,  intending  to  buy  it  when  the  market  broke. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  did  not  buy  it  back? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  the  only  transaction  vou  had  with  F.  A. 
Connolly  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  books  will  show  the  dav. 

Mr.  Harrison.  On  this  day  you  say  you  sent  these  messages,  De- 
cember 20,  was  that  the  only  transaction  vou  had  or  did  vou  have  anv 
other  transactions? 

Mr.  Roper.  What  message? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  message  that  you  have  been  talking  about  that 
Mr.  Essary  had  sent  or  that  Mr.  Connolly  had  sent. 

Mr.  Roper.  You  mean,  is  that  the  only  message  I  sent? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  deal  on  the  stock  exchange,  either  by  buy- 
ing stocks  or  selling  stocks? 

Mr.  Roper.  On  December  20? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roper.  If  those  two  bonds  were  bought  and  sold  oh  Decem- 
ber 20,  that  is  the  only  transaction  T  ever  had. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Was  that  transaction  made  on  December  20?  ' 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir;  but  we  can  get  the  books.  There  is  no  use 
arguing. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  you  obtained 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Harrison.  AVait  a  minute.  You  have  not  heard  the  question. 
You  could  not  answer  it  until  you  heard  it.  Did  you  know  what  the 
question  was  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Roper.  What  question? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  ask  you  again. 

Mr.  Roper.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  you  bought  these 
bonds  after  1.35  p.  m.  on  December  20,  or  before? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  date  of  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  was  not  impor- 
tant to  ma  I  did  not  mak0  a  note  of  it  in  my  mind.  There  is  no 
importance  attached  to  it.  The  books  will  show  when  they  were 
bought  and  when  they  were  sold. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  much  did  you  realize  on  that  transaction? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  asked  the  bookkeeper.  The 
books  are  there  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea? 

Mr.  Roper.  Those  two  bonds  were  bought  at  98^^  and  sold  at  98| 
or  99.  If  they  were  sold  at  98J,  that  is  three-fourths,  or  $16.  Then 
T  have  got  to  pay  a  commission  and  also  a  little  tax.    They  were  not 
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bought  for  speculation,  but  for  an  investment.  I  got  out  when  the 
market  was  nigh,  intending  to  get  in  when  it  was  lower. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Nobody  else  in  your  family  bought  any  bonds  on 
this  day? 

Mr.  KopER.  There  is  no  other  Roper  named  on  the  books  of  Con- 
nolly. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  no  other  Roper  named  on  the  books  of 

Connelly? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  I  have  worked  pretty  hard  on  those  books.     It  is 

possible  that  somebody  might  slip  in  a  Roper. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Ib  G.  W.  Roper  any  connection  of  yours? 

Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  my  brother,  George  W.  Roper. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  is  on  the  books? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  he  is. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  recall  on  this  day,  December  20,  whether  he 

sold  any  bonds? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  sold  any  bonds.    I  think  he 

sold  some  steel. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  think  he  sold  some  steel  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Steel,  or  something  like  that,  or  Anaconda. 

Mr.  Harrison.  On  that  day? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  have  any  conference  with  your  brother  on 

-L>eceinber20? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  in  the  office  on 

-■-'^einber  20. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  he  usually  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  he  comes  in  occasionally.    He  was  in  there  the 

iS^  day,  I  think. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  often  does  he  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  He  comes  in  occasionally.     You  know  what  that  word 

means  as  well  as  I  do. 

^*J- Harrison.  What  would  you  say  that  means?     Seven  times  a 
week  ? 

_^'*- IJoPER.  No;  "regularly"  would  be  every  day,  but,  of  course, 

M    XT  ^^  "^^  ^^^^  ^^  Sunday. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Buy  five  times  a  week  would  be  occasionally? 
Mr.  Roper.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  comes  in  from  day  to  day  ? 
Mr.  Roper.  Sometimes  once  a  week. 

^r.  Harrison.  You  say  that  on  this  occasion  he  sold  some  steel? 
Mr.  Roper.  Yes;  and  Anaconda. 
^^-  Harrison.  He  sold  it  short,  did  he  not? 
^r.  Roper.  Yes. 

^^'  Harrison.  And  your  recollectioii  is  that  it  was  the  same  day 
y<^]J^sold  these  bonds? 

f*^.  Roper.  I  do  not  know.    It  might  be  a  coincidence.    Let  us 
get  tho^  ^^^ 

:J|^-  Harrison.  Did  you  advise  him  to  sell  steel  short  that  day  ? 
^r.  Roper,  j  j^  not  advise  anybody  in  the  market. 
^^'  Harrison.  But  you  talked  to  him  ? 
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Mr.  EopER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrlson.  And  you  suggested  that  it  was  a  good  time? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  he  has  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  he  reinforced  that  opinion  with  your  opinion? 

Mr.  BoPER.  Oh,  no.  He  thinks  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  the 
maket.     A  good  many  people  do. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  he  talked  to  you  about  the  market? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  on  this  day  you  told  him  what  you  thought 
about  the  market? 

Mr.  Roper.  Xo,  sir.  I  do  not  think  either  one  tried  to  guess  the 
market. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  tell  him  about  these  messages  that  had 
been  sent  over  the  wire  on  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir.  The  message  has  never  been  mentioned  to  my 
brother. 

Mr.  Harrlson.  You  never  talked  to  him  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  there  any  other  Roper  on  the  books  of  Connolly 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  I  just  told  you  there  was  not  any  other  Roper, 
and  you  found  one. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  remember.  Just  take  the  books.  You  have 
got  both  of  the  books,  Hutton's  and  Connolly's.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
bring  the  ledger  down  here.     I  have  got  nothing  to  hide. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Roper.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Roper.  Mi\  Whipple  may 
have  some  questions. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  who  the  operator  was  who  took 
the  Essary  message  at  the  other  end  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say.  Hutton  has 
a  large  force  of  operators.  Sometimes  they  have  a  man  on  all  day, 
and  sometimes  he  is  off  intermittently,  for  lunch,  and  then  he  is  on 
again  regularly.  It  would  be  impossibe  to  say  who  he  was.  I  have 
worked  with  Mr.  Hummell,  Mr.  Becker,  Mr.  Maltby,  and  Mr.  Shea. 
That  is  four  I  remember.  I  think  there  are  others  who  come  on  the 
wires. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  any  others  who  came  on  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  I  know  the  name  of  any  other  of  the 
operators  up  there. 

Mr.  Whh»ple.  But  you  remember  those? 

ilr.  Roper.  Yes ;  some  of  them.  They  have  told  me  their  names  as 
thcv  come  on  the  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  can  freciuently,  or  at  least  usually,  tell  who  is 
on  the  other  end,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Roper.  Once  in  a  while  an  operator  has  a  certain  handwriting 
on  the  wire,  the  same  as  in  ordinary  handwriting,  and  you  can 
recognize  the  operator  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  sometimes  you  ask  who  it  is? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Xow,  you  spoke  of  the  stock  exchange  requirements 
in  regard  to  telegraphers^ 
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Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Whipple.  The  committee  might  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
ihey  are. 

Mr.  Roper.  About  what? 

Mr.  Whipple.  About  telegraphers. 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  it  is  simply  that  the  exchange  approves  every 
telegrapher  who  is  placed  in  a  position.  If  you  apply  for  a  position 
^s  a  telegraph  operator  with  the  stock  exchange,  they  look  up  your 
I'ecord,  and  if  they  do  not  think  you  are  good  looking,  or  too  good 
looking,  they  will  tell  you  there  is  no  place  for  you. 

Air.  Whipple.  Does  it  depend  on  their  personal  appearance  or 
^pon  moral  qualities? 

Mr.  Roper.  You  will  have  to  ask  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Don't  you  know  whether  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
whether  you  are  a  fit  person  to  be  a  telegrapher  in  an  exchange  house, 
"Whether  the}^  ask  about  your  reliability  as  a  man,  or  whether  they 
^sk  to  your  size,  weight,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  they  ask  about.  They  simply 
approve  or  disapprove  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.  Well,  if  it  was  only  a  matter  involving  your 
I^'^ysical  description,  of  course,  you  would  not  lose  your  place  because 
^^u  have  told  this  committee  about  a  business  secret  of  your  employer? 

*^iist  have  been  something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  did  not  know  I  was  telling  any  secrets. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  said  that  you  were  afraid  you  might  be  dis- 

\r^^^  from  being  a  stock-exchange  telegrapher? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

\f     ^^^iiiPPLE.  In  a  stock-exchange  house? 

j^j*''- Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

\f    jy^^iPPLE.  Bv  reason  of  testif ving  before  the  committee  ? 
jJ^-^oi>ER.  Yes,  sir.    ^ 
initt       ^*'iPP^^-  What  was  there  about  testifying  before  the  com- 

If    S^^^  y^^  feared,  or  that  you  fear  might  disqualify  you  ? 
.    ^^'  Ko:^ER.  I  do  not  know.    That  is  what  worries  me.    I  do  not 

bv  /?    ''^  NIPPLE.  Not  because  you  would  lose  flesh  or  change  color 

\r    "5p^^ER.  Well,  you  can  not  ever  tell. 

^..^^:^ ^^IPERFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  looks  did  not  have  much  to  do 
With  it, 

Mr.  -C-«:e:i.^root.  Just  one  question.  Will  you  give  the  committee  the 
^^  S^  ^^®  employees  in  Uonnolly  &  Co.'s  office  other  than  yourself  ? 
^r.  ^oi»ER.  All  the  employees? 

Mr  ^^^^^>^'  Yes,  sir.   . 
.  •  ""^o:rER.  Mr.  Walter  White,  the  bookkeeper  and  cashier.    There 
jj        i^Ji^oung  men  who  work  in  the  office.    I  think  one  of  them  is 

^  ■  ^^5>fR00T.  Do  you  know  his  first  name? 
hxr  +1^1  "^^PER.  I  do  not  know  his  first  name.    Another  man  is  there 

X r  '  ^^NROOT.  Do  you  know  his  first  name? 

.V  ^^PER.  I  think  his  name  is  Preston ;  Preston  Bacon.    Let  me 
^^  ^*^^r^  is  Bacon,  White,  Lammert,  and  myself.    Then  there  are 
vRO'jouiig  ladies,  the  telephone  operator  and  the  stenographer. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  What  are  their  names? 

Mr.  EoPER.  I  do  not  believe  I  know.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  in  the 
telegraph  room  and  do  not  mix  around  the  oflSce  very  much.  I  have 
not  the  time. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  When  you  finish  sending  a  message,  is  there  any 
simal  to  indicate  that  the  message  has  been  received  O.  K.  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Sometimes  the  signal  is  given  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  is  the  practice  ? 

Mr.  EoPER.  If  it  is  the  last  message  I  send — ^if  I  do  not  break  the 
continuity  of  it,  there  is  no  O.  K.  at  all.     I  keep  straight  on. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Suppose  there  is  a  message  put  on  the  wire  and 
for  a  minute  or  two  you  do  not  get  anything.     What  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  operator  will  make  the  letter  "  I,"  to  close  the  key. 
Sometimes  he  will  say  "  O.  K."  Sometimes  he  will  walk  away  from 
the  wire  and  not  say  anything. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  A  sort  of  grouch  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  might  appear  to  be  that,  but  still,  in  the  business,  you 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  But  is  there  habitually  a  signal  employed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  message  has  been  received  O.  K.  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Not  altogether  with  brokers'  houses,  but  with  railroad 
companies  there  is;  but  with  a  private  wire  it  is  different,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  it  and 
^et  both  ends  of  the  testimony,  here  and  in  New  York,  is  it  the  prac- 
tice  

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  I  do  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  So  that  we  may  compare  the  testimony  with  the 
testimony  of  the  operators  on  the  New  York  end,  I  ask  you  now, 
is  it  habitual  to  O.  K.  the  receipt  of  a  message? 

Mr.  RoPEK.  I  do  not  think  it  is  habitual  with  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Chipf.rfield.  Is  it  customary? 

Mr.  Roper.  Different  operators  might  *and  different  operators 
might  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  care  about  what  different  operators  do. 
Is  it  customary  in  Hutton  &  Co.'s  office  to  O.  K.  the  receipt  of  mes- 
sages? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  is  not  customary  with  me.  They  might  have  a  cus- 
tom  

Mr.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  cus- 
tomary with  you  or  not. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Hutton's  rule. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  care  what  his  rule  is.  You  handle  one 
end  of  that  wire  and  you  know  what  goes  on.  Is  it  customary  to 
O.  K.  the  receipt  of  your  messages? 

Mr.  Roper.  Some  messages. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Roper.  All  right.    I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  are  going  to  tell  me  before  I  am  done,  and 
I  am  not  going  very  much  further  before  we  take  the  procedure  to 
get  you  to  tell. 

Mr.  Roper.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  it  customary  to  O.  K.  the  receipt  of  messages 
sent  by  Connolly  &  Co.  to  Hutton  &  Co.  by  wire? 
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Mr.  SopER.  Now,  is  it  customary  for  Hutton's  men  to  do  it,  or  for 
a  certain  man  who  works  in  my  office,  or  for  every  man  in  the  office, 
in  his  office,  or  for  every  man  in  my  office  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  led  astray  in  any  such 
manner  as  that.  Is  it  customary  for  you  to  receive  an  O.  K.  on 
messages  you  send. 

3Ir.  BoFER.  On  some  messages,  and  on  some  messages  not.  If  I 
say  "  I  want  a  hundred  shares  of  Steel,"  I  will  get  an  O.  K.,  and  on 
other  messages  I  do  not,  because  we  sometimes  have  the  market  open 
high  and  if  we  leave  the  wire  we  do  not  say  O-  K.,  but  if  the  market 
starts  down,  we  will  be  sending  back  and  forth  from  9  o'clock  on, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  O.  K.  on  any  message. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  hope  I  am  not  cutting  off  your  reply  ? 

^Ir.  Roper.  If  I  did  not  make  myself  clear,  I  will  be  glad  to  go 
over  it  again. 

Mr,  Chiperfield.  Please  do  not  do  that,  for  that  would  involve 
trespassing  upon  eternity. 

Mr.  EoPER.  Well,  we  are  both  young. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  want  to  concede  that  in  vour  favor. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  am  all  right. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  certainly  recommend  yourself  all  right. 

Mr.  Roper.  But  look  at  the  bunch  I  am  up  against. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Let  us  discontinue  this  buffoonery,  for  it  will 
get  us  nowhere. 

Mr.  Roper.  All  right. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  regard  it  as  more  important  to  get  a  message 
O.  K.'d  which  involves  an  order  for  100  shares  of  Steel  than  you 
do  on  a  message  which  affects  the  entire  country? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  that  at  all. 
I  am  only  there  for  business.  If  an  operator  misses  this  kind  of 
message  it  is  none  of  my  business.  But  if  it  is  an  order  for  100 
shares  of  steel  I  will  tear  down  the  office  to  see  that  the  operator  gets 
that  message. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  telegrapher,  when  you 
are  sending  on  a  wire  that  has  gone  dead,  and  there  is  no  indication 
on  your  instrument,  that  there  is  no  intuitive  instinct  to  tell  you  that 
the  wire  is  dead? 

Mr.  Roper.  If  it  is  a  dead  wire?  I  do  not  understand  that.  If 
the  wire  is  dead  you  first  call  up  and  get  the  office.  You  are  trying 
xo  tell  me  about  telegraphy  when  I  am  a  telegrapher. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  will  teach  you  a  little  about  manners,  if  you 
please. 

Mr.  Roper.  We  will  take  a  correspondence  school  course  together. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  My  question  is 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  we  are  talking  manners  now. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  anything  I  might 
say  on  that  subject  would  not  profit  him. 

Mr.  Roper.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  So  I  will  direct  my  question 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chiperfield,  if 
you  will  suspend.    Mr.  Whipple,  is  Mr.  Essary  here  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  wish  to  go  on  with  Mr.  Essary  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  would  prefer  to  go  on  with  Mr.  Essary  now. 

Mr.  CiiiPERFiELD.  That  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Roper,  do  you  see  Mr.  Essary  in  the  room? 

A  Voice.  There  he  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  no ;  no. 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  he  has  been  identified  now.    I  did  not  see  him 
until  that  gentleman  pointed  him  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  recognize  him  as  the  gentleman  who  handed 
you  the  note? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roper,  you  will  be  excused  from  the  room. 
The  committee  will  need  you  again. 

Mr.   Chiperfield.  I  want  to  resume  my  examination   Monday 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  you  are  to  be  here  Monday 
morning  at  10  o'clock.    You  may  stand  aside  now. 

Mr.  Roper.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  be  here  Monday  morning  at 
10  o'clock. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  FEED  ESSAEY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

]VIr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Essary.  J.  Fred  Essary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Ussary.  Newspaper  correspondent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  followed  that  occupation? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  have  been  in  the  newspaper  business  15  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  present  engagement? 

Mr.  Essary.  Correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  does  that  imply  and  involve — ^being  a 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  ?  Are  you  in  charge  of  the  news- 
gathering  end?    Have  you  work  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  is  your  office? 

Mr.  Essary.  In  the  Bond  Building  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  have  assistants  there  ?  What  is  the  organi- 
zation of  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes:  we  have  a  complete  newspaper  bureau — a  staff 
of  five  men. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  are  your  assistants  there? 

Mr.  Essary.  Mr.  Crown,  Mr.  Combs,  Mr.  Hanby,  and  Mr.  Bradley. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  are  at  the  head  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  These  gentlemen  act  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  what  particular  duties  are  the  respective  gen- 
tlemen assigned,  or  were  they  assigned  last  December? 

Mr.  Essary.  Mr.  CroM'n  is  mv  immediate  assistant  as  news  writer. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Perhaps  you  had  better  tell  what  duties  they  had  in 
December. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  had  charge  of  the  entire  office. 

Mr.  WiiiPPLK.  Now,  what  does  that  mean?  Do  you  go  to  this  place 
or  that  place  and  take  the  news  as  a  reporter  and  send  it  to  you* 
paper? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  do  you  employ  others  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Both. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  what  were  you  doing  in  December?  Were  you 
attending  to  any  particular  duty?  That  is,  were  you  covering  the 
White  House  or  the  departments;  or  what  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  was  covering  them  as  near  as  1  could ;  as  well  as  I 
could. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  were  the  duties  of  your  assistants? 

Jlr.  EssARY.  Mr.  Crown  has  particular  charge  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  was  in  the  press  gallery  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  what  the  duties  of  the  others  were. 

Mr.  EssARY.  Mr.  Hanby  has  charge  of  the  circulation.  Mr.  Combs 
has  charge  of  the  business  office.    Mr.  Bradley  is  the  night  man. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  does  he  secure  news? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Who  it  that? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Bradley,  the  night  man. 

Mr.  EssARY.  He  handles  all  matters  that  come  in  late  at  night. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  over  the  telephone? 
w^-  Ehsary.  Over  the  telephone  or  otherwise, 
-ur.  TThipple.  Does  he  circulate  about  the  citv  during  the  night 
getting  news? 
Mr.  Essary.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Whh»ple.  Were  you  one  of  those  who  were  present  when  Mr. 
Secretary  Lansing  made  some  sort  of  statement  to  reporters  on  the 
mombg  of  December  20  ? 
Mr.  Essary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  was  representing  your  house? 
Mr.  Essary.  I  had  no  representative  there. 

Mr.  Whh'ple.  No  one  was  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No  one  represented  the  Sun  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  hear  that  an  announcement  had  been  made 
*^y  *e  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When? 

Mr.  Essary.  Oh,  I  heUrd  it  in  the  course  of  the  morning;  maybe 

^^  ^l^  ^^^^^^  ^*^^®  ^^^'^• 
Mr.  Whipple.  A  little  before  noon  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  from  whom  and  how  you  heard 

«jj^*  Essary.  No;  not  definitely.    I  heard  it  at  the  White  House 
"^-  I  came  by  there,  as  was  my  custom. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  think  from  whom  you  learned  it  at  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No ;  not  positively. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  think  it  was  some  time  before  noon? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Oh ;  I  am  sure  it  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  learn  it  in  the  press  room? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  probably  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  who  else  was  there  when  vou 
learned  it? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Quite  well. 

Mr.  Whipple  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  that  firm? 

Mr  EssARY.  Oh,  from  time  to  time.  They  are  neighbors  of  oui-s; 
in  the  same  building. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  frequently  had  you  been  in  their  oflSce? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  the  matter  of 
frequency.  I  have  been  in  there  off  and  on  ever  since  they  have 
opened  their  office.    I  drop  in  there  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  much  as  once  a  day? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Oh,  no;  once  a  week  or  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  what  do  you  say  as  to  having  sent  a  telegram 
or  message  over  their  private  wire  through  Mr.  Boper,  or  otherwise, 
prior  to  December  20? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Prior  to  December  20? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  recollect  sending  any  messages  over  their 
private  wire.  I  sent  one  message  over  their  private  wire  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When? 

Mr.  EssARY.  On  December  20. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Roper  said  that  not  infrequently  messages  came 
in  bearing  your  signature,  to  be  sent,  and  that  he  did  telegraph  them 
over  the  wire.    Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  imagine  so.  I  dictated  or  wrote  out  a  little  memo- 
randum. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  whom? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Mr.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  frequently  were  you  in  the  habit  of  writing  out 
memoranda  to  be  sent  over  Mr.  Connolfy's  wire  to  Hutton  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  venture  to  guess,  but  not 
frequently. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  how  many  of  them  ?  The  firm  has  not  been 
running  long.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  how  many  prior  to  De- 
cember 20? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Prior  to  December.  20? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  hesitate  to  say  because  I  do  not  know.  I  honestly  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  a  dozen  cover  it? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Oh,  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  say  a  dozen  would  not  cover  it? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  should  say  a  dozen  would  more  than  cover  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  dozen  would  more  than  cover  it? 
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Mr.  EssARY.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  mind  stating  the  nature  of  those  mes- 
sages that  you  thus  sent? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Well,  I  gave  them  an  opinion  on  one  occasion  as  to 
whether  I  thought  there  would  be  any  settlement  of  the  strike  situ- 
ation. I  gave  an  opinion  on  one  occasion — ^now,  I  am  trying  to  re- 
call, but  I  can  not  oflFhand.  It  was  just  general  news  matters  that 
seemed  to  have  a  business  interest. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Affecting  the  stock  market  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  this  was  a  stock  market  concern  giving  them 
to  you,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  last  witness  said  that  they  were  in  type- 
written form.  Did  you  keep  a  copy  or  any  manifold  copies  of  what 
you  gave  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  make  them? 

Mr.  EssARY.  On  the  typewriter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  stenographer's  name  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  am  my  own  stenographer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  dictate  them  but  you  strike  yours  off  on 
your  own  machine? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Oh,  all  on  my  own  machine ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  do  that  with  the  message  on  December  20  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  struck  it  off  on  the  typewriter? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
just  what  you  did  after  striking  off  this  message  on  your  typewriter, 
and  at  what  time  of  day  you  struck  it  off? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  along  about  1  o'clock.  I  had 
been  to  lunch  and  to  the  club  and  back  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  heard  that  Secretary  Lansing  had  made 
an  annoimcement  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whom  had  you  seen  between  the  time  of  Secretary 
Lansing'^s  announcement  and  the  time  when  you  dictated  this  type- 
written statement? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Oh,  I  may  have  seen  a  score  or  more  people.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  what  did  you  typewrite?     Can  you  remember? 

Mr.  EssART.  What? 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  sort  of  paper? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Ordinary  copy  paper,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  on  a  Postal  Telegraph  blank, 
on  the  back  side  of  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Well,  you  do  not  understand  me.  Copy  paper,  you 
know,  up  until  very  recently,  had  been  furnished  by  the  telegraph 
companies  to  the  local  companies. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  on  a  telegraph  blank  and  on  the  back  side 
of  it? 

Mr.  EssARY.  It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  whom  was  it  addressed? 
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Mr.  EssARY.  I  think- 


Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  telegraph  copy  paper. 

Mr.  EssARY.  Copy  paper  supplied  to  newspaper  oflBces  by  tele- 
graph companies. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  writing  telegrams  and  taking  copy  of  them  at 
the  same  time? 

Mr.  EssAEY.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  do  you  call  it  "  copy  paper "'  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Because  that  is  a  term  used  in  all  newspaper  offices 
to  describe  newspaper  from  other  matter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  have  such  copy  paper  from  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Co.? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  until  recently. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  until  that  time? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  until  the  last  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  will  you  not  tell  us  what  you  did  after  trans- 
cribing or  typewriting  this  message — or,  first,  tell  us  to  whom  was  it 
addressed. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  think  I  addressed  it  to  Mr.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Ellis? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  Mr.  Ellis? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  addressed  typewritten  messages  to  Mr. 
Ellis,  of  Hutton  &  Co.,  before  that? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes ;  one  or  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  had  you  been  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARv.  Oh,  mavbe — well,  I  have  been  doinor  it  since  the  firm 
opened. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tender  what  arrangeipent? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Xo  arrangement;  purely  friendly  arrangement. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  vou  know  ^Ir.  Ellis? 

]\rr.  PESSARY.  Mr.  Ellis? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not  know  him  personally. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  make  the  arrangement  whereby  you 
were  typewriting  messages  and  sending  them  oveV  the  Hutton  wire 
to  Mr.  Ellis? 

Mr.  UssARY.  I  sent  them  over  the  Hutton  wire — over — throuffh 
mv  friend  Connollv. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  asked  you  to  do  it? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Connollv  asked  me  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tell  us  what  he  said  when  he  asked  vou  to  do  it. 

Mr.  EssARY.  You  must  understand 

Mr.  Whipple.  Xo  ;  pardon  me. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  have  not  been  permitted- 


Mr.  Whipple.  You  will  be  allowed  ample  opportunity  to  make  the 
fullest  explanations.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  have  a 
direct  answer,  for  the  present,  at  least,  if  you  will  endeavor  to  do  so, 
and  therefore  I  put  the  question :  What  talk  did  you  have  with  Con- 
nolly about  it  when  the  arrangement  was  made  whereby  you  there- 
after transmitted  messages  over  this  private  wire  to  Mr.  Ellis,  of 
the  Hutton  firm  ? 
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The  Chair3ian.  If  counsel  will  allow  me  just  a  moment.  [To 
Mr.  Essary.]  Mr.  Essary,  the  committee  will  afford  you  oppor- 
tunity after  Mr.  Whipple  has  finished  to  make  other  statements  if 
you  wish ;  but,  for  the  present,  if  you  will  make  categorical  answers 
to  the  interrogatories  as  he  propounds  them  it  will  help  us  along,  as 
we  wish  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(The  pending  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer.)* 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  had  no  definite  arrangement  wuth  Mr.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why,  you  had  some  talk;  that  must  be  perfectly 
obvious 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  To  anyone  that  you  would  not  begin 
sending;  messages  to  Ellis  without  some  talk  ?  • 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes. 

ilr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  "  arrangement."  I  am  not 
now  talking  about  money  or  contracts.    I  want  you  to  state  that  talk. 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  came  you  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  EssART.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Connolly,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
this  firm  here,  is  a  very  intimate  personal  friend  of  mine  and  has 
been  for  years  a  neighbor  of  mine — an  advertiser  in  my  paper,  inci- 
dentally. When  he  opened  his  office  next  door  to  me  he  frequently — 
frequently  consulted  with  me  about  this  matter  and  that  matter  and 
the  other  matter  and  told  me  more  than  once  that  he  would  appre- 
ciate any  assistance  I  could  give  him  to  maike  his  office  a  success,  and 
I  ventured  more  than  once  such  little  assistance  as  I  could  give  him 
with  respect  to  matters  that  seemed  to  me  would  be  of  interest  to  him. 
and  to  his  people. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all  right  You  tell  us  justly.  But  you  be- 
gan sending  messages  to  a  certain  man  in  New  York? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  now  I  want  to  know  the  conservation  which 
resulted  in  your  doing  that.    You  must  have  heard  Ellis's  name  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  do  not  recall  any  conversation  resulting  in  doing 
that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  hear  Ellis's  name?  How  did  you 
happen  to  know  how  to  direct 

Mr.  Essary.  I  have  heard  of  this  man's  associates  in  New  York 
ever  since  he  has  been  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  happen  to  send  it  to  Ellis  instead  of 
Hutton?    TeU  us  that  conversation. 

Mr.  Essary.  I  can  not  recall  that  conversation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  ask  you  to  direct  communications  to  Ellis? 

Mr.  Essary.  He — ^he — ^he  had  told  me  more  than  once  that  he 
communicated  with  Ellis  when  he  had  matters  of  interest. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And,  then,  do  you  mean,  and  is  it  your  statement  to 
the  committee  that  you  commenced  direct  communications  to  Ellis 
and  handing  them  in  just  because  you  knew  more  than  once  Connolly 
himself  had? 

Mr.  EssART.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  EssART.  Oh,  substantially. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  Connolly  told  you  that  he  had  been 
transmitting  intelligence  to  Ellis,  and  you  took  up  the  habit  yourself 
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of  handing  in  messages  directed  to  Ellis  without  anyone  suggesting 
that  you  send  them  to  him  ?    You  surely  do  not  mean  that  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not  say  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  begin  and  how  did  you  continue  send- 
ing messages  directed  to  Ellis,  of  the  Hutton  firm  f 

Mr.  EssARY.  Undoubtedly  at  the  suggestion  of  Connolly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.  He  asked  you  that  such 
messages  as  you  sent  to  send  them  to  Ellis,  did  he? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Why,  substantially;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  when  did  you  begin  doing  it? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  give  us  your  best  recollection. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  have  no  definite  recollection  on  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  as  early  as  September? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No:  I  would  think  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  After  you  did  begin,  continuously  thereafter  from 
time  to  time  you  used  to  send  messages  to  Mr.  Ellis,  of  the  Hutton 
firm;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Oh,  maybe  once  in  10  days  or  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  would  prepare  them  and  sign  them  and 
send  them  down  to  Connolly  to  send? 

Mr.  EssARr.  Sometimes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  sometimes  you  would  go  down  there  and 
dictate  them  there  to  send;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  may  have  done  that  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Those  things  related  to  happenings  in  Washing- 
ton which  were  likely  to  affect  the  stock  market;  that  is  true,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Haying  more  or  less  business  bearing;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  knew  that  you  were  doing  it  because  the 
Hutton  firm  wanted  to  get  through  Connolly  the  quickest  advices 
that  they  could,  intelligence  that  they  could,  as  to  the  happening 
of  events  in  Washington  that  were  likely  to  affect  the  stock  market; 
that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  knew  that  that  was  the  service  that  you 
were  performing  for  Hutton  &  Co.  at  the  request  of  Connolly ;  that 
is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EssARY.  The  service  I  was  performing  was  for  Connolly, 
not  for  Hutton  &  Co.    I  had  no  interest  in  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  know  it;  but  you  were  not  directing  your  mes- 
sages to  Connolly  &  Co.,  you  were  directing  them  to  the  Hutton 
Co.,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  was  handling  what  messages  I  wrote  or  what  mes- 
sages I  indicated  to  Connolly  or  to  Connolly  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes:  but  thev  were  directed  as  you  have  already 
told  us? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  a  member  of  the  firm,  not  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  did  you  not  send  them  to. Hutton  &  Co.? 
Why  did  you  send  them  to  this  Mr.  Ellis  instead  of  to  Hutton  ?  Is 
that  what  Connolly  told  you  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Undoubtedly  at  his  suggestion ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  keep  any  copies  of  those  messages? 
Mr.  EssART.  No;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  narrate  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
^hat  the  messages  were? 
Mr.  EssART.  No;  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  any  of  them  prior  to  December  20  ? 
Mr.  EssARY.  No. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Beg  pardon. 
Mr.  EssARY.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  what  message  you  sent  to  Ellis  on  De- 
cember 20?  [After  a  pause.]  In  the  first  place,  you  said  you  pre- 
pared it  at  you  own  office,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes.    I  made  a  little  memorandum  of  what  I  had 
understood  was  the  purport  of  a  message, 
"^it.  Whipple.  Purport  of  what  message? 

^T.  ^ssARY.  Not  a  message,  but  of  some  statement  that  was  to  be 
given  out  later  in  the  day  at  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  told  you  the  purport  of  a  message  that  was  to 
be  given  out  later  in  the  day  by  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  have  no  recollection  definitely  as  to  who  it  was,  but 
I  saw  a  number  of  people  during  the  time  prior  to  writing  that 
memorandum. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  somebody  tell  you  the  purport  of  a  message 
that  was  to  be  given  out  that  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  gathered  the  purport — from  a — from  a  number  of 
conversations  I  no  doubt  had  during  the  course  of  the  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  knew  that  the  message  had  not  been  given  out, 
and  was  not  to  be  until  5  o'clock  ? 
Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  told  you  the  purport  of  what  it  was  to  be  ? 
Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  did  you  talk  with  on  the  subject  ? 
Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  some  one  told  vou  on  December  20  the 
purport  of  a  message  from  the  State  Department  that  was  to  be 
given  out  at  5  o'clock,  and  you  can  not  remember  who  did  it? 
Mr.  EssARY.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  you  knew  that  no  one  ought  to  know,  except 
those  in  authority,  as  to  what  the  purport  of  that  message  was  until 
o  o'clock,  did  you  not? 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Essary  the  stenographer  read  the  pending 
question.) 
Mr.  EssARY.  Yes;  so  far  as  knowing  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  that  is  it.    Who  told  you,  in  the  forenoon  of 
that  day,  the  purport  of  a  message  to  be  given  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  5  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  EssARr.  I  have  testified  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  con- 
versation with  any  given  individual  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  now,  let  us  get  at  that  so  that  there  can  be 
no  misundersianding. 
Mr.  Essary.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  learned  that  an  important  message  was  to  be 
given  out  at  5  o'clock,  and  still  you  say  that  somebody  told  you  the 
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purport  of  what  was  to  be  given  out  at  5  o'clock,  something  during 
the  forenoon  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  said  I  gathered  the  purport;  I  did  not  say  any  in- 
dividual told  me  the  purport  of  that  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  From  whom  did  you  gather  the  purport  of  a  mes- 
sage? 

^fr.  EssARY.  I  have  testified  twice — three  times — I  did  not  recol- 
lect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  us  who  you  talked  with? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No;  I  could  not  definitely  tell  you  who  I  talked  with. 
I  may  call  a  lot  of  names  at  random. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  was  it  that,  among  those  you  talked  with, 
who  would  be  likely  to  know  the  purport  of  a  paper  to  be  given  out 
by  the  State  Department  at  5  o clock?  Who  would  know,  of  the 
people  you  talked  with,  what  was  in  a  paper  that  was  not  to  be  given 
to  the  reporters  even  until  5  o'clock?  [After  a  pause.]  Will  you  tell 
this  committee  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  mind  telling  this  committee  that  I  may  have 
heard,  and  did  hear  from  some  of  my  newspaper  associates,  that  a 
message  was  to  be  given  out  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  told  you  the  purport  of  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Nobody  told  me  the  direct  purport.  I  gathered  the 
purport  of  the  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  from  whom  did  you  gather  the  purport  of  the 
message  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
guarded  there  and  not  to  be  given  out  until  5  o'clock — from  whom  did 
you  gather  the  purport  of  that? 

Mr.  EssARY.  1  gathered  the  purport  of  that  from  my  ow^n  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation ;  I  did  not  have  to  be  told  that. 

Sir.  Whipple.  That  is,  hearing  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  to 
give  out  a  message  in  the  afternoon,  you,  in  the  forenoon,  divined, 
practically,  what  that  message  was  to  be,  because  of  your  faiowledge 
of  the  situation? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Wpiipple.  How  did  vou  know  what  the  purport  of  it  was  to  be. 
then? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  told  the  committee  more  than  once  that 
you  did  know;  that  you  attempted  to  state  what  the  purport  of  it 
was  to  be. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  assumed  that  I  knew. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  assumed  that  you  knew  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  know  and  was  very  con- 
siderably mistaken. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  assumed  that  you  knew  the  purport  of 
a  paper  that  was  to  be  given  out  by  the  State  Department,  but  not 
until  5  o'clock;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  conjectured  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  attempted  to  send  and  did  send  to  Hutton 
&  Co.  a  statement  of  what  you  understood  or  conjectured  or  believed? 

Mr.  EssARY.  What  I  believe  to  be—; — 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  The  purport  of  the  message  was  to 
be  and  would  be  found  to  be  when  it  came  out  at  5  o'clock? 
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Mr.  EssARY.  What  I  believed  it  to  be ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Won't  you  state,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  just  what  the  message  was?     First^  let  me 
ask  you  this:  I  understand  you  prepared  it  on  the  typewriter  and 
handed  it  in  at  the  Connelly  Jdrm  ? 
Mr.  Whipple.  To  Roper," the  telegrapher? 
Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  not  kept  a  copy  of  it? 
Mr.  EssART.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Won't  you  try  to  reproduce  the  statement  in  which 
you  sav  you  attempted  to  state  what  you  believed  or  conjectured 
would  be  the  substance  of  the  message  ? 
Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  reproduce  it. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Do  the  best  you  can  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EssARY.  You  want  me  to  write  it  out  now  ? 
Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  prefer,  give  it  orally,  or  write  it  out,  if  you 
please. 

Mr.  EssARY.  My  recollection 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  do  you  prefer? 

Mr.  EssARY.  My  recollection  is  that  I  stated  that  I  understood  that 
some  note  addressed  to  the  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  the  present 
war— the  belligerents  of  the  present  war  and  neutral  governments, 
probably  having  a  bearing  on  peace,  would  be  given  out  about  5 
oclock. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mc.  EssARY.  That  is  about  all,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  not  longer  than  that? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Not  much,  if  any. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Not  much,  if  any. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  had  you  learned  that? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  had  heard,  as  I  say,  from  perhaps  a  number  of  peo- 
ple that  the  message  was  to  come  out  and  to  be  addressed  to  the 
neutrals  and  belligerents. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whipple,  before  you  take  up  that 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  could,  but  it  would  be  a  mere  guess ;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  drag  names  in  on  jesses. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  feel  like 
we  should  adjourn  now.  It  is  about  6  o'clock.  It  is  apparent  you 
can  not  finish  with  this  witness. 

(Mr.  Whipple  thereupon  consulted  with  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.) 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  then. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  listen  to  see  if  this  is  practically  a  repro- 
duction of  the  message  which  you  sent  to  Ellis  [reading]  : 

I  am  confidentiaUy  Informed  that  a  highly  important  message  to  all  belliger- 
ents and  neutrals  has  been  Issued  from  Washington,  Interpreted  not  as  pressure 
on  belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American  de- 
mands on  record,  to  be  considered,  if  there  is  peace,  and  warning  that  neutral 
rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon.  Full  text  to  be  given  out  to-night, 
and  will  be  looked  on  as  a  move  of  great  moment. 
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Mr.  EssARY.  What  was  your  question  in  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  Whippi;e.  I  asked  whether  that  is  a  substantial  reproduction 
of  the  message  which  you  dictated  and  handed  to  Roper  for  trans- 
mission. 

Mr.  EssARY.  Eather  substantially. 

Mr.  Whippub.  Practically  the  same,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Not  exactly,  but  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  general  terms  tne  same? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  the  chp-irman  and  gentlemen  of  this 
committee  who  confidentially  informed  you  that  this  highly  impor- 
tant message  was  to  all  belligerents  and  neutrals,  and  that  it  had 
already  been  issued  from  WaSiington? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not  make  any  use  of  the  word  "  confidentially," 
so  far  as  I  can  recollect.  I  was  not  in  possession  of  any  confidential 
information  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Leave  that  out,  then,  if  you  please.    Who  informed 

Jou  that  an  important  message  to  all  belligerents  and  neutrals  had 
een  issued  from  Washington!    Can  you  tell  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No;  I  can  not  tell  the  committee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Following  on,  "  interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  bel- 
ligerents in  behalf  of  peace,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American 
demands  on  record,  to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace."  Who  inter- 
preted that? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  basis  of  your  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  My  knowledge  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  our 
relations  to  this  war. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  interpreted  a  state  paper  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  of  Secretary  Lansmg  which  was  to  be  given  out  at  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  accurately  as  that? 

Mr.  EssARY.  You  flatter  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  so  interpreted  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  right;  without  being  told? 

Mr.  EssARY.  You  used  the  word  "  accurate. 

Mr.  Whippux.  Very  well.  As  you  have  read  the  President's  note 
since,  was  it  not  an  accurate  interpretation? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  think  it  was  perhaps  a 
little 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  pretty  accurate  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Oh,  apparently  so,  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  then,  going  on  [reading]  "  and  warning  that 
neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon."  Was  that  your 
personal  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Unaided  by  a  suggestion  of  anyone? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Unaided  by  any  suggestion  from  anybody. 

Mr.  Whipple.  With  no  actual  knowledge  of  what  was  in  the  note? 

Mr.  EasARY.  With  no  actual  knowledge  of  what  was  in  the  note. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  with  no  knowledge  of  what  Secretary  Lansing 
himself  had  said  that  morning? 
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Mr,  EssABY.  With  no  knowledge  of  what  Secretary  Lansing  had 
said. 

Air.  Whipple.  And  "  full  text  to  be  given  out  to-night  and  will 
be  looked  on  as  move  of  great  moment."  Some  one  told  you  that  a 
full  text  was  to  be  given  out? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Somebody ;  yes.  That  is  the  only  accurate  statement 
of  fact  in  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  as  to  the  interpretation  that  was  put  upon 
the  note :  You  received  no  assistance  from  anyone  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No  suggestion  from  any  other  reporter? 

Mr.  EssART.  Except  conversations  that  I  may  have  had  with  a 
dozen  or  more. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  conversation  was  there  with  any  reporter  on 
^  ^^^  you  based  that  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  recall  the  details  of  any  conversation,  but  I 
say  there  may  have  been  and  there  were,  in  fact,  conversations  at 
™^®  than  one  place  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  can  not  state  one  of  them? 

Mr.  £a8ARY.  I  can  not 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  if  this  was  sent  at  1  o'clock  and  you  did  not 

\r  ^^  ^^^^1 12  o'clock,  there  was  not  much  time  for  conversation  ? 

^^'  ^ssARY.  An  hour. 

Mr.   W:hipple.  That  is  right.     How  many  did  you  have  in  an 

M  "  ^®®^^^  (interposing).  I  do  not  remember. 
iht'  ^^^^iPPLE.  On  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  a  note 
inat  was  ^  still  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Department,  guarded 
against  disclosure  of  the  contents,  and  not  to  be  given,  even  to  the 
^^^spa^i^^  until  6  o'clock  that  night? 

\f      ^^®^^^"  That  interpretation  is  my  own  interpretation. 

Mr.  \y  HippLE.  Based  practically  solely  upon  what  you  knew  of 
^'^^/^^'^itions? 

?J^*  j^sqary.  The  general  conditions. 

f  Y;  -^iPPi-E.  The  ^neral  conditions,  and  was  merely  a  prediction 
t^  h^ir  '  ^^  y^^^  opinion,  the  note  of  the  President  to  neutrals  and 

^^  ^^i*ents  must  inevitably  contain? 

M     ^t^^^^'  Exactly. 

7^^',  ^V:fiippLE.  But  that  was  in  substance  as  you  have  stated  the 
n(«e  ^f^t;  you  had  sent.  Now,  have  you  kept  copies  of  any  of  the 
^^^   ^^  you  sent  over  to  Mr.  Ellis  proceeding  this? 

\z  \  x^^iPPiLE.  In  view  of  the  committee  that  certain  questions  be 
askea  iVIj*  Ellis,  I  will,  if  I  mav,  suspend  the  examination  of  this 
witness  j^  '  .  .        F 

zr    ^ijAiRMAN.  Then,  you  want  to  take  up  Mr.  Ellis? 
Mr.   W jiippLE,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  just  a  few  questions  and 
men  continue  his  examination  Monday,  because  I  think  the  committee 

T\^^^^  time  to  go  on  now. 

*.Vj^-.  Chairman.  Mr.  Essary,  you  may  stand  aside  for  the  present, 
*^  \\    ^"  Ellis  will  come  around  to  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  vVhipple.  I  am,  perhaps,  trespassing  too  much  upon  the  com- 
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TESTIMONY  OF  6E0EGE  A.  ELLIS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  partner  of  Hiitton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  been  absent  in  the  South  until  coming  up 
at  the  request  of  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  go  South? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  went  South  two  weeks  ago  Thursday. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  noticed  anything  in  the  newspapers  about 
an  alleged  "  leak  "  or  advance  information  of  certain  broKers 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  I  had;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Before  you  went.  How  long  before  you  went  did 
you  notice  that? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall.  It  had  been  current  three  or  four 
days  or  a  week  before  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Before  you  started  away  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  been,  prior  to  that  time,  receiving  mes- 
sages from  the  last  witness  over  your  private  Washington  wire? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  any  specific  message;  I  think,  perhaps, 
we  may  have  received  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Signed  by  Mr.  Essary? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  not  say  that  they  were  signed  by  J.  Fred 
Essary  or  Essary  or  probably  signed  Essary  and  then  "  F.  A.,"  which 
is  Connolly's  call. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  had  never  met  the  gentleman  and  did  not  know  who 
he  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Nobody  had  informed  you  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Nobody  had  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Up  to  what  time? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Up  to  a  few  days  before  I  left  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Up  to  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  know  who  Mr.  Essary  was  up  to  that  time, 
and  probably  not  for  a  week  or  10  days  or  two  weeks  later. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  Mr.  Connolly  never  told  you  who  this  gen- 
tleman was  who  was  sending  signed  messages  directed  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  until  I  asKed  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  after  notice  of  the  advance  informa- 
tion that  was  coming  to  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Some  time  after  the  1st  of  January,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Look  at  "  H-4  "  [exhibiting  paper  to  witness] .  Is 
that  in  your  handwriting? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is. 

Mr.  WiiiPPiiE.  You  wrote  it  out  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Elus.  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Personally? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Personally. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  did  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  handed  me  by  some  one  of  our  clerks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  was  it  signed? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  signed — ^I  could  not  say.  It  may  have  been 
signed  by  Mr.  Essary  or  it  may  have  been  signed  by  Connolly,  or 
very  often  messages  came  in  "  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co,"  but  from  what 
I  heard 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  came  over  the  wire, 
then,  or  not? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes ;  I  do  know  it  came  over  the  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  do  you  know  it  came  over  the  wire  if  you 
know  nothing  about  it  except  that  it  was  handed  you  by  one  of  your 
clerks? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  was  in  the  oflSce,  and  it  was  handed  me  by  a  clerk.  I 
do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  it  came  over  the  wire,  but  it  must 
have  come  over  some  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  it  had  come  by  a  messenger,  it  would  have  been 
handed  you  by  a  clerk? 

Mr.  Ellis.  By  a  messenger? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  probably  in  the  form  in  which  it  came. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  form  in  which  it  came  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  On  one  of  our  private-wire  telegram  blanks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  has  become  of  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  undoubtedly  destroyed  it  that  afternoon,  with  a  lot 
of  other  data  and  telegrams,  of  which  we  have  hundreds  during  the 

1  }^'  Whipple.  That  is,  you  destroy  hundreds  of  telegrams  every 

Mr,  Ellis.  I  won't  say  "  hundreds  " ;  I  say  dozens. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  what  that  telegram  said  from  Essary 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  it  said  substantially  this — ^because  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  I  took  this  message  from  the  other  telegram — was  sub- 
stantially the  language  in  here.  The  word  "  confidential "  I  put  in 
there,  for  the  reason  that  we  used  that  word  so  that  it  covers  the 
source  of  the  information  when  we  give  it  to  our  customers  along  the 
wire — correspondents.  Any  confidential  message — when  I  say  con- 
fidential message"  it  means  I  do  not  disclose  my  source  of  the  in- 
formation; that  is  the  reason  the  word  is  put  in  there.  You  will 
see,  if  vou  look  at  it,  I  first  wrote  "  reliablv." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  afterwards  crossed  that  out  and  put  it  "confiden- 
tially " ;  that  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  that  you  did  not  want  people  to  tell  of  it  who 
heard  this,  but  that  it  was  given  to  you  in  confidence  as  to  who  gave 
it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  did  not  care  to  disclose  the  source — nobody 
would  ask  the  source — ^keep  it  as  a  confidential  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  put  that  in  to  say  to  people  to  whom  you  sent 
it  that  they  must  not  ask  you  the  source  of  the  information.  Why 
were  you  unwilling  to  disclose  the  source  of  your  information  ? 

Mr^  Ellis.  Well,  we  do  not  usually  disclose  the  sources  of  our  in- 
formation. We  are  there  as  a  broker  to  disseminate  views  as  we 
get  it  and  send  it  along. 
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Mr  WKiFFLje.  \tliat  was  it  about  that  source  that  you  did  not 
want  Uf  dm:lfyse  the  source  to  people  to  whom  yoo  gave  the  informa- 
tion i 

Mr  KiJUSii,  We  do  not  nsuaUj  state  that  we  get  this  information 
from  »^me  fieopie  whom  the  people  to  whom  we  sent  it  never  knew 
and  net'er  heard  of. 

Mr  Wiiippi^E*  Why  should  you? 

Mr  Kixiif.  Why  should  wet    It  does  not  mean  anything  to  theoL 

Mr  WiiiPPLR.  \Vhy  did  you  take  the  pains  to  pot  in  the  message 
it  IS  confidential  in  a  sense  they  must  not  ask  you  i 

Mr  KuAH.  I  did  not  take  the  pains.  I  toc^  out  the  word  ^^  re- 
liably,^^  heitaum  I  did  not  know  how  reliable  the  infcxmation  was, 
and  I  put  in  "'  confidentially." 

Mr  WniFri.K.  That  is,  that  meant  that  the  people  to  whom  you 
M'ut  the  message  must  not  ask  you  amlhing  about  that.  What  ob- 
jection wa.M  there  U}  that? 

Mr  EixiH.  There  is  not  any  objection,  but  they  would  not  have  got 
an  answer 

Mr  WniPi'LE.  Why  not? 

Mr  Elijh.  Why  should  I  answer,  why  should  I  say  that  Essary 
or  Homebody  else  sent  me  a  message  ? 

Mr.  WiiiPi'LB.  What  was  there  about  it  that  made  you  not  want  to 
anHW<»r  where  you  got  the  information  ? 

Mr  Kllih.  There  is  not  anything  about  it. 

Mr  WiiiivLE.  Why  would  you  have  told  them  that  you  would  not 
tell  them,  if  there  was  no  reason  for  it? 

Mr  Elijh.  Why  would  I  have  told  them  what? 

Mr  Whipple.  l)i(l  you  not  hear  my  question?  You  said  you  put 
that  in  there  "  confidentially,"  because  that  meant  you  would  not  tell 
where  you  got  it,  and  then  you  said  if  they  had  asked  you  you  would 
not  have  told  them.  What  is  there  about  ibhat  information,  about  the 
source  of  that  information,  on  account  of  which  you  would  not  tell 
or  would  not  want  to  tell? 

Mr.  Ellih.  Why,  I  would  apply  that  to  any  message  I  sent  from  the 
oflice. 

Mr  Whipple.  What  was  there  about  it? 

Mr  Ellih.  There  is  not  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Nothing  whatever? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  stvle  it  "confidential"  when  the  source  of  the 
HMonnation  you  were  imparting  you  were  unwilling  to  give;  that  is 
the  sense  in  which  you  used  the  word  "confidentially"? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Quite  right.     I  did  not  know  Mr  Essary.     I  was  not 

foinir  to  (luote  Essary  if  I  did  not  know  him.     I  had  never  met  him. 
did  not  Icnow  what  liis  connection  was  or  anything  about  it,  except 
he  Nvas  a  frit»ud  of  Connolly's. 

Mr.  WiiiPPLK.   Vou  see  you  wrote  it  fii-st  "A  highly  imp(M*tant  mes- 
sage I  exhil>iting  paper  to  witness]  will  be  ";  and  then  vou  struck  that 
out  and  inserted  *Mo  all  belligiMiMits  "  and  then  "has,^'  and  then  you 
put  in  **  and  neutrals  has  hinm  issued  ''? 
Mr.  Ellis,  ^'cs. 

Mr  WuiPPLK.  "Emm  Washington."  Can  you  remember  which 
way  the  original  message  read  i 
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Mr.  EiAAB,  No;  I  don't.  We  try  to  condense  as  much  as  we  can 
when  we  send  over  the  wires. 

Mr.  Whiffle.  I  am  only  asking  you  if  you  remember  which  way 
the  original  message  read  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  started  to  say  "  will  be  sent  out "  and  then  you 
dianged  it  to  "  has  been." 

Mr.  Ellis.  Unless  that  the  message  I  had  before  me  was — when  I 
saw  my  mistake,  probably  I  crossed  it  out  and  quoted  the  other. 

Mr.  Whipple,  That  is  what  I  mean  to  ask,  whether  those  changes 
^^  ^ade  because  you  noticed  you  had  not  copied  them  right. 

Mr.  Elus.  Very  likely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What? 

Mr.  Elljs.  That  is  very  likely  the  reason. 

^^T,  Whipple.  And  therefore  the  message  which  you  sent  out  was 
P'^^^lly  a  copy  of  the  one  you  received  from  Wadiington! 

^'  Ei-Lis.  That  is  correct. 
fh  f     ^^XPPLE.  That  is  the  way  you  wish  to  leave  the  testimony — 
tnat  you  have  practically  copied  the  telegram  that  came  from  Wash- 

^    A    ?^^^^'  ^  '^^^y  have  condensed  it  somewhat,  just  to  eliminate 

^  \lr  ^  \fe^^  ^^^  ^R  ^^^^  space. 
Mr.  W:^ipptj:.  !nut  you  surely  did  not  amplify  it  ? 

^^•Ei^is.  No;  I  did  not. 

M    ^^iPPLE.  That  is,  this  message  is  as  short  at  least  ? 

Mr.  ^ti.is.  It  is  as  short,  and  perhaps  a  little  shorter  than  the 
one^ — - 

.\  '^HIPPLE.  Perhaps  a  little  shorter  than  the  information  re- 
ceived Over  the  wire? 

Jlr.  t^Uiis.  Yes. 

^j..  Whipple.  What  time  did  you  receive  it? 

j^r.  Ellis.  I  have  not  any  idea  of  the  time  it  was  received.  Some 
time  between — ^before  1.54.  That  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  you — 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Here  is  another  message  of  yours  in  which  you 
write  to  Clement  after  he  has  sent  out  that  he  has  got  some  news 
from  Washington.  You  say,  "  Our  Washington  wire  gave  us  similar 
message  to  yours."  Had  you  received  this  message  from  Mr.  Essary 
before  you  sent  that  "  Exhibit  3  "  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  not  recall  whether  we  had  or  not.  It  looks  so. 
I  make  the  statement  here,  "  Our  Washington  wire  gave  us  similar 
message  to  yours."  I  either  had  that  wire  in  hand  or  that  meant — ^I 
recall  some  gossip  around  our  office  in  New  York,  where  we  had 
probably  30  or  40  people,  and  some  discussion  of  some  peace  note  or 
message  that  was  to  come.    I  probably  assumed 

Mr.  Whipple.  Confine  your  answer  to  the  question.  Did  you  send 
to  Clement,  when  Clement  had  reproached  you  for  putting  out  a 
flash  on  his  telegram  from  inside  information  from  Washington — 
will  you  say  that  when  you  said  our  Washington  wire  gave  us  similar 
information,  "  others  have  the  same  information,  and  we  put  it  out," 
that  it  was  not  true  that  you  had  received  from  Washington  the  wire 
such  as  you  said  you  did  to  Clement? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  I  won't  say  that  we  had  received  it  or  had  not  received 
it;  I  assume  we  had  received  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  assume  you  had  received  it? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  suppose  we  had. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  received  the  Essary  message  prior  to  the 
date  of  sending  this? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  say  that  at  all.  I  say  I  assume  we  had  re- 
ceived it.  I  never  would  have  written  a  wire  like  that  unless  I  had 
some  good  reason  for  writing  it. 

Mr.  W^HIPPLB.  Of  course  you  would  not.  You  would  not  tell  your 
friend  Clement  a  perfect,  downright  lie? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  naturally  assume  that  Washington  wire  or 
that  the  information  or  talk  that  was  current  in  our  office  came  from 
Washington.  News  usually  comes  from  Washington;  it  does  not 
come  from  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  founded  that  on  gossip,  would  you  tell  your 
friend  Clement,  who  accused  you  of  abusing  his  confidence,  a  lie, 
namely,  that  your  Washington  wire  gave  you  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  that  Clement  accused  us  of  abusing  his 
confidence. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  telegrapher  has  testified  that  a  message  came 
in  there  in  which  Clement,  having  sent  you  a  confidential  message, 
sent  another  after  your  flash  accusing  you  of  having  broken  confi- 
dence. 

Mr.^  Ellis.  He  did  not  accuse  me.  The  first  wire  was  sent  to 
Barrett. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Accusing  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Our  firm  or  Barrett,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  were  accused  of  breaking  faith,  would  you 
have  made  a  statement  that  was  not  true  with  regard  to  having  had 
the  same  thing  from  your  Washington  office? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  lying  to  our  correspondents 
who  are  our  best  friends. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  you  had  had  your 
Washington  wire  prior  to 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  say  we  either  had  the  wire  or  gossip  was  current, 
and  I  assume  we  had  a  wire  or  advices  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  not  going  to  take  those  "  advices  from  Wash- 
ington." 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  the  best  I  can  give  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  whether  that  was  true,  "  Our 
Washington  wire  gave  us  similar  message  to  yours" — true  or  false; 
you  may  take  either  way? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  won't  say  it  was  or  was  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  it  may  have  been  utterly  false  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall — ^I  do  not  think  it  was  false.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  make  the  inference  that  I  was  lying  to  Clement  or  any- 
one else. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  want  you  to  state,  having  telegraphed  Clement 
that  your  Washington  wire  gave  you  a  similar  message,  whether 
that  was  a  true  statement  or  a  false  one.  It  is  for  you  to  say.  I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  say  I  can  not  recollect,  on  account  of  the  time. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  not  tell  whether,  then,  you  would  have 
stated  a  falsehood  to  him ;  whether  your  dealings  with  him  were  such 
that  you  would  have  made  that  false  statement  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  made  a  false  statement  to 
Clement,  with  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  made  a  true  statement  when  vou  said, 
"  Our  Washington  wire  gave  us  similar  message  to  yours,"  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  must  have  been  true. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  must  have  been  true? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  assume  it  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  suspend,  because  I  know  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  we  will  resiune  our 
sessions  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  you  be  here. 

(Thereupon,  at  6.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  adjourned  to 
meet  Monday,  February  5, 1917,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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ALLEGED   DIVULGEiNCE  OF  PRESIDENT'S  NOTE  TO  BELLIG- 
ERENT POWERS. 


House  op  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Rules, 
Washiuffton,  D.  C,  Monday,  February  5,  1917. 

The  committee  met  at  10.20  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Henry 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Tiie  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
testimony  of  three  witnesses  was  left  imfinished  on  Satm'day.  One 
is  Mr.  Roper.  Mr.  Essary,  who  was  passingly  examined,  stated  to 
me  this  morning  that  his  engagements  in  the  newspaper  work  were 
very  imperative  in  connection  with  the  crisis  which  we  are  now  under- 
going. He  would  like  to  be  held  before  the  committee  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  In  order  I  shall  desire  next  to  examine  Mr.  Ellis 
rather  than  Mr.  Essary.  I  submit  Mr.  Essary  s  statement  to  the 
committee  for  such  action  as  they  think  proper,  as  to  whether  he  may 
be  dismissed  and  examined  as  we  shall  neea  him,  which  may  involve 
a  little  delay  of  the  committee,  or  whether  he  had  better  remain  in 
attendance. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Essary  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Essary  might  go  while  we  are 
finishing  with  Mr.  Ellis.  You  can  leave  your  exact  address,  so  that 
counsel  can  reach  you. 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman;  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  course,  the  length  of  time  will  dfepend  on  the 
length  of  examination  of  Mr.  Ellis.  My  own  examination  will  not 
be  lengthy,  but  I  venture  to  say  he  will  be  asked  questions  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  will  remain  in  the  room  for  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  TTiat  will  uot  be  necessary,  for  I  think  it  would 
probably  be  an  hour  or  so  before  we  finish  with  Mr.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  least  an  hour.  '  You  can  leave  your  address  with 
Mr.  Withington. 

Mr.  Essary.  I  shall,  if  I  leave  the  room. 

TESTIKOirr  OF  MB.  OBOBOE  A.  ELLIS,  JB.— Besomed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  EUis,  before  taking  up  the  subject  of  communi- 
catioDs  received  and  sent  by  your  house  during  the  week  of  December 
18th,  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  situation  of  your  house 
at  that  time  with  reference  to  its  ownership  of  stocks  and  things  of 
that  description.  I  xmderstood  your  partner,  Mr.  Hutton,  to  sav  in 
New  York  that  on  December  20  your  customers,  as  represented  by 
your  correspondents  all  over  the  coimtry,  at  places  named,  and  a 
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certain  small  number  of  customers  in  New  York,  were  long  of  stocks 
some  375,000  or  379,000  shares. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Three  himdred  and  thirty-nine  thousand;  thank  you. 
And  that  the^  were  short  in  the  vicinity  of  15,000  shares.  Would 
that  accord  with  your  memory  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  I  would  not  have  any  way  of  determining  just 
how  many  shares  they  were  long  or  short.  He  evidently  took  that 
from  the  records  at  your  request,  and  I  would  say  it  was  correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well.  Let  us  assume  that.  That  is,  your 
different  customers  had  ordered  you  prior  to  that  day  to  purchase  that 
number  of  shares  and  they  had  paid  an  amount  on  account  by  way 
of  margins.    Wliat  per  cent  was  that,  speaking  generally? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  it  varies.  Our  requirements  vary  as  applied  to 
the  different  classes  of  stocks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  us  the  average  that  they  paid  t 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  say  that  they  averaged  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  About  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Fifteen  per  cent  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  in  connection  with  this  number  of  shares, 
and  we  will  call  it  in  round  numbers  325,000  net,  about  15  per  cent  or 
15  points-^ 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  Fifteen  per  cent  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  is  it  15  per  cent  or  15  points  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  for  some  stocks,  like  that  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
which  sells  at  35  or  thereabouts,  we  would  not  require  such  a  mar^ 
or  as  manjr  points  marmi  on  that  character  of  stock  as  we  would  on 
Union  Pacinc,  which  s^ls  at  $140  a  share.    So  it  varies. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  average  would  be  from  15  to  20  points? 

Mr.  Ellis.  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Per  cent? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  amount  representing  the  margin  had  been 
paid  into  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  balance  that  was  due  on  this  large  number 
of  shares  was  owed  by  the  customers  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  least  the  stocks  were  held  in  pledge  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  firm  in  turn  had  pledged  them  with  the 
banks  in  New  York  in  order  to  raise  the  amount  of  money  that 
your  necessities  required  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  In  New  York  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  in  New  York  and  other  places? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  the  situation  in  general  on  December  20? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi.  Whipple.  And  a  similar  situation  existed  on  the  18th  and 
19th? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Always  existed  with  us. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Only  the  number  of  shares  differed? 

Mr,  Ellis.  Yes;  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  under  the  rules  of  the  exchange,  your  firm 
the  right,  if  it  desired  to  make  short  sales,  to  take  the  shares  of 
stock  that  had  thus  been  put  into  jour  hands  by  your  customers 
and  make  dehveries  of  those  shares  in  execution  of  snort  sales  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  suppose  we  have  that  right,  but  we  usually  borrow 
from  other  people  on  the  Street  any  securities  that  would  be  applied 
to  short  sales. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  lend  your  own  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  we  would  lend  ours  to  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  Mr.  Streit  stated  in  New  York  that  it  was 
pOTnissible  under  the  ndes  of  the  exchange  for  each  broker  when  he 
made  short  sales  to  use  the  long  stock  of  his  customers  to  make 
delivery,  but  his  firm  did  borrow  of  other  firms  and  in  return  loaned 
to  other  firms  to  make  good  their  short  sales. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  customary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  let  us  say  that  under  the  rules  of  the  exchange 
it  was  open  to  your  firm,  if  they  wanted  to  make  short  sales,  to  use 
this  long  stock  which  had  been  deposited  or  which  they  held  to  the 
credit  of  their  customers.    That  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Out  accounting  department  or  cashier's  department 
reflate  those  affairs.  I  do  not  do  it  myself,  so  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  was  talking  about  if  the  rules  of  the  exchange 
permitted  it. 

Mr.  Ellis.  WeU,  the  rules  of  the  exchange  are  easily  accessible. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  will  assume  that  is  so  unless  you  contradict  it. 

Mr.  Ellis.  All  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  your  customers  were  paying  you  interest  on 
the  respective  amounts  for  which  their  securities  were  held  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  They  paid  an  interest  charged  on  the  amount  that 
vas impaid on  thepurchase. 

Mr.  WnfppLE.  That  is  right,  and,  of  course,  the  money  that  they 
had  paid  in  and  of  which  you  were  getting  the  benefit — ^no  interest 
was  due  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  if  you  loaned  their  stock  to  make  good  short 
sales,  on  what  terms  did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  At  the  regular  loaning  rates  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  that  amounted  to  getting  interest  again  on 
the  same  amount,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  did  not;  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  us  see  about  that.  Youi  customers  paid 
you  interest  on  the  amount  that  they  owed? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Ana  then  you  took  their  stock  and  delivered  it  to 
some  other  broker  and  got  mterest  for  the  loan  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  we  paid  that  broker  interest. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  suppose  you  loaned  your  stock  to  him? 
,  Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.     We  paid  that 
^r^er  the  current  rates. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whv  did  vou  pay  another  broker  when  you  loaned 
^^;j  stock  to  him?    ^         ^      ""  ' 

*^«  Ellis.  We  would  pay  a  broker — you  see,  in  loaning  stocks 

®  ^^d  them  at  the  martet  and  we  pay  that  broker  who  borrows 
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our  stock  the  same  rate,  or  approximately  the  same  rate  that  we 
would  pay  a  bank  for  the  use  of  call  money. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see. 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  advantage  of  that  is  that  when  we  make  a  loan 
with  the  bank  we.  give  the  bank  25  per  cent,  30  per  cent,  or  perhaps 
35  per  cent,  and  when  we  make  a  loan  to  another  broker  in  the 
street  we  do  not  give  him  any  margin.  That'  is  customary,  to  keep 
things  to  the  market  amojig  ourselves. 

M?.  Whipple.  You  mean  he  pays  you  for  the  stock? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Whipple,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Patten,  who 
is  better  informed  than  1  am  on  these  matters,  may  I  make  this 
suggestion:  Here  is  the  advantage  that  a  broker  derives  from  that 

Eractice.  If  he  has  100  shares  of  Steel  and  takes  that  to  the  bank 
e  borrows  80  per  cent.  If  he  loans  to  another  broker  he  gets  100 
per  cent,  but  he  pay  interest  in  either  instance.  He  has  this  addi- 
tional advantage :  It  it  is  a  stock  that  is  rather  scarce  in  the  market 
he  possibly  has  to  pay  a  very  low  rate,  some  times  2  or  3  per  cent, 
as  against  possibly  5  per  cent  at  the  bank.  Then  there  is  still 
another  possibility.  If  the  stock  is  very  much  in  demand,  it  then 
arrives  occasionally  at  a  point  where  it  is  true  that  they  loan  the 
stock  flat,  or  even  go  so  far  that  the  man  who  borrows  the  stock 
not  only  gives  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  own  use,  for  his  own  pro  tempore 
use,  the  interest  on  the  stock,  but  pays  him  interest  in  addition. 

Mr.  Ellis.  A  premium. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  the  ordinary  advantage  that  the  firm  derives 
from  the  loaning  of  stock  in  this  manner  is  that  instead  of  borrowing 
80  per  cent  they  can  borrow  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  it  enables  you  to  get  in  cash  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  it  becomes  available  just  the  same  as  if 
you  had  sold  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  as  I  have  stated,  you  had  the  privilege  either 
of  using  these  stocks  which  you  were  carrying  on  long  accounts  to 
make  delivery  on  shorts,  or  to  borrow  of  some  other  broker,  and  that 
other  broker  borrow  of  you  ?    That  was  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  if  on  the  morning  of  December  20,  or  earlier 
than  that,  while  you  were  carrying  this  very  large  number  of  shares 
long,  you  received  reliable  advance  information  of  an  event  that 
would  in  your  opinion  be  sure  to  cause  the  prices  of  stocks  to  drop,  it 
was  then  within  your  power,  if  you  desired  to  do  it,  to  sell  short  an 
amount  equal  to  the  number  of  shares  that  you  had  on  hand  to  make 
delivery  oi  your  customers'  stock,  was  it  not  ? ' 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  would  be  our  privilege. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  therefore 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing) .  Just  a  minute,  before  you  ask  me  another 
question.     Let  me  answer  your  question  fully. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
for  explanation 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  But  I  would  like  to  answer  your  question 
as  you  put  it  to  me. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  diverted  from  the  object  of 
the  inouiry. 

Mr.  Ellis.  You  are  speaking  about  a  message  that  might  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  effect  marketwise.  I  want  to  say  that  when  that 
message  came  in  it  was  my  opinion  that  that  massage,  and  any  peace 
talk;  had  been  substantially  discounted  as  the  result  of  the  market 
action  for  some  days  preyious  to  this  particular  day  and  that  our 
advices  to  our  clients  and  correspondents,  as  far  back  as  the  1st  or 
the  early  part  of  November,  had  been  to  sell  their  securities,  or  part 
of  them  at  least,  and  therefore  so  far  as  our  house  was  concerned,  we 
were  more  or  less  liquidated. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  shall  have  some  evidence  on  that  subject  in 
a  moment  that  perhaps  you  do  not  know  about,  so  I  am  glad  you  have 
anticipated  it,  out  I  am  not  goin^g  to  be  diverted  from  tne  real  object 
of  my  inquiry.  I  am  not  talking  necessarily  about  the  events  of 
December  20,  or  what  you  did,  yet.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  it 
before  we  are  through. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  going  back,  it  was  your  privilege,  as  you  say, 
to  sell  short  an  amoimt  eaual  to  every  share  of  the  customers'  stock 
that  you  were  carrying  on  long  account  to  make  delivery  to  cover  your 
short  sales  1 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  our  privilege  to  sell  any  stock  that  we  saw  fit  to 
8«11  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Answer  my  question  directly. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  would  include  everything  we  had  long. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  may  be,  but  it  sort  of  diverts  attention  from 
Th  ^^^^  point  if  you  answer  something  very  much  more  extensive. 
tb&t'^^*  I  will  ask  you  to  direct  your  attention  to  my  Question,  and 
wuoii'^*  ^hat  you  would  have  at  least  that  privilege  of  selling  short  an 
j^P^t  equal  to  all  your  customers^  stock.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? 
1  T^^*  fix-Lis.  We  would  have  that  privilege  but  we  are  not  a  specu- 

**w^e  house  and  we  do  not 

jAir,  Whipple  (interposing).  We  will  see  about  that  in  a  moment. 
^  not  take  too  mucn  time  about  that,  because  you  do  not  know 
What  M  coming. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  I  have  a  knowledge  of  our  business  and  what  we 
do. 

Mr.  W:aippLE.  Now,  if  you  did  do  that,  every  point  that  the  market 

went  do^wn  would  give  you  approximately  $325,000,  which  would 

^^^  ^^^  ^'  y^^^  customers  to  an  equal  amount.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

»!.  Ellis.  If  we  sold  325,000  shares  and  the  market  went  down  a 

ioflar,  ve  would  make  J325,000. 

u  *  ^^iPPLE.  I  am  glad  you  see  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  if  vou  are  carrying  that  amount  for  your  cus- 
^^'^  long  they  would  lose  just  that  amount  ? 

M    ^^^®*  ^  suppose  they  would  have  a  paper  loss. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  right,  call  it  paper  or  otherwise.  If  it  went 
oown  10  points,  if  the  average  was  10  points,  your  firm  would  make 
^^5[»3,O00,000?  ^  ^       F-       ^y 

Mr.  Eijjg,  If  that  calculation  is  correct,  yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  customers  would  lose  that  amount,  and 
if  they  could  not  make  good  their  margins  they  would  be  wiped  out. 
Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  You  say  they  would 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).    This  is  hypothetical. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  they  would,  if  you  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  aid  not  near  his  answer. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Many  of  our  customers  take  care  of  their  stock,  and 
when  the  market  comes  back  again  their  loss  has  been  a  temporary 
paper  loss. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  only  wanted  to  hear  what  the  answer  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  if  they  are  not  able  to  make  good  their  margins 
they  are  wiped  out  and  have  lost  everything? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  they  are  not  wij>ed  out.  We  give  a  man  notice 
when  his  mar^  is  impaired,  and  if  he  does  not  supply  addition^ 
funds  we  give  him  notice  to  that  effect,  that  unless  we  nave  additional 
collateral  we  will  have  to  dispose  of  his  securities  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  or  any  other  exchange  in  which  they  are  listed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  you  do  it  f 

Mr.  Ellis.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  his  interest  is  wiped  out,  as  they  say  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  he  has  not  any  interest  in  his  stock  any 
longer  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  he  has  whatever  his  balance  may  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WeD,  that  may  be;  but  he  has  no  interest  in  his 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  he  has  no  interest  in  his  stock. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  therefore  if  you  get  advance  uiformation  of 
something  that  is  going  to  happen  which  is  not  correct,  and  if  the 
firm  shoiud  act  upon  it  and  sell  short,  and  the  market  went  up  in- 
stead of  going  down,  the  firm  would  make  the  loss? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  any  firm  wants  to  be,  in  order  to  control  its  own 
activities,  very  sure  tfiat  the  events  of  which  they  have  previous 
knowledge — tfiat  their  knowledge  of  them  is  very  definite  and  cor- 
rect, of  course? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Quite  right.  If  we  were  sending  a  message,  and  we 
were  not  sure  of  it,  we  would  say,  '*It  is  rumored  such  and  such  a 
thing.'' 

Ml*.  Whipple.  I  am  not  talking  about  sending  one;  but  if  you  got 
one  on  the  basis  of  which  you  acted,  you  would  want  to  be  very 
sure? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  if  you  are  dead  sure  this  morning  that  an 
announcement  is  going  to  be  made  to-morrow  morning  which  you 
were  practically  certam  would  depress  the  market  8  or  10  points, 
that  would  be  very  helpful,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  we  were  speculative;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  if  you  were  dead  sure  of  it.  I  am  assuming 
not  in  regard  to  the  firm  ot  Hutton  &  Co.  particularly,  but  that  some 
firm  might  be  speculative.  Your  partner  has  already  testified  that 
he  was  short  of  certain  stock  to  a  certain  extent,  so  I  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  you  know  it. 
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Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  not  read  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  where  the  committee  has  the  advantage, 
because  my  questions  are  based  on  his  own  testimony,  and  he  told 
^s  very  frankly  how  much  he  made. 
Mr.  Ellis.  I  read  his  testimony  in  the  papere. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  that  being  the  situation,  with  that  possibility, 
u  you  were  a  speculating  house,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  other  ques- 
^^oiis,  and  even  if  you  were  not  a  speculating  house,  you  see,  it  is 
possible  that  you  might  have  such  advance  information  of  a  coming 
^vent  as  would  not  make  it  a  speculation  at  all  if  you  sold  short; 
^^  Would  make  it  a  certainty  that  you  would  win,  and  if  you  were 
|^*ading  on  a  certainty,  of  couree,  you  would  not  be  a  speculating 
^ouse.    That  is,  if  you  had  absolute  definite  information  tnat  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen,   vour  selling  short  would  not  be  any 
/         speculation^ 

'  Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  but  it  would. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  ? 

Mi\  Ellis.  SometHing  miglit  come  along  which  would  offset  the 
effect  of  it.  For  instance,  on  Friday  night  people  who  had  any 
flocks  in  the  market  went  out  rather  shivering  in  tJieir  boots,  but  on 
^turdav  the  stocks  did  not  go  down,  but  they  went  up. 

Afr.  W^HippLE.  But  my  hypothesis  was  that  you  were  absolutely 
^^j*^fi'^^tliat  an  event  was  coming, 
^f-  Eli^is.  Tliere  is  nothing  sure  in  W^all  Street. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Unless  it  comes  directly  from  Washington.     Pep- 
flttDs  that  is  not  so  in  Washington. 
^-  Eli^is.  I  moan  so  far  as  the  course  of  prices  is  concerned. 
Mr.  W'liippLE.  Now,  you  were  asked  for  what  information  or  ad- 
vice, your  firm  did  have  on  December  20  about  the  President's  peace 
note  or   a,  peace  move.     Now,  in  New  York  your  firm  gave  to  the 
comraitt<*e  as  the  only  communications  which  it  received  or  sent  that 
day  \^*^Iicll  they  had  preserved,  four  papers,   Exhibits  Hi   to  H4, 
inclusive.     Are  you  familiar  with  them? 
Mr.  Elms.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  ^'hipple.  Will  you  run  your  eye  over  them  ? 
"^.  ^LLis.  I  rocogiuzo  them  all;  yes,  sir. 

\ISi.  Whipple.  Now,  your  partner,  Mr.  Button,  told  the  committee 
t\iat  the  firm  always  had  a  copy  of  every  communication  which  it  sent 
out,  but  that  there  was  no  practice  of  keeping  all  the  telegrams  or 
communications  which  came  in. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  the  practice.     He  does  not  over  keep  a  copy;  he 
has  the  original  of  everythmg  that  is  sent  out. 
Mr-  Whipple.  And  it  is  filed  or  kept  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  original 
of  every  telegram  that  went  out  over  your  wires  that  day  should  not 
If    S?^  preserved  and  presented  to  this  committee  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason.    They  would  be  very  glad 
^S^®  tiiem  to  you  if  they  had  them,  imdoubtedly. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  have 

^'  Ellis.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  were  suppressed. 
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Mr.  WuipPLE.  Wo  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  Now,  it  was 
told  to  the  conmiittoe  in  New  York  that  there  was  no  telltale  on  your 
southern  wire  or  on  your  Washington  wire. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  tnat  accord  with  your  memory  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  does  accord,  positively. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  we  wore  told  that  there  was  a  t<».lltalo  on  your 
Chicago  wire. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is,  but  I  think  there  is.  I  have 
never  seen  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  it  was  supplemented  by  the  statement  that 
the  teUtale  was  in  Chicago  and  not  in  New  York,  and  was  in  the  office 
of  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.     Is  that  in  accord  with  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it.     I  have  never  seen  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  that  telltale  in  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.'s  office 
ought  to  give  a  copy  of  every  telegram  on  this  subject  that  was 
received  and  sent  by  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Undoubtedly  it  does. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  if  there  are  revealed  by  that  telltale  telegrams 
sent  by  your  firm  of  which  you  would  always  have  the  original,  can 
you  state  to  the  conmiittee  any  reason  w^Ky  they  should  not  have 
been  delivered  to  this  connnittee  by  your  partner  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  can  not  state  any  reason. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  will  come  to  it  a  little  later.  I  will  ask  you 
to  notice  whether  th(»re  is  anything  in  the  telegrams  themselves 
which  in  your  mind  supplies  a  reason  or  may  supply  a  reason  why 
their  production  was  not  made  and  why  they  were  suppressed.  I 
wiU  come  to  that  later. 

Now,  have  you  a  memory  of  the  first  telcCTam  that  passed  between 
Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  and  your  concern  on  Wednesday,  December  20, 
on  this  subject  matter  of  a  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  wire  addressed  to  Mr.  Barrett.  That  is  the  wire 
I  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  how  this  wire  addressed  to  Mr. 
Ban'ett  happened  to  be  preserved  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not,  sir;  no. 

Mr.  WiHPPLE.  That  is  the  first  one  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  ^Vliat  is  the  date  at  which  that  was  received  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  December  20. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  hour  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  12.48  p.  m. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  that  is  New  York  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  New  York  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  would  be  what  in  Chicago  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Chicago  time  would  be  an  hour  later,  which  would  be 
1.48. 

M.  Chiperfield.  EarUer. 

Mr.  Ellis.  An  hour  earlier;  11.48. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  whether  prior  to  the  hour  at 
which  that  was  received  you  did  not  receive  this  tele^am  from 
Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.,  the  time  of  its  being  sent  from  Chicago  being 
11.41?     The  other  telegram,  you  say,  would  be  11.48;  is  thiat  rightl 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  this  would  be  seven  minutes  earlier,  also 
addressed  to  Barrett,  and  addressed  to  E.  F.  H.,  which  is  Hutton, 
and  G.  A.  E.,  jr.,  yourself.  Now,  I  quote  and  ask  you  if  you  do  not 
remember  it: 

Confidential.  Washington  advices  to  us  indicate  that  another  peace  statement 
likely  to  be  issued  late  this  p.  m. 

F.  0.  Aldrich. 

Mr.  Ellis.  To  my  knowledge  I  have  never  heard  or  seen  or  re- 
ceived a  message  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  say  that  no  such  message  was  sent,  signed 
by  Aldrich  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  How  do  I  know  what  Aldrich  sent  ?  I  will  swear  that 
I  have  never  seen  the  message;  never  heard  of  it;  never  seen  it  to 
my  knowledge  imtil  you  called  my  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  it  was  sent  to  Barrett  it  would  be  deUvered  to 
the  same  man  to  whom  that  telegram  you  hold  in  your  hand  was 
delivered  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  there  would  be  no  reason  why  that  shoidd  not 
be  produced  as  well  as  the  one  that  you  have  was  produced  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  wire  or  why  it  was 
not  produced.  Barrett  is  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  for  Mr. 
Hutton  or  myself,  and  whether  he  kept  it  and  gave  it  back  to  the 
wire  room,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  deny  that  there  was  received 
in  your  office  a  telegram  received  from  Chicago  at  11. 41  exactly  in  the 
terms  that  I  have  stated  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  deny  that  I  ever  received  one  or  that  I  have  ever  seen 
one  like  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  are  you  so  s\u*e  that  you  never  saw  one  signed 
F.C.  Aldrich? 

^.  Ellis.  I  would  have  recalled  it  if  I  had  seen  it.     Our  messages 
^^P^rfl'H^  come  from  Mr.  Clement  or  Mr.  Curtis. 
i>^r  "  ^^PPLE-  That  is  just  it.     But  it  has  now  appeared  since  we 
%^/  ^*  back  to  Washington  that  a  confidential  commimication  was 
ff^  Air.  Aldrich,  connected  with  that  firm. 
M*  J^iLJLis,  That  is  the  first  knowledge  I  had  of  it. 
hJ^\    "VV  hipple.  But  we  find  that  witnin  a  very  few  minutes — I  do 
h^(  x^xxxember  exactly.     Will  you  give  me  the  hour  at  which  Mr. 
Hce's   telegram  was  sent,  Mr.  Withmgton  ? 
Mr.   IEx.Lis.  That  was  over  the  pubUc  wire  ? 

Mr-  ^VVhipple.  No,  sir;  it  was  sent  over  the  private  wire  and  appears 
^Xx  tU^  tr^lltale  of  the  Chicago  office.  I  deem  it  proper  to  inform  you 
^t  tba-t,  fact. 

^-  ,^llis.  If  it  was  delivered  in  our  office,  it  never  came  to  my 
^ttetJ^t^xon.  I  have  never  seen  the  telegram  and  I  would  assume  that 
\J  it  ^^«  addressed  to  Mr.  Barrett  that  it  was  deUvered  to  Mr.  Barrett. 
Mx*  **^iTrett  never  showed  the  wire  to  me.     I  never  saw  it  before  until 

^\  Whipple.  Do  you  know  any  effort  your  firm  has  made  to  get 
5^*    la  shown  by  the  telltale  in  the  Chicago  office  in  regard  to  these 
^^^^^munications  on  these  two  days  ? 
^'  Kllis.  I  do  not. know.     I  have  been  away  for  two  or  three 
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Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  do  know  that  your  firm  presented  to  this 
committee  those  four  telegrams  that  have  been  put  in  the  record,  and 
no  others  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Ellis.  From  our  files,  I  would  naturally  assume  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  passing  that,  is  it  not  true  that  a  tdegrani 
was  sent  at  11.47  Chicago  time,  reading  as  follows,  to  Barrett, 
confidential: 

I  hear  tliat  State  Department  wiU  issue  statement  to-day  regarding  economic  con- 
ditiona  European  war  as  affecting  neutrals,  intended  to  promote  peace  proepects. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  and  how  are  you  on  stocks? 

Olbmsnt. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  the  duplicate  of  the  message  there?  Is  this 
the  message  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  you  have  got  it  right  near  to  you. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  seen  that  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  Exhibit  H  1. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  I  know  that  message  was  received  by  us  because 
it  is  on  our  private  wire  telegram. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Ellis.  And  we  have  seven  men  in  the  office;  all  of  them  can 
handle  50  words  a  minute  or  thereabouts,  and  they  have  hundreds  of 
messages  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  has  that  to  do  with  my  inquiry? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  say  that  may  be  one  of  five  hundred  messages  received 
in  our  office  duringthe  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  message  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  one  that  you  are  reading. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  the  one  I  am  reading  is  the  one  that  you  have 
produced. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  thought  you  had  the  Aldrich  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No.  I  have  taken  up  another,  Exhibit  H  2,  and 
that  is  produced.  I  am  caUing  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  six 
minutes  prior  to  your  receiving  this  one,  another  one  was  sent  to 
Barrett  of  your  firm,  signed  by  Aldricli,  of  a  little  different  tenor. 
Do  you  want  to  hear  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  never  heard  of  it  before  until  it  came  out  here.  I 
never  knew  it  existed.     1  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  copy  of  a 
telegram.  No.  8,  we  will  call  it,  for  identification,  sent  to  E.  F.  Hutton 
&  Co.  in  New  York,  on  the  overland  wire  at  11.51  a.  m.,  which  you 
say  is  four  minutes  later 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  Is  that  the  overland  wire  or  the 
Chicago  wire? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  overland  wire  comes  from  San  Francisco  and 
runs  through  Chicago.  We  have  a  wire  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  we  have  another  wire  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
That  is  what  is  called  the  duplex  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  duplex  wire  to  Chicago  goes  to  Clement, 
•Curtis  &  Co.  and  the  McEannon  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  McKinnon  is  on  that  wire. 

Mr.  WinpPLE.  And  some  others  are  on  it? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Cincinnati  is  on  it,  or  was  on  it. 


I 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  overland  wire  that  goes  to  San  Francisco 
has  a  connection  there  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir.  We  call  San  Francisco  direct  on  that  wire. 
Chicago,  perhaps,  may  not  get  all  the  traffic  that  goes  over  the  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  listen  to  this,  because  this  came  four  minutes 
later  than  the  Barrett  communication  which  you  have  before  you. 
11.51,  Chicago  time,  sent  by  E.  F.  Button  &  Co.  of  New  York  on  the 
overland  wire  to  K.  C.  H.  N.     What  is  K.  C.  H.  N.? 

Mr.  Ellis.  K.  C.  is  our  call  for  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  H.  N.  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  H.  N.  at  the  moment  We  have  calls 
for  a  great  many  correspondents  and  I  do  not  recognize  that.  Is 
that  used  in  connection  with  the  K.  C.  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  K.  C.  H.  N. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  it  follows: 

All.    Get  this.   Mul.  and  all.   Coiifidential.    Waahington  advices  to  us  indicate  that 
another  peace  statement  to  he  issued  later  this  p.  m. 

Do  you  remember  any  such  telegram  as  that  going  either  way  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why,  if  a  tele^am  was 
sent  or  received  on  that  wire  as  between  them,  it  should  be  sup- 
pressed ) 

Mr.  Ellis.  Absolutely  not.  Barrett  may  have  sent  that,  or  a  half 
dozen  other  people  in  our  office,  and  it  would  not  have  come  to  our 
attention.  That  was  evidently  sent  to  our  other  people  along  the 
wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  here  is  one,  No.  4,  to  which  I  desire  especially 
to  call  yom*  attention. 

Mr.  Bennet.  No.  4  or  No.  3  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  other  was  No.  3.  I  am  fearful  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  the  communication  to  me,  and  I  can  not  tell  which  wav 
it  passed,  because  it  purports  here  to  be  signed  by  Aldrich,  whicn 
would  indicate  its  coming  from  Chicago,  whde  the  statement  about 
it  would  indicate  that  it  was  sent  by  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Bear  in  mind  that  Thompson  &  McKinnon  are  on 
a  pony  wire.  If  Aldrich  sent  it  on  Thompson  &  McEannon's  wire 
and  addressed  it  to  K.  C.  and  all  the  rest,  that  might  account  for  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  it  says  ''sent  by  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,"  for  my  information.     Probably  it  means  ''sent  to.'' 

Mr.  Ellis.  Does  it  state  who  signed  that  message? 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  says  F.  C.  Al(&ich. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Then  it  was  sent  by  Chicago  to  New  York,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  some  other  place  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  passing  it  because  my  information  on  that  is 
not  complete,  but  will  fee,  because  we  are  trying  to  keep  after  these 
things  and  clear  up  everything  wherever  it  is  not  perfectly  clear. 
But  the  signature  would  indicate  that  it  came  from  Chicago,  while 
the  information  would  indicate  that  it  came  from  New  York.  Let 
me  read  it  again: 

Washington  advices  to  us  indicate  that  another  peace  statement  to  be  issued  later 
this  p.m. 
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That,  in  its  subject  matter,  is  the  telegram  that  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  as  being  either  way.  It  is  signed  F.  C. 
Aldrich.     That  is  my  information.     Now,  I  am  coming  to  No.  4. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  No.  4,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  No.  3.  This  is  No.  4;  time  11.53  a.  m.; 
sent  from  New  York  to  Chicago  to  Clement  and  signed  Barrett. 
Clement  is  the  Chicago  man.     Barrett  is  your  partner 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  To  whom  the  first  two  telegrams  that 
I  have  referred  to  were  addressed  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  that  is  a  telegram  the  original  of  which  ought 
to  be  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  ELais.  You  say  it  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  customary  for  us  to  destroy  at  night — that  is, 
with  me  it  is 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Mr.  Ellis- 


Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  I  have  the  telegrams  on  my  desk  that  are 
not  important.  Whether  it  is  customary  for  Mr.  Barrett  to  do  that 
I  do  not  know,  or  Mr.  Adams,  or  Mr.  Morgan,  or  Mr.  Wagstaff ;  but 
with  Mr.  Hutton  and  myself  it  is  the  custom. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment,  because  I  do  not 
think  you  know  what  you  are  answering.  Your  partner  has  said, 
and  you  have  assented  to  it,  that  they  keep  on  file  all  the  outgoing 
telegrams. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Unless  there  is  some  good  reason  why  he  should  go  into 
the  wire  room  and  get  that  message  back  again. 

be, 

vate 

again.''     You  know  what  that  means,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  Mr.  Barrett  has  quite  a  number  of  clients. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mo;  pardon  me.     You  know  what  it  means? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes:  it  means  he  is  selling  stocks  for  his  customers.  In 
other  words,  selling  long  stocks  like  we  had  been  doing  for  weeks  or 
davs  before  that  message.     We  change  our  opinions  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  Barrett  had  been  selling  stocks 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  If  we  did  not,  we  could  not  support  such  a 
wire  system  as  we  have. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  if  Barrett  had  been  selling  stocks  for  himself — 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  Which  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Or  the  firm 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  Or  for  the  firm,  which  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing) .  But  if  he  had 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  For  his  clients. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing) .  And  he  wanted  so  to  notify  the  Chicago 
office,  what  would  he  have  said  ? 

Mr.  Ellib.  He  would  have  said  he  was  bearish  in  the  market  selling 
stocks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  he  not  have  said,  *'  I  am  selling  stocks  again"  1 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  have  said. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  would  have  expressed  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  What  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Barrett  at  the  time  I  do 
not  know. 
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Mr.  Wmjpple.  That  would  have  exOTessed  the  idea  ? 

Mr,  Eli-is.  Why  don't  you  ask  Mr. Barrett  these  questions?     I  do 

not  know^  i^rhat  he  meant.     I  do  not  know  what  he  had  in  mind  at  the 

time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  we  were  told  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Barrett 
w&s  very  ill. 

Mr.  £Ji^i.is.  Ho  was  and  is. 

Mr,  Wjeiipple.  Then,  why  do  you  ask  me  why  we  did  not  call  him? 

Mr.  Er-x^is.  Well,  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  whether  you  had  taken 
any  te3tii3Qony  from  Mr.  Barrett. 

The  O:^ AIRMAN.  Our  information  was  that  he  was  sick  and  he  had 
two  trfi.iTxed  nurses. 

Mr.  ISx^xis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VVjfiipple.  And  we  were  told  that'you  liad  gone  away  for  your 
health. 

Mr.  lilx^xis.  That  is  quite  right.     If  I  had  six  months  more  of  what 
I  had  I^would  have  gone  under  the  sod  or  in  the  crazy  house. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  you  are  looking  pretty  husky  to-day  and  feel- 
mg  better? 

Mr.  Elxis.  I  had  a  very  good  vacation.     I  am  sorry  I  have  to  come 
up  hero   to  shorten  it,  much  as  I  like  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,   this   telegram  says:  "I   am  selling  stocks 

^^«AXv." '       Now,  when  had  he  been  selling  stocks  before  ? 

^.  Ei^us.  For  the  last  six  weeks  prior  to  that  time,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  Barrett  took  pains  to  telephone  to  Clem- 
ent  

Mr.  Ejllxs  (interposing).  You  are  trying  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
was  selling  short  stock.  Our  books  and  records  are  the  best  evi- 
T^^]?^  that,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  produce  them.  You  can 
take  the  ao^omits  as  they  stand  on  our  books  and  find  out  what  they 
mean.  I  ^\q  j^q^  think  Mr.  Barrett  sold  any  short  stocks.  If  he  had, 
we  would  Ixave  been  short  15,000  shares  of  stock.  He  was  evidently 
^^S  l^ixg  stock,  because  he  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  market. 

Mr,  Whipple.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  connection  with  this  infor- 
"^y^'lf  i*om  Washington  about  a  peace  note  ? 

^'  ^H:ippLE.  Well,  they  were  mingled  together. 

IJ  PtT^^®'  '^^®Z„^^  quite  a  large  business  during  the  day. 
,  .^--W^^PPLE.  The  committee  have  heard  of  such  a  situation  as 
>l*  f  K  ^^  when  a  broker  who  wants  to  seU  short  wants  to  conceal 
It,  ^®^^  Wa  clients  whose  stocks  have  been  sold  short  might  be  indig- 
nant, ttia^t;  they  sometimes  give  orders  to  other  and  further  firms 
in  a  way  3^  ^^lat  their  identity  may  be  concealed.     You  have  heard 

M    l^^*^^g^'  have  you  not  ? 

M    ^^'"^^®*      have  heard  of  such  things;  yes,  sir. 
n      •  ^liippLE.  Now,  in  case  such  a  thing  as  that  happened  with 
/w^*!"" — ^^^  I  ^^  o^y  saying  *'in  case" — the  fullest  examination 

M   ^*^'s  books  would  not  show  it? 
th  f  K     ^^^®-  ^  ^^  ^^^  think  Mr.  Barrett  would  do  anything  like 
^   th   ^^^®®  he  would  not  be  a  member  of  our  firm  if  he  did  anything 

Mr  \?^ 

w  '  J7  Nipple.  Of  course  not. 

^-  *^l.i8.  Yes,  sir. 

'  '^XiippLE.  Let  us  see  about  that. 
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Mr.  Ellis.  He  would  not  do  anything  like  that  because  eithei 
Mr.  Hutton  or  myself 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Just  suspend  for  a  moment  there. 
Do  not  talk  on  and  do  not  (Overt  me  too  much. 

Mr.  Ellis.  All  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  your  senior 
partner,  Hutton,  admitted  before  the  committee  that  he  had  sold 
short  and  cleared  up  $22,000. 

Mr.  Ellis.  But  not  in  any  other  office.  That  was  in  our  own 
office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  your  senior  partner  did  sell  short  and  cleared 
up  that  tidy  sum,  as  things  go,  out  minute  as  compared  with  a 
larger  transaction,  and  he  is  still  a  member  of  your  firm. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Oh,  yes.  A  thousand  shares  of  stock,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Only  a  thousand  shares — ^netted  $22,000  out  of  that? 

Mr.  Ellis.  On  account  of  the  big  variations  in  the  market  for 
those  10  days. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  do  not  need  to  seU  very  much  to  get 
a  profitable  result  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  that  was  the  condition  of  things.  The  market 
was  so  erratic. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  the  condition  of  things  as  to  which 
a  little  advance  knowledge  as  to  how  high  the  gyration  was  going  to 
work  would  be  very  helpful  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Did  he  testify  that  he  sold  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  he  is  sick 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposinjj) .  No :  I  mean  Mr.  Hutton. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing) .  And  if  you  had  remained  as  sick  as  he. 
we  should  not  have  gotten  you. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  came  here  very  gladly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  telegram  reads,  '*I  am  selHng  stocks  again." 
You  say  that  refers  to  six  weeks  before,  when  he  was  selling  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  say  he  sells  stocks  every  day  of  his  fife.  That  is 
what  he  is  there  for.  He  might  advise  liis  customers  over  the  tele- 
phone, '*I  think  the  market  is  going  to  be  weak,''  or  "I  do  not  like 
the  market  to-day,''  and  they  might  tell  him  to  sell  out  stocks,  and 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  an 
organization.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  wires.  That  is  the  reason 
we  have  an  office.  We  advise  our  people  how  we  look  at  the  market 
and  when  they  ask  us  questions  we  naturally  advise  them  and  give 
them  opinions,  if  there  is  any  bearishness  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Whippi.k.  What  question  do  vou  think  you  are  answering? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  answering  something. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  question  ?  What  was  the  question 
that  you  think  you  answered  i     Now,  do  not  get  nervous. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  not  a  bit  nei-vous  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  was  afraid  that  you  might  be  because  I  want  you 
now  to  just  direct  your  attention  to  the  question.  You  know,  of 
course,  what  your  partner  is  doing  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  I  do  not  think  the  witness  ought  to  interrupt 
the  questions.  I  want  to  hear  both  the  question  and  the  answer.  I 
can  not  do  it  when  they  are  interrupting  each  other. 
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Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  when  Mr.  Whipple  asked  me  what  I 
ought  to  know,  or  what  my  partners  are  doing; 

&.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  I  am  not  criticising  you  at  all,  I 
merely  wish  to  hear  the  question  and  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Does  counsel  wish  the  witness  to  be  admonished 
or  is  he  satisfied  with  the  way  thin^  are  progressing  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  It  is  not  a  Question  whether  counsel  is  satisfied. 
I  want  to  hear  the  question  and  the  answer.  If  I  have  to  sit  here 
and  can  not  hear  the  questions  and  answers,  I  might  as  well  get  out 
of  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  if  you  wish  to  shape  the  way  in 
which  the  questions  and  answers  are  to  be  given  out,  1  will  submit  it 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Why,  bless  you,  I  have  not  attempted  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Chair  should  address  that  suggestion 
to  me.  I  am  not  going  to  be  put  in  this  position  by  the  Chair  or  by 
anybody  else.  There  is  nothing  that  can  not  be  very  satisfactorily 
and  very  amicably  explained.  There  is  no  possibility  for  any  mis- 
understanding or  misconstruction,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  out 
that  there  is  any  misunderstanding  between  us.  The  witness,  before 
Mr.  Whipple  can  finish  his  question,  interjects  a  statement,  which 
does  not  lead  to  an  orderly  procedure.  I  want  to  hear  Mr.  Wliipplc's 
statement,  and  then  in  due  time  I  want  to  hear  the  witness's  answer. 
I  am  interested  in  ascertaining  these  facts  and  when  there  is  constant 
interruption  I  can  not  follow  it.  I  expect  I  have  had  at  least  25 
years'  experience  in  court  trying  these  tnings 

The  Chairman  (interposing),  x ou  are  right,  Mr.  Chiperfield.  When 
counsel  asks  a  question,  Mr.  Ellis,  you  answer  that  question  and  con- 
fine yourself  to  the  subject  matter,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  not  proceed 
in  that  way  without  you  digressing  and  diverting  the  attention  of 
counsel  or  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairaun.  You  are  quite  right  about  that,  Mr.  Chiperfield. 
The  Chair  does  not  mistmderstand  you  now. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  very  glad  of  that,  because  I  have  the 
kindest  feelings  for  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  may  I  make  a  little  statement? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  iSl  right. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellis.  At  this  particular  time — ^I  am  just  giving  you  this  as  an 
explanation  of  my  answer — we  were  in  a  very  busy  session.  We 
had  been  for  weeks,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  Two  of  my  men  were 
in  the  hospital.  I  had  a  thousand  and  one  things  to  do  in  these  par- 
ticular days,  and  of  course  I  did  not  know  wnat  each  and  every 
individual  member  of  the  firm  or  the  office  was  doing.  We  have  a 
staff  of  150  people,  and  I  am  trying  to  give  Mr.  Whipple  answers  to 
his  questions  in  a  way  that  I  recaU  them  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  My  objection  was  to  interruptions,  Mr.  Ellis. 
I  would  like  you  and  every  other  witness  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  explanation  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed,  Mr.  ElUs,'  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions as  best  you  can,  and  we  Avill  get  along. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  this  particular 
telegram.  "I/'  that  is,  Barrett,  ''am  selling  stocks  again.^*  Do 
you  know  what  time  your  partner  referred  to  as  having  been  seUling 
stocks  before? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  when  before  that  your  firm  had 
been  selling  stocks,  or  Barrett  had,  in  the  way  m  which  they  were 
selhng  them  that  forenoon  after  these  telegrams? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  can  not.. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  Mr.  Barrett  seUing  at  this  date,  December 
20? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Apparently  he  was  in  the  office,  and  very  active. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  was  all  in  perfectly  good  health  then? 

Mr.  Ellis.  So  far  as  I  knew. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wlien  you  went  South  was  he  in  the  office  and  well? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  was  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  soon  after  December  20  did  he  leave  the  office? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  I  left  New  York  two  weeks  ago  Thursday.  I 
think  he  has  been  confined  to  his  house  a  week  or  10  days  prior  to 
that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  seen  him? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  had  not.     They  would  not  allow  us  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  had  not  seen  him  for  two  or  three  days  or 
three  or  four  davs  after  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple,  until  you  went  South? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  longer  than  that,  because  Mr.  Barrett  went  to 
Memphis,  his  home,  for  the  holidays,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  returned  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  quite  hkely  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wnat  is  your  recollection  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  went  away  about  the  22d  or  23d.  or  thereabout,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  I  saw  Mr.  Barrett  after  the  1st  oi  January. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  saw  him  after  the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  did  not  see  him  after  he  absented  himself 
from  the  office. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  he  was  taken  sick  about  the  10th  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  a  publication  in  the  newspapers  around 
in  the  early  part  of  January  witn  regard  to  the  possibility  of  advance 
information  to  brokers  of  the  President's  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  read  about  the  Lawson  inquiry  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  w^as  yoiu-  partner,  Barrett,  then? 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  you  can  fix  tne  date  of  that,  I  can  probably  tell  you 
whether  he  was  in  the  office  or  whether  he  was  at  nome. 

Mr.  Bennet.  December  22. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  he  was  taken  ill  and  confined  to  his  home 
about  the  15th  of  January. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  first  communication  was  December  22. 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  was  in  our  office  up  until  the  first  or  the  middle 
part  of  January. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  first  hearing  in  this  investigation  was  on 
January  5.  Do  you  think  that  your  partner  returned  from  the 
South  at  that  time  ? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  From  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  he  returned  there  shortly  after  Christmas.  It 
has  been  his  habit  to  spend  Christmas  in  Memphis. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  spoke  of  the  holidays.  Poes  that  include  New 
Year's? 

Mr.  Ellis.  1  do  not  think  so,  no  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  say  you  saw  him  about  the  1st  of  January  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  he  was  taken  ill  about  the  date  of  the 
first  hearing,  January  5  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  s.r.  Probably  between  the  10th  and  15th  of 
January, 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  10th  and  15th. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  right  after  the  Ist 
of  January. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Between  the  10th  and  16th? 

Mr.  Ellis.  About  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  leave  for  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Two  weeks  ago  last  Thursday,  which  was  the  19th,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  19th? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir.    Mr.  Barrett  was  taken  ill  about  the  10th. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  about  a  week  before  that  that  you  had  seen 
him? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir;  about  a  week;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  can  not  from  memory  give  us  any  further 
information  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  telegram  from  Barrett 
to  Clement,  sent  at  11.53  a.  m.,  Chicago  time,  'u  am  seUing  stocks 
again." 

Mr.  Ellis.  Just  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clement's  question,  and  I  know 
nothingabout  it,  or  what  it  refers  to. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  can  offer  no  explanation  as  to  why  that 
td^ram  was  not  presented  to  this  committee  when  they  requested  it  ? 

iSr,  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  could  explain  that,  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Whoever  went  to  our  office  and  gave  you  the  telegrams 
that  you  wanted. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  who  that  was? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not.  We  take  all  those  things  in  the  wire  room, 
the  orders  and  wires  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  they  are  put  in  a 
bundle  in  a  large  envelope,  and  they  are  time-stamped  and  dated  and 
put  in  a  vault.     That  is  the  custom  every  day.     We  file  those  away. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  request  of  your  firm  that  every  one  of 
those  bundles  be  deUvered  to  this  committee  and  put  in  tneir  pos- 
session for  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  December?  Would  that  cover 
it  at  first,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Chiperfield  ? 

Mr.  Chipiibfisld.  Yes,  I  think  that  those  three  dates  and  possibly 
the  22d,  as  containing  somethmg  that  would  be  explanatory  of  the 
20th. 

Mr.  Bsnnet.  I  would  like  to  have  the  16th  also. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  and  the  16th,  that  was  Saturday. 
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Mr.  Chipebfield.  With  the  understanding,  of  course^  as  Mr.  Ellis 
knows,  that  it  is  not  for  publication  in  any  way,  but  sunply  for  the 
information  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ellis.  December  21  and  22. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  do  I  understand  that  outgoing  telegrams  are 
thus  dealt  with  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  They  would  be  in  those  envelopes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  incoming  telegrams,  some  of  them  would 
be  in  there  and  some  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  incoming  telegrams  and  the  orders,  and  book- 
keeping messages,  unless  those  bookkeeping  messages  had  been 
dehvered  to  the  bookkeeper  or  the  cashier.  The  personal  messages 
are  delivered  to  the  various  individuals.  They  do  not  go  back  again. 
Occasionally  I  have  taken  a  telegram  that  has  been  received  by  me 
and  worked  up  my  answer  and  put  them  together  and  sent  them  back 
to  the  wire  room,  but  I  do  not  do  that  very  often. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that 
it  might  be  well  to  have  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  this  search 
and  me  production  of  the  four  telegrams  that  were  presented  to  the 
committee  appear  before  the  committee  promptly  and  narrate  m 
regard  to  his  search,  and  at  the  same  time  brmg  these  bundles  of 
papers  which  the  committee  requested  and  which  he  must  have 
opened,  according  to  the  statement  of  this  witness,  in  order  to  get 
the  four  telegrams  that  were  produced  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Hutton  evidently  told  some- 
body to  get  these  messages.  Now,  just  who  it  was  I  cfo  not  know. 
Mr.  Toomey  is  in  our  wire  room,  in  charge  of  it,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  he  asked  Mr.  Toomey  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  have  some  order  entered  now,  as 
to  Mr.  Hutton. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  every  one  who  indulged  in  the  search  of  those 
jackets  to  produce  the  telegrams.  I  think  the  committee  mi^ht  like 
to  hear  as  to  the  diligence  which  they  exercised  which  resulted  in  the 
absence  of  one  telegram,  at  least,  which  in  the  ordianry  course  of 
their  business  ought  to  be  preserved. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hutton  was  helping  to 
institute  this  search,  you  wish  notice  served  on  him  now  to  get  tnese 
same  persons  and  have  them  brought  down? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  I  assume  that  the  committee  would  rather 
have  that  inquiry  prosecuted  here  in  Washington  rather  than  wait 
until  we  get  back  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  difficulty  is  that  if  you  get  one  clerk  down  here, 
we  would  probably  find  that  there  were  some  other  clerks  and  we 
would  have  to  senu  for  them, 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  Mr.  Hutton  ought  to  have  the  responsibility 
of  finding  out  about  that. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  will  wire  Mr.  Hutton  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Unless  the  committee  desires  to  suspend  on  that 
point,  I  would  prefer  to  go  on  in  regard  to  other  and  further  telegrams. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  saw  any  telegram  like 
this,  or  can  account  for  its  absence  and  the  failure  to  produce  it 
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before  the  committee.  We  will  call  this  number  5;  time,  Chicago, 
12.02  p.  m.  That  would  be  about  1.02  in  New  York.  It  is  sent 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  to  H.  G.     Who  is  H.  G.  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  our  call;  instead  of  saying  Hutton  they  say 
H,  G. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  Hutton  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  Hutton  personaUy,  but  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  telegram  reads:  "You  shoxdd  not  send  out 
my  message  confidential.  How  is  this?  Clement."  Do  you  re- 
member of  receiving  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  remember  receiving  a  message  from  Clement.  I  do 
not  remember  just  the  exact  words  that  he  used. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  will  caU  your  attention  to  this  Exhibit 
H2,  which  is  called  the  stock  flash,  which  was  sent  out  from  New 
York  at  12.57.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  read  it.  This  is  the 
one:  "Reports  have  it  that  State  Department  will  issue  statement 
to-daj  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects.  H.  G."  Now,  that 
went  to  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.,  among  others,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  went  to  everybody  on  our  wire.  I  assume  it  went 
to  everybody. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then,  within  four  minutes,  is  it  not  true  that 
Qement  tele^aphed  back  to  Hutton,  '*  You  should  not  send  out  my 
message  conhdential.  How  is  this?  Clement."  Do  you  remember 
his  remonstrance  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  it  was  a  remonstrance  by  Clement  against 
your  publishing  in  a  flasn  to  all  your  customers  the  confidential  com- 
munication which  he  had  sent  to  you  in  the  earlier  telegram  that 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir;  this  came  over  our  wire  from  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Pardon  me;  just  answer  that. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  can  make  explanation  afterwards.  You 
so  understood  it,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  this  telegram 
sent  from  Chicago  to  New  York  at  12.06;  that  is,  four  minutes  later 
than  No.  5  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  No.  6  you  are  reading  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No.  6.  12.06.  This  is  Chicago  time.  All  of  this 
time  is  Chicago  time. 

Xir.  Bennet.  No.  6,  as  I  have  it,  was  the  stock  flash  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  not  given  in  my  No.  6.  I  merely  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  flash  went  in  between,  and  then 
there  was  this  telegram  of  remonstrance  against  violating  the  con- 
fidence of  the  original  one. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  No.  6,  12.06  p.  m.,  to  Ed.  Hutton  it  is  di- 
rected: 

''I  sent  a  confidential  message  to  Barrett,  and  immediately  you 
put  it  on  wire.  Who  in  hell  is  responsible  for  this  kind  of  work  ? 
Clement."    Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do;  ves. 


.-»«»* 
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Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  remember  that  and  it  was  sent  to  Hutton  6. 
Co.,  you  understand  why  no  one  of  your  firm — ^why  Mr.  Hutton 
could  not  remember  it  and  did  not  testify  about  it  and  why  no  copy 
was  produced  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Because  Mr.  Hutton  never  got  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  did  not  ffet  it  f 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  was  out  of  tne  office.  It  came  to  me  in  his  absence, 
and  I  answered  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  answered  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  can  remember  that  probably  on  account  of  its 
pointed  language  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  rather  noticed  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  not  any  doubt  about  your  having 
gotten  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No.' 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  the  knowledge  of  it  apparently  was  buried  with 
you  in  the  South,  because  we  did  not  learn  of  it  until  this  morning,  or 
until  we  got  this. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  answered  the  message,  as  it  is  in  my  handwriting. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  us  see  about  how  soon  you  answered  it.  Now, 
I  will  ask  your  attention  to  this  one,  which  will  be  No.  7,  and  this 
again  is  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  because  apparently  they  did  not 
get  an  answer  to  the  last  pointed  inquiry  quickly  enough  or  satis- 
factory  enough  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No.  7:  *' 12.07  p.  m.'' — one  minute  after  the  other 
from  Chicago  to  New  York.  To  **E.  F.  Hutton.  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  anyone  there  would  violate  a  confidential  message.  Sim- 
ply precludes  me  ever  sending  anything  again  and  kills  our  source  of 
miormation  in  the  future.''     Do  you  remember  getting  thatt 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  remember  getting  it.     It  undoubtedly  came. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  undoubtedly  came  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  got  that  if  Ed.  Hutton  was  out  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  Know.  It  may  have  come  to  me.  I  answered 
Clement  shortly  after  that  message,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yoii  answered  him  shortly  after,  but  they  were  get^ 
ting  them  in  fast  on  you,  as  to  why  you  had  sent  out  their  confi- 
dential message  and  snut  off 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  I  did  not  put  it  out.  It  had  been  put 
out  by  one  of  our  operators. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  what  their  source  of  information  was  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  j^ou  did  not  ?  You  did  not  know  that  they  had 
a  newspaper  reporter  in  Washington  that  was  giving  them  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  until  I  heard  it  here  in  this  room  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  ever  ask  them  when  you  had  received  this 
pointed  and  emphatic  message — did  you  ever  think  about  asking 
them,  ''where  did  you  get  your  confidential  information,  the  souroes 
of  which  will  be  shut  on  by  our  action?" 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  had  too  many  other  things  to  do  to  stop  and  ask  ques- 
tions that  day. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Ifjou  did  not  ask  them  their  sources  of  confidential 
information  from  Washington,  they  would  not  ask  you  your  sources 
of  confidential  information  from  Washington,  naturally,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  also  had  sources  of  con- 
fidential information  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not.  I  said  we  had  a  confidential  wire  or  advice 
from  Washington  to  that  same  effect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  that  mean  confidential  information  from  head- 
quarters, because  you  had  a  Washington  wire? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  told  him  that  we  had  oeen  advised  by  our  Washington 
wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  we  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  Now,  ap- 
parently you  did  not  attend  to  the  response  promptly  enough,  even 
though  the  questions  were  pointed  and  emphatic,  oecause  here  goes 
No.  8  from  Chicago  to  New  lork,  time  12.11,  four  miimtes  later  than 
the  last  question,  and  five  minutes  later  than  the  emphatic  and 
pointed  one: 

To  Mr.  Barrett.  We  have  a  man  in  Washin^n  who  gets  the  news.  I  think  it  up 
to  you  to  sift  down  this  thing,  as  we  never  will  get  any  more  dope  from  him,  I  fear. 
Clement. 

• 

Do  you  remember  of  seeing  that  ? 

Mr.  £lus.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  ever  recall  having  seen  a  message  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This,  you  see,  was  from  Clement  to  Barrett.  He 
was  apparently  sending  in  these  messages  to  about  every  member  of 
the  firm. 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  was  gone  crazy  at  the  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  was  very  excited  and  fussy  over  the  market  on  that 
morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  he  thought  you  had  violated  the  confidence 
that  he  had  given  you  about  secret  advices  from  Washington,  and 
cutting  off  the  opportunity  to  get  such  in  the  future.  That  is  what 
he  was  excited  aoout  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Very  likely.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  way,  because 
had  they  been  confidential  advices,  he  would  have  coded  them  to  us 
or  sent  them  over  the  telephone.  He  would  not  have  sent  them 
through  a  lot  of  operators. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  he  excited  about  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  market  itself.     We  were  all  excited  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  he  excited  because  Mr.  Barrett  telegraphed  to 
luni  he  was  selling  again  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  sure  why  he  was  excited. 
Under  these  conditions  almost  every  broker  would  be  just  a  Kttle 
excited,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tell  us  about  your  code.     What  code  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  any  code.  We  have  some  codes  in  the 
office.    The  general  run  of  them;  most  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  dropped,  not  in  answer  to  any  question, 
the  statement  that  if  tliis  had  oeen  really  confidential  and  as  serious 
as  Qement  seemed  to  have  regarded  it,  he  would  have  coded  them. 
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Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.  People  send  us  news  because  we  send  news  all 
over  the  country.  That  is  our  function.  That  is  what  we  are  there 
for,  to  keep  other  people  advised.     That  is  our  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  received  code  messages  from  Clement, 
Curtis  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Whipple.  From  whom  have  you  received  code  messages? 

Mr.  Ellis.  From  various  banks  regarding  deposits  of  money  and 
from  our  own  partners  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  have  a  code  with  my 
partners  in  New  York,  and  it  is  a  general  thing  that  when  I  have  to 
talk  over  the  wires  with  them,  if  I  should  be  in  Chicago,  I  talk  in  code. 
I  do  not  mean  as  a  general  thing,  but  we  would  have  a  code,  and  if  it 
was  something  of  a  confidential  nature,  we  would  code  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  interests  the  committee,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  every  wire  house  in  the  business  has  the  same 
thing,  because  it  is  customary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  said  that  if  Clement  had  reaDy  regarded  this 
as  confidential,  he  would  have  sent  it  to  you  by  code  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Or  called  me  on  the  telephone,  yes.  He  likely  would 
liave  called  me  on  the  phone. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  if  there  was 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  That  is,  I  think  that  is  what  he  would 
have  done.     I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  there  was  an  important,  confidential  message 
from  your  Washington  office,  would  it  be  so  coded  that;  your  own 
telegraphers  would  not  understand  it,  in  the  office  in  New  York,  or 
would  it  be  telephoned  in  the  way  you  have  just  described  with 
regard  to  confidential  messages  ? 

Air.  Ellis.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  had  a  code  with  Washington, 
and  I  do  not  recall  that  we  ever  talked  with  Wavshington,  or  anybody 
in  Washington,  over  the  telephone  legarding  any  infoimation  or  news. 
I  have  talked  to  them  about  margins  on  the  accounts,  perhaps,  or 
some  subject  like  that  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  I  nave  never 
about  anything  else  that  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  a  code  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  over  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  code  with  Clement-Curtis,  and  not  with 
the  Washington  office  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  say  that  we  have  used  any  one 
of  a  dozen  codes  or  called  me  on  the  phone. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  would  have  used  any  one 
of  a  dozen  codes,  if  there  was  an  important  and  confidential  com- 
munication coming  over  the  wire  to  your  office,  they  could  have  used 
codes  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Oh,  they  could,  if  they  had  wanted  to,  of  cou'rse. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  they  used  a  code,  your  telegraphers  in  New 
York  would  not  understand  what  was  being  said,  would  they? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  therefore  if  an  important  and  confidential  mes- 
sage like  that  marked  **  Exhibit  H--4"  actually  came  over  the  wires 
in  code,  that  would  be  consistent  with  every  telegrapher  in  your 
offices  stating  that  from  memory  he  had  never  seen  tnat  message, 
would  it  not  f 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  would. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  who  would  decode  it  or  translate  it? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Very  likely  I  would. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Ellls.  I  would  decode  it,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  not  there  anyone  else  in  your  office  that  is  capa- 
ble of  translating  a  code  message  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Our  cashiers  have  code  messages  from  time  to  time 
from  the  banks,  and  they  would  be  able  to  translate  the  code.  Mr. 
Adams  would  be  available  there,  or  Mr.  Tompkins,  I  suppose,  for 
anything  like  that  in  my  absence.     We  have  very  few  code  messages. 

Mr.  ^\nippLE.  Tliere  are  ouite  a  number  of  telegraphers  aroimd 
among  them  who  could  translate  a  code  message? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  believe  a  telegrapher  could  translate  a  code 
message,  unless  he  knew  the  code. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Certainly.  Therefore  if  an  important  and  confi- 
dential message  was  sent  from  Washington  by  code,  that  would  ac- 
count for  no  one  of  your  telegraphers  knowing  that  such  a  message 
was  sent,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  suppose  it  would. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  it  would  be  consistent  with  it. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  aware  that  every  telegrapher  in  your  office 
^as  called  who  could,  so  far  as  the  committee  uncferstood,  have  any 
^o^ledge  with  regard  to  the  receipt  of  this  important  telegram  on 
had         "^  ^^*^  based,  and  that  every  one  of  tnem  said  that  they 

ir^9^Kiemor\'  of  its  being:  received  m  your  office? 


jjV^^memor}'  of  its  being  received  m  your 
4fr  w  ^^'*^'  ^  have  no  knowledge  of  that  point. 
tnih'  Whipple.  Have  not  you  read  in  the  papers  their  statements 
^i^^t  effect? 
^.  J^Lris.  I  have  not. 

Jfr.  'Whipple.  And  that  the  two  men  who  attended  the  southern 

!^  and  the  Washington  wire,  each  of  them  said  not  only  that  they 

.^d  not  remember  of  receiving  it,  but  that  its  nature  was  such,  that, 

ix^^r;?^^^  received  it,  they  would  have  remembered  it  ? 

Mr.  Er^Lis.  I  do  not*  remember  anything  about  that.     I  was  not 

\f^   ixJ  ^^  ^^  ^^®  train  at  that  time. 

Air.  Whipple.  But  you  still  say,  as  you  volunteered  to  the  com- 
«i^^^©>  that  if  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  had  really  meant  that  their 
to^*^^  as  to  the  confidential  commimication  from  Washington  was 

d  H  •  ^^^  quiet  and  secret,  you  would  have  expected  them  to  have 

M  '  ^SJ^^®"  ^^'f  ^^  telephone  it. 
^-  ^KPPLE.  Or  telephone  it  ? 
^^'  :^t-Lis.  Yes.    Very  likely  telephone  it. 
^*  ^y^HippLE.  That  happens  to  be  another  thing. 
/^•pt-Lis.  I  do  not  ever  recall  having  received  a  code  message 
Vrotn  Cl^xnent-Curtis  or  Washington,  but  1  have  had  lots  of  telephone 
messages. 

ilr.  Whipple.  But  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  interesting  fact 

ml  it  -^ng  yQ^  yggi^^y  suggcstcd  tliat  if  thcy  had  regarded  a  confidential 

•7^^"^^  important  andextremely  confidential  they  would  have  coded 

M        ^^®  suggested  it  but  you. 
,  ^it"  ^I'Us.  No  ;  I  am  saying  that  is  what  I  would  have  done  if  I 
™^  *>een  in  their  place.     If  I  had  wanted  to  send  to  Clement,  Curtis  & 
vx).  something  important,  I  would  not  have  sent  it  over  the  wires  for 
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a  dozen  or  fifteen  people  to  see  it.  I  would  call  them  on  the  telephone 
and  talk  to  them  personally,  because  on  our  wire  are  Rod  McKinnon 
&  Co.  and  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.,  and  a  great  many  others,  and  it 
becomes  public  property.  That  is  what  I  would  have  done  bad  I 
been  in  his  place.     That  is  what  I  meant  to  convey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  us  get  at  the  telephone  proposition.  You 
imdcrstand  that  your  private  wire  down  here  to  Washington  is  so 
adjusted  that,  by  notice,  within  a  matter  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it 
may  be  turned  into  a  telephone  wire  with  telephonic  connections? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  may  be,  but  it  never  has,  to  my  knowledge,  since 
that  wire  has  been  in  there.  Any  telephone  wire  can  be  converted  on 
notice — the  Morse  is  taken  down  and  we  talk  over  it  just  as  we  talk 
over  the  ordinary  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  so  with  your  Chicago  >^ire  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  One  of  our  Chicago  %vires  is  a  Bell  wire ;  I  think  it  is.  I 
am  just  trying  to  get  my  memory  right.  One  is  a  Western  Union 
wire  and  the  other  is  a  Bell  telephone  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  can  not  do  it  oh  the  Western  Union  wire,  but  we 
can  on  a  Bell. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  sure  that  either  of  your  wires  to  Chicago 
can  be  set  up  as  telephone  wires  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  quite  sure  we  can,  if  it  is  a  Bell,  and  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  your  southern  wire  be  set  up  as  a  telephone 
wirei 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  a  Bell  wire  '^ 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  a  Bell  wire,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  well  as  the  Washington  wire  ?     Will  you  in- 
quire as  to  that? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple  Because  I  have  myself  eained  the  impression  that 
it  was  only  the  Washington  wire  that  could  be  set  uj)  as  a  telephone 
wire. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  may  be  entirely  wrong.  Therefore,  if  it 
were  desired  from  Washington,  your  Washington  corrc^spondeut 
into  your  office,  a  highly  important  and  confidential  message  that  you 
did  not  want  even  your  own  telegraphers  to  know  about,  that  could 
be  done  either  by  coding  the  message  and  sending  it  over  the  wire 
or  taking  down  the  Morse  and  settmg  up  the  wire  as  a  telephone 
wire  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  message  could  thus  be  given  over  the 
telephone  ? 

Air.  Ellis.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  would  be  absolutely  confidential,  except 
between  the  sender  and  the  receiver  of  the  message? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  wo  were  diverted  a  little  by  that  liint  as  to 
a  possibility  which  would  explain  some  of  the  contradictory  testi- 
mony. If  your  wire  was  at  any  time  turned  into  a  telephone  wire, 
who  would  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  telegraph  company. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Who  eke  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know.     The  operators  might  know  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  would  give  the  order  from  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Verylikely  I  would. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Button  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  firm.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  time  that  we  have  ever  talked 
over  one  of  our  wires  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  of  course  you  are  only  one  of  many? 

Mr,  Ellis.  I  am  only  one  of  several,  but  I  am  there  pretty  nearly 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  did  not  find  you  there  when  we  were  hunting 
for  infomiation,  Mr.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  away  for  a  long  time. 
But  it  is  customary,  Mr.  Counsel,  if  we  call  up  Washington,  we  call 
them  on  the  long  distance  in  the  regular  wav  of  things,  and  the  same 
way  with  Chicago.  The  charge  is  probably  three  or  four  dollars, 
and  if  we  call  down  our  Morse  wire,  tnat  stops  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  was  that  they  would  do  this  after 
the  operators  had  gone  off  duty. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  after  the  close  of  business.  We  never  would  inter- 
nipt  the  day's  business  and  call  up  Chicago  or  Washington,  for  the 
sake  of  the  expense  of  the  call. 

ilr.  Whipple.  Apparently,  the  committee  are  dealing  with  this 
situation  where  all  your  telegi*aphers  sav  that  they  are  sure  they 
never  received  any  such  message  as  the  head  of  your  firm  says  was 
delivered  to  him. 

Mr.  Ellis.  All  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  of  them  that  could  give  information  about  it, 
80  far  as  any  of  your  firm  indicated,  but  I  am  only  merely  stating  the 
purpose  of  it  in  ordinary  to  see  how  the  testimony  here  and  the 
testimony  there  may  be  reconciled  and  may  be  consistent,  and  the 
suggestions  that  you  have  made  I  think  are  nelpful;  and  in  that  con- 
nection, Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  you  will 
remember  Mr.  Roper's  testimony  that  it  was  only  the  last  sentence 
and  the  words  ''great  moment  that  he  could  remember,  so  that 
while  he  assumea  that  what  he  had  sent  out  before  was  like  the 
model  that  was  read  to  him,  he  was  not  absolutely  certain, 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Whipple,  is  that  a  code  message,  or  is  that  a 
straight  message  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  you  see,  we  have  not  the  original  paper  at  all. 

Mr.  Elus.  This  paper  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  over  there. 

Mr.  WffippLE.  That  is  one  foimded  upon  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand  that,  but  I  was  wondering  if  it  might 
not  be  well  enough  to  ask  as  to  that. 

Mr.  WmppLE.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  sent  out  in 
code? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No  code;  it  was  just  plain  language. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  means  exactly  what  it  says  I 

Mr.  Ellis.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  was  the  one  which  was  sent  out  to  all  cus- 
tomers, but  the  one  upon  which  it  is  said  that  this  was  based  as  a 
part  of  it,  and  whether  that  was  code  or  not  we  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  I  recall  that  distinctly,  Mr.  Whipple.  The 
testimony  has  been  that  the  message  which  was  received  ttiere— for 
instance,  Mr.  Essary  testified  that  the  message  that  he  wrote  wa.s  in 
substance  very  much  like  that? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  But  now  we  are  dealing  with  the  question 
as  to  how  it  got  over  to  New  Yt>rk  and  when? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  testimonv  presents  this  inconsistency,  that 
all  of  the  New  York  operators  said  tnat  they  did  not  receive  it,  and 
of  course  if  it  was  sent  in  code,  or  if  it  went  over  by  telephone,  the 
testimony  of  those  apparently  and  perfectly  frank  honest  gentlemen 
is  explained.     If  it  ciid  not,  it  is  not  explained. 

Mr.  Ellis.  There  were  two  telegraphers  there,  one  on  the  southern 
wire  and  one  on  the  Washington  wire.     Were  they  both  questioned? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  wo  caBed  them  both. 

Mr.  Ellis.  And  Mr.  Toomcv  is  our  wire  chief. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  we  called  him. 

Mr.  Ellis.  And  the  message  would  likely  have  been  handed  to  him, 
and  he  woidd  have  given  it  to  some  messenger  to  give  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  in  order  to  bring  you  up  to  date,  he  said  that 
he  never  read  any  such  message,  but  had  probably  had  it  handed  to 
him  like  this  [indicating],  and  he  would  probably  pass  it  right  on. 
That  is  what  we  were  confronted  with  over  there. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Did  he  know  to  whom  he  gave  that  message  ?  Did  he 
recall  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  was  not  sure  that  he  ever  received  it.  All  that 
he  could  identify  was  that  there  was  a  yellow  paper  which  was  folded 
and  handed  to  somebody,  and  he  described  it  m  that  way  and  seemed 
very  willing  to  say  that  he  thought  it  was  this  particular  telegram; 
but  on  close  cross-examination  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee he  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  at  all. 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  it  was  addressed  to  me  or  Button  he  would  look  at 
the  message,  and  if  it  was  not  too  long  he  would  have  an  idea  of  the 
contents. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  were  so  many  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  firm  that  day  that  he  could  not  recall  it,  and  then  the  teleffraphers 
seem  to  have  a  very  clear  idea  about  it.  They  are  very  sui'e  that  they 
never  heard  it,  and  those  are  the  men  who  transmitted  it. 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  just  like  asking  Mr.  Stenographer  here  to  repeat 
something  which  occurred  in  his  notes  20  or  30  days  ago.  I  do  not 
suppose  he  could  recall  it,  either. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  he  says.  But,  you  see,  a  telegrapher 
has  the  advantage,  and  has  a  much  better  idea  to  remember  such  an 
important  and  striking  message  as  this,  and  it  will  be  for  the  commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  their  mental  capacity  for  memory  is  better, 
or  whether  yours  and  Mr.  Button's  is  better. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  want  to  proceed  with  these  telegrams,  from 
which  I  was  diverted  bv  your  suggestion  as  to  the  telephoning  or 
coding  messages.  I  had  read  No.  8  at  12.11.  No.  9,  12.19.  Now, 
this  is  a  telegram  from  Chicago  to  New  York  signed  Cornell.  Who  is 
Cornell  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Cornell  is  an  order  clerk  in  our  wire  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  I  think  we  have  not  heard  his  name  before. 
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Mr.  Ellis.  He  transmits  the  orders  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  back 
and  forth. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  will  you  take  Exhibit  H-3,  if  you  please,  and 
follow  it  and  see  if  this  is  not  Exhibit  3 : 

To  Clement:  Our  Washington  wire  gave  us  similar  message  to  yours.  Others  have 
same  Information ,  and  we  put  it  out  as  more  or  less  generaUy  known.  Your  message 
vu  marked  confidential,  and  we  treated  it  so. 

Cornell. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Signed  'TomeU''  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  Now,  you  say  he  is  an  order  clerk  in  your 
place  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  it  correspond  except  in  the  signature  with  the 
one  you  have  in  your  hand  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  in  jrour  handwriting  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  In  my  handwriting. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  is  it  signed  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Signedby  E.  F.  H. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  E.  F.  Hutton  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  your  copy  of  it  was  written  by  you 
and  signed  E.  F.  H.  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Hutton  was  out  and  I  answered  the  message  to 
(Tement. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  actual  message  sent  was  signed  ''Cornell''  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Cornell  very  Ukely  came  in  and  asked  me  to  give  him 
an  answer,  and  I  gave  him  this  answer,  and  he  sent  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Iii  other  words,  he  sent  it? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  he  knew  that  Mr.  Hutton  was  out 
and  he  probably,  instead  of  putting  the  E.  F.  H.,  sent  it  as  Cornell. 
He  sends  out  a  great  many  messages  signed  Cornell. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  mean  that  you  remember  that  aftor  all  of 
these  telegrams  to  you — I  think  seven  of  them— many  of  them 
bitterly  and  pointedly  complaining  that  you  had  abused  their  con- 
fidence in  giving  out  their  confidential  information  to  y^ou,  that  you 
answered  them  Docause  Mr.  Cornell  came  into  your  room  and  asked 
for  an  answer  and  you  finally  wrote  it  out  and  signed  Hutton's  name 
to  it.    Is  that  true  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  say  that  is  very  likely.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  true. 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  office  and  the  way  things  are  done,  I 
think  that  is  probably  the  way  it  happened. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Although  these  excessive  telegrams  had  come  in 
complaining  that  you  had  put  out  confidential  information  received 
from  Clement,  nobodv  had  answered  them  until  the  order  clerk  came 
in  and  asked  you  for  an  answer,  when  you  w^rote  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  attach  any  particular  importance  to  it,  and 
he  evidently  thought  Clement  was  waiting  and  nervous  and  fretting, 
and  he  said,  "Give  him  an  answer/'  and  I  sat  down  and  wrote  it  out. 
It  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  any  particular  importance  and  it 
may  be  that  some  one  asked  me  to  send  him  a  message  to  quiet  him ; 
that  he  was  usuig  up  wire  space  and  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  although  there  was  received  a  telegram  at 
12.02,  complaining  of  a  violation  of  confidence  on  your  part,  addressed 
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to  the  firm;  another  one  at  12.06  to  Hutton,  complaining  of  it,  and 
asking  pointedly  who  was  responsible  for  this  kind  of  work;  another 
one  at  12.07  saying  that  it  killed  their  sources  of  information  m  the 
future;  another  one  at  12.11,  saying  that  it  was  up  to  you  to  sift 
down  this  thing,  '*As  we  will  never  get  any  more  dope  from  him,  I 
fear";  no  attention  was  paid  to  them  except  that  your  order  clerk 
came  in  and  said  Clement  was  fretting  about  it  and  he  wanted  an 
answer,  and  vou  sat  down  and  wTote  that  out  and  sent  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  am  a  very  busy  man  in  my  office, 
and  I  can  not  write  with  four  hands;  and  when  \  am  using  two  of 
them  attending  to  other  business,  I  can  not  stop  everything  to  sit 
down  and  aaswer  some  message  because  I  am  getting  messages  all 
dav  long. 

>Ir.  Whipple.  I  suppose  theirs  is  a  busy  office  also. 

Mr.  Ellis.  But  not  auite  as  busy  as  ours. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  tney  have  time  to  send  four  telegrams  to  you 
accusing  you  of  a  breach  of  confidence  \ 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  have  them  coming  in  from  40  different  points. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Xot  all  accusing  you  of  a  breach  of  confulence? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Certainly  not.  I  suppose  this  was  important  to  Clem- 
ent, but  I  did  not  know  what  he  referred  to,  so  far  as  the  source  of 
his  information  was  concerned,  and  it  was  not  of  any  particular  im- 

Eortance  to  me,  and  I  gave  him  an  answer  in  good  time  to  appease 
im. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  say  he  was  excited  and  everyone  was 
excited.     WTiat  was  exciting  nim  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  market  conditions.  We  were  all  borrowing  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  we  wanted.  We  could  not  get  ourbooks  in 
shape,  our  business  through  our  books,  by  the  time  the  exchange 
closed;  the  banks  were  calling  for  loans,  and  there  were  a  thousand 
and  one  things  to  attend  to.  It  is  a  very  important  matter  to  get 
your  books  up  and  pay  off  3"our  loans  and  receive  the  stocks,  and  fiSso 
we  were  crippled  in  our  oflicc.  Mr.  Adams  at  that  time  was  sick,  and 
I  think  there  were  others  in  the  office  who  were  sick,  and  I  had  to 
take  other  men's  work  along  with  my  own,  and  we  had  more  than 
plenty  to  do. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  one  important  thing  that  you  have  not  men- 
tioned was  that  the  market  was  going  off  rapidly  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  that.     That  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Don't  you  remember,  in  all  this  excitement  of  book- 
keeping, that  the  fact  afeo  existed  that  the  market  was  going  off  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  know  the  market  went  off  very  rapidly  the  next  day, 
when  the  President's  statement  came  out,  but  I  do  not  know  about 
this  day  particularly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  do  not  know  that  there  was  a  lot  of  selling, 
from  what  the  news  bureau  said  was  information  over  brokers'  wires 
from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  no,  sir.  I  had  been  seUing  stocks 
for  weeks  boforc  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well.  Let  us  go  forward.  I  just  lead  No.  9. 
Now,  No.  10,  time  1.02,  sent  by  Hutton  &  Co.  from  New  York  on 
the  overland  wire.  Now,  will  you  take  No.  4  down  there  [indicating]? 
From  New  York  on  overland  wire  to  K.  C,  Mul.  and  all.  What  is 
K.  C? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  Qemeht-Curtis,  Mul.  and  all;  that  does  not  say 
Clement,  Curtis  and  aU  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  This  says,  "Rod  and  all." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
says: 

K.  C,  Mul.  and  alL  See  message  following.  Please  treat  it  confidentially,  and  do 
not  give  it  any  publicity,  and  see  that  no  word  of  it  gets  to  papers  or  outsiders. 

G.  A.  E.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  you  please  read  the  first  sentence  of  that  t 
I  was  not  noticing. 

Mr.  Whipple,  i  es.  To  '^  K.  C,  Mul.  and  all.  See  message  follow- 
ing," and  that  is  the  following  message  [indicating]; 

Please  treat  it  confidentially,  and  do  not  give  it  any  publicity,  and  see  that  no  word 
of  it  gets  to  papers  or  outsiders.  G.  A.  E. 

Did  you  find  any  such- 


Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  No,  sir;  this  message  does  not  contain 
that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  there  is  another  telegram  purporting  to  bear 
your  initials,  a  copy  or  the  original  of  which  should  be  in  your  oJ05ce 
m  New  York,  according  to  the  system  described  by  the  partners. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  was  not  produced  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  think  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  think  that  is  there  and  was  not  produced  before 
this  coiAmittee  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  not,  or  whether  you  asked 
them  for  it,  or  whether  that  is  tne  stuff  that  they  got  as  a  resL-lt  of 
what  they  thought  was  wanted,  or  the  boys  who  made  the  search;  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it.     I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  your  definition  Saturday  evening 
as  to  what  you  meant  by  ''confidential"  which  you  put  upon  the  mes- 
••^age  foUowmg?  Can  you  remember  what  you  told  the  committee 
fhat  meant  ? 

Mr.  Blias.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  FFhipple.  Did  not  you  say  that  that  was  sent  openly  to  all 
7ourpeojp\e.  and  it  was  public  knowledge? 
Mr.  Ei^xis.  To  all  our  people  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  and  that  it  was  confidential  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  \^as  given  you  in  confidence  ? 
Mr.  Er^Lis.  I  said  it  was  sent  to  everybody  on  our  private  wires. 
Mr.  WxnppLE.  And  did  not  you  say  that  it  was  confidential  merely 

in  the  ?^nse  that  your  sources  of  information 

Mr.  Ex^Lis  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  O^iPERFiELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  get  my  position  on 

the  record.    Some  day  the  question  might  arise  as  to  wnether  or  not 

tiiJl  information  is  given.     I?  a  q^uestion  is  cut  off,  there  may  be  some 

excuse  Or  justification  in  not  giving  a  proper  answer.     I  object  to 

t\u8  mtness  breaking  in  and  cutting  off  the  counsel's  question  and 
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leaving  it  incomplete  as  an  excuse  at  some  futm'e  time  for  not  accu- 
rately answering  what  was  in  the  counsel's  mind.  I  make  that 
statement  in  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  chairman,  and  I 
want  to  state  the  real  thing  I  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  admonish  the  witness  to  wait  until  the 
counsel  has  finished  asking  his  question,  and  then  give  responsive 
answers  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  so  unfortunate,  but  I  am  trying 
to  do  so. 

The  Chair&ian.  Wait  imtil  the  counsel  has  finished  his  question. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  will  you  read  the  question  as  asked  ? 

(The  stenographer  here  read  the  following:) 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  did  not  you  say  that  it  was  confidential  merely  in  the  sense 
that  your  sources  of  information 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  That  your  sources  of  information  were 
confidential,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  people  who  received  it  should 
consider  it  confidential.  Is  not  that  what  your  testimony  was  on 
Saturday?     Pause  a  moment. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Wliethcr  that  is  the  exact 
testimony  I  am  not  positive. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  in  substance  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  in  substance  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  call  your  attention  ugain  to  the  terms  of 
this  telegram,  a  copy  of  which  was  not  produced,  signed  by  you : 

Please  state  it  confidentially,  and  do  not  give  it  any  publicity.  See  that  no  word 
of  it  gets  to  papers  and  outsiders. 

Now,  the  word  ''confidentially'^  meant  not  merely  confidentially 
as  to  the  sources  of  vour  information,  but  that  they  should  treat  it  in 
confidence  and  not  let  the  newspapers  get  hold  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  what  I  saia  in  that  message.  That  i^  quite 
right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  message  was  not  produced  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  produced  or  not.  If  you 
say  it  was  not,  I  believe  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  message  referred  to,  which  they  were 
treating  confidentially,  was  this  message  No.  11,  time  1.05,  sent  by 
Ilutton  &  Co.  of  New  York  on  the  overland  wire. 

Flash  stocks,  all,  all,  Mul.  and  all.  We  arc  confidentialljr  informed  that  a  highly 
important  message  to  all  belligerents  and  neutrals  has  been  issued  from  Washington, 
interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace,  but  as  an  opportunity 
to  put  American  demands  on  record  to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace,  and  warning 
that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon.  Full  text  to  be  given  out 
to-night,  and  will  be  looked  on  as  move  of  great  moment. 

G.  A.  £.,  jr. 

That  corresT)()nds  exactly  with  Exhibit  4,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  the  message;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  preceded  that  with  a  flash  telegram  sent 
at  1.02,  three  minutes  earlier? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Directii  g  them  not  to  give  it  any  publicity  and  see 
that  no  word  of  it  got  to  papers  or  outsiders.  Why  did  not  you  want 
any  word  of  this  confidential  communication  to  get  to  the  newspapers 
or  outsiders  ? 
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Mr.  Ei^i^is.  I  assume  that  the  message  I  received  from  Washington 
asked  rpto   to  treat  it  in  a  confidential  way.     I  do  not  know  why. 

ilr.  VV  :^appLE.  The  testimony  heretofore  has  been  that  it  was  at 
least  doiil)tful  if  there  was  any  request  that  you  treat  it  confiden- 
tially. 

iCr.  E1-1.IS.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  verbiage. 

^Ir.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  that  the  message  that  you  got 
from  Washington  requested  you  to  treat  it  confidentially  ? 
Mr.  TEli.is.  I  think  it  said  so. 

Mr.  W  iiiPPLE.  In  what  sense  ?  Confidential  as  to  the  source  from 
which,  you  got  it,  or  confidential  in  the  sense  of  not  giving  it  to  the 
newspapers  and  outsiders  ? 

Mr.  ELI.IS.  I  think  the  message  mentioned  that  it  was  not  to  be 
given  to  the  newspapers,  or  it  would  be  given  to  them  that  night. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  an  amendment  of  that 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  That  is  my  recollection. 
Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Of  that  message  that  no  one  has  over 
stated  before.     Tell  us  exactly  what  he  said  on  that  subject  'i 
Mr.  Ellis.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly. 
Mr.  Whipple.  In  substance,  if  you  can  ? 

Ab".  Ellis.  In  substance  that  the  message  was  not  to  be  given  out 
to  the  public  or  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Whipple.  That  it  was  solely  and  exclusively  for  your  use  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  was  it  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Was  the  message  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  the  message  to  be  solely  and  exclusively  for 
y^^  ^se  and  not  given  to  outsiders  and  to  the  newspapers  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  it  was  addressed  to  me,  and  that  was  the  request 

^^M    w^®^^®'  ^  beUeve. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  it  stat^  why  you  should  not  give  this  to  out- 
siders or  to  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  ^Lis.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  understand  why  this  confidential  message 
9^^^^?  from  Washington  to  you  for  your  use  should  not  be  given  to 

M  ^^      or  to  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr-  ^Lis.  I  did  not  understand  the  reason  for  it;  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Don^t  you  now  ? 

\f    w  ^^®'  ^  ^^  now;  yes. 

\l    p  ^^^^LE.  What  do  you  understand  the  reason  was  ? 

Air.  Ellis.  I  imderstand  that  the  newspapers  were  to  pubUsh  that 

M  °^w^  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  your  firm  was  to  have  it  earlier  than  the 
°«^spapetB  or  the  pubUc  could  get  is? 

^'  ^J-Lis.  You  are  answering  the  question  for  me,  apparently.  I 
^^xf    S®  ^  answer  it  on  my  own  account. 

Mr-  Whipple.  Is  not  that  so  ? 

^^•.  Elus.  Shall  I  say  'Ves''  or  *'no"  to  the  question,  or  shall  I 
^^«^\the  question? 
^-  Whipple.  I  think  I  would,  and  then  explain. 

,  Mr.  Elus.  Well,  my  idea  of  the  way  of  thmgs  in  Washington  is 
laat  when  anything  is  given  to  the  newspapers,  on  account  of  the  ter- 

^w)ry  which  it  covers,  3,000  miles  one  way,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
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thousand  the  other  way,  that  is  given  to  some  press  bureau.  So  that 
they  can  go  to  CaUforhia,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane,  and  some  other 
places  and  those  papers  publish  that  in  their  next  morning  issue. 
TTiat  is  just  my  own  idea. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, do  you? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  the  request  was  made  for 
it  not  to  be  given  to  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  you  were  singled  out  to 
have  this  inside  information  which  would  not  go  to  the  pubUc  until 
the  next  morning? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  Connolly  &  Co.  advised  us 
of  anything  that  occurs — anything  they  should  thmk  was  important 
in  the  way  of  news  and  gossip.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  why  it  was 
sent  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  see  this  telegram  which  you  sent  says  ''full 
text  to  be  given  out  to-night"? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  knew  that  not  even  the  newspapers  had  it  at 
the  time  you  did,  for  the  purposes  that  you  expressea  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  haa  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  could  they  have  it  if  the  text  was  not  to  be 
given  out  imtil  night  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  dia  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  that  particular 
part  of  the  message.  I  do  not  know  the  operations  of  the  newspaper 
people,  of  the  bureaus  here,  or  the  Washington  way  of  handlmg 
these  situations. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  thought  that  it  had  possibly  gone  to  the 
newspapers 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  It  was  probably  given  to  them  with  the 
imderstanding  that  they  were  not  to  print  it  until  the  following 
morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  that  is  so,  that  you  thought  it  had  been  given 
to  them  confidentially,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be 
made  public  until  the  following  morning,  why  did  you  say  that  no 
word  of  it  should  be  given  to  the  newspapers  or  outsiders  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  know  that  the  thing  was  absolutely  and 
positively  to  be  done.  I  said  that  we  were  informed  of  it,  something 
of  that  kind  was  coming  along.  I  was  passing  along  somebody 
else's  information  along  our  wires,  which  is  our  duty  to  do,  and  I  do 
it  gladly  and  willingly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  thought  the  newspapers  all  had  it,  why  did 
you  ask  your  correspondents  not  to  let  the  newspapers  have  it? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  just  tried  to  explain  to  you  that  I  thought  those 
things  were  sent  through  the  press  bureau  to  different  papers,  so 
that  the  thing  would  come  out  in  the  proper  form  and  in  the  proper 
way,  and  not  be  garbled  or  changed  by  this  paper  or  that  paper  or 
the  other  paper.     It  was  an  important  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  they  had  it,  how  would  they  garble  it  if  theyhad 
the  correct  thii^,  if  you  gave  it  this  extra  publicity  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  IRw  did  I  know  it  was  correct  ?  I  did  not  know  where 
it  came  from  or  anything  about  it,  except  that  it  came  over  the 
Washington  wire,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Essary  or  Mr.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  knew  who  Mr.  Essary  was  ? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was  when  that  message  came 
to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  vou  believe,  when  it  came  to  you,  that  it  was 
correct  and  well  founded  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  or  they  would  not  have  sent  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  it  was  a  piece  of  news  that  you  could 
rely  upon  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir,  or  I  would  not  have  sent  it  out  that  way. 
I  would  have  sent  it  as  a  rumor. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  you  felt  that  you  were  getting  at  this 
hour  of  the  dajr  when  it  came,  inside  and  dependable  information  as 
to  what  was  going  to  happen  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  which  you  coidd  base  your  action  and  your 
stock-market  activities  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  did  not  base  any  market  activities  on  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  which  you  could  base  your  stock  market  activi- 
ties? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  if  I  saw  fit;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  if  it  was  reliable  and  from  inside 
sources. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  about  the  inside  sources.  I  believed  it 
was  reliable,  or  I  would  not  have  sent  it  along  the  line.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  sending  out  a  lot  of  tunk  if  I  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  give  it  tnought  as  to  how  a  gentleman 
named  Essary  could  give  you  information  of  that  sort  that  was  re- 
liable some  hours  before  it  was  given  to  the  press  and  more  hours 
before  it  was  to  be  published  to  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  think  about  it.  It  was  current  gossip  that 
the  peace  note  was  coming.  The  newspapers  had  been  tafting  about 
it.  People  in  our  office  were  talking  aoout  it  and  discussing  it,  and 
in  every  brokerage  business  I  believe  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  other  countries  were  expecting  something.  We  knew  there  was 
to  be  a  note.  It  had  already  been  stated  so  in  the  press,  I  beheve, 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Taking  you  at  your  word  there,  if  what  you  sent 
was  common  gossip  ana  everybody  knew  of  it 

Mr.  Ellis  (mterposing) .  I  do  not  say  it  was  *' common  gossip."  I 
say  it  was  gossip  that  something  was  coming. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  that  was  gossip,  you  did  not  know  any  more  than 
anvbody  else.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  wny  you  said 
"Do  not  give  it  any  publicity  and  see  that  no  word  of  it  gets  to  the 
papers  and  outsiders    ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Unless  the  message  contained  that  request  that  it  was 
not  to  be  given  outsiders.  If  the  message  came  that  way,  I  naturajQiv 
put  it  down  that  way  and  did  not  abuse  the  confidence  that  went  with 
it,  or  rather,  I  kept  that  confidence. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  it  carried  no  more  than  rumor  or  gossip,  what 
reason  was  there  to  keep  it  from  outsiders  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  identical  message  was  being 
discussed,  gentlemen.  I  am  saying  there  was  a  peace  message 
expected,  and  we  had  heard  that.  It  was  a  rumor  current  in  the 
Street  that  day.  The  wording  of  it,  this  was  the  first  that  I  had  heard 
anything  of  a  definite  time. 
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Mr.  WHa>PLB.  This  was  the  first  statement  that  you  had  as  to  what 
that  note  would  contain  ?  . 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  beheved  it  was  from  rehable  and  mside 
sources  and  was  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  therefore  you  did  not  want  it  given  out  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  newspapers  if  it  was 
requested  in  the  message  that  it  was  not  to  be  given  to  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  inauire  how  your  informant 
could  have  gotten  from  inside  and  rehable  sources  just  what  the 
substance  was  of  that  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  at  all.  I  did  not  pay  any  very 
great  amount  of  attention  to  it,  which  is  evident  from  our  records  of 
the  transactions  on  the  day  after  this  message  was  received. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  wish  to  look  over  the  paper  which  I  have 
been  using  in  examining  you,  which  is  a  telegram  from  Clement, 
Curtis  &  Co.  to  myself  in  rgsponse  to  a  request  to  them  to  give  me 
their  telltale  messages  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  you  would  Uke  me  to  see  it;  I  am  not  particularly 
anxious  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  may  if  you  wish,  and  then  I  will  show  it  to  the 
committee  as  a  basis  of  the  determination  by  the  committee  as  to 
whether  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  should  come  and  bring  something  else. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Clement  still  in  California? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  this  is  sent  by  one  of  his  partners,  but  I 
am  not  sure.  I  would  Hke  to  lay  it  before  the  committee.  I  have 
not  read  consecutively  the  telegrams  which  are  numbered  in  this 
telegram  to  me.  Is  it  ypur  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  read  the 
telegram  in  full  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  have  you 
do  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  will  get  the  consecutive  and  logical  rela- 
tion of  the  telegrams  to  each  otner.  This  telegram  is  ad(&essed  by 
Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  to  myself  in  Washington,  dated  February  3, 
and  was  received,  or  at  least  is  marked  3.20  p.  m.,  and  received 
after  the  hearings  on  Saturday: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  in  your  night  lettergram  of  2d|  foUonrine  are 
copies  from  our  Morseograph  of  messages  sent  to  and  received  from  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co. 
on  December  20: 

No.  1.  Time,  11.41  a.  m.,  sent  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  Barrett,  E.  F.  H.,  and 
G.  A.  E.,  jr.  Confidential.  Washington  advices  to  us  indicate  that  another  peace 
statement  likely  to  be  issued  late  this  p.  m.    (Signed)  F.  C.  Aldrich. 

No.  2.  Time,  11.40  a.  m.,  sent  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  Barrett:  I  hear  that 
State  Department  will  issue  statement  to-day  regarding  economic  conditions  Euro- 
pean war  aS' affecting  neutrals  intended  to  promote  neace  prospects.  What  do  yea 
think  of  this;  and  how  are  you  on  stocks?    (Signed)  Clement. 

No.  3.  Time,  11.51  a.  m.,  sent  by  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  from  New  York  on  overland 
wire  to  K.  C.  Mul  and  all.  Confidential.  Washington  advices  to  us  indicate  that 
another  peace  statement  to  be  issued  later  this  p.  m.    (Signed)  F.  C.  Aldrich. 
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That  is  the  one  with  regard  to  which  there  is  evidently  an  error, 
but  the  transcription  here  says  that  the  telegram  was  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  The  telegram  probably  passed  from  Chicago  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Give  me  the  date  of  that  again,  please,  Mr. 
Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  11.51.  It  is  four  minutes  after  the  last 
one. 

No.  4.  Time,  11.53  a.  m.  Sent  from  New  York  to  Chicago  to  Clement.  I  am 
selUng  stocks  again.    (Signed)  Barrett. 

No.  5.  Tune,  12.02  p.  m.,  sent  from  Chici^  to  New  York  to  H.  G.  You  should 
not  send  out  my  message  confidential.    How  is  this?    (Signed)  Clement. 

No.  6.  Time,  12.06  p.  m.,  sent  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  £d.  Hutton.  I  sent 
8  confidential  message  to  Barrett  and  immediately  you  put  it  on  wires.  Who  in 
hell  is  responsible  for  this  kind  of  work?    (Signed)  Clement. 

No.  7.  Time,  12.07  p.  m.,  sent  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  E.  F.  Hutton.  I  can 
not  understand  how  any  one  there  would  violate  a  confidential  message.  It  simply 
precludes  me  ever  sending  anything  again,  and  kills  our  sources  of  information  in  the 
future.    (Signed)  Clement. 

No.  8.  Time,  12.11  p.  m.,  sent  from  Chica^  to  New  York  to  Barrett.  We  have  a 
man  in  Washinc^ton  wno  gets  the  news.  I  think  it  up  to  you  to  sift  down  this  thing, 
«8  we  never  will  get  any  more  dope  from  him,  I  fear.  (Signed)  Clement. 
^  No.  9.  Time,  12.19  p.  m.,  sent  from  New  York  to  Chicago  to  Clement.  Our  Wash- 
ington wire  gave  us  similar  message  to  yours.  Others  have  same  information,  and  we 
put  it  out  as  it  is  more  or  less  generally  known.  Your  message  was  marked  confi- 
aential,  and  we  treated  it  so.    (Signed)  Cornell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  hour  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  12.19.     That  means  1.19,  I  take  it,  in  New  York. 

No.  10.  Time  1.02  p.  m.,  sent  by  Hutton  &  Co.  from  New  York  on  overland  wire 
to  K.  C,  Mul  and  All.    See  message  following. 

And  that  refers  to  No.  4. 

Please  treat  it  confidentially  and  do  not  give  it  any  publicity,  and  see  that  no  word 
of  it  gets  to  papers  and  outsiders.    (Signed )  B .  A .  E . ,  jr. 

Mr.  Ellis.  What  was  the  time  on  that  message,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  at  1.02  p.  m.     At  1.05  p.  m. 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  That  is  1.02  p.  m.  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Pou.  No;  it  would  be  2.02  p.  m.  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  2.02  p.  m.     It  is  1.02  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then,  of  course,  if  it  is,  it  is  2.02  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  follows  No.  11,  1.05  p.  m.,  which  is  the  one 
that  I  have  had  occasion  to  read  a  number  of  times  and  will  not  re- 
peat.    Then  at  the  end  it  says: 

Please  acknowledge  to  us  the  receipt  of  this  tel^ram.  All  of  our  messages  bear 
Chicago  time.    (Signed )  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co. 

And  then  the  indorsement  '^3.20  p.  m.''  as  the  hour  when  it  was 
sent  or  received. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  all  Chicago  messages  bear  Chicago 
time  and  New  York  messages  New  York  time  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  I  interpret  it  the  other  way,  that  the  Chicago 
messages  bear  the  hour  of  their  sending  from  Chicago  and  the  New 
York  messages  bear  the  Chicago  time  of  their  receipt  in  Chicago. 
So  that  it  is  literally  true  that  all  of  them  related  to  Chicago  time. 
Is  it  your  wish  that  this  should  become  a  part  of  the  record  ?  It  is 
made  substantially  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  desire  it  a  part  of  the  record. 
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(The  paper  referred  to  was  thereupon  marked  as  Exhibit  EUis-l.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  of  any  correspondence  .or  messages 
between  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  and  your  firm  with  regard  to  their 
furnishing  to  me,  upon  my  request,  these  telltale  messages  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  Clement,  Curtis  & 
Co.  furnished  this  entire  list  of  telegrams  without  the  knowledge  of 
your  house  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  they  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  made  no  effort  to  get  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Nor  your  house,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  So  far  as  I  know, 
f     Mr.  Whipple.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  tell- 
tale connected  with  any  of  your  system,  but  you  did  know  of  this 
telltale  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  there  are  no  further  questions  that  I  could 
put  to  this  witness  to  profit  or  advantage  at  the  moment,  and  without 
a  further  investigation  into  the  archives  of  the  concern,  and  I  mean 
by  that  further  mvestigation  as  to  what  papers  they  may  have  that 
are  not  yet  revealed,  if  any,  or  examination  as  to  code  messages  and 
telephone  messages  as  explaining  the  testimony  of  the  New  York 
operators. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  ElUs,  your  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
series  of  telegrams  from  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.,  criticising  the  firm  of 
Hutton  &  Co.  for  putting  on  the  wires  what  Mr.  Clement  called 
confidential  information.  What  is  your  explanation  of  that  criti- 
cism ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  any  explanation  of  it. 
I  did  not  consider  that  when  Clement-Curtis  wires  were  sent  to  me 
or  to  Barrett,  that  that  was  to  be  treated  by  me  for  my  own  individ- 
ual, personal  knowledge;  that  it  was  sent  to  me  as  a  matter  of  news 
rather  than  as  a  matter  which  was  of  importance  that  might  have  an 
effect  with  our  different  customers  who  are  long  of  the  stock  market 
or  short  of  the  market,  as  it  might  be,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
utihze  any  information  that  came  to  my  hands  in  tnat  way  and 
send  it  over  the  wire  and  call  the  attention  of  our  other  people  to  it. 
I  thought  that  was  the  reason  he  sent  it  to  me.  That  is  the  reason 
I  sent  it  out;  that  is  what  we  are  there  for. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  sent  it  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to 
you  a  matter  of  very  valuable  information  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Something  that  was  important  in  the  market;  yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  criticized  you  for  putting  it  on  your  private 
wires,  so  that  it  reached  others  on  your  wire  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.  I  did  not  put  it  on  the  wire.  As  I  understand 
it,  one  of  our  men  in  the  wire  room,  seeing  this  coming  over  the 
wire,  sent  out  what  we  call  a  flash,  which  is  a  condensed,  short 
message,  giving  the  gist  of  the  thing;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  you  have  answered  the  question.  The 
overland  wire  reaches  Kansas  City  and  Denver 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  And  Colorado  Springs  and  Salt  Lake 
and  San  Francisco. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  And  a  few  places  in  Arizona,  and  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  your  southern  wire  reaches  on  down  to  New 
Orleans  1 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Down  in  through  there  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  did  make  a  little  mistake 
inputting  that  out,  did  you  not? 

Air.  Ellis.  I  did  not  put  it  out. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  your  office. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  it  went  out  from  the  office.  If  I  had  thought 
that  Clement-Curtis  did  not  want  us  to  send  it  out,  I  would  not 
have  sent  it  out. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Curtis  is  a  practical  stock  broker,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  is  a  commission  house,  just  as  we  are.  He  is  not  an 
operator. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  wo  will  call  them  a  commission  house  just 
as  you  are. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  they  have  their  cUents. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  have  large  gperations  in  stocks  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  i 

ifr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  of  course,  if  information  such  as  you  had,  of  a 
valuable  and  confidential  nature,  were  spread  all  over  the  wires, 
others  besides  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  your  firm 
would  have  as  much  information  as  you  did  ? 

ilr.  Ellis.  Yes.  We  give  it  to  them  for  that  purpose,  to  create 
business  and  keep  them  informed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  Curtis  did  not  intend  that  you  should  give  it 
to  them,  apparently  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  evident  now.     I  did  not  know  that  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  So  that  that  information  was  for  the  use  of  E.  F. 
Hutton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.,  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  the  w^ay  he  meant  it  apparently. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  had  in 
their  possession  over  300,000  shares  of  stock  that  they  could  have 
^d  in  selling  short  on  that  day  and  have  made  $3,000,000,  in  that 
neighborhood  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  would  have  been  an  awful  chance  to  take  on  one 
menage.    I  think  that  is  evident. 

^  Mr.  Campbell.  The  head  of  your  firm  i^ook  a  little  flier  at  it,  did 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did.  He  may  have  boon  long  or 
short  of  stocks  previous  to  that  time,  but  whether  ho  sold  or  not  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  he  sold  on  that  day  ? 
,  Mr.  Ellis.  If  he  testified  that  he  did,  I  guess  he  did.     I  do  not 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  was  not  in  the  office,  you  say  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  He  was  not  there  when  this  message  came.     I  sent 
^™  m  answer  to  it. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  How  do  you  account  for  his  absence  from  the 
oflGlce  on  a  day  like  this  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Hutton  may  have  been  upstairs  or  dowrstairs  or 
out  to  lunch  or  at  the  bank. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  would  not  have  been  lounging  around  at  lunch 
that  day,  would  he  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir;  he  may  have  been  upstairs. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Could  he  have  been  at  any  other  office  or  in  con- 
sultation with  some  very  able  and  active  operator  on  the  stock 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  Mr.  Hutton's  habits  very 
well.  I  Ixmch  with  him  pretty  nearly  every  day,  and  I  do  not 
recall  Hutton  ever  having  gone  into  another  office,  and  I  do  not 
beheve  he  has  ever  given  any  man 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  You  have  acooimted  for  his  absence 
from  the  office. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Just  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  He  was  out  to 
lunch  or  upstairs  or  downstairs. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  was  not  there  to  answer  these  messages  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  at  this  particular  time  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Or  these  telegrams  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  did  not  get  these  telegrams,  Mr.  Campbell.  I  got 
this  telegram.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  showed  that  telegram  to  Sir. 
Hutton  until  long  after  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Which  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  This  telegram  that  they  are  referring  to  as  being  the 
wording  of  the  note. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  not  got  to  that  vet.  I  am  now  talking 
about  the  Clement  telegrams,  that  is,  when  ne  was  criticizing  you  for 
making  this  pubUc? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  that  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  Hutton  was  not  in  the  office  in  order  to  answer 
these  criticisms  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  correct;  not  from  Clement. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  maintain  a  system  of  private  wires  extending 
throughout  the  country,  probably  the  next  to  the  largest  system  oi 
private  wires  of  any;  brokerage  house  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  importance  or  a  part  of  the  importance  of 
those  wires  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  just  such  confidential  informa- 
tion as  you  have  been  testifying  to  here  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.  We  naturally  want  all  the  news  fliat  is  important 
that  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Elhs,  you  say  that  you  wrote  this  telegram 
marked  H-4  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  remember  just  where  you.  were  when  you 
wrote  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.     I  think  at  my  desk. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  wrote  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  AU  that  I  recall  is  taking  it  from  another  message  which 
I  had  in  my  hand  at  the  time.     That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No  ;  I  do  not  remember  anything  else  regarding  it. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  remember  about  having  this  criticism 
from  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  have  the  foundation  for  this  telegram  in 
your  possession  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  At  the  time  you  received  this  criticism  from  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  This  all  happened  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
I  do  not  remember  the  time.     We  were  jumping  around  pretty  lively. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  had  this  criticism  from  Chicago,  and  now  I  ask 
you  if  you  had  this  basis  for  this  telegram  in  your  nand  at  the  time 
you  were  receiving  this  criticism  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  can  not  say.     I  do  not  know,  frankly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  know  how  long  this  was  in  your  office 
before  you  sent  this  wire:  *'Our  Washington  wire  gave  us  same" — 
strike  out  same — '^similar  message  to  yours.''  Do  you  know  how 
long  this  had  been  in  your  possession  before  you  sent  this  wire  ? 

mi,  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  had  this  confidential  information  in  your 
office  and  were  treating  it  just  as  Clement  had  intended  you  to  treat 
the  information  he  had  sent.  You  did  not  give  this  out  through  the 
flash,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Oh,  no;  it  was  sent  out  at  1.45. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  holding  that  until  later 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing) .  So  the  time  clock  says. 

Mr.  Campbell.  One  forty-five  in  New  York  would  be  pretty  near 
the  close  of  the  market  by  the  time  it  reaches  Chicago;  it  woiild  not 
give  very  much  time  in  Uhicago  and  Denver  and  San  Francisco 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing) .  An  hour. 

Mr.  Campbell  (contmuing).  For  the  ^^ lambs"  who  come  in, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Ellis.  An  hour. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Would  it  give  time  for  gathering  up  a  few  lambs 
in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  and  getting  them  into  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  time  to  save  thena  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  1  have  heard  the  expression  *4ambs"  used,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, but  what  they  did  or  how  tney  disseminated  the  information, 
I  am  not  able  to  say.  As  a  whole,  we  do  not  know  their  customers 
they  may  send  us  orders  to  buy  or  sell  for. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  did  not  give  them  this  piece  of  very  valuable 
information  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  As  soon  as  it  was  received,  no ;  I  do  not  think  we  did, 
and  I  was  busy 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing) .  Why  were  you  holding  this  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  For  no  particular  reason.  1  have  no  recollection  of 
holdmg  it  for  any  particular  reason.     I  believe  it  was  on  my  desk. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  talk  a  little  bit  less  and  answej  my  questions 
a  Utile  more  directly. 

Now,  that  your  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  does  it  not  occur  to 
you  that  the  fact  is  that  this  message  had  been  in  your  possession  for 
a  long  time  and  that  it  was  being  used  by  Barrett,  who  was  selling, 
and  by  Hutton,  who  was  selling 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing) .  Barrett  never  saw  it 

Mr.  Campbell.  Wait  until  I  get  the  question  finished. 
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Mr.  Ellis.  All  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Hutton  was  out  of  the  office.  In  order  to  give 
advantage  to  members  of  the  firm  and  any  friends  they  might  have 
on  a  break  that  this  would  cause  in  the  market  as  soon  as  it  was 
given  out 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  Mr.  Barrett,  I  do  not  think,  has  ever  seen 
that  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Then  put  it  to  me  again. 

(The  stenographer  thereupon  read  as  foDows:) 

Mr.  Campbell.  Hutton  wsus  out  of  the  office.  In  order  to  give  advantage  to  memben 
of  the  firm  and  any  friends  they  might  have  on  a  break  that  this  would  cause  in  the 
market  as  soon  as  it  was  given  out 

Mr.  Campbell.  Hutton  was  selling. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Hutton  was  what  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Hutton  was  selling,  and  Barrett  was  selling. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Ellis.  During  the  day 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  Hutton  was  out  of  the  office  probably  selling 
with  some  large  operator. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  he  was  out  to  lunch.  It  was  fust  about  lunch 
time.     I  never  knew  him  to  sell 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  was  a  very  nervous  and  very  important  dav, 
and  his  presence  must  have  been  more  important  elsewnere  than  in 
the  office,  or  more  profitable  elsewhere  than  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Under  oath,  I  will  swear  here,  as  I  recall  this  thing 
now,  that  Hutton  did  not  see  that  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  no,  no;  wait,  wait.  I  have  not  asked  you 
that. 

Mr.  Ellis.  And  therefore  that  they  could  not  have  been  doing 
these  things. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  these  operations  were  going  on  in  advance  of 
sending  this  telegram  out,  which  would  break  the  market. 

Mr.  Ellis.  But  if  they  never  saw  that,  how  would  they 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  Oh,  no;  But  the  fact  is,  thev  were 
selling.  The  fact  is  that  Hutton  was  out  of  the  office,  and  tne  fact 
is  that  this  was  not  sent  out  as  soon  as  you  received  it. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  was  a  very  busy  man,  and  I  sent  it  along  the  line.  I 
did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  that  as  a  market  factor.  I 
did  not  show  it  to  Hutton;  I  did  not  show  it  to  Barrett  until  after  it 
had  been  sent  out.  That  is  the  other  message.  I  probably  showed 
it  to  them  somewhere  along  about  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Campbell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  might  have  come  in  on  a 
wheelbarrow,  so  far  as  its  importance  goes  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  do  not  get  them  on  wheelbarrows. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  that  what  you  want  the  committee  to  under- 
stand  

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  Our  records,  Mr. 

Mr.  Campbell  (continuing).  That  it  was  left  around  the  office 
without  regard  to  its  importance;  is  that  what  you  want  the  com- 
mittee to  understand  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  Mr.  Hutton, 
nor  Mr.  Barrett,  nor  no  other  man  in  our  office,  that  I  recall  at  that 
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time— no  individual,  no  personal  friend  of  mine,  or  any  customer  of 
ours  knew  the  contents  of  that  message 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  That  is  a  voluntary 
statement. 

Mr.  Ellis  (continuing).  Until  it  was  sent  out  over  our  wires. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  out  of  you  is  whether  or 
not  you  regard  this  is  of  no  importance  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  an  important  message;  of  course  it  is;  but  I  do 
not  consider  it — ^no,  sir;  that  message  never  put  the  market  down 
that  afternoon,  not  one  5-cent  piece. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  did  not  ask  you 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  That  is  an  exaggeration,  but  I  mean 
that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  CAitPBELL.  Mr.  Ellis,  I  did  not  ask  you  if  it  broke  the  market; 
I  did  not  ask  you  that  at  all.  I  asked  you  if  it  had  not  been  in  the 
office  during  the  time  that  members  of  your  firm  were  selling  and  was 
not  made  public  until  long  afterwards. 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  it  was  they  never  had  seen  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  a' mere  conclusion  of  yours;  you  do  not 
know  who  saw  it  before  you  did. 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  handed  to  me  and  put  on  my  desk,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  went  off  my  desk. .  Somebody  might  have  seen  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I5o  you  know  whether  it  came  right  off  the  wire  to 
your  desk  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  know  but  what  it  came  to  Barrett  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  think  it  did;  it  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  no. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  know  but  what  it  came  to  Mr.  Hutton, 
do  you  ?    He  is  the  head  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  could  not  say  that  I  did  not.  It  did  not  go  to  Hutton, 
Wause  Hutton  afterwards  had  a  very  vague  recollection  of  that. 
He  did  not  see  that  telegram  until  after  2  o'clock  that  day — it  might 
have  been  a  quarter  to  3  or  3  o'clock,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  telegram  to  Barrett  went  to  you,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Which  telegram  to  Barrett?  There  were  evidently 
severally  of  them  I  did  not  see. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No.  4. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No.  4. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Eleven  fifty-three. 

Mr.  Ellis.  What  was  the  contents  of  it? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  The  first  confidential  telegram. 

{fr-  Ellis.  That  Clement  sent  to  Barrett  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  not  that  go  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

^-  Whipple  arose  and  stepped  toward  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Ellis  (to  Mr.  Whipple).  Wait  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Let  us  nave  your  answer. 

^-  Ellis.  The  message  addressed  to  Barrett  did  not  come  to  me. 
^*lr.  Campbell  [exhibiting  paper  to  witness]:  That  is  Clement  to 

.1  ^-  Et.Li8.  If  I  made  the  statement  yesterday  or  Saturday  or  to-day 
iiat  thia  message  came  to  me,  was  delivered  to  me  directly,  it  is  very, 
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very  wrong;  and  I  never  meant  to  say  any  such  thing.    This  message 
was  addressed  to  Barrett,  and  I  supposed  was  delivered  to  Barrett. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  want  to  now  change  the  answer  you  made 
before  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  there  is  anything  on  the  record  like  that,  I  certainly 
want  to  correct  it.     I  did  not  mean  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  want  to  know  if  you  wrote  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  wrote  this  [indicating] ;  yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  sent  that  as  an  answer  to  this  telegram? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  an  answer  evidently  to  two  or  three  other  tele- 
grams that  came  in  the  meantime.  Tiie  flash  that  went  out  of  our 
office,  which  Clement  criticized  us  for  sending  and  which  he  wired 
about  in  two  or  three  messages,  which  are  included  there,  this  is  the 
answer  to  Clement  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  the  answer  to  this  telegram 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  to  those  others. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  said  my  telegrams  to  Clement  was  the  answer  to  his 
messages  to  me  or  to  Hutton,  not  to  Barrett.  I  do  not  answer 
Barrett's  messages;  if  Barrett  is  there  he  answers  his  own  messages. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  you  do  not  include  this  among  the  messages 
from  Clement  that  you  answered,  when  you  wrote  this  message  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  part  of  them;  I  do  not  know  whether  one  of  three 
or  four  messages,  and  I  answered  Clement's  message — I  answered  a 
message  that  he  sent  to  me. 

Mr.  liENROOT.  You  had  seen  that  by  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  had  seen  that  by  that  time,  naturally;  when  Clement 
wired  me  about  it  I  wanted  to  see  what  he  was  criticising,  and  I 
found  out  he  had  sent  out  a  flash  from  a  message  which  Clement  had 
sent  to  Barrett. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 


AFTER   RECESS. 


The  Chairman.  Proceed,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Ellis,  you  observed  from  that  list  of  telegrams 
passing  between  Hutton  &  Co.  and  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  that  Barrett 
only  sent  one  telegram  and  that  was  the  one  to  Clement  in  which  he 
said,  "I  am  selling  again,''  or  "selling  stocks  again." 

Mr.  Ellis.  Selling  stocks  again;  yos. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  think  that  was  an  answer  to  Clement's  tele- 
gram? 

Mr.  Ellis.  A  partial  answer,  I  would  consider  it.  Wliat  he 
*'  thinks  of  the  market,"  as  I  recall  Clement  s  inquiry,  and  Barrett  said, 
''I  am  selling  stocks  again." 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  know  how  soon  after  the  Clement 
message  came  that  Barrett  made  this  reply  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Coming  back  to  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
important  telegram,  why  do  you  place  such  small  value  on  that  tele- 
gram as  a  stocK  indicator  or  DrcaK  ? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  We  had  been  advised  early  in  the  morning  that  the 
message  was  to  come,  and  that  was  important.  The  market  would 
have  noticed  a  message  of  that  kind,  pernaps,  and  it  would  have  paid 
some  attention  to  it.  After  the  actual  news  is  out,  as  a  rule,  the 
thing  has  been  discounted ;  that  is  the  usual  result. 

m,  Campbell.  What  do  you  mean  by  "early  in  the  morning,'^ 
before  the  market  opened  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  No.    The  message  that  Clement  sent,  whenever  the 

time  may  have  been 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  Oh,  no.  I  am  now  referring  to  the 
message  that  you  had  upon  which  you  based  your  telegram  to  ''Rod 
and  all.'' 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  message  was  not  received  by  me  until  sometime 
late  in  the  middle  of  the  dav  or  the  early  afternoon. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  had 
information  ''early  in  the  morning''? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  I  mean  the  Clement  message.     I  do  not  know 
just  the  hour  it  was  received. 
Mr.  Campbell.  That  reached  you  at  11.47? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  late  in  the  morning,  then,  I  would  say. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Well,   was   there    anything   in    that   message   of 
Clement's  that  described  or  indicated  wnat  the  message  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Just  a  proposal  of  peace  message,  which  the  newspapers 
*^^d  been  talking  about  for  a  day  or  two  before  that  perhaps,  mti- 
^ating  something  of  that  kind  was  about  to  come. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Ellis,  that  your  firm  come  upon  the 
stand  and  say  that  that  message  to  "Rod  and  all"  was  of  no  con- 
seauence  ? 

ilr.  Ellis.  I  do  not — I  mean  marketwise.  I  mean  Hutton  &  Co. 
and  myself,  having  received  the  message,  did  not  think  that  it  was 
of  any  very  great  importance  to  the  market;  that  we  did  not  act  by 
advising  our  customers  to  sell  their  stocks  out  quick  or  do  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  we  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  record — I  think  our  booka 

^1  confirm  this — ^make  any  effort 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  you  did  not  advise  your  customers  ? 
Mr.  Ellis  (continuing).  To  dispose  of  anything. 
Mr.  Caaipbell.  You  did  not  advise  your  customers  to  sell,  but  did 
you  sell  your  customeis'  stock  short  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  the  question. 
Mr.  Ellis.  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Then  what  stocks  were  Barrett  and  Hutton  selling  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Barrett  was  selling  stocks  of  his  clients,  but  on  its 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  the  clients  of  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  for  their  account,  not  for  his  account,  not  for 
W^ton  &  Co.'s  account,  but  for  their  individual  account. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But,  is  that  what  he  meant  when  he  said,  ''I  am 
seUmg  again"? 
Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  what  he  meant. 
^'  Campbell.  He  did  not  say,  *'  We  are  selling  again  "  ? 
.Mr. Ellis.  No,  he  did  not:  as  I  recall  his  teiegram,  ''I  am  selling 
stocks."  «3        ' 

Ml"- Campbell.  Again? 

^-  Ellis.  Again — that  he  was  selling  for  his  clients. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Hut  ton  testified  that  he  sold  stocks.  He  did  not 
say  he  was  selling  his  chents'  stocks. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  understand 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is,  selling  for  his  chents. 

Mr.  Ellis  (continuing).  That  Hutton  sold  all  together  a  thousand 
shares  of  Utah  Copper,  and  I  do  not  know  the  date  on  which  it  was 
sold,  but  I  am  unaer  the  impression  that  it  was  sold  prior  to  the  20th 
of  December. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  vou  think  that  Hutton  and  Barrett  thought 
this  message  to  ''Rod  and  all"  was  of  any  importance  on  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  testified  in  the  forenoon  that  Mr.  Barrett  had  not 
seen  this  message  up  to  the  time  it  had  been  sent  out,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  saw  it  after  it  had  been  sent  out,  and  I  feel  very  positive  in 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Hutton  had  not  seen  that  message  previous 
to  it  being  sent  out  over  our  wires  by  me  at  1.41  or  whatever  it  may 
have  been. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  did  you  regard  the  contents  of  this  telegram 
so  carefully  if  it  was  of  so  httle  value  and  importance  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  regard  it  carefully  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  were  carefully  conceahng  it  from  Hutton,  a 
partner,  and  from  Barrett,  a  partner? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  am  not  concealing  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  vou  say  they  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  delivered  to  me  and  was  on  my  desk,  and  I 
sat  down  and  wrote  at  some  time  shortly  after  the  receipt — ^I  do  not 
know  just  when — a  message  to  our  correspondents  along  the  wires. 
I  did  not  go  in  and  pull  down  the  shades  and  close  the  door  and  say, 
''Here,  Hutton  and  Barrett" — and  so  on — '*here  is  a  piece  of  news. 
Let  us  get  together  and  make  a  lot  of  money."  I  did  not  advise 
Hutton. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  not  that  just  what  you  did  when  you  received 
this  message,  along  about  the  morning  of  the  18th? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  message  was  received  by  me  on  the  day  of  the  20th, 
and  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  message  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
message  which  you  have  here,  advising  our  correspondents  that  this 
note  was  coming.  We  received  nothing  previous  to  that  time,  to  my 
recollection,  regarding  the  peace  note  or  anything  else  coming  from 
Washington  that  womd  be  important,  and  the  first  knowledge  I  had 
of  anything  of  that  kind  came  over  our  wires  from  Chicago  on  the 
mommg  of  the  20th,  as  the  record  shows  somewhere,  shortly  before 
12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  now  talking  about  the  telegram  that  you 
sent  to  ''Rod  and  all,"  when  it  was  too  late  to  help  *'Rod  and  all" 
get  into  the  market.  I  asked  you  if  you  did  not  receive  that  tele- 
gram the  morning  of  the  18th? 

Mr.  Ellis.  My  recollection  is  that  I  received  that  telegram  be- 
tween— somewhere  between  12  and  2  o'clock,  apparently  before  2 
o'clock,  because  I  sent  my  wire  out  at  1.41,  which  is  time-clocked,  as 
most  of  our  messages  are;  and  from  what  I  gathered  here  and  the 
testimony  of  others,  I  would  say  that  that  wire  was  received  by  me 
about  1  o'clock  on  that  particular  day,  the  20th  of  December. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Ellis,  all  your  telegraphers  say 
you  did  not  receive  it  over  your  wire. 
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Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  heard  that  stated  since  I  have  been  here,  but  I 
am  making  the  statement 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  they  say  that  they  are  not  mistaken  about  it. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  differ  with  them.  That  message  was  handed  to  me 
in  my  ofBce  on  that  day  by  some  individual  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  handed  to  you 
directly  off  the  wire  or  whether  it  was  simply  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion, saying,  *'Now,  we  are  safe  in  sending  this  out  to  *Rod  and  all' "  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  Drought  immediately  to  me, 
but  I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  as  soon  as  it  came  off  of  the 
wire  in  the  regular  order  of  our  business,  that  whoever  handed  the 
message  out  gave  it  to  a  man  called  ''Jimmie,"  who  takes  these 
messages  from  the  wire  room  to  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Button,  and  myself 
and  otners,  or  some  employee  that  would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
as  a  messenger  from  the  wire  room  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm. 
That  is  the  method  we  employ  up  there;  or  it  might  possibly  have 
been  our  secretary,  a  Mrs.  Jaffa,  who  looks  after  Mr.  Hutton*s 
correspondence  and  my  own.  Those  are  the  people  that  would  be 
likely  to  bring  a  telegram  Uke  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Ellis,  you  know  the  value  that  Clement  places 
upon  the  subject  matter  that  he  had  in  his  telegram  which  did  not 
disclose  the  contents  of  the  President's  note,  as  your  telegram  did  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  it  not  strike  the  members  of  the  firm  of 
Button  &  Co.  when  they  got  this  information  direct  from  Washington 
that  ''here  is  a  chance,''  and  that  you  did  '^puU  down,"  figuratively 
speaking,  ''the  curtains,"  and  that  Hutton  did  seU  and  Barrett  did 
sell,  and  that  after  it  was  too  late  to  help  out  the  people  on  vour  wires 
or  the  customers  on  your  wires,  the  small  "lambs,"  that  then  it  was 
given  out  to  "Rod  and  aD." 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  never  occurred  to  me. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  never  occurred  to  you,  but  it  occurred  to 
Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  that  they  had  some  valuable  information  and 
criticized  you  very  severely  for  sending  it  out  even  as  a  stock  flash. 

Mr.  Ellis.  But,  Mr.  Campbell,  our  books  and  our  records,  which 
are  open  to  your  committee  and  your  experts,  give  the  transactions 
made  by  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  on  that  day,  and  a  copy  of  all  the  trans- 
actions go  to  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  wnere  we  clear  our 
stocks,  sell  and  deliver  and  receive  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But,  Mr.  Ellis,  you  are  not  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  trying  to. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  arguing  now. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  not  mean  to  argue;  I  am 
trying  to  give  you  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Why  is  it  that  on  so  important 
a  telegram  as  this — and  I  repeat  again — every  member  of  vour  firm 
says,  "Why,  that  is  a  matter  of  no  importance?"  You  left  it  lying 
around,  as  you  say,  for  some  hours  or  for  some  time,  before  you  sent 
it  out  to  "Kod  and  all."  Why  do  you  place  this  tele^am  in  the  list 
of  papers  aroimd  your  oflEice  tnat  were  of  Uttle  or  no  importance  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  been  in  Wall  Street  long  enough  to  know  that 
Wall  Street  anticipates  things;  that  it  sells  before  something  comes 
out  if  it  is  going  to  be  bad,  and  that  when  the  rumored  news  comes 
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out  and  is  made  public  then  that  the  effect  is  gone;  that  is  the  time 
the  speculator 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  this  was  not  made  public  until  you  sent  it 
out  to  ''Rod  and  aU" 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell  (continuing).  At  1.54.  What  have  you  to  say 
about  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  What  wire  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  stock  market.  The  Street  had  not  had  the 
benefit  of  this  news  until  you  sent  it  out  over  your  private  wires  at 
1.54. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  we  received  the  message  at  half-past  12  or  1 
o'clock  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  did  not  send  it  out  until  1.54. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  we  did  not  send  it  out  until  1.54.  I  do  not  know 
when  we  received  it  either.     I  say  ''thereabouts." 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  what  the  record  of  the  stock  exchange 
is,  or  the  transactions  of  the  sales  is ;  that  is  all  pubUc  matter  we  can 
get,  and  from  that  show  all  sales  between  half-past  12  and  1  o'clock, 
and  the  time  of  sending  this  message  out.  Our  books  are  available, 
our  records  are  there,  and  any  expert  accountant  can  go  through 
them  any  time  he  wants  to  ana  look  over  them  and  see  what  stocks 
were  sold  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  any  particular  time  of  the  day, 
and  then  tell  you  gentlemen  whether  or  not  we  acted  on  the  infor- 
mation that  had  been  received  by  us  over  the  wires.  To  my  own 
particular  knowledge 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  your  books  do  not  show  transactions  or  sales 
made  by  the  members  of  your  firm  through  some  other  broker. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  willing  to  swear  now,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge  

Air.  Campbell  (interj^osing).  Answer  my  question.  Your  books 
would  not  show  that,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  They  would. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Your  books  would  show  sales  made.  For  instance^ 
if  Button  while  he  was  out  of  the  office  had  called  upon  some  other 
broker  and  said,  "Sell  50  or  100  or  500,"  or  any  other  number  of 
shares  of  Steel  short  for  me 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  Mr.  Hut  ton  or  Mr.  Barrett,  to  my 
knowledge 

Mr.  Campbell  (Continuing).  Your  books  would  not  show  that, 
would  they  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  it  was  done  in  one  way,  they  would.  If  they  cleared 
that  stock  for  us  and  disguised  from  whom  that  stock  was  coming,  it 
would  be  sold  for  my  account,  cleared  by  the  other  house,  and  then 
delivery  made  to  the  purchaser,  and  there  would  be  a  record  of  our 
having  delivered  to  that  house,  and  thus  clearing  so  many  shares  of 
stock  or  whatever  the  amount  may  be.  If  I  called  the  house  up  direct 
and  said,  '^Here,  I  want  to  open  an  account  with  you  and  nave  a 

?orsonal,  individual,  account;  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  know  it, 
ou  sell  so  much  stock  for  my  account,"  then  it  would  not  appear. 
That  is  the  distinction. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  know  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  met  the  man;  yes. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  regard  him  as  a  successful  operator  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Very. 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  man  who  knows  a  good  thing  or  a  good  hunch 
or  a  good  tip  when  he  sees  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  does. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  know  that  he  regarded  your  message  to 
'Rod  and  all"  as  of  so  gi-eat  importance  that  ne  said  if  he  had  known 
that  he  would  have  commenced  selling  in  the  morning  and  would 
have  sold  hard  and  fast  and  consciously  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Baruch  is  one  of  the  exceptional  men  dealing  iii 
Wall  Street,  recognized  as  being  a  man  of  very  keen  mind  and  an 
expert  operator  in  the  Street,  and  he  has  been  a  very  successful 
operator. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  look  like 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  realize  you  did  not  answer  the  question  by 
saying  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

(The  stenographer  thereupon  read  the  questicm  and  asnwer 
referred  to  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  know  that  he  regarded  your  message  to  ''Rod  and  all" 
as  of  80  fce&t  importance  that  he  said  if  he  had  known  that  he  would  have  commenced 
selling  m  the  morning  and  would  have  sold  hard  and  fast  and  consciously? 

Mr.  Ellm.  Mr.  Baruch  is  one  of  the  exception  men  dealing  in  Wall  Street,  recog- 
nized as  being  a  man  of  very  keen  mind  and  an  expert  operator  in  the  Street,  and  he 
has  been  a  very  successful  operator. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  asked  you  a  question  to  be  answered  yes  or  no, 
and  you  gave  Mr.  Baruch's  autobiography. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  my  thought  of  Mr.  Baruch;  that  expresses  it. 
I  did  not  know  that  he  ever  referred  to  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  concur  in  your  opinion  as  to  Mr  Baruch's  ability. 
Your  Mr.  Hutton  is  a  pretty  shrewd  operator  liimself ,  is  he  not  ? 

Ifr.  Ellis.  I  could  not  say  that  he  was  or  was  not.  I  have  seen 
him  make  profits  and  also  losses. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  not  so  slow  yourself. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  not  a  trader. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  you  look  as  though  you  would  know  a  good 
thing  as  a  market  indicator. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Campbell,    i  ou  have  been  successful  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have. 

Mr.  Campbell.  One  of  the  largest  brokerage  houses  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  iVnd  yet  you  say  that  you  saw  no  stock-market 
value  in  this? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  sell  any  stocks,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  the 
next  day  the  market  went  much  lower. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  saw  no  stock-market  value  in  this  telegram? 
That  can  be  answered  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  did  you  send  it  out  to  '^Rod  and  alV'? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  interesting. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  To  anybody  that  had  any  Wall  Street  interests  or  in- 
vestments or  speculation. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  noted  the  last  two  lines  or  the  last  clause 
which  you  sent  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbeli..  '^Looked  on  as  move  of  great  moment.''     To  what 
did  that  refer? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  was  copied  from  a  message  I  had  received. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  know,  but  '*a  move  of  great  moment'' 

Mr.  Ellis.  To  the  world. 

Mr.  Campbell.  To  the  world.     It  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
stock  market? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  apply  it  that  way,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  tnought  that  that  was  a  movement  of  great 
moment  to  the  world? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Probably  helped  the  allies? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  think  so  much  about  it;  I  just  sent  it  along, 
as  it  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  regard  it  as  being  a  movement  of  great 
moment  to  the  neutrals  or  to  the  belligerents? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  very  interesting  to  all  the  world,  both  the  bellig- 
erents and  the  neutrals. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  sent  it  out  over  your  private  wires  to  stock 
brokers,  not  because  it  had  value  as  a  producer  of  movement  in  the 
stock  market,  but  just  to  show  your  correspondents  and  friends  on  the 
wires  that  there  was  a  movement  of  great  moment,  either  to  the 
belligerents  or  to  the  neutrals. 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  an  important  message  to  send  out. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  had  no  value  as  a  market  indicator  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  know  what  its  effect  would  be  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  manager  of  the  telephone  company  in  the 
room? 

Mr.  PoKTER.  He  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  desires,  Mi*.  Porter,  that  your 
records  be  accessible  to  counsel  and  the  committee,  and  have  entered 
an  order  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  one  word? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Porter.  That  is  that  our  company  has  at  all  times  endeavored 
to  maintain  inviolably  the  secrecy  and  the  confidence  that  goes  with 
our  service,  but  we  recognize  your  summons  and  will  obey  it. 

Mr.  Por.  Mr.  Kllis,  you  spoke  of  the  coming  note  as  *'a  possible 
proposal  of  pence."  If  it  had  turned  out  to  be  a  possible  proposal  of 
peace  from  the  one  great  neutral  power,  it  would  have  been  informa- 
tion of  supreme  importance,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Por.  Then,  if  that  information  of  supreme  importance  should 
have  been  obtained  in  a  confidential  way  bv  some  one  and  coimiiuni- 
cated  in  a  confidential  way  to  one  firm  or,  I  will  say,  one  person,  that 
firm  or  person  could  have  used  it  to  very  great  financial  advantage, 
could  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis,  lie  could. 

Mr.  Per.  Assuming  that  you  were  the  pei-son  that  would  be  the 
recipient  of  this  information  of  supreme  importance,  you  would  not 
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consider  it  immoral  to  use  that  information  in  your  dealings  on  Wall 
Street  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  have  used  the  information  personally,  yes;  that 
would  be  my  privilege.     In  this  case,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  In  view  of  your  answer  to  these  three  questions,  to  wit, 
that  you  had  heard  that  this  coming  information  might  be  a  proposal 
from  the  greatest  neutral  power  in  the  world,  a  proposal  for  peace; 
that  the  information  would  have  been  of  great  nnancial  value  if  it 
had  been  obtained  by  one  firm  or  one  person  financially;  that  you 
considered  it  not  immoral  to  have  used  that  information,  why  do  you 
persist  in  tilling  this  committee  that  you  considered  it  a  matter  of 
little  or  no  importance  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Because  the  message  preceding  that,  which  gave  the 
information  to  us  and  the  Street  and  others,  was  the  important  mes- 
sage marketwise.  People — traders  and  speculators — speculate  on 
coming  things,  and  had  they  felt  or  believed  that  a  peace  message  was 
coming,  as  they  did  perhaps,  a  lot  of  them,  they  would  have  acted  on 
the  first  message,  and  when  the  second  message  came  out,  if  it  was 
correct  and  they  believed  it  was  correct  and  gave  the  thing  that  was 
to  be  published  generally,  it  is  more  than  Ukely  that  that  is  the  time 
that  tney  would  liave  probably  taken  in  their  short  commitments,  or 
maybe  not;  that  they  would  have  waited,  and  had  they  waited  they 
would  have  been  fortimate,  because  there  came  along  another  mes- 
sage saying  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  war,  and  that  gave  the 
market  a  shock,  and,  of  course,  anybody  that  was  short  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  in  at  a  profit  any  short  commitments  that  he 
might  have  had  outstanding  wnen  that  news  arrived  on  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  market  did  not  act  in  response  to  the  early  morning 
rumors  that  you  say  were  floating  around,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  My  recollection  of  the  market  was  that  we  had  a  very 
active  session  that  day  and  several  days  preceding  that  and  several 
days  after  that. 

Air.  Pou.  I  am  speaking  now 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  without  looking  at  the 
records  of  the  transactions. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  except  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Pou.  Then,  when  the  information  did  come,  you  said  a  while 
ago,  you  beheved  it  to  be  entirely  reUable  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  believed  it  to  be  rehable,  yes:  otherwise  I  never  would 
have  put  it  out. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  came  to  you  confidentially  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  came  to  us  confidentially. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  did  not  think  it  immoral  to  use  it  I 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  Why  did  you  not  at  once  go  to  work  and  jump  in  and 
use  it? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  speculate  in  the  market  myself  to  any  extent ; 
that  is  not  our  function.  We  are  a  commission  house,  vfe  take 
infonnation  as  we  get  it  and  send  it  over  the  wire  to  our  different 
correspondents;  they  give  it  to  their  customers,  and  those  are  the 
people  who  speculate.  We  are  the  commission  brokers;  we  make 
our  money  as  the  result  of  their  activities  in  the  market,  and  we 
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charge  them  a  commission  on  every  transaction  we  make  on  the  New 
York  Exchange.     That  is  our  business. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  you  not  say  less  than  five  minutes  ago,  or  did  vou 
not  say  not  less  than  ten  minutes  ago  that  you  had  not  used  the  inIo^ 
mation  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  For  my  own  personal  advantage;  yes,  I  did  make  that 
statement.  I  did  not  use  it  for  my  own  personal  benefit.  I  did  not 
sell  for  my  own  account  any  stocks.  I  was  benefited  in  my  busmess, 
if  other  people  sold  stocks  for  their  account  through  me,  because  they 
would  pay  to  me  a  commission  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent,  and  that 
is  my  business,  that  of  a  commission  broker. 

Mr.  Pou.  There  is  one  more  feature  about  this  whole  business 
that  I  myself  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend,  and  that  is  that 
you  say  that  you  consider  this  was  a  ** possible  proposal  of  peace" 
from  our  Government.  There  could  not  have  been  anything  more 
important  that  that,  short  of  actual  peacx3  itself,  scarcely,  that  one 
could  think  of — that  you  considered  it  entirely  proper  to  use  this 
information.  Now,  why  all  this  attempt  at  concealment?  Why  not 
come  out  and  say  to  tne  w^orld,  "We  got  this  information:  we  got 
it  in  our  own  way.  We  think  it  i&  proper,  and  we  are  going  to  use 
it.  If  you  don't  like  it,  it  is  none  of  your  business?"  Wny  this 
concelament  from  one  partner  by  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  There  was  no  concealment.  Our  office  is  a  busy  place. 
The  message  was  sent  to  me  at  a  given  hour.  I  did  not  take  the 
message.  I  had  a  thousand  things  to  do  on  that  day,  as  I  have 
pretty  nearly  every  day  on  an  active  market,  and  to  go  out  and  see 
that  partner  or  mention  it  to  them— whatever  I  may  have  been 
doing,  I  probably  finished  and  some  other  interruption  came  along, 
and  when  I  had  time  I  sat  down  and  made  a  copy  of  that  message 
and  sent  it  over  the  wires.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Barrett 
ever  saw  the  message,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  Hutton  saw  it, 
before  3  o'clock  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  consicfered  it  of  the  importance  you  say  it  is, 
whv  on  earth  was  it  that  you  did  not  show  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  were  borrowing  on  that  day  and  at  that  time  a 
great  deal  of  money.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  business  going  through 
our  hands.  We  were  very  much  worried,  as  everybody  in  tne  Street 
was,  to  get  our  deliveries  out  and  to  get  oiu*  loans  through,  and  get 
our  money  in.  The  money  market  was  a  factor,  and  a  very  important 
factor,  and  it  was  difficult  to  borrow  money  around  that  period; 
and  those  are  the  things  that  were  taking  my  time,  and  I  gave  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  that,  because  that  is  the  most  important 
part  of  oiu*  business,  as  a  commission  house — ^that  and  numerous 
other  things  which  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment;  but  I  am  busy 
from  the  time  I  go  there  imtil  very  often  late  in  the  evening.  Our 
men  had  been  working  all  day  and  half  of  the  night,  and  we  have  a 
large  force.  Two  or  three  of  the  heads  of  our  departments  w^ere  ill, 
as  the  result  of  being  run  down  and  broken  down  in  health.  Mr. 
Hutton,  I  think,  might  have  testified  he  may  have  been  away  a 
month  or  six  weeks  previous  to  this  inquiry  in  New  York,  for  the 
reason  that  his  healtn  was  broken  down,  and  immediately  he  came 
back  and  got  the  forces  in  hand  I  jumped  out  for  a  holiday  to  get  a 
change  of  scene  and  a  litthv  fresh  air.  That  was  the  condition  of 
our  business  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Pou.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  information 
which  it  was  saia  was  coming  on  a  little  later 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing) .   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou  (continuing).  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  knew 
that  millions  could  be  made  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  know  that.  That  is,  it  so  developed  that  the 
action  of  the  market  was  such  that  money  could  have  been  made 
out  of  that  information  had  it  been  used  ? 

Mr.  Pou.  Money  could  have  been  made  out  of  it;  and  in  spite  of 
those  things  you  were  there  in  that  building  with  your  two  partners 
and  never  said  a  word  to  either  of  them  about  it  until  the  market 
was  about  closed. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Four  partners. 

Mr.  Pou.  Four  partners  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Four  partners. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  you  never  said  a  thing  about  it  to  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  that  I  recall  to  any  one. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  not  think  that  extremelv  remarkable  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not,  because  I  did  it,  and  I  have  not  done  very 
many  remarkable  things  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  seems  you  have  done  one. 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  newspapers,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been  talking 
about  this  proposal;  it  nad  been  rumored  around. 

Mr.  Pou.  Everybody  had  been  sajdng  that  something  would  take 
place,  but  did  it  get  down  to  a  definite  form  until  this  information 
that  begun  to  find  its  way  into  your  office;  1  mean  definite  information? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  was  the  first  definite  information  I  had  of  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  Then  you  kept  that  to  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  For  15  or  20  minutes  or  a  half  an  hour;  yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  relation  to  this  first  tele^am  from 
Clement  &  Co.  to  Barrett,  marked  ^'confidential."  You  have  testi- 
fied that  you  did  not  regard  that  as  confidential  to  your  firm,  but 
confidential  to  your  firm  and  your  correspondents,  and  you  there- 
fore felt  at  liberty  to  use  the  information  as  to  your  correspondents. 
Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  true;  that  is  why  infoi-mation  is  sent  to  us. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  said  that  based  on  that  the  stock  flash 
was  sent  out  that  '*  reports  have  it  that  the  State  Department  will 
issue  a  statement  to-oay  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects." 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  was  sent  out;  yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And,  as  the  result  of  that,  Clement  in  a  series  of 
tclcCTams  bitterly  complained  over  the  violation  of  their  confidence. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  in  reply  to  that  you  yourself  wrote  a  telegram, 
which  was  marked  '* personal"  and  sent  it  to  Clement  &  Co.,  reading 
avS  follows : 

Our  Waehington  wire  gave  us  similar  message  to  yours.  Others  have  same  informa- 
tion, aad  we  put  it  out,  as  it  is  more  or  less  generally  known.  Your  message  was 
marked  confidential,  and  we  treated  it  so. 

If  you  did  not  regard  that  first  message  of  Clement  &  Co.  to  you  as 
confidential  to  your  firm  and  felt  at  liberty  to  use  if  for  your  corre- 
spondents, will  you  tell  the  committee  why  in  this  telegram  you  sent 
'your  message  w^as  marked  confidential,  and  we  treated  it  so." 
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Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  disclose  the  source  of  the  message  that 
Clement  sent.  In  the  flash  it  said  it  is  regarded  or  reported  peace 
message  wiD  come  out.  We  sent  that  to  our  southern  wires,  and  we 
sent  that  to  our  western  wires. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  Clement  had  not  riven  you  the  source  of  your 
information  wliich  was  marked  '^confidential/'  and  they  were  not 
coinplaining  about  that? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No.  Understand,  I  did  not  say  that  Clement,  Curtis 
&  Co.  informed  us  so-and-so  and  so-and-so  w^as  commg  along.  I  said 
"it  is  reported. '' 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes;  but  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  were  not  complain- 
ing that  you  had  used  their  name,  but  that  you  had  used  the  informa- 
tion thev  had  given  you  marked  "confidential." 

Mr.  £a.Li8.  That  is  the  reason — if  I  have  not  said  it,  why,  I  will 
when  I  see  him,  that  if  Clement  had  any  confidential  information  to 
impart  to  me  that  he  should  have  called  me  on  the  telephone  and 
not  sent  it  over  the  wire  which  has  two  or  three  other  houses  on  it, 
because  he  knows  they  are  on  the  wire  and  he  knows  it  has  to  go 
through  the  hands  of  some  of  our  telegraphers. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But,  Mr.  Ellis,  you  knew  in  these  four  or  five 
telegrams  Clement  &  Co.  was  complaining  of  an  abuse  of  a  confidence 
because  you  had  used  the  information,  not  their  name.  You  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  understood  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  understood  in  this  telegi-am  when  you  said 
^'your  message  was  marked  'coniidentiar  and  we  treated  it  so'*  and 
you  wanted  them  to  understand  that  the  news  you  had  sent  out  in 
the  stock  flash  was  not  due  in  any  sense  to  the  telegram  received 
from  Clement  &  Co.,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  send  the  stock  flash. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  know  you  did  not,  but  you  say  ''your  message 
was  marked  'confidentiar  and  we  treated  it  so.'' 

Mr.  Ellis.  Our  oflBice  had  at  that  time  reasonably  thirty  or  forty 
people  in  it.  This  information  that  something  was  to  come  was 
current  in  the  street  I  think  with  almost  every  nouse  that  had  wire 
connections.  People  discuss  these  things,  and  I  heard  this  thing 
discussed  that  something  of  the  kind  was  to  come,  in  our  own  oflSce, 
and  I  assumed  natural^  that  everybody  in  the  street  knew  it;  that 
we  were  not  betraying  any  confidence  that  Mr.  Clement  might  have 
put  in  us,  if  we  had  it  was  not  our  intention  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  you  have  said  two  or  three  times,  and  you 
said  a  moment  ago,  that  you  felt  at  liberty  to  use  this  information 
sent  by  Clement  &  Co.,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  yet  you  said  in  this  telegram  ^'your  message 
was  marked  'confidential'  and  we  treated  it  so,"  when  you  knew 
that  you  had  within  half  an  hour  received  four  telegrams  from  Cle- 
ment &  Co.  complaining  of  your  using  the  information  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  when  I  made  that  statement  that  we  treated  it 
confidential,  I  had  in  mind  undoubtedly  that  I  had  not  disclosed 
where  the  information  came  from,  but  I  did  not  use  Clement,  Curtis 
&  Co.'s  name. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  you  knew  that  was  not  what  Clement,  Curtis 
&  Co.  was  complaining  about.     They  made  no  charge  that  you  dis- 
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closed  the  source  of  your  information.  They  were  complaining  be- 
cause you  had  used  the  information  and  had  failed  to  treat  it  confi- 
dentiaUy? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  the  way  it  appears:  yes.  I  do  not  recall  that 
I  looked  at  it  in  that  hght  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  say  that  your  recollection  now  of  the  Essary 
message  is  that  it  was  marked  confidential,  and  in  addition  to  it  was 
a  specific  request  that  it  be  not  given  to  the  newspapers;  that  is 
your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  There  was  something  of  that  wording. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  the  word  "  confidentiar'  in  the  Clement  message 
have  any  different  meaning  to  you  than  the  word  '^confidential' 
in  the  Essary  message  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recaU  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  So,  then,  in  the  message  to  Clement  you  say  ''your 
message  was  marked  'confidential'  and  we  treated  it  so?" 

Mr.  EIllis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  If  you  did  not  use  the  information  in  the  Clement 
message  as  the  basis  of  your  stock  fiash,  why  should  you  have  done  so 
as  to  the  Essary  message  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know.  sir.     I  do  not  know  that  we  did. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  On  the  20tn  of  December,  Mr.  Ellis,  what  knowledge 
had  you  concerning  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Will  you  state  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  may  have  received  previous  to  that  date  a  message, 
perhaps  two,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  from  Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Had  you  any  information,  correspondence,  or  in- 
formation from  Connolly  as  to  who  Essary  was  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  recall  asking  Mr.  Connolly,  after  that  time,  when  Mr. 
Connolly  was  in  New  York,  who  Mr.  Essary  was. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Some  time  after  that,  maybe  10  days  after  the  20th  of 
December.  Mr.  Connolly  came  to  New  York  for  some  business  or 
pleasure,  and  at  that  time  I  recall  asking  Mr.  Connolly  who  Essary 
was. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  did  not  know  whether  Essary  was  connected  in 
auy  way  with  Connolly  &  Co.  or  not  at  the  time  you  received  the 
message  on  the  20th  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then,  Mr.  ElUs,  you  would  have  the  committee 
understand  that  you  considered  the  information  in  this  telegram  en- 
tirely reliable,  coming  from  the  man  whom  you  did  not  know,  whom 
you  had  never  heard  of,  and  did  not  know  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  it  came  from  Connolly.  Connolly  would  not  have 
sent  it  to  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  not  say  it  was  from  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Eijjs.  It  came"  over  our  private  wire  through  Connolly — I 
assumed  it  came  from  Connolly. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  assumed  it  came  from  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  Elus.  It  came  from  that  source  and  over  that  wire,  and  there- 
fore I  assumed  it  was  reliable. 
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Mr.  Lexroot.  You  had  had,  previous  to  that  time,  many  similar 
messages  from  Connolly.  Had  Mr.  Connolly  been  informing  you  of 
public  events  ? 

Mr,  Ellis.  Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Connolly  had  wired  us  from  time  to  time 
of  different  current  things  here  that  were  important. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Lenroot).  Right  on  that  point,  how  did  he 
say  that  he  knew  this  message  was  from  Essary  ? 

^r.  Ellis.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  made  that  statement,  that  I  knew 
it  was  from  Essary.  I  remember  the  message.  How  it  was  sent  I 
do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  constantly  of  having  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Essary. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  on  account  of  the  testimony  I  have  heard  here, 
and  it  may  have  been  signed  ''Connolly,"  and  then  "Essary,''  or  then 
''Connolly"  underneath  of  "Essary,"  or  in  some  such  way  as  that. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  think  you  stated  Saturday  it  was  your  recollec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  my  recollection,  signed  "Connolly"  or  "Essary" 
or  both. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  Now,  you  said  you  believed  that  Wall  Street  had 
anticipated  and  discounted  this  news  bfefore  you  sent  out  this  mes- 
sage, very  largely;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

^fr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  Now,  if  the  records  of  the  Exchange  show  that  upon 
that  day,  from  11.45  to  12.45,  there  were  29,000  shares  of  steel  sold, 
and  from  12.45  to  1.45,  74,000  shares  sold,  and  from  1.45  to  closing 
146,800  shares  sold,  wvmld  that  have  any  significance  to  you  as  to 
whether  use  was  being  made  of  this  information  which  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Ellls.  1  can  not  say  that  it  would  have.  There  were  a  million 
shares  of  stock  traded  in  two  hours.  It  was  a  big  day.  One  day  we 
had  2,000,000  and  another  day  a  half  a  miUion. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  That  is  true,  hut  to  make  that  jump  in  steel,  would 
you  not  have  expected  something  to  occur  to  account  for  it? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Wo  have  had  two  or  three  million  shares  a  day  up 
there. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  Will  you  answer  my  question  (  On  the  20th  of 
December  would  you  not  look  for  some  connection 

Mr.  Ellls.  Wliat  was  the  volume  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Lkxroot.  The  volume  on  that  day  was,  m  steel 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  mean  the  total  volume. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  One  million  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  in  steel  it 
was  3S6,  000. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  consider  that  a  big  day.  I  think  the  records 
of  the  past  three  or  four  months  would  show  that  it  had  been  equaled 
on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  WeU,  you  would  think  that  a  jump  from  over 
74,000  to  146,000  must  have  been  been  due  to  some  cause? 

Mr.  P^LLis.  I  could  not  say  that;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  Mr.  Ellis,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Ban-ett's  telegram 
to  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.,  saying  he  may  sell  the  stocks  again,  to  your 
mind  what  does  that  signif}-  ( 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  signifies  that  Mr.  BaiTett  had  been  advising  his  in- 
dividual friends  and  clients,  that  is,  his  business  clients,  to  dispose  of 
their  stocks,  to  sell  their  stocks.     He  did  not  like  the  market,  the 
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action  of  the  market,  and  that  if  they  were  long  on  stocks  they  had 
bought  the  day  before  or  the  week  before,  whenever  it  may  have 
been,  he  was  advising  them  to  sell  those  stocks. 

Mr.  Lexkoot.  It  would  signify  to  your  mind  that  something  had 
occurred  to  change  the  policy  tney  had  been  pursuing  immediately 
before  it,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Barrett  changes  his  mind  so  often. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  was  in  direct  response  to  a  request  from 
Clement  &  Co.  as  to  what  he  thought  about  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  would  appear  so,  out  knowing  Mr.  Barrett  as  I  do, 
and  the  things  he  does — ^he  is  a  pretty  active  man,  with  a  very  active 
mind,  and  I  have  seen  him  change  his  position  two  or  three  times, 
perhaps,  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garrett  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  May  I  have  those  telegrams,  please  ? 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  specific  wording  of  a  telegram 
sent  by  Cletnent  to  Barrett,  which  is  No.  1,  I  beUeve,  in  a  series  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Whipple  this  morning. 

I  hear  that  State  Department  will  issue  statement  to-day  regarding  economic  con- 
ditions. Europ^n  war,  as  affecting  neutrals,  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects. 
What  do  you  think  of  this,  and  how  are  you  on  stocks? 

What  significance  has  that,  '^How  are  you  on  stocks?''  to  your 
mind? 

Mr.  Ej.Lis.  Asking  how  he  looked  at  the  stock  market,  how  he  felt 
on  the  stock  market;  what  his  opinion  wa«  on  the  stock  market. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  would  not  mean  whetlier  he  was  long  or  short  on 
stocks,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  Clement  would  never  ask  us  for  anything  like  that, 
and  we  would  never  tell  hira.     It  was  none  of  his  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  relations  between  Clement  and  your  firm,  or 
Mr.  Barrett  personally  was  not  such  that  he  would  ask  a  fjuestion  of 
that  sort,  ^\'ith  the  expectation  of  getting  a  repl}'  ( 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Garreit.  vSo  it  can  not  have  that  significance  ( 

Now,  Mr.  Ellis,  was  the  information  wliich  was  contained  in  this 
telegram  to  Mr.  Barrett  from  Mr.  Clement  the  firet  intimation  that 
you  had  had  from  any  source  as  to  the  probable  coming  of  a — well,  I 
won't  use  the  word  *' intimation,"  either,  because  j^ou  say  vou  read  in 
the  press  something — anything  that  might  take  the  possil)le  charac- 
ter of  information  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  is  your  recollection  pretty  dear  about  that  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  had  heard  nothing  on  the 
day  of  the  19th  in  the  way  of  rumor  or  gossip '( 

Sir.  Ellis.  There  may  have  been  rumor  or  gossip,  but  I  do  not 
recall  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  you  quite  sure  vou  heard  nothing  on  the  day  of 
the  I8th  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Garrett.  There  had,  I  assume,  been  speculation  among 
gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in  similar  business  to  yours,  as  to  what 
might  occur? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  That  had  been  a  common  thing  in  every  avenue 
and  walk  of  life  ?    I  mean  where  men  had  been  reading  and  thinking^ 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  there  had  been  speculation  among  the  brokeis, 
and  among  dealers,  I  assume,  as  to  what  the  probable  course  of  tliis 
Grovemment  might  be,  and  what  policy  it  would  take,  following  the 
Holwe^  speech  and  the  Lloyd  George  reply  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  1  should  Uke  particularly  for  you  to  search  your 
memory  carefully,  on  this  matter,  and  if  you  did  receive  from  any 
source  whatsoever,  prior  to  the  time  that  you  saw  the  telegram  from 
Clement  to  Barrett,  which  purports  to  have  been  sent  from  Chicago 
at  11.47  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  to  give  this  committee  the 
benefit  of  that  information. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  absolutely  no  recollection  of  having  had  any 
information  from  anybody  in  that  ofl&ce,  or  along  our  wire,  or  from 
anybody  other  than  that  which  I  gleaned  by  the  papers,  or  heard  any 
rumor  in  New  York  from  feUow  members  or  individuals,  and  I  do  not 
even  recall  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  even  recall  any  rumor  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  our  daily 
business  somebody  may  have  wired  on  from  San  Francisco  or  some 
other  point  along  the  wires,  asking  us  if  wc  had  heard  any  peace 
rumors,  but  I  do  not  recall  having  heard  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  other  words,  you  ma}'  have  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  it  is  possible,  likely,  probable. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  quite  sure  you  heard  nothing  from  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Absolutely  positive. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  Mr.  Ellis,  the  flash  which  was  sent  out  bj 
Toomey,  according  to  the  testimony  that  is  before  us,  and  that  is 
your  information,  is  it  not,  that  it  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Toomey  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  By  Toomey,  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  see  that  before  it  was  sent  out  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  he  prepare  that  upon  his  own  responsibility? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  did,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Garrett,  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  so  far  as  you  are 
personally  concerned? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  a  thing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  based  absolutely  and  alone,  was  it,  upon 
this  message  which  had  been  received  from  Clement  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  At  the  time  that  was  sent  out,  nothing  had  come 
to  you  from  the  Washington  office  or 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Or  Connolly's  office  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  not  a  wora. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  what  about  the  message  from  Aldrich  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  never  knew  there  was  one  until  I  heard  it  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  did  not  receive  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Never  have  seen  it.     Never  heard  about  it. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  after  the  receipt  of  these  messages  of  protest 
from  Mr.  Clement  against  the  use  of  the  information  which  was 
contained  in  his  conndential  telegram,  being  made  the  basis  of  the 
flash,  did  you  wire  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  made  no  inquiry  of  your  Washington  office 
about  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Elus.  No;  my  telegram  was  to  Toomey. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Your  telegram  was  to  Toomey.  Now,  what  did 
you  inquire  of  him,  please? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  asked  him  if  any  message  had  gone  out. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  reported  to  you  that  the  flash  had  gone  out  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  the  flash  had  gone  out;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  ask  him  upon  what  that  was  based  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  whether  he  told  me,  or  whether  I  saw  it, 
that  is,  the  flash,  and  I  do  not  recall  whether  I  asked  him  upon  what 
it  was  based.  I  naturally  assumed  that  it  had  been  sent  on  a  message 
that  Clement  had  sent  to  our  office.     I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  member  of  your 
firm,  or  any  employee  of  the  firm,  following  the  receipt  of  tnese 
tel^rams  of  protest  by  Mr.  Clement  wired  to  Washingtoji  before  the 
receipt  of  the  message  signed  ^^Essaiy,"  or  '^ConnoUjr^'  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  issued  no  instructions  to  anyone  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Then,  is  the  committee  to  understand  that  this 
message  signed  ^'Essary"  or  ^^ConnoUy,"  which  has  been  so  often 
referred  to  here,  a  voluntary  message  sent  from  here,  and  was  not 
in  response  to  any  request  from  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  quite  positive  it  was  voluntary.  It  was  not  sent 
by  them  in  response  to  any  request  that  they  may  have  received, 
because  I  do  not  believe  they  received  any  request;  quite  voluntary 
on  their  part. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  if  I  imderstand  correctly,  this  message  from 
Washington  was  the  second  source  of  information  that  you  had 
touching  this  contemplated  move  ? 

Mr.  m.Lis.  The  second  wire  source;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  second  wire  source.  What  other  sources  had 
you  other  than  the  wire  sources  between  the  two 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  current,  as  I  say,  in  the  Street  and  in  the  offices 
that  there  was  to  be  something  coming  in  the  way  of  a  peace  message. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  you  use  the  expression  ''in  tne  Street,"  do 
you  mean  that  literally,  or  has  that  a  technical  meaning  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  mean  m  Wall  Street — in  Wall  Street  circles. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  Wall  Street  circles  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  On  the  floor  of  the  exchange,  perhaps  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  know  it  was  the  case  in 
our  own  office. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  were  there  any  intercommunications  between 
the  brokers'  houses  there  in  which  gossip  was  exchanged  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  will  explain  that.  If  a  rumor  of  that  sort  was 
in  our  office,  one  of  our  men  might  wire  to  the  floor  and  ask  if  there  was 
any  rumor  of  it  there,  because  all  wires  lead  to  the  floor  of  the  stock 
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exchange  or  the  cotton  exchange,  and  some  member  there  may 
have  heard  it  from  his  office  and  told  somebody  else.  That  is  the 
way  it  moves  around.  I  do  not  recall  having  inquired  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  rumor  on  the  floor.  My  memory  is  that  the  papers 
had  been  talking  about  something  of  that  kind.  I  naturally  assumed 
it  was  a  general  thing.     We  had  it,  and  other  people  had  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  the  papers  you  say,  the  papers  had  been 
talking  about  that  sort  of  thmg.  Now,  that  had  been  mere  specula- 
tion, had  it  not,  in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Ellis.  As  far  as  I  Knew. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Had  you  seen  anything  in  the  newspapers  that 
purported  to  be  authentic  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Nb;  everybody  expected  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  the  first  authentic  newspaper  statement 
you  saw  about  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  the  first  authentic  statement — you  mean  the 
note  itself  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  the  note  itself 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  morning  of  the  21st? 

Mr.  Ellm.  The  21st. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  the  Dowe-Jones  ticker  service  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  saw  the  item  which  came  over  the  ticker  there 
about  2  o'clock  and  3  minutes,  I  believe  it  was? 

Mr.  Ellls.  No;  I  did  not? 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  did  not  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  your  attention  first  directed  to  that,  do 
you  remember? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Ellis,  is  the  committee  to  under- 
stand, then,  that  these  two  messages — the  one  from  Clement  in  Chi- 
cago and  the  other  from  the  house  of  Connolly  in  Washington— were 
the  only  two  sources  of  information  that  you  had  touching  this  mat- 
ter, other  than  that  gossip  and  rumor  which  was  going  the  rounds  of 
the  Street  that  da}-  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  received  nothing  subsequent  to  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Garrett.  From  either  source,  or  any  other,  bearing  upon  this 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  that  I  recall  or  have  any  knowledge  of  it.  It  is 
possible  something  may  have  come  in,  but  1  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  any  representative  of  any  sort  here,  a 
newsptvper  man  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  received  no  telephone  message  that  day  from 
any  source  giving  you  the  information  touching  this  matter  ? 

ilr.  Ellis.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Other  than  what  you  could  have  heard  on  the  local 
telephone  in  the  city  of  New  York  ? 

Iklr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  any  long-distance  message  of  any  kind 
on  that  day. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  WeD,  do  you  have  any  representative  in  the  city  of 
Washii^on  at  all,  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No  connection  whatever  but  F.  A.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  None  except  your  connection  with  F.  A.  Connolly? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  covers  everything. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  no  employee  here  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No  employee  or  any  other  connection  whatever. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  any  kind  or  character.  I  should  hke  to  incjuire 
just  this  about  your  mm.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  your  private 
Dusiness,  except  to  this  degree,  and  perhaps  that  may  have  already 
been  cstabUshed  by  Mr.  Hutton — I  am  not  sure — ^biit  is  it  a  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Garrett.  A  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  A  partnership,  all  members  of  the  stock  exchange,  and 
all  firms  are  partnerships.     There  are  no  corporations. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  there  are  five  partners  in  the  firm,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  In  our  firm,  nine. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  your  firm  there  are  nine  partners  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  May  I  inquire,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  stating, 
is  it  an  equal  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Equal? 

Mr.  Garrett.  An  equal  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  There  are  different 

Mr.  Ellis.  All  different  interests. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  partners  have  different  interests  ?  They  are  not 
all  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  presume  each  partner  is  perfectly  free,  if  he  desires 
to  do  so,  to  deal  upon  his  own  account,  is  he  not,  or  is  there  any 

Mr.  Ellis.  There  is  not  any  agreement  to  that  effect,  but  it  is 
understood  that  several  of  the  partners,  or  those  on  the  floor  of  the 
stock  exchange,  are  not  to  trade  for  their  account,  and  I  have  no 
knowledge  that  thgr  ever  have. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  apparently  some  of  the  partners  bought.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  who  goes  on  the  stock  exchange. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Oh,  yes;  several  of  the  partners  have  bought  and  sold 
stocks. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  not  a  violation  of  the 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  a  bit;  no. 

J^'  Garrett  (continuing).  Of  the  rules  of  the  partnership? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Gaurett.  You  have  given  to  this  conamittee,  then,  Mr.  Ellis, 
^^^^  Diore,  because  this  is  the  very  thing,  the  crux  of  the  matter,  in 
which  we  are  interested,  in  my  view  of  it — you  have  given  to  this 
committee  frankly  and  fully  a  statement  of  tlie  sources  of  the  infor- 
niation  w^hich  reached  you  that  day  touching  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Elxis.  I  have. 

^|r.  Gairrett.  Without  any  reservation  whatsoever  i 

^Ir.  Elijs.  Without  any  roserv  ation. 

^^^'  Oa:rrett.  That  is  all,  Mr.  C'nairnian. 
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The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Bennet  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Ellis,  my  name  is  Bemiet.  Mr.  Patten  and  I 
are  the  two  New  Yorkers  on  the  committee,  and  therefore,  in  a  way, 
we  approach  this  thing  from  a  little  bit  different  angle,  and  possibly 
with  even  a  deeper  idea  of  what  this  may  mean.  I  imderstood  you  to 
say  that  in  your  absence  you  had  not  kept  up  with  this  examination 
at  all? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Except  what  I  read  in  the  paper,  that  was  published  in 
the  Savannah  papers.  We  have  a  Savannah  correspondent,  and  I 
had  the  papers  each  day  there,  and  read  the  accounts  of  the  nearing 
as  it  went  on. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  stock  exchange  business  depends  entirely  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  does. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  your  house  has  been  regarded  as  a  house  of 
reputation  andprobity ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  hope  so. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  is  your  intention  to  keep  it  that  way,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  therefore  you  realize  that  you  owe  not  only  a 
duty  to  the  country,  but  a  duty  to  the  exchange  of  which  you  are  a 
member,  and  to  the  firm  of  which  you  are  a  partner  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.     Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  picture,  as  we  find  it,  is  this,  if  you  wiU  permit 
me  to  put  a  word  or  two  before  I  ask  a  question.  Your  house,  in 
December,  finds  itself  carrying  something  like  $45,000,000  of  long 
securities.     That  is  Mr.  Button's  testimony. 

Mr.  Ellis.  From  25  to  28. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  borrowed  $28,()()0,00()  from  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  Mr.  Button  te^stified  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
long  accounts  that  you  were  carrying  in  your  office,  including  curb 
stocks,  and  things  of  that  sort,  was  a  total  somewhere  around 
$45,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  evidently  went  over  the  record,  and  made  this 
statement  from  the  record,  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  his  testimony.  You  have  no  doubt  that  is 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  quite  convinced  it  is. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  what  they  call  in  Wall  Street  being  extended, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  There  was  very  little  sliort  interest,  either  in  your 
house  or  in  the  Street  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Tliat  is  practically  correct. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Practically  everybody  was  extended  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yos,  sir;  everybody. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  his  testimony  was  that  about  the  4th 

Mr.  Ellis.  Pardon  me  just  a  minute.     Every  wire  house. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Every  wire  house.  I  thank  you  for  the  correction. 
And  it  is,  of  cour^^e,  a  more  serious  matter  for  a  wire  house  to  be  ex- 
tended than  a  house  which  has  not  those  connectioiLs,  because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  get  margins  from  customers  quickly? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is;  yes. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  He  also  testified  that  about  the  4th  of  December  he 
had  some  difl&culty  with  a  loan  of  $260,000  based  entirely  upon 
industrials.     I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  about  that,  or  not. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  that  loan. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  thereafter  your  house  commenced  a  con- 
stant campaign  to  get  your  customers  and  your  branches  to  sell. 
You  remember  that  T 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  remember  very  distinctly. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  probably  saw  his  weekly  letter  of  the  18th  in 
which  he  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  a  war,  and  almost  insisted  that 
the  customers  of  your  house  get  oiit  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  passed  on  that  letter. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  showed  that  to  you  before  he  sent  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  did. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  think  ho  so  testified.  The  only  thing  which  I 
imagine  which  vou  most  greatly  dreaded,  if  I  can  use  that  word, 
not  only  vou,  but  every  wire  house  in  New  York,  was,  with  the 
absence  of  very  much  short  interest  in  the  market,  a  general,  sudden 
decline  affecting  the  entire  market  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  all  dreaded  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  there  was  a  possibility  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  A  very  good  possibility  of  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  To  use  Mr.  x*liny  Fisk's  expression,  one  single  depres- 
sing factor  might  have  sent  the  whole  list  ttunbling? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  if  the  whole  list  tumbled,  the  result  would  have 
been  extremely  disastrous  to  your  customers,  and  if  the  tumble  had 
gone  far  enough,  it  mi^ht  have  affected  even  yo\ir  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Quite  ri^t.     I  started 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Ellis.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  such  a  tumble  as  that  came  in  the  market,  and  you 
could  have  got  your  customer  fairly  well  located  prior  to  the  tumMe, 
it  would  have  oeen  a  very  advantageous  thing  for  Hutton  &  Co., 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  was  yo\ir  endeavor  for  more  than  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  was  my  judgment  from  the  first  part  of  Novem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Bennet.  To  get  your  customers  out. 

Mr.  Ellis.  To  get  them  out. 

Mr.  Bennet.  iSid  you  used  every  effort  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Even  went  so  far  as  to  put  limits — ^what  they  could  do. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes;  we  have  got  that  in  the  evidence.  Now,  does 
it  occur  to  you  as  a  reasonable  man  that  when  you  sent  out  this  pro- 
test to  this  telegram,  which  you  say  was  based  on  the  Washington 
dispatch,  you  were  in  exact  line  with  that  protest,  and  had  been 
^ing  the  very  best  method  to  get  your  customers  out,  without  bring- 
iiig  on  a  general  dechne  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is,  your  people  in  your  45  branches — I  think 
It  is  45. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  Forty-five  correspondents  had  the  right  to  advise 
their  customers  urgently  to  sell,  but  you  had  interdicted  them  from 
giving  the  information  to  the  newspapers,  or  anyone  outside  of  your 
connections  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  only  other  instance  that  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee, where  men  were  advised  to  sell,  was  because  the  information 
was  sent  out  through  this  telegram. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  that  was  so,  your  efforts  to  that  extent  were  not 
successful. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Pou.  Those  were  the  only  two  that  did  what  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  only  two  that  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  committee,  that  as  the  result  of  this  advance  inform- 
tion 

Mr.  Pou.  That  acted  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes.  Now,  I  do  iiot  suppose  it  has  been  brought  to 
your  attention  that  every  witness  not  connected  with  Hutton  &  Co, 
who  has  gone  on  the  stard,  has  swoni  that  there  was  no  intimation  of 
this  peace  note  in  the  market  on  the  morning  of  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  what  is  thoir  testimony  here. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  know  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Vorv  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is,  frankly,  in  addition  to  being  a  purveyor  of 
facts,  repository  of  rumor,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  know  it  has  two  editions,  a  morning  and  even- 
ing edition  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  paper,  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then,  do  you  know  that  its  loading  article  of  tho 
morriiig  edition  was  headed:  ^*No  peace  in  sight"  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  know.  I  do  not  read  the  paper.  I  read  their 
bulletins. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  thoir  paper  is  more  or  loss  oxtonsivoly  read 
in  Wall  Street,  is  it  not '( 

Mr.  Ellis.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Ai  d  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  tho  up-to-dato 
vehicle  for  street  rumor  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  know  that  their  evening  edition  contained 
this  information:  ''The  President  will  not  issue  any  peace  manifesto 
in  the  near  future,  nor  does  he  contemplate  any  move  at  this  time. 
He  is  watehing  developments  closely,  but  will  not  make  any  move 
that  will  be  misconstrued.  He  is  waiting  for  a  formal  reply  from  the 
alliorS  and  the  attitude  of  Germany  toward  that  reply''? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  first  I  ever  heard  of  it  is  from  you. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  rather  contradicts  tho  inipressi(m  that  there  was 
a  general  rumor  in  the  Street  at  the  time  their  evening  edition  went 
on  the  street.  Do  you  i  ot  think  that  if  there  had  boon  a  general 
nnnor  thry  would  htivo  hoard  it 't 

Mr.  Ellis.  1  thii  k  so;  vcs.  , 
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.  Mr.  Bennet.  Had  you  at  that  time  read  the  President's  note 
^^ted  December  18,  wmch  was  made  pubUc  on  the  mornine:  of  Decem- 
ber 2U 
^Ir.  Ellis.  Have  I  read  it  ? 
^fr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

w.  Ellis.  I  can  not  say  I  read  it  in  detail;  no;  but 

J  w.  Benxet.  Did  you  know  that  an  employee  of  your  house — 

nave  forgotten  his  name — ^who  handled  this  telegram  of  yours 

^^scribing  the  President's  note   in   substance  read  the  President's 

p^®.  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  when  on  the  stand  he  read  the. 

^sident's  note  he  made  a  mental  congratulation  of  the  firm  and  its 

^^ties  in  giving  accurate  business  information  ? 

^.  Ellis.  I  never  heard  that;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  that  no  man  could  take  the  President's 
note  of  December  18  and  give  a  better  description  of  it  in  two  sen- 
tences than  you  gave  on  the  day  before  it  was  made  public? 
Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  never  made  a  comparison  of  it. 
Mr.  Bennet.  You  spoke  about  codes.     It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  codes,  I  mean  two  general  types? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  When  you  allude  to  the  Western  Union  code,  and 

""^gs  of  that  sort,  those  are  codes  that  anyone  can  get,  and  when 

you  use  those  codes  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy,  but  it  is  for 

™ jP^rpose  of  condensing  the  message  and  saving  money,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  code  with  which 
most  of  us  have  had  more  or  less  to  do,  which  we  believe  is  hard  to 
decipher,  except  by  the  one  who  has  the  key,  is  it  not  ? 
^J^- Ellis,  tes. 

Mr,  Bexjjet.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  code  you  can  use  with  your 
P^i^.ate  ^ire,  is  it  not  ? 
J"--  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Benjjet.  You  have  codes  of  that  kind  ? 
If'  Ellis.  We  do. 

^'  Bexnet.  Stretching  over  your  various  wires  ? 
V    S^^^^-  ^-  McKee  is  the  one  who  has  charge  over  our  wire. 
Mr.  Bennet.  Of  course,  when  a  man  gets  a  message  in  code,  if  he 
Jias  got  a  code,  the  very  fact  that  it  is  in  code  makes  it  rather  difficult 
I  M    £^®r  hurriedly,  does  it  not  ? 
P\f    p^^^^'  Yes.     Our  code  is  simple,  though, 
^^r""  .ofiNNET.  Well,  a  code,  of  course,  is  an  essentially  different 

vF  S^^  a  plain  message  ? 

^'  ^^i-is.  Very  different. 
■       *  ^^Nnet.  And  a  man  reading  it  hastily  might  come  to  one  mean- 
*^,  and  after  reading:  it  a  little  bit  more  carefully  might  see  he  had 
"^«*8^ght  error  ?^ 

w^*  ^^i-is.  He  would  have  to  be  very  careful;  yes. 
^     '  ^^nnet.  Now,  this  message  which  you  gave  to  your  wire 
vo^^fi     ^^®  y^^  changed  in  at  least  two  important  particulars  after 
stru  V  ^  "Wrote  it.     You  first  wrote  the  words,  ''will  be,"  and  then 
yr&r^'  ^^^^  ont  and  inserted  the  words,  ''has  been.''     That  was  a 

Vf  ^portant  change. 

^fr- Ellis.  Yes.     ^ 

7520&-_pT  17— IT- 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  stenographer  does  not  get  anything, 
unless  you  speak. 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  did  not  finish.  I  have  been  checked  here  so  many 
times  answering  a  question  before  it  was  finished. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  right.  That  was  a  very  important  change. 
Why  did  you  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  can  not  recall,  unless  it  was  that  when  I  wrote  the 
message  in  a  quick  way,  and  compared  it  with  the  other  message  and 
made  a  change  then,  because  of  what  the  other  message  said.  That 
is  the  only  reason  I  have. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  EUis,  if  a  man  was  copying  from  a  plain  message 
that  lay  before  him  and  the  words  "has  been  were  in  there,  there  is 
not  any  reason  that  one  can  see  of  hurriedly  why  he  should  copy  those 
words  "will  be,"  is  there? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  were  doing  everything  in  a  hurry  that  day.  I  do 
not  recall.  I  have  not  any  reason  for  it.  That  is  my  supposition 
that  I  did  that;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then,  I  also  notice  that  after  you  had  written  it, 
"highly  important  message  will  be,"  you  not  only  struck  out  "will 
be"  and  inserted  "has  been,"  but  you  inserted  the  words,  "to  all 
belligerents  and  neutrals. "  Now,  if  that  was  in  the  original  message, 
you  would  not  have  had  any  difficulty  in  reading  it,  would  you  1 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  we  go  through  a  message,  we  would  try  to  eliminate, 
to  save  wire  space,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  I  could  give  for  having 
left  it  out  and  putting  it  in  in  that  pM^icular  way 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  realized,  however,  that  if  this  had  come  to  you, 
not  a  plain  message  from  either  Connolly  or  Essary,  but  a  code 
message  from  some  one  in  Washington,  that  the  fact  tnat  the  words 
were  stricken  out,  and  words  of  almost  the  opposite  meaning  were 
put  in,  would  be  more  apt  to  occur  in  deciphering  a  code  message 
than  in  a  plain  message,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  can  not  understand  that  very  readily. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that,  taken  with  your  intimation  that  that  con- 
fidential message  would  be  conveyea  by  a  code,  rather  does  raise  a 
question  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  I  wiU  not  say. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Leaving  these  facts  out  of  the  question  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Ellis.  In  answer  to  that,  we  never  had  a  code  with  Connolly. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  say  you  have  not  with  ConnoUy  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No  one  now  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  that  Sir.  Connolly,  when  he  went  on 
the  stand,  swore  that  he  wrote  this  message  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  that  he  swore  to  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  that  he  reconstructed  the  message  in 
the  presence  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  understood  the  other  day  from  the  other  witness  on 
the  stand  that  Connolly  had  sent  a  message  similar  to  that,  after 
that — something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  that  when  he  wrote  the  message  he 
could  not  even  spell  the  word  ** neutral"  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  testified  to-day  that  Connolly  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  you  news  right  along,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.   Yes. 
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Mr-  Ben  NET.  You  meant  that  for  an  accurate  statement  ? 
Mr-  Ellis.  Yes.     It  was  sometimes  once  a  day,  sometimes  two  or 
three  times  a  day;  generally  regularly. 

Mr.  Bjennet.  It  was  prior  to  the  20th  of  December  just  the  same 
as  sipce  ? 
\{x^  Ellis.  Oh,  yes;  a  daily  occurrence;  a  part  of  our  business. 
^.  Ben^net.  Whenever  he  saw  anything  that  was  important  to 
send  to   you? 

Mr.  Elus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ben^net.  Do  you  know  that  Connolly  went  on  the  stand  and 
said  that  lie  never  nad  sent  your  firm  a  message  before  in  his  life 
which  had  contained  any  news  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No  news  ? 

Mr.  B£:n^net.  That  was  the  first  news  of  any  character  that  he  had 
ever  sent   your  firm? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  received  messages  from  Connolly.  Did  he  say  im- 
portant news? 

Mr,  Be:nnet.  News,  he  said,  so  that  if  I  am  reading  his  testimony 
correctly,    the  testimony  which  Mr.  Connolly  gave  was  not  true? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  had  severcu  tele^ams  from  Con- 
nolly, signed  Connolly — ^whether  they  were  signed  fliat  way  by  his 
telcOTapher  or  not,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

MI.  Beiijnet.  You  swore  this  afternoon,  and  have  now  sworn  twice, 
that  it  Was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  have  messages  from  Connolly,  yes;  signed  by 
Connolly,    F.  A.,  which  is  his  signature. 

Mr.  Bei^net.  He  says  he  never  sent  you  a  news  message. 

Mr.  Ellis.  They  came  from  his  oflBce.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
actualhr  sent  them  himself,  but  I  know  I  received  them.  They  have 
come  from  Connolly  &  Co.,  or  Connolly. 

Mr.  Bb::nnet.  Because  of  these  contradictions,  you  will  possibly 
bear  witlx  me  for  a  moment  or  two.  How  long  have  you  been  con- 
nected with  this  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  Hutton  firm  ? 

Mr.  Bexnet.  Yes. 

JJr-  Ellis.  Since  1903. 
T^  « V,  -^BiNNET.  What  was   your  business  before   you  went  into 
WaU  Street? 

\f  '  S^-^is.  I  was  in  the  investment  business. 

vT '  S^^'NET.  In  Wall  Street  ? 

^-  §^i-is.  In  Wall  Street;  yes,  sir. 

^-  ^BSKNET.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Elus.  The  firm  of  Harrington  &  Ellis,  of  which  I  was  a 
partner. 

\f  '  §^KNET.  Is  that  your  whole  business  experience? 
Af  ■  S^^^s.  No;  I  was  in  a  previous  business. 
^•:gB:NNET.  With  whom? 
»  0*1,^1-18.  With  the  Hudson  River  Lighterage  Co.,  of  which  I  am 

M    S^^NET.  You  are  not  a  native  of  New  York  ? 
jl  •  §x.xi8.  A  native  ?     I  was  bom  in  Newark. 
}h  S^^NET.  That  is  almost  New  York. 
^'  ^^^8.  Pretty  close. 

•  ^^KNET.  Have  you  a  college  education  ? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  started  mv  career  in  1892  or  1893. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  your  sole  Dusiness  has  been  first  with  the  Light-  j 

erage  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  that  was  previous  to  my  going  into  the  bond  | 

business.     Previous  to  the  Lighterage  Co.  I  was  in  the  bonding  i 

business;  previous  to  that  I  was  with  a  house  of  wholesale  importers 
of  coffee,  in  lower  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then  you  started  in  the  mercantile  business,  went 
from  that  into  the  lighterage  business,  and  from  that  into  the  bond 
investment  business,  and  from  that  into  the  firm  of  Button  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  With  no  especial  classical  education  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No.  j 

Mr.  Bennet.  No  training  in  diplomatic  aflFairs,  or  anything  of  ! 

that  kmd? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  the  message  had  come  to  you  over  the  telephone, 
there  would  have  been  more  opportimity  for  error  than  if  you  had 
copied  it  off  a  plain  message? 

Mr.  Ellis.  By  telephone? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellis.  OIl  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  taking  it  down,  off  the  receiver,  you  might  very 
well  have  first  written  "will  be,"  and  on  correction  womd  have 
struck  that  out  and  put  in  "has  been,"  and  also  if  the  man  who  was 
talking  to  you  over  the  telephone  might  at  first  have  forgotten  to 
say  that  it  was  to  be  sent  to  all  belligerents  and  neutrals,  then  included 
that  information? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  proceeding  purely  on  a  hypothesis  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Secretary  Lansing's  statement  or  note  came  without 
any  warning,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Without  any  warning. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that  the  firm  wnich  was  fortunate  enough  to  give 
advance  information  as  to  anything  which  might  affect  the  market, 
either  injuriously  or  beneficially,  is  a  fortunate  firm? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  a  fortunate  firm. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  where  it  is  a  wire  house  Uke  yours,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  it  to  sell  for  its  own  account  to  make  a  profit.  If  they 
can  either  get  their  customers  into  the  market  or  out  of  it,  they  can 
make  money  out  of  it  without  dealing  on  their  own  account. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  what  we  are  there  for;  to  help  our  business. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that,  even  if  your  books  show  that  you  did  not 
even  buy  a  share  of  stock,  the  fact  that  this  information  was  sent  to 
your  customers  was  of  great  value,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  gave  them  a  chance  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  gave  them  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Bennet.  To  do  what  you  nad  been  precisely  urging  them  to  do 
for  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  was  a  good  deal  as  if  you  had  told  them:  *^I  told 
you  so?" 
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Mr.  Ellis.  If  they  wanted  to  connect  it  up,  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  if  they  had  acted  upon  this  message,  your  cus- 
tomers would  have  saved  himdreds  of  tnousands  of  dollars,  would 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  They  undoubtedly  would.  . 

Mr.  Bennet.  Because  it  is  in  the  testimony  that  vour  correspond- 
ents had  to  send  you  a  good  deal  of  money  after  the  drop  came  on 
the  21st  t 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  may  be. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  will  ask  you  a  rather  personal  question,  not  to 
yourself — two  personal  questions.  What  members  of  your  firm  are 
expected  not  to  personally  trade  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  K.  E.  Mulcahy.  He  is  our  western  partner.  And 
Mr.  Wagstaff. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Where  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  is  in  Georgia  at  the  present  time.  He  is  one  of  our 
floormen.    Mr.  Morgan,  who  is  the  otner  floorman. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Those  three  men  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Those  three  men. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Any  others  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No.  There  is  no  agreement  or  arrangement.  They 
would  be  at  liberty  to  buy  or  sell  securities  for  their  accounts,  but  we 
do  not  expect  them  to,  tnat  is  all.    We  ask  them  not  to. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  they  did  sell  securities,  some  of  the  dlher  partners 
would  probably  ask  them  why  they  had  done  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis,   i  es. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Now,  the  other  rather  personal  question.  Has  any 
of  your  nine  partners  ever  had  trouble  with  the  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Sir.  Ellis.  Any  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Charges  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Whv,  back  several  years  ago  Mr.  Barrett,  before  he  was 
a  member  of  our  firm,  was  employed  by  us,  and  had  been  with  us  for 
several  years,  with  the  understanding  that  when  the  time  came,  and 
he  had  enough  age  on  him  and  could  quaUfy,  he  would  be  offered  a 
partnership,  but  prior  to  his  being  made  a  partner,  we  employed  him 
on  a  salary.  We  went  before  the  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  explamed  Mr.  Barrett's  connection,  and  we  employed  him  on  a 
salary,  a  stated  salary,  and  we  were  informed  by  the  Stock  Exchange 
that  that  was  a  violation  of  their  commission  rule;  that  it  was  not 
our  privilege  to  employ  anybody  on  a  salary,  based  on  any  business 
that  he  might  seek  or  procure  for  the  firm  of  Hut  ton  &  Co.  On  our 
our  own  voluntary  statement,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  com- 
mittee placed  that  matter  before  the  governors,  and  the  firm  of  E.  F. 
Button  &  Co.  was  suspended  for  a  year.  I  think  that  after  four 
months  we  were  reinstated  imanimously  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  vear  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  frankly.  It  has  been  five  or  six 
years  ^o;  seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  was  there  so  particularly  venal  or  penal  in 
employing  a  man  who  was  not  a  Stock  Exchange  member  to  get 
business  ? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  their  rule,  and  we  did  not  know  that  it  was 
the  rule,  did  not  know  that  we  were  violating  any  rule  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Oh,  no,  no,  no;  he  was  employed  by  us  on  a  salary. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  they  did,  of  course,  was  to  suspend  the 
exchange  members  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Can  you  not  throw  any  greater  light  on  that.  As 
you  stated,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  offense. 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  very  serious  with  thom.  Any  violation  of  any  of 
their  rules  is  a  very  serious  matter,  with  any  member  of  the  exchange, 
and  we  were  suspended,  and  that  was  the  occasion  for  it,  the  reason 
for  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  testify  that  you  can  not 
employ  a  man  on  a  salary  to  solicit  business  for  a  brokerage  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  mean  to  testify  to  just  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  for  doing  that,  not  knowing  that  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules,  all  of  your  stock  exchange  members  were  suspended 
for  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  only  had  one  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Ellis,  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  Mr.  W.  D.  Hutton,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  at  that  time,  or  Mr.  Franklin  L.  Hutton. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  it  any  one  who  is  now  a  member  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  Mr.  Franklin  L.  Hutton  is  now  a  memoer  of  the 
firm? 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  at  the  end  of  four  months  you  were  reinstated? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Now.  Mr.  Stenographer,  will  you  read  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  that  I  asked  you  to  mark  a  while  ago  f 

(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  other  sources  have  you  other  than  the  wire  sources  between 
the  two? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  current,  as  I  say,  in  the  Street  and  in  the  offices,  that  there 
was  to  be  something  coming  in  the  way  of  a  peace  message. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  answer  which  you 
made  to  the  question  propoxmded  by  some  other  gentleman  of  the 
committee^  when  was  it  current  in  the  Street  that  some  peace  mes- 
sage was  coming  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  On  the  20th  day  of  December,  about  midday. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  If  I  imderstood  you  correctly,  Mr.  Ellis,  you 
said  that  the  information  contained  in  the  messages  from  Washing- 
ton and  from  Chicago  had  been  discounted,  because  there  were 
rumors  in  the  Street  that  a  peace  message  was  coming  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  was  my  opinion  of  the  market.  I  could  not  say 
that  they  had  been  discounted.     That  is  my  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  How  long  had  that  rumor  been  prevalent  in  the 
Street  that  this  note  was  commg? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  we  had  it  before  the  hour  was 
over,  on  the  wire,  at  11  or  12,  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then,  was  your  first  information — and  there 
may  be  some  density  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  asks  that  question 
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understand  whether  your  first  information  came 


«nis^^^®  questions  and  answers  you  have  given — ^but  in  view  of  that 
OY^V  did  not       ■ 
wliT  V     wires  or  r 
^^t  source  did  it  come  ? 


wkT L^  wires  or  from  rumors  that  you  heard  in  the  Street.     From 


.^'  Ellis.  My  first  information  came  from  the  wire — the  Chicago 

^'  Chiperfield.  And  up  to  that  time  had  you  heard  anything  of 
*  ^or  in  the  Street  of  a  peace  note  ? 
jMr.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Afr.  Chiperfield.  Then  I  do  not  care  to  pursue  that  any  further. 
^^Iie  information  you  did  receive  came  first,  you  say,  from  Chicago  ? 
W.Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chtperfeeld.  And  it  was  followed  speedily  by  a  message  from 

Essaiy? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  not  sajr  speedily;  some  time  after  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  within  a  very  few  minutes,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  may  have  been  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  have  in  mind  by ''speedily.'* 

Air.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And   then  it  was   again  followed  by  further 
information  from  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  So,  from  the  south  and  the  west  information 
^^'^irly  showering  upon  you  as  to  what 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  Idid  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield    (continuing).  As   to  what   the  President  was 
going  to  do? 

Jjr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  had  that  forecast  of  the  action  that  the 

M^  ^5^  was  going  to  take  ? 

M    o  ^^^s-  1  assume  that  we  had  it.     Other  people  had  it. 

fK  ^^iPERFiELD.  I  am  not  questioning  that.  I  nave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  your  statement.  I  think  it  was  scattered  over 
tne  hemisphere,  but  it  was  coming  to  you  from  the  west,  and  it  was 
^2^^from  the  south? 

gr- Ellis.  Yes. 

,^*   V^^n*ERFiELD.  And  was   a  substantial   accurate  forecast   of 
^^  J^^  note  was  going  to  contain,  when  finally  the  public  was  taken 
^Mr  'K^  Confidence  of  the  press — ^that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr    rt?"^®'  ^^  ^^  *^  accurate  forecast,  yes. 

•   ^"^^IPERFIELD.  Now,  in  the  light  oi  what  has  happened,  we 
vr^^$l  that  it  was  a  somewhat  substantial  forecast  ? 

M^*  fe:^^8-  Yes. 

■Bar.  vj^ipjjRpiELD.  It  was  a  fairly  accurate  forecast  of  what  the 

°i.^age    ^as  gomg  to  contain,  an-H  that  you  had  many  hourslin 
L^"^  of  the  general  public  ?  ^-^I 

«".  vJ^ipERpijjLD.  Now,  counsel  and  members  of  the  committee 

U^tV^^®  inquiry,  more  or  less  directly,  whether  or  not  if  you  had 

aoia  ttxeae  shares  oi  stock  at  one  point  aavance,  et  cetera,  whether  or 

^ot  you  Would  have  cleaned  up  a  good  deal  of  money  ?     Now,  I  want 

w  put  the  question  to  you  flatly:    Did  the  firm  of  Hutton  &  Co.  in 
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trading,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  its  house,  or  any  other  house, 
no  matter  wheresoever  located,  make  any  money  growing  out  of 
this  situation  in  the  Street,  and  the  decline  and  subsequent  advance 
of  prices,  except  the  money  it  would  make  for  commissions  in  the 
handling  of  the  trades? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  one  single,  solitary  dollar. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  So  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  you 
fully  understand  the  import  of  the  question  I  asked  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Whether  or  not  they,  by  themselves,  or  any- 
one else,  in  trading  on  this  market,  in  any  way  made  any  money  on 
the  news  that  they  had,  except  the  matter  of  commissions? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  my  answer,  that  the  firm  of  E.  F.  Hutton  & 
Co.  did  not  make  one  single,  solitary  dollar  that  I  know  of,  as  the 
result,  other  than  the  commissions  that  they  received  from  the 
customers  who  forwarded  their  business  to  them  to  be  executed. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  the  partners  of  the  firm  individually  trade 
in  any  such  way  that  the  firm  itself  profited  as  the  result  of  that 
market  situation  and  the  information  which  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  did  not.    They  did  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  showing  your 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  I  submit  it  to  you  whether  or  not  you 
care  to  answer.  Was  the  trading  in  the  way  of  commissions  by 
Hutton  &  Co.  during,  say,  the  days  from  the  10th  of  December  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  a  mghly  profitable  business  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  know  what  the  view  of  the  committee 
will  be  on  this  question,  but  I  propound  it  to  you.  What  were  the 
commissions  and  the  profits  wnich  Hutton  &  Co.  obtained  during 
those  20  days?  The  question  is  awkwardly  put.  In  other  words, 
about  how  much  did  those  commissions  amount  to,  coming  to  Hutton 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  I  know  approximately  what  our  earning  power 
was  during  December. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  will  cover  aJl  the  information. 

Mr.  Ellis.  For  the  10  days  which  you  specify,  as  applied  to  the 
31  days  in  the  month,  that  would  be  one-third  of  our  profits,  and  I 
woulcl  say,  in  round  fibres.  $35,000  or  $40,000. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Woulcl  not  the  business  transacted  by  Hutton 
&  Co.  during  the  month  of  December  from  the  10th  to  20th  be  reaUy 
out  of  proportion,  considering  the  liveliness  of  the  market — out  of 
proportion  to  the  balance  of  tne  month  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  think  so,  because  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  we  also  had  the  hoUdav  season. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  About  what  would  you  say  that  situation  from 
the  10th  to  the  20th  was  worth  to  Hutton  &  Co.  in  the  way  of  com- 
missions received  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  we  will  make  it  $50,000  net. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  we  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  averaging  it  out  now  in  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  that  now  your  best  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  would  be  my  guess,  yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  for  the  business  that  you  handled  that  was 
substantially  the  receipts  of  the  firm  for  that  period  ? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  The  net  receipts,  yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  net  receipts  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Does  that  take  into  consideration  every  item  of 
receipts,  such  as  interest  which  you  obtained  on  various  accounts? 
Does  it  cover  the  whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  covers  the  wnole  thing*  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  for  that,  as  I  understand,  to  finance  and 
handle  the  situation,  involved  some  $28,000,000  of  loans  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir.     I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  If  it  puts  the  whole  bunch  in  the  hospital,  I 
hope  so  too.  The  news  tnat  you  received  from  Wasliington,  you 
understood  at  the  time  you  received  it,  did  you  not,  was  what,  if 
you  and  I  were  speaking  to  each  other,  not  here,  we  would  call  inside 
information.     You  understand  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  that  would  be  designated  by  that  plirase. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Perhaps  it  does  not  bear 
verv  clearly  on  the  question,  but  still  I  would  liKe  your  view  of  it, 
ana  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  your  standing  in  any  way  when  I  ask 
you  the  question.  Do  vou  consider  it,  Mr.  Ellis,  ethical  and  proper 
that  men  at  the  seat  oi  government  here  shall,  by  unusual  activity, 
or  in  other  way,  obtain  the  secrets  of  the  Government  upon  questions 
that  affect  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  world  and 
trade  upon  that  advance  information  for  commercial  gain  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  have  sent  that  message  out, 
Mr.  Chiperfield,  had  I  thought  that  it  was  a  message  that  was  di- 
rected to  me,  and  that  other  people  had  no  knowledge  of.  I  do  not 
believe  I  would  have  used  it.     It  could  not  have  meant  any  personal 

f;ain  to  me.  I  am  not  a  speculator.  I  am  a  commission  broker,  and 
or  the  sake  of  the  few  dollars  it  might  have  brought  in  to  me  in  the 
way  of  commissions,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  gone  out. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  But  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  accusing  you  by 
this,  or  putting  you  in  an  unfair  position,  do  I  understand  that  if  you 
had  known  that  it  was  toucliing  sensitive  parts  of  our  governmental 
affairs,  that  you  would  not  have  used  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  not  have  used  it  in  that  language.  I  may  have 
said  there  was  something  coming  in  the  way  of  a  peace  note — some- 
thing of  that  sort — ^in  a  general  kind  of  way.  ' 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  When  you  made  your  connection  with  Connolly 
&  Co.,  was  a  part  of  that  connection  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Go  ahead  and  qualify  your  answer,  if  you  wish 
to. 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  had  an  office  in  Washington  some  five  or  six  years 
ago  for  two  or  three  years.  I  opened  that  office  and  conducted  it  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  came  nere  occasionally,  monthly,  perhaps, 
and  then  discontinued  it.  When  things  got  quiet,  and  it  was  not 
making  any  money,  we  closed  it  up.  When  the  activity  came  along 
a  year  ago,  Mr.  Connolly  came  to  New  York,  as  I  recall  it,  and  wanted 
to  make  a  connection  with  us,  and  open  a  branch  office.  I  told 
ConnoDy  we  had  all  the  branch  offices  we  wanted,  but  I  think  I 
suggested  to  him  that  if  he  could  do  what  he  seemed  to  think  he  could 
do,  it  would  be  more  to  his  advantage  to  open  for  himself  and  interest 
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some  of  his  friends  with  him,  and  start  a  partnership,  because  the 
city  of  Washington  had  grown  very  considerably  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  opportunity  tor  him  to  start  a  suc- 
cessful brokerage  business,  and  as  the  result  of  that  advice  he  later 
left  John  L.  Ecmards  &  Co.,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and  opened 
his  own  house,  and  no  thought  of  any  information  ever  came  to  my 
mind  when  I  discussed  the  situation  with  Connolly. 

Mr.  Ohiperfield.  But  following  the  appointing  him  as  your  cor- 
respondent, if  that  be  a  correct  term  to  use 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  He  commenced  to  send  you  information  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  I  do  not  recall  anv  information  that  he  sent  us. 
except  it  was  general  that  if  somebodV  got  anything  that  we  could 
base  any  market  opinions  on,  he  would  advise  us  of  it.  He  would 
advise  us  of  something  that  was  current  here,  that  he  had  heard,  and 
s^d  it  along  on  the  wire. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Ellis,  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  you  at  all, 
but  without  any  kind  of  question,  you  are  a  highly  intelligent  man, 
so  far  as  the  events  of  the  day  are  concerned.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  In  your  business  those  things  that  are  of  general 
circulation  you  would  get  from  the  papers,  you  would  get  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  information,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  News  tickers  and  papers. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  keep  m  touch  with  those  things  ?  It  is  a 
part  of  your  life  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  A  part  of  our  business. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  your  very  business  existence  depends  on 
being  in  touch  with  the  matters  of  general  interest? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Particularly  those  that  affect  the  prices.  You 
do  not  have  to  have  Connolly  to  get  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Why,  then,  did  he  send  in  from  time  to  time 
these  statements,  if  they  were  only  current  matters  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  on  our  wire  system.  If  any- 
thing happens  in  New  York,  it  is  given  to  Chicago;  we  wire  them. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  it  part  of  the  stage  setting  of  a  broker's 
office  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  a  customary  thing  to  wire  that  out. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  are  not  doing  it  for  exercise  or  amusement? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  but  we  expect  our  man  in  Washington,  if  he  has 
any  news  in  Washington  that  we  do  not  have  in  New  York,  to  send 
it  to  us,  and  if  we  have  news  in  New  York  that  is  of  interest  to  his 
people,  we  send  it  to  them.  There  might  be  something  before  Con- 
gress, or  some  legislation  proposed,  regarding  the  taxation  of  sugar 
or  some  other  thing  of  that  sort,  and  if  it  happens  to  come  to  him  he 
sends  it  along  to  New  York  and  we  put  it  on  the  wire.  It  is  of 
interest  to  everybody  from  here  to  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Why  do  you  get  it  from  him  instead  of  the 
papers  in  this  instance  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  In  this  instance? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  mean  now,  touching  this  particular 
matter,  but  why  do  you  get  Washington  matters  from  Connolly? 
He  is  not  equipped  for  news  gathering  f 
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Mr.  Ellis.  Because  we  have  a  private  wire  here. 

Mr.  Chipeefield.  You  take  what  comes  1 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  take  what  comes.  That  is  our  business.  We  are 
there,  with  headauarters  in  New  York,  with  a  wire  system,  to  pump 
all  news,  or  anytning  like  that,  throughout  this  country. 

Mr.  Chepebfield.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question,  which  is  a 
little  more  frank  than  anything  I  have  asked  you.  You  keep  pump- 
ing it  out  on  the  wire  for  the  purpose  of 

Mr.  Ellis.  Keeping  people  advised. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  it  not  to  keep  people  stimidated  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  it  is  just  how  you  construe  "ft. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  No;  I  do  not  construe  it.  Is  not  that  news 
sent  out  over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  people, 
because  the  more  stimulation  the  people  get  the  more  people  trade 
and  the  more  profit  it  is  for  those  engaged  in  the  business;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  true  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  There  are  other  reasons  for  it.  We  have  been 
in  California  a  good  many  years.  Previous  to  our  going  out  there 
there  was  not  any  direct  wire  communication.  We  advise  those  banks 
as  to  what  the  conditions  are  in  the  money  market  and  we  give  them 
rates  of  exchange,  and  San  Francisco  wires  us  how  much  coal  and  how 
much  cotton  has  been  received  and  shipped  to  Japan,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  that  is  of  interest  to  you. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Not  to  me,  indeed.  It  works  in  very  nicely, 
does  it  not,  to  stimulate  interest  of  the  different  people  around  m 
brokers'  offices? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  quicker  than  railroads  and  faster  than  pubUc  wires, 
so  the  banks  there  are  very  glad  to  have  the  service. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  your  many  years  of 
experience  in  this  business,  have  you  not  been  sometimes  surprised 
at  the  inconsequential  change  that  aflFect  markets  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Not  following  that  any  further,  I  will  ask  you 
one  more  question:  Did  Hutton  at  any  time  see  these  telegrams  and 
the  information  from  Clement,  the  protest  or  the  flash,  and  the  wires 
that  were  sent  out  upon  that  day,  which  have  been  put  in  evidence 
here  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did.     I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  At  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  may  have,  and  may  have  not.  He  may  have  seen 
some  of  them. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  At  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  my  showing  them  to  him,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  think  it  conceivable,  and  I  want  your 
notion  about  it,  because  to  some  extent  it  may  enlighten  the  com- 
mittee m  the  estimate  which  it  would  finally  make  concerning  Mr. 
Hutton.  Is  .it  conceivable  to  you  that  Mr.  Hutton  could  have  gone 
upon  the  witness  stand  m  the  city  of  New  York  the  other  day,  and 
produced  those  telegrams,  and  not  have  under  his  control  the  other 
mformation  which  coimsei  has  obtaiaed  by  way  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  that  Hutton  had  it;  I  do  not  think 
he  knew  that  it  existed. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No.     Hutton  is — ^I  feel  quite  positive  of  this.    I  know 
that  our  office  is  open  to  this  committee. 
i?.  Mr.  Chipebfield.  It  was  not  open  to  this  conmiittee. 
V  Mr.  Ellis.  They  can  go  there  and  look  at  anything  they  want,  so 
long  as  they  keep  our  business  in  confidence. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  It  was  not  open  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  this 
information,  and  Mr.  Hutton  maae  the  statement  in  New  York  City 
that  those  telegrams  were  the  telegrams  upon  which  that  action  was 
taken. 

Mr.  Ellis.  What  information  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  various  telegrams  given  you.  What  was 
the  other  broker's  name  ?    Aldrich,  Clement  Curtis  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  see  that  Aldrich  telegram  until  I  came  in  here 
to-day.  Whether  he  had  it  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
am  dead  sure  that  Hutton  did  not  know  it,  because  that  is  my  per- 
sonal duty  up  there.     Those  things  come  to  me. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  think,  then,  that  this  information,  instead 
of  coming  from  Hutton  &  Co.,  where  it  properly  existed,  had  to  come 
from  Chicago  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  our  telltale  from  this. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  only  sorry  that  we  have  not  had  one  of  the  south- 
em  wires. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  They  are  not  expensive,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  ordered  one  last  September,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  one  yet.  I  guess  they  have  to  be  made  to  order.  We  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  it  on  many  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whipple,  arc  you  through  with  the  witness? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  except  in  comicction  with  the  stock  exchange 
sheet.  I  am  not  quite  sure  to  what  extent  they  were  before  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  transaction  on  steel.  If  thev  are,  I  do 
not  want  again  to  put  them  in;  but  if  they  are  not,  I  should  like  to 
have  them  considered  bv  the  committee,  and  in  anv  event  there  are 
one  or  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  in  that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  were  out,  I  beheve,  Mr.  Lenroot  asked 
some  questions. 

Mr.  WHIPPLE.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  moment  to 
some  prices  here.  Is  this  a  sheet  issued  by  the  exchange,  which 
shows  the  transactions  between  10  and  12  o'clock  of  Wednesday,  the 
20th  [handing  paper  to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Steel  opened  at  what  figure  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Steel  opened  at — here  are  15,000  shares  at  112  to  112}. 

Mr.  Whipple.  From  112  to  112}? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  wiU  you  touch  the  high  points  and  the  low 
points  right  down  there  for  the  first  two  hours  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  low  point  seems  to  be  110}. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  when  was  that  reached  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know.     Some  time  between  10  and  12. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Some  time  between  10  and  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  it  at  the  close — at  12  o'clock? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  At  12  o'clock  the  last  sale  was  at  112 — just  where  it 

opened. 

Mr.  "Whipple.  Would  you  not  call  that  a  pretty  good  market  to 
liquidate  on,  during  those  two  hours;  that  is,  to  sell  your  long  stock 
on?  It  showed  strength,  did  it  not? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 
ib.  I^V^BIPPLE.  The  prices  were  gradually  increasing  on  the  whole? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.     It  opened  at  112  to  112^  and 
sold  up  to  113  and  down  to  llOJ. 

Mr.  \Vhipple.  And  then,  by  12  o'clock  it  had  gotten  back  to  112  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  was  a  pretty  fairly  strong  market  all  during 
the  forenoon,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  liquidate  on  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  not  call  it  "strong,"  but  reasonably  firin." 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  pretty  weU  sustained  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Ifr.  Whipple.  And  along  between  11  and  12  o'clock  it  was  increas- 
ing in  strength,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Between  11  and  12? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Of  course,  it  was.    That  is  what  the  paper  says. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.     It  had  gone  down  and  then  it  came  up  again  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes ;  that  is  what  it  is  doing  all  the  time- 
Mr.  Whipple.  No  ;  sometimes  they  go  down  very  fast  on  particular 
announcements.     They  are  not  all  the  time  going  up  ana  down. 

Mr.  Ellis.  They  come  back  very  quickly,  too. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  true;  but  that  was  a  good  strong  market  to 
liquidate  on  that  forenoon,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Take  it  from  12  to  2,  what  did  it  open  at?    What 
was  it  at  12? 

ifr.  Ellis.  112i. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  how  did  the  market  run  then  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  ran  along  to  109^. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WeU,  w^hat  was  it  about  midway  between  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  110 J. 

Mr.  Whipple.  110 J? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 
^fr-  Whipple.  Now,  taking  this  telegram  from  Barrett  at  11.53, 
Chicago,  which  means  12.53,  or  about  1  o'clock,  when  he  says:  ^'I 
am  seUing  stocks  again,"  he  was  seUing  on  a  pretty  strong  market, 
was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  would  not  call  the  market  strong. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  a  good  market  to  Uquidate  on,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  You  can  not  make  me  say  that,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  it  about  1  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  As  I  see  it  on  the  sheet  here,  the  market  looks  as  if  there 
wa^  not  any  great  fluctuation  to  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  a  good  market  to  liquidate  on,  is  it  not,, 
when  stocks  are  selling,  but  not  depressing  ? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  If  you  would  look  at  some  of  these  other  stocks  you 
would  not  think  so.    There  is  one  down  eight  or  nine  dollars. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  let  us  take  Steel,  first,  because  we  will  get 
mixed  up  if  we  shift  from  one  to  another. 

Mr.  Ellis.  You  may  get  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  may,  and  you  may  also. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  think  I  will  get  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  hope  you  will  not. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  turn  back,  and  tell  us  what  Steel  was,  about 
1  o'clock,  as  near  as  you  can  estimate. 

Mr.  Ellis.  113^. 

Mr.  Whipple.  113i? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Pretty  nearly  as  high  as  it  had  been  at  any  time 
that  day  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  within  three-auarters. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  by  2  o'cIock  where  was  it? 

Mr.  Ellis.  109^. 

Mr.  Whipple.  109? 

Mr.  Ellis.  109f . 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  practically  109. 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  may  not  amount  to  anything  to  you,  but  it  means 
something  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  glad  to  be  corrected.     109i  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  about  the  time  that  the  News  Bureau  came 
out,  or  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  said  that  the  pressure  of  selling  in 
the  market  was  rumored  to  be  foimded  upon  private  wire  advices 
from  Washington;  that  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  what  you  say.  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  right.  That  appears  before  the  committee. 
Then  for  an  hour  apparently  on  private  wire  advices  from  Washing- 
ton  Barrett  had  been  seUing  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  woidd  think  so  from  his  telegram,  would  you 
not — ^*I  am  selling  stocks  again." 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  makes  the  statement.     I  beUeve  that  he  did,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That,  you  see,  was  along  about  1  o*clock,  when  the 
market  was  nearly  at  its  highest — 112  and  a  fraction.  Now,  look 
at  the  sheet  of  December  20,  from  2  to  3  p.  m.  [handing  paper  to 
witness]  and  see — it  was  somewhere  about  2  o'clock,  I  thinK,  that  you 
sent  out  your  telegrams  to  your  correspondents — this  last  telegram. 
Now,  what  was  it  from  2  to  3  o'clock,  the  period  during  which  your 
correspondents  might  get  in  something  ?    How  was  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  From  109J  to  108. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  it  close. 

Mr.  Ellis.  108. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  did  it  go  in  the  meantime  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  107J. 

Mr.  Whipple.  107  J  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  at  the  time  when  your  partner  says,  ^'I 
am  selling  stocks  again,"  it  was  112,  and  dunng  the  hour  between 
2  and  3,  when  the  gentlemen  from  San  Francisco,  Florida,  and  ebe- 
vhere,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  yom*  telegram,  could 
sell,  it  was  109  and  a  fraction  to  107  and  a  fraction  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  They  had  an  opportxmity  to  sell  then,  whereas,  if  they 
had  sold  the  next  day,  they  would  have  gotten  a  whole  lot  less  for 
their  stocks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  but  I  was  not  comparing  it  with  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  know  you  were  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  say,  comparing  it  with  the  hour  when  your 
partner  was  selling 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  Yes.  My  partner  was  selling  stocks  for 
his  clients.  I  would  rather  have  you  put  it  that  way.  It  would 
sound  better. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  spoke  about  his  "friends"? 

Mr.  Ellis.  His  friends  and  clients,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  he  was  not  selling  for  those  gentlemen  in  San 
Francisco,  who  did  not  learn  the  news  for  an  hour  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  should  hope  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  if  ne  was  selling  for  his  friends,  he  was  selling 
at  pretty  near  the  high  point  of  that  day,  and  the  gentlemen  in  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  and  the  South  had  a 
chance  to  get  in  at  the  lowest  pomt  of  the  day,  between  2  and  3,if  they 
were  quick  enough,  after  receiving  the  news  ?  Is  not  that  a  fair  sum- 
mary, as  far  as  Steed  was  concerned  ? 

Mr,  Ellis.  I  do  not  know.  If  you  think  it  is  all  right,  we  will 
sav  it  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  was  asking  you  if  you  did  not  think  it  was,  and  I 
do  not  want  you  to  answer  to  be  accommodating.  I  want  you  to 
answer,  if  you  are  convinced. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  not  convinced. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  not  convinced  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well.  The  answer  that  you  gave  as  an  accom- 
modation may  stand,  or  not,  as  you  please. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  care. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  take  notice  of  the  opening  of  Steel,  for  instance, 
the  next  day  at  10  o'clock,  at  the  time  when  your  customers  in  those 
more  remote  places  would  have  a  chance  to  sell  their  stocks,  if  they 
^d  not  happen  to  be  in  their  broker's  office,  between  2  and  3  o'clock. 
New  York  time,  and  telegraph  their  orders  quickly  to  New  York: 
At  what  did  it  open  ? 

2/^e  Chairman.  That  is,  December  21  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  December  21 — the  next  morning.  At  what 
md  It  open? 

Mr.  Ellis.  At  104i  to  105i. 

Mr.  Whipple.  104i  to  105i  ? 

}fr'.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  low  did  it  go  between  10  and  121 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  seems  to  have  sold  at  104i  at  diflFerent  times  after 
that. 

^.  Whipple.  I  said,  how  low  did  it  go  between  10  and  12  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  the  low  point;  no,  104 J,  I  see  here. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  104i? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  did  not  vary  from  104  and  a  fraction  during  the 
first  two  hours  1 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  it  vary  from  104  and  a  fraction? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  it  varied  with  every  transaction. 
Mr.  Whipple.  How  much  ?    Between  what  Umits  t 
Mr.  Ellis.  Between  106,  and  down  to  104J 1 
Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  know.     I  am  not  looking  at  it. 
Mr.  Ellis.  Then,  back  to  105  and  106. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  varied  between  104  and  a  fraction,  at  which  it 
opened,  and  106  that  forenoon? 
Mr.  Ellis.  106  and  a  fraction;  yes. 
Mr.  Whipple.  106  and  a  fraction  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  your  correspondents  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
coimtry  did  not  get  in  and  follow  the  advice  to  sell,  after  your  sending 
out  at  about  2  o'clock  this  message  to  ''Rod  and  all,"  the  market  they 
had  the  next  morning  was  from  104  and  a  fraction  to  106,  on  which  to 
dispose  of  their  stoc&  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.    That  was  the  morning  that  the  Lansing  note 
came  out,  saying  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  war;  yes. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Did  that  come  out  before  12  o'clock? 
Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Why  did  you  put  it  iu  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  It  came  out  that  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  did  not  affect  the  market  before  it  came  out, 
did  it  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  The  market  broke  down  to  102 J  that  dav. 
Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  only  talking  about  the  chance  they  had  in  the 
forenoon,  on  your  information — your  customers. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  that  is  where  it  opened,  at  104^  to  105^. 
Mr.  Whipple.  And  it  was  between  104  and  a  fraction  and  106  and 
a  fraction  during  the  forenoon  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  the  market  on  which  your  correspond- 
ents could  sell  their  stocks  if  the}^  did  not  get  in  during  that  last 
hour  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  they  chose;  yes. 
Mr.  Whipple.  If  they  chose  i 
Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  compared  with  112  and  a  fraction  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Barrett  telephoned,  ^'I  am  selling  stocks  again'^  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  much  stock  had  you  loaned  out  to  other 
brokers  to  cover  their  short  sales  on  December  20  of  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Ellks.  I  would  not  know.  That  would  have  to  come  from 
our  office — our  records. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  get  it  ? 
Mr.  Ellis.  Can  I  get  it  i 
Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 
Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  I  can;  yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  not  any  idea  how  much  you  had  loaned 
out? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  have  not,  frankly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whether  it  was  a  large  amount  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  They  shift  so  quickly  from  day  to  day,  that  I  can  not 
give  it  to  you  from  memory. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  can  get  that  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.     Would  you  like  me  to  get  it  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  could  telegraph  and  ask  to  what  extent, 
during  the  day  of  December  20,  the  stock  you  were  carrying  for  your 
customers  had  been  loaned  out  to  cover  short  sales — loaned  out  to 
other  brokers,  and,  presumably,  to  meet  their  short  sales. 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  are  always  loaning  stocks  as  an  accommodation. 
On  the  night  of  the  19th  we  may  have  been  loaning  two  million 
or  three  million-  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th  we  may  have  been 
loaning  five  milhon.     Is  that  what  you  want — the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  should  like  to  have  what  you  were  loaning  on  the 
19th,  and  then  what  you  were  loaning  during  the  day,  just  as  fully 
as  you  can  give  it,  on  the  20th. 

Mr.  Ellis.  During  the  day? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Suppose  you  get  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  and  while  you  are  about  it,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  please  make  it  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st. 

Mr.  Bennet.  They  only  loan  once  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  once  a  day — the  purpose  being,  Mr.  Ellis,  to 
find  out  the  extent  to  which  your  firm  was  using  stocks  which  it  had 
purchased  for  your  customers  and  was  carrying  for  them,  in  loaning 
to  other  brokers  to  meet  the  obhgations  of  their  short  sales.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  these  papers?  I  am 
asking  because  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  was  put  in  before  I  came  to 
Washii^ton. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  That  was  not  put  in — what  you  have  been  asking 
about.  To  what  extent  would  you  like  it  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  should  think  that  both  the  papers  that  I  have 
used — the  one  after  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Lansing  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  material  to  my  own  inquiry,  unless  it  w^omd  be  for  some 
other  purpose,  because  I  was  comparing  the  market  when  Mr.  Barrett 
is  said  to  nave  sold,  with  the  market  when  the  more  distant  customers 
of  the  firm  had  a  chance  to  sell. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  just  indicate  by  pencil  marks  the  parta 
you  wish  to  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  would  suggest  that  we  mark  the  papers  so  they 
will  be  available  for  reference,  and  that  they  be  not  incorporated  in 
the  record  •  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  questions  that  were 
put  and  the  answers  that  were  given,  sufficient  of  the  figures  will 
appear  as  to  the  variation  in  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  clerk  will  just  mark  them  as  exhibits. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  not  to  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  No. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Reporter,  will  vou  mark  that  paper  I  It  will  be 
^^EUis  Exhibit  B/'  and  this  is  the  second  one  ^*Ellis  Exhibit  C," 
which  gives  the  Steel  on  the  21st,  and  this  will  be  \' Ellis  Exhibit  D;' 

(The  said  papers  were  thereupon  marked  accordingly.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Ellis,  when  I  was  questioning  you  about  Steel, 
you  indicated  what  I  thought  was  a  disposition  to  stray  to  some  other 
stocks,  or  you  said,  ''Take  note  how  the  other  stocks  were  goir^," 
and  I  said  that  you  should  have  a  chance  to  point  out  anything  with 
regard  to  those  stocks  as  diflfering  from  Steel  that  you  wanted  to 
show  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  indicatmg  something  else  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  show  anythi^ig  to  the  committee. 
I  just  say  that  the  market  on  that  day  was  weak  in  spots  on  certain 
stocks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  not  evoking  that  answer.  I  am  asking  you  if 
you  can  point  out  some  other  stocks,  the  movement  in  which  would 
warrant  a  different  inference  by  the  committee  from  the  inference 
that  is  suggested  as  to  Steel,  I  wish  you  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Ellis.  There  are  other  stocks  in  that  record  that  have  not  any- 
thing like  the  market  that  Steel  would  have,  or  anything  like  tne 
steadiness  of  Steel,  or  the  fluctuation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  understand  my  point? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.  Some  of  those  stocks  were  down  seven  or  eight 
dollars,  on  that  sheet. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  put  in  those  figures  with  regard  to  Steel  as  a  basis 
of  possible  inference  by  the  committee  as  to  what  the  market  was 
when  Mr,  Barrett  telegraphed  your  correspondent  that  he  was  selling, 
as  compared  with  what  tne  market  was  when  your  more  distant  cus- 
tomers had  the  opportunity  to  sell. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  especially  the  following  morning.  Now,  if 
there  are  an^  stocks  that  warrant  a  different  conclusion  or  inference, 
in  your  opinion,  from  what  appears  with  reference  to  Steel,  I  want  you 
to  feel  at  liberty  to  point  out  those  stocks  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Thank  you;  it  is  not  important. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Ellis.  In  the  list  of  stocks  I  saw  some  wide  fluctuations,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  mentioned  it.    It  is  not  important,  however. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  wider,  the  more  they  contribute  to  the 
inference  that  I  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  You  said  it  was  a  good  market  to  sell  stocks  on,  and  I 
do  not  agree  with  you — some  stocks. 

Mr.  miiPPLE.  If  you  want  to  point  out  anything^ 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  No;  I  do  not  want  to  point  out  anything. 

Mr.  Whippi.e.  Anything  that  might  affect  the  inference  which  the 
committee  may  draw  as  to  the  market  which  your  partner  had  to 
unload  on,  or  to  sell  on,  when  he  announced  to  his  Chioago  corre- 
spondent that  he  was  selling,  as  compared  with  the  market  tnat  your 
distant  correspondents  and  their  customers  had  to  sell  on,  that  you 
think  you  ought  to  point  out  to  the  committee.  Otherwise  I  tmnk 
the  committee  would  assume  that  the  relative  markets  which  your 
partner  had  to  dispose  of  his  stocks  or  that  of  his  friends — ^whatever 
ne  was  selling  when  he  said,  **I  am  selling  stocks  again,"  they  will 
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infer  that  the  whole  market  presented  that  same  opportimity  for  hun 
to  sell  at  one  thmg  and  your  customers  at  another. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ellis,  I  wish  to  ask  just  one  question:  In  one 
of  these  telegrams — I  will  not  read  it  all,  but  it  was  sent  at  1.02  p.  m. — 
and  in  that  teleOTam  you  used  this  expression:  ''Please  treat  it  con- 
fidentially and  do  not  give  it  any  publicity,  and  see  that  no  word  of  it 
gets  to  papers  or  outsiders."  xou  sent  that  to  Hutton  &  Co.  and 
your  correspondents  on  the  Overland  wire  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  confidence  which  you  enjoined  was  re- 
spected, then  could  your  customers  and  outsiders  do  what  Mr.  Barrett 
said  in  his  telegram,  sent  at  11.53,  that  he  was  doing,  "I  am  selling 
stocks  agam''  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Could  they  have  done  that  ?     Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  confidence  was  respected,  though  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  have  had  the  information  tl^at  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  As  I  put  it  in  that  wire,  they  would  have  had  it;  yes. 
They  could  have  all  gotten  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "See  that  no  word  of  it  gets  to  papers  or 
outsiders.'' 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  meant  newspapers  and  outsiders;  not  our  customers. 

The  Chairman.  How  woula  your  customers  have  gotten  it  out 
there  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  They  would  get  it  on  the  bulletin  board,  or  our  men 
would  call  them  up. 

The  Chairman.  Get  this  confidential  telegram  on  the  bulletin 
board? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  it  would  be  put  on  our  files  there  for  our  cus- 
tomers; that  is  the  reason  it  was  sent  out. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  all  of  your  customers  are  supposed  to  have 
been  there  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No.  Whoever  was  there  would  have  taken  advantage 
of  it,  and  our  manager  and  others  of  the  force  would  call  up  the 
difiFerent  people,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  message,  if  they  con- 
sidered it  important  enough. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  then,  that  would  warrant 
putting  the  outsiders  and  your  customers  at  a  disadvantage,  after 
enioinmg  this  confidence  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Certainly  not  our  customers,  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  assuming,  then,  that  this  would  be  tele- 
phoned and  communicated  immediately  to  all  of  your  customers — 
this  confidential  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  assumed  they  would  get  it  in  some  form.  That  is 
what  I  sent  it  for — ^for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  it  for  your  customers  and  not  for  the 
outsiders,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  for  the  outsiders  and  not  for  the  newspapers.  The 
reason  I  put  that  in  there,  I  think,  was  that  the  original  message 
contained  that  request — that  we  not  give  it  to  outsiders. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  state  to  this  committee  that  you  sent 
that  confidential  telegram  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  your  cus- 
tomers t 
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Mr.  Ellis.  Advising  them  of  conditions  and  what  we  had  heard. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  To  protect  themselves,  if  they  wanted  to.  That  wa& 
their  privilege.  * 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  they  lost  nothing  by  reason        \ 
of  you  making  this  confidential,  in  any  way  ?  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  They  lost  nothing  ? 

The  Chairman.  Your  customers. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  customers  make  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  could  not  teU  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  December  20.  Mr.  Button's  testimony  went  into 
that  very  fully. 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  has  evidently  looked  into  it.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  His  testimony  showed  they  lost. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  not  any  doubt  they  did,  because  the  market 
went  down  and  we  were,  on  balances,  very  much  longer  of  stocks 
than  we  were  short. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  a  question  here,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  that  telegram  from  Mr.  Barrett,  saying  ''I 
am  selling  stocks  again, '^  have,  in  the  connection  in  which  it  was 
used,  any  other  significance  that  the  plain  language  which  appears 
upon  its  face  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Referring  now  to  Exhibit  H-3,  to  Clement  from 
you,  '^Our  Washington  wire  gave  us  similar  message  to  yours. 
Othei-s  have  the  same  information."  WiU  you  name  any  other 
person  or  any  other  firm  on  the  Street  that  had  the  same  inforfiia- 
tion  that  was  wired  to  you  by  Clement  or  Aldrich,  in  Chicago,  or  the 
same  information  tliat  you  say  you  got  on  your  Washington  wire  4 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  could  not  name  them  now. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Ellis.  When  I  said  ''others,''  I  meant  customers  that  may 
have  been  in  our  room  or  other  houses,  other  firms.  I  was  speaking 
in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  now  I  want  to  get  it  specific. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  specifically. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  if  you 
would  name  one  person — ^because  let  me  say  I  have  sent  telegrams 
to  most  of  the  branch  houses  in  New  York,  to  see  whether  they  had 
received  any  such  messages  as  you  received,  both  from  Connolly, 
through  one  source  in  Washington,  and  from  Aldrich  and  Clement, 
through  another  source  that  came  from  Washington,  and  I  may 
say  that  I  shall  offer  later  to  show  that  not  one  of  them  received 
anv  such  message. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Will  you  allow  me  to  answer  'i     Is  that  a  question  t 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  can  name  a  house  that 
justified  your  statement,  '* Others  have  the  same  information"? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  say  '*  Other  houses.*' 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  name  a  person,  then,  because  if  no  others  had 
telegrams — ^no  other  houses  had  telegrams — we  will  find  out  hew  the 
persons  discovered  it. 
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Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  the  persons.  They  were  in  our  office. 
I  know  it  was  being  discussed  there.  I  could  not  tell  you  who  they 
were. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  could  not  name  one  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  can  not  name  a  single  person  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  you  can  do  is  to  say  they  were  discussing  it  in 
your  office  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  were  they  discussing? 

Mr.  Ellis.  This  talk  that  Clement  sent  on  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  that  the  President  was  going  to  issue  a  peace 
note  the  next  morning  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  was  on  the  subject,  yes;  that  was  the  subject. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  you  mean  by  "That  was  on  the  subject''  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  discussing.  I 
heard  the  report  in  the  office  that  there  was  going  to  be  sometnin^ 
come  along  and  I  assumed  that  other  people  had  it,  perhaps,  or  heard 
that  other  people  had  it,  and  I  heard  it  talked  about  in  our  office, 
but  I  did  not  look  upon  it  with  any  particular  amount  of  importance. 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  wire  to  Clement,  and  said,  "  Other  people  have 
got  it,''  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  say  you  assumed  other  people  had  it?  That 
is  your  answer  now  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  therefore  you  wired  Clement  ''Our  Washing- 
ton office  gave  us  similar  message  to  yours,  and  others  have  the  same 
information*'? 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  make  this  a  little  more  clear,  you  say 
that  this  confidential  message  that  you  sent  out  enjoining  confidence 
was  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  so  that  the  customers  could  find  out 
what  was  in  it — that  they  could  get  the  information  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  if  they  could  have  do'ne 
that,  and  did  do  that,  how  did  you  expect  to  keep  it  out  of  the  news- 
papers and  from  outsiders?  Could  not  an  outsider  have  stepped 
mto  the  office,  or  a  newspaper  man,  and  looked  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  seen  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  When  I  said  '^bulletin  board,*'  it  might  have  been  the 
file;  it  mi^ht  have  been  on  the  file  or  on  a  dozen  different  things.  I 
have  not  neen  in  that  office  in  five  years,  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  a  bulletin  board  or  a  file  or  what. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  a  bulle- 
tin board  and  a  file,  and  if  this  had  been  put  on  a  bulletin  board  any 
outsider  or  newspaper  man  could  have  come  in  and  read  its  contents  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  suppose  he  could;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  did  not  want  that,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  stuck  up  on  the  wall, 
but  that  it  was  on  file,  or  wherever  they  put  it  in  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  stuck  on  a  nle,  what  good  would  that 
have  done  your  customers  ? 

Mf .  Ellis.  The  customers  go  over  the  file  and  look  at  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Could  not  a  newspaper  man  have  gone  over  and 
looked  at  it  too  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  suppose  he  could,  if  it  were  there;  but  when  I  told 
them  not  to  use  it  for  that  purpose,  that  is  what  I  supposed  they 
would  do — ^follow  orders;  they  usually  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  very  plain  that  there  was  not  much 
publicitv  to  be  given  to  that  telegram,  even  to  the  customers. 

Mr.  Ellis.  From  what  I  heard  from  a  newspaper  reporter  a  couple 
days  after  this  thing  developed,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  message 
dia  come  aroimd  via  Los  Angeles,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Foster.  Can  you  tell  us  wno  that  reporter  was  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  His  name  was  Shotwell. 

Mr.  Foster.  He  is  a  reporter  for  what  paper  ?  J 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  New  York  American.  ' 

Mr.  Foster.  He  told  you  that  this  came  around  from  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  he  did  not  tell  me  that. 

Mr.  Foster.  That  it  probably  did  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  that  was  my  guess,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  cjuestions  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  With  reference  to  this  confidential  telegram  that 
you  say  was  sent  out,  and  put  upon  the  board  or  on  the  files  for  the 
use  of  customers,  did  you  place  tnis  telegram  on  any  board  or  at  any 
place  in  your  office  for  the  use  of  your  customers  there  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Were  you  giving  outside  customers,  then,  an  advan- 
tage that  you  were  not  giving  your  own  customers  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  I  did,  I  did  not  mean  to.  I  wrote  the  wire,  and  sent 
it  in  to  our  wire  room.  I  do  not  put  gossip  on  our  outside  tables  or 
files. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  do  not  put  gossip  there,  but  you  said  this  wa* 
reUable  information. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  that  is  a  term  we  use  for  all  messages  in  our 
office.  We  classify  all  messages,  outside  of  orders  and  reports,  as 
'* gossip. "     That  is  a  term  we  use. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  aim  to  give  your  customers  in  New  York 
the  same  reliable  information  you  give  to  customers  outside  of  New 
York  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  try  to,  yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then  why  did  you  not  put  it  upon  the  board  in 
your  New  York  office  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Why,  I  had  a  thousand  things  to  do  that  day,  I  did 
not  go  outside  to  see  where  it  went,  or  what  happened  to  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Tliat  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  need  this  witness  any  more  to-day,  Mr. 
Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  may  need  him  later  on? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Maybe  Mr.  EUis  knows  something  else  that  has 
not  been  asked  him. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  care  to  say  anything  else. 

The  (Chairman.  If  Mr.  Ellis  wishes  to  make  a  voluntary  statement 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Ellis,  rfo;  I  only  want  to  say  this,  that  Hutton  &  Co.,  as  a 
firm,  did  not  make  one  single  solitary  dollar  out  of  this  message  about 
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which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  other  firm  here  that  has  been  mentioned  in  this  connection — that 
Connolly  did.  Business  was  not  very  large  on  that  day.  That  is 
about  ail. 

Mr.  Bexnet.  Assuming  that  to  be  accurate — and  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning it — nevertheless,  you  would  have  been  highly  pleased  if  your 
customers  throughout  the  country,  on  the  strength  of  that  telegram 
which  you*  sent  out,  had  sold  millions  of  their  long  stocks,  would  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Considering  the  action  of  the  following  day,  and  the 
statement  that  came  out,  yes,  we  would  have  been  very  much  pleased 
and  glad. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Considering  your  extended  condition  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  we  were  not  so  much  extended  at  that  time.  I 
think  we  had  liquidated  some  stocks  previous  to  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  had  $45,000,000  long  stocks,  and  you  were 
owing  $27,000,000  on  them  on  that  day'^ 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  a  good  deal  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  you  bet  it  is. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  did  not  make  you  sleep  any  better  nights, 
did  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Your  whole  campaign  for  a  month  had  been  to  get 
your  customers  out  of  the  market,  had  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  since  the  9th  of  November  of  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, thereabouts. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  had  a  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  were  advising  our  customers  throughout  the  coimtry 
tht  they  were  overloaded.  They  did  not  know  it,  but  they  had  a  too 
much  stock. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  market  was  overbought  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.  Everybody  has  a  limit.  The  Bank  of  England 
has  a  hmit;  the  New  York  banks  have  a  limit;  I  have  a  limit,  and  we 
were  all  up  to  our  limit. 

.ifr.  Bennet.  This  telegram  that  you  sent  out  was  in  direct  lino 
^th  your  whole  campaign  since  the  9th  of  November  ? 

w.  JEllis.  Yes;  I  was  advising  caution  for  six  weeks  previous  to 
^^s  situation  here. 

-Mr.  jBennet.  Not  only  caution,  but  in  your  letter  of  December  18 

in^^  ^■''^ost  begged  your  people  to  sell  out  their  industrials  and  get 
mto  rails  ? 

j^-^fr.  Ellis.  Yes;  and  we  refused  to  buy  some  industrial  stocks. 
^did  not  want  to  carry  them. 

Air.  Foster.  Did  not  a  good  many  of  your  customers  get  out  of  the 
\f  about  the  20th  and  21st? 

r^-  ^i-us.  A  good  many? 

»Jt.  Foster.  Yes. 

MI.  Ellis.  I  could  not  say  that.     They  get  out  and  get  in  again. 

Mr.  Foster.  Did  not  a  good  many  of  tne  public  who  were  dealing 
^^^^gtiout  the  West  and  South  get  out  of  the  market  at  that  time  ? 
\r '  S^'^^^-  N^*  more  than  got  out  of  it  a  day  or  two  ago. 

,  ^'  Foster.  I  do  not  know.     From  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hutton 

m  New  York,  there  was  about  $700,000  that  went  from  Chicago  at 
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that  timt*,  and  I  judge  by  that  that  there  were  a  good  many  of  them 
who  got  out  of  tne  rnarket. 

Mr.  Ellis.  They  keep  sending  money  along  to  further  protect  their 
securities,  and  then,  when  the  turn-about  comes,  all  right;  they  take 
that  back  again,  perhaps,  or  put  it  back  in  their  pockets. 

Mr.  Foster.  Just  a  little  more  or  less  margin  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.  If  a  man  has  bought  more  than  he  can  take 
care  of  he  can  not  put  too  much  by. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ellis,  you  n:  ay  stand  aside  for  the  present,  and, 
I  beUeve,  the  committee  has  requested  you  to  produce  some  corre- 
spondence —further  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  wired  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  need  you  later  on  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  This  evening  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  this  evening;  but  hold  yourself  ready  to 
respond  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Ellis.  To-morrow  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  can  not  get  back,  then  * 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  excuse  the  witness  to- 
night; could  we  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  there  is  anything  urgent  to-morrow  in  New  York, 
and  you  are  wilUng  to  go  up,  and  then  come  back  again  if  we  need 
you 

Mr.  Campbell.  Could  he  not  come  back  on  a  wire  request  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  the  committee  needs  you  again,  you  wiU 
come  ^ 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  should  think  if  Mr.  Ellis  has  finished  his  vacation, 
and  wants  to  get  back  to  New  York,  he  might  as  well  go  back. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  seems  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  respond,  as  some  other  gentlemen  may 
have  to  from  New  York,  or  take  the  chance  of  not  being  needed  in  the 
hearings  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  facilitate  getting  the  correspondence  and 
further  records  by  his  going  over  to-night. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  do  go  over,  I  trust  you  will  try  to  get  more  of 
these  telegrams,  copies  of  which  we  have  from  the  telltale  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  wired  to-day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  you  said  one  of  them,  you  felt  very  sure, 
was  right  in  the  office  and  had  been  overlooked. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Mr.  Ellis,  you  may  be  excused,  and  return 
home,  if  you  wish  to  go,  and  will  return  on  a  telegram  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  understanding  that  you  will  assist  in 
getting  the  correspondence  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness  { 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Roper's  cros.s-examination  by  Mr.  Chipcrfield 
has  not  been  finished. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chiperfield  Ls  not  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  Mr.  Essary. 
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STATEMEVT  OF  MR.  J.  FBED  ESSABT— Besumed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Essary,  you  stated  the  other  evening  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  you  wrote  out  a  messaee 
which  you  delivered,  as  you  remember,  on  December  20,  at  ConnoUy^s 
office  to  the  telegrapher,  Mr.  Roper,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  last 
witness.  To  make  a  little  r6sum6,  as  I  understand  it,  you  were  not 
present  when  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing  made  his  announcement  at.  11 
m  the  moniing  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  heard  t^f  it  sometime  after  11,  and,  I  think 
you  said,  at  the  press  room  at  the  White  House  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  fix  any  more  clearly  the  hour  when  you 
got  it  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  No  more  clearly  than  I  did  on  Saturday.  It  was 
between  11  and  11.30,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Between  11  and  11.30? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  us  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
there  in  the  press  room  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  could  not  be  sure. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  us  what  any  one  of  those  gentlemen 
said  1 

Mr.  Essary.  The  only  circumstance  that  I  recall  overhearing — 
1  do  not  remember  engaging  any  of  those  gentlemen  directly  in  c^on- 

versation  about  the  note — was  that 

Mr.   Whipple    (interposing).  But    you    overheard    them    saying 
something  ? 
Mr.  Essary.  Just  general  conversation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WiU  you  state  to  the  committee  anything  that  you 
orerheard  them  say  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  recall,  now  that  my  memory  has  been  somewhat 
refreshed  on  the  matter,  that  the  note  was  to  come  out  at  5  o'clock — 
^^^^hin^  was  to  be  given  out  at  5  o'clock. 

Jfr-  Whipple.  By  whom,  to  whom  ? 

Mr-  Essary.  By  the  Secretary  of  State. 

j^-  Whipple.  To  whom  ? 

w.  Essary.  To  the  newspaper  correspondents. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  that  a  note  was  to  be  given  out  by  the 
u^^^v^'  ^^  State  to  the  newspaper  reporters  at  5  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  \VnfppLE.  That  was  not  anything  that  anvbody  told  you,  but 
was  sortxe thing  you  overheard  one  gentleman  in  the  press  room  telling 

^'  ^SARY.  Yes. 

\i    ^^IPPLE.  Can  you  remember  anything  else  that  you  heard  ? 
Mi.  cIssary.  I  do  not  remember  whether  1  heard  it  there  or  heard 
V  \v^^^'  that  this  note  in  question  was  to  be  addressed  to  both  the 

xf^^^S?*®  and  the  neutral  governments. 

^-  Whipple.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

^'  Essary.  I  do  not  recall  who  told  me  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  something  that  somebody  told  you,  or  some- 
^uing  that  you  again  overheard  some  one  saying  to  somebody  else  ? 
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Mr.  EssARY.  Just  general  conversation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  conversation  in  which  you  participated  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Perhaps  I  did;  this  was  a  month  ago.  My  memory 
is  not  clear  at  all  as  to  the  small  detaUs  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  the  committee  are  hoping  that  you  will 
search  your  memoiy  so  as  to  give  as  clear  an  account  of  just  what 
hai)pened  as  possible. 

Mr.  EssARY.  Mr.  Whipple,  may  I  make  a  suggestion  here  to  the 
chairman  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Jast  as  the  chairman  says. 

The  Chairmax.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  On  Saturday  I  was  summoned  before  this  committee, 
without  notice.  I  reached  my  office  about  4.30  in  the  afternoon,  and 
found  a  notice  requiring  my  presence  here,  and  came  here  immcdi- 
atolv,  and  at  once  went  on  tlie  stand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Exacth';  and  tliat  is  why  I  am  asking  you  now 

Mr.  EssARY  (interposing).  ^Vnd  I  had  practically  no  opportunity 
to  go  over  in  my  own  mind  any  of  the  circumstances  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  very  reason,  Mr.  Essarv,  that  I  am  now 

Eutting  ([uestioiLs  to  you  as  to  detalLs  that  naturally  you  would  not 
ave  remembered  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Such  as  the  sources  of  your  information,  and  where 
you  went,  from  one  place  to  another. 

Mr.  UssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because,  you  see,  you  were  called  upon  on  Saturday 
practically  only  to  identify  your  action  in  sending  this  telegram, 
and  you  were  not  queried  very  much  about  the  sources  of  your 
information. 

Mr.  EssARY.  Xo. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  ha\ang  had  opportunity  to  eive  it  thought, 
I  woidd  hke  to  know,  or  the  committee,  rather,  would  like  to  know, 
just  the  best  information  you  can  give  us  as  to  the  details. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  was  about  to  continue,  if  the  chairman  will  permit 
me  for  a  second  more 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Were  you  making  these  remarks 
with  a  view  to  correcting  your  testimony? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  am  maKing  these  remarks  with  a  view  of  intro- 
ducing a  little  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  since  prepared, 
that  I  would  like  to  make  at  the  beginning  of  my  testimony  to-day, 
if  it  is  aOTeeable  to  the  committee  and  to  counsel. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  a  statement  as  to  the  sources  of  your 
information  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  As  to  this  very  circumstance. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  these  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whether  you  answer  in  reply  to  questions,  or 
whether  you  make  a  statement,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  entirely 
immaterial.  Whichever  is  the  fairest  to  Mr.  Essary,  or  will  make  the 
best  statement 

Tte  Chairman.  It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  Mr.  Essary  is  entitled 
to  make  his  statement  first. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  Chair  will  so  hold,  unless  the  committee 
differs  with  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  fairer  way,  to  let 
him  make  his  statement  as  he  will,  after  he  has  thought  it  over. 

Mr.  EssARY.  May  I  read  it  to  the  committee  'i 

The  Chairbi^vn.  Yes. 

Mr.  EssARY  (reading). 

First  of  all,  permit  me  to  make  my  relationship  to  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co.  and  to  E.  F. 
Button  &  Co.  clear  to  you.  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  any  member  of  the 
firm  of  Ilutton  &  Co.,  except  with  Mr.  Ellis,  to  whom  I  introduced  myself  after  the 
hearing  on  Saturday. 

I  have,  however,  a  most  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  F.  A.  Connolly.  I 
have  known  him  almost  from  the  time  I  came  to  Washington.  We  are  members  of 
the  same  club.  He  and  his  wife  have  been  guests  in  my  house.  My  wife  and  I  have 
as  often  been  invited  to  his.  For  years  he  has  been  a  frequent  and  welcomed  visitor 
to  my  office.  Some  time  last  summer  he  came  into  my  oflicc  to  say  that  he  had  just 
made  arrangements  to  go  into  business  for  himself  and  was  delighted  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  secured  an  option  on  quarters  on  the  same  floor  of  the  building  which  we 
occupy,  adding  that  we  should  be  business  neighbors  and  would  be  in  close  touch 
with  each  other.  I  expressed  my  own  pleasure  at  the  prospect.  When  he  opened 
his  place  I  freauentlv  looked  in  upon  him  and  enjoyed  his  enthusiasm  over  his  plant 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  his  business. 

From  time  to  time  after  that  Mr.  Connolly  came  to  my  ofTice  to  talk  over  his  affairs 
with  me,  often  saying  that  much  of  his  success  depended  upon  the  impression  he  was 
to  make  upon  his  New  York  correspondents,  E.  F,  Hutton  &  Co.  Repeatedly  he 
asked  for  my  ODinion  as  to  this  circumstance  or  that,  and  as  often  I  gave  it  to  him, 
cheerfully,  freely.  The  first  specific  case  of  this  sort  that  I  can  recall  was  some  time 
prior  to  tne  election.  He  wanted  to  know  what  I  believed  the  result  would  be.  In 
many  of  our  conversations  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  ElUs  as  the  man  in  New 
York  with  whom  he  was  in  most  direct  communication.  On  one  occasion,  some 
weeks  ago,  he  asked  me  if  I  objected  to  his  quoting  what  I  had  said  to  him  to  Mr. 
Ellis.  I  think  this  was  in  connection  with  the  possibility  of  Congress  acting  upon 
the  President's  strike  legislation.  I  readily  consented,  inasmuch  as  I  was  merely 
expressing  an  opinion.  Without  making  the  positive  statement,  my  impression  iff 
that  I  turned  to  my  typewriter  and  wrote  down  what  I  had  verbally  said.  At  all 
events,  naore  than  once  thereafter  I  ^ve  an  opinion  upon  some  question  or  other, 
writing  it  down  for  Mr.  Connolly's  guidance  or  to  be  sent  as  written,  if  Mr.  Connolly 
preferred . 

About  a  week  before  Secretary  Lansing  announced  his  peace  note  I  met  Mr.  Con- 
nolly in  the  corridor  of  the  Bond.  Building,  and  he  asked  the  direct  question  whether 
I  believed  any  peace  note  would  be  sent  by  this  Government.  I  answered  that  I 
seriously  douDted  if  such  message  would  be  sent,  and  gave  some  reasons  for  that 
opinion.  Mr.  Connolly  thereupon  asked  me  if  I  would  make  a  note  of  this,  as  it 
coincided  with  his  own  views,  for  which  he  would  like  support.  This  note  was  sent, 
I  assumed,  to  Mr.  Ellis. 

Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  should  like  to  recite  the  incidents  leading  up  to  the 
memorandum  which  the  committee  is  now  inquiring  into.  On  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion I  stopped,  on  my  way  down,  at  the  Wliite  House,  but  not  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. There  were  a  number  of  newspaper  men  in  the  White  House  press  room  when 
I  reached  there  shortly  after  11  o'clock.  I  heard  considerable  conversation  at  the 
time  as  to  a  note  to  be  given  out  at  5  o'clock  that  afternoon.  The  hour  it  was  to  be 
given  out  and  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  addressed  to  belligerents  and  neutrals  alike 
were  literally  all  the  details  1  knew  of  it  at  the  time  or  at  any  time  until  it  was  given 
out  that  night. 

As  I  recall,  I  went  at  once  to  my  office,  attending  to  some  matters  there;  then 
dropped  in  at  the  Press  Club  after  noon  for  lunch.  At  the  club  I  heard  other  news- 
paper men  commenting  upon  the  expected  note,  there  apparently  being  no  secrecy 
nor  whispered  mystery  about  it.  Everybody  seemed  to  know  as  much  as  1  knew.  I 
a^n  returned  to  my  office,  having  concluded  in  my  own  mind  that  the  note  in  ques- 
tion had  a  bearing  upon  peace.  I  suddenly  recalled,  the  opinion  I  had  given  Connolly 
a  week  before,  just  to  the  contrary,  and  upon  an  impulse  drafted  a  little  memorandum,, 
intended  to  correct  what  I  r^;arded  as  a  misleading  impression  previously  given  by 
me.  Just  before  I  started  for  the  Capitol,  I  went  to  Mr.  Connolly's  to  give  it  to  him. 
I  looked  about  for  him,  and  failing  to  see  him  in  the  crowd,  turned  and  handed  the 
note  to  the  operator,  suggesting  that  it  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ellis.     I  thereupon  hurried  away 
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to  the  Capitol,  giving  the  incident  no  thought  whatever.  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  you 
gentlemen  that  if  I  were  a  maricet  operator  or  concerned  in  stock  speculation,  and  if 
I  had  been  in  possession  of  what  I  oelieved  to  be  important  market  news,  I  should 
have  rushed  from  the  White  House  to  Connolly's  office  instead  of  waiting  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

At  this  point,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  say  this:  Since  this 
memorandum  was  written  a  newspaper  man  in  this  city  called  at  my 
oflRce  to  recall  to  my  mind  a  conversation  that  he  had  with  me  on 
the  telephone  on  the  20th  of  December,  with  reference  to  this  note. 
That  had  completely  passed  out  of  my  mind  when  I  testified  on  Sat- 
urday.    His  name  is  S.  M.  Rejmolds,  and  he  very  generously  as- 
sumed that  I  was,  in  my  testimony  on  Satm-day,  trymg  to  protect 
hini  or  guard  against  his  name  being  brought  into  the  situation.    I 
was  not  trying  to  protect  him;  I  recalled  nothing  about  his  conver- 
sation; but  he  did  call  me  on  the  telephone,  as  I  now  recall — the 
hour  I  do  not  remember;  it  may  have  been  before  1,  or  it  may  have 
been  a  little  after  1—  and  the  purpose,  as  I  gathered  it  at  the  time, 
was  simply  to  notify  me  that  tnere  would  be  something  at  5  o'clock, 
and  that  it  would  probably  be  important  for  me  to  be  at  the  depart- 
ment to  get  it.     1  think  he  asked  me  also  at  the  same  time  what 
should  he  do  about  notifying  Jiis  office.     I  think  I  advised  him,  per- 
haps, to  telephone  to  his  office,  or  something  to  that  effect.     That  is 
the  only  man  whose  name  that  I  can  pronounce  at  this  minute  to 
whom  1  talked,  or  in  whose  presence  I  was  when  any  of  these  con- 
versations took  place. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  say  what  paper  he  was  connected  with? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not.     May  I  give  that  also  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  EssARY.  The   New   York   Evening  Sun   and   the   Baltimore 
News. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  your  written  statement? 

Mr.  E»8AHY    No*  I  have  just  one  paragraph  further. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  just  an  interpolation  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes.     [Continuing  reading:] 

If  the  committee  will  indulge  me  one  minute  longer,  I  should  like  to  remind  you 
that  it  is  the  most  common  of  practices  for  Washington  correspondents  to  give  informa- 
tion to  their  friends  or  their  paper's  readers  xiipon  all  manner  of  subjects.  One  wiU 
ask  an  opinion  upon  this  policy  of  the  administration,  or  that  project  of  Congress. 
Another  will  want  to  know  the  stMus  of  a  bill  or  what  a  committee  is  likely  to  do 
upon  a  ffiven  measure^  etc. ,  etc.  My  own  paper  is  peculiarly  8er\'iceable  to  its  readers 
in  this  direction,  having  maintained  for  years  a  highly  expensive  information  bureau, 
operated  entirely  aside  from  the  collection  and  publication  of  news.  I  might  say 
that  while  I  was  engaged  in  writing  this  very  statement,  a  very  prominent  Baltimorean 
called  me  on  the  phone  and  asked  me  about  an  important  matter.  At  the  very  same 
hour  a  letter  from  the  Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Association  of  Baltimore,  which  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  you,  was  delivered  at  my  office. 

It  is  just  a  one-line  letter  from  an  official  of  the  Merchants  &  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  Baltimore,  da%ed  February  3,  1917,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  J.  FrEO   E88ARY, 

714  Fourteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Fred:  If  there  is  anything  new  about  the  excess-profit  item  in  the  revenue 
bill,  won't  you  please  advise  me?    With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 

(Contmuing  reading  statement:) 

I  fully  understand  that  these  last  remarks  of  mine  have  no  immediate  bearing  upon 
the  peace-note  matter,  but  they  have  a  bearing  upon  my  mental  attitude  toward  men 
who  approach  me  for  information. 
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I  diould  offer  my  spoloe:ie8  to  the  committee  for  the  length  of  this  statement,  except 
for  the  fact  that  on  Saturday  vou  gave  me  no  opportunity  to  state  my  case.  My  profes- 
sional reputation  has  seemed  to  be  impeacheidi  and  I  would  like  tnis  record  to  show 
that,  while  I  may  have  been  overzealous  on  the  side  of  friendship,  that  I  do  not  hold 
lightly  the  joumalistic  standards  which  prevail  in  Washington.  I  am  conscious  of 
having  committed  no  wrong  in  this  matter.  I  have  not  in  this  instance  or  in  any 
other  of  my  newspaper  career  deliberately  violated  any  man's  confidence  or  made 
improper  use  of  any  information  which  has  come  to  me  as  a  newspaper  man. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed.  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  inform  your  own  paper  with  regard 
to  the  Secretary's  announcement,  of  what  it  con  tamed? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  think  about  5.15  or  5.30  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  did  not  inform  your  own  news  editor 
or  your  own  paper  until  after  the  matter  was  released  bv  the  Secre- 
tary? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  the  way  you  informed  your  news  editor  was 
to  take  the  statement  as  furnished  to  the  reporters  by  the  Secretary, 
one  to  the  neutral  nations  and  one  to  the  belligerent  nations,  or, 
perhaps,  one  to  the  central  powers  and  one  to  the  allies  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not  know  there  were  two.    May  I  state  that? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  not  know  that  while  the  statement  was 
practically  the  same,  it  nad  to  be  adjusted  in  certain  particulars  to  go, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  allies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  central 
Nations  ? 

^'  EssARY.  I  might  have  assimied  that,  ves. 
5  0^*1*  ^^^"PPL^-  -^^^  you  inclosed  what  the  Secretary  gave  to  you  at 
BalH      '^j  or  to  some  representative,  and  sent  it  upon  the  train  to 

j7^  -ESSARY.  At  5.30. 
^    f^MIPPLE.  At  5.30  ? 

ift^  ^?^ssARY.  Yes. 
Mt,  "^^Vmipple.  To  Baltimore  ? 
i^r,  EissARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  "W^niPPLE.  And  that  is  the  only  communication  that  you  gave 
to  your  OA^^n  newspaper  with  regard  to  this  important  matter  ? 
Mr.  ^EssARY.  No. 
Mr.  ^Vmipple.  It  was  not? 
Mr.  ^EssARY.  I  called  my  newspaper  up  on  the  telephone  about  5.15 

or  5*^^^^^ 
Mr-  ^^  mpple.  You  called  them  up  about  5.15  or  5.30? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr-  ^^WPPLE.  But  that  was  after  Secretary  Lansing  had  released 

l\xe  P^^^^  ? 
Mt-  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr-  ^V'hipple.  So  that  the  peace  note  was  in  vour  possession,  to 

^b.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr-  Whipple.  And  not  until  that  had  been  done,  did  you  notify 
your  own  superior,  the  news  editor  of  the  paper? 
^'  «®^^^Y.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple,  That  anything  was  to  be  done  or  had  been  done  ? 
^-  ^SSARY.  Not  mi  til  then. 
jU".  Whipple.  Is  that  correct  ? 
^-  EssARY.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  But  some  five  hours  before — ^four  or  five  houTB 
before — you  had  bethought  yourself  to  write  out  this  forecast  of  what 
it  was  going  to  be,  without  request  from  Connolly;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ElssARY.  Quite  correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  voluntarily  went  to  his  oflBce  with  your  type- 
written statement  of  it,  and,  Connolly  not  being  there,  you  handed  it 
to  the  telegrapher,  addressed  it  to  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  Hutton  Co.,  and 
asked  to  have  it  transmitted  t 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  a  correct  statement,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  to  go  back  to  the  point  where  I  had  started  to 
examine  you.     You  have  told  us  all  the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  i 

can  mention  whom  you  either  overheard  in  conversation,  or  with 
whom  you  jomed  in  conversation  on  that  day,  with  regard  to  this 
subject  matter.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Air.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  you  say  called 
up.     Was  it  he  who  told  you  that  it  was  to  be  issued  at  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir;  I  knew  that  before  he  called  me  up. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  did  not  quite  catch,  from  what  you  read,  what 
your  conversation  was  with  Air.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  EssARY.  My  conversation  with  Mr.  Reynolds  is  rather  obscure 
in  my  mind.  He  called  me  up  to  inform  me,  as  I  now  gather,  that 
the  note  would  be  out  at  5  o'clock;  that  there  would  be  an  announce- 
ment or  a  note  at  5  o'clock  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  ofiice. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  had  that  information  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  you  say,  among  other  things,  he  asked  you 
what  you  thought  about  his  notifying  his  paper  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  what  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Of  the  expected  note. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  the  fact  that  the  note  was  expected  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  attempt  to  define  to  you,  either  by  way  of 
speculation  or  on  information,  the  subject  matter  of  the  note? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  remember;  he  may  have.  I  probably 
asked  him  what  he  made  of  it,  or  what  he  thought  of  it,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  but  I  do  not  remember  his  answer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  remember  what  he  said  with  regard 
to  it? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  told  him  you  thought  he  had  better  send 
it  along  to  his  paper  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Am  I  mistaken  in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes;  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  said  to  telephone  his  paper  about  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Simply  to  notify  them  that  it  was  coming. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  notify  them  that  it  was  coming? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  there  would  be  something. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  hesitated  even  to  speak  to 
his  paper  about  this  announcement  of  Secretary  Lansing? 
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Mr.  Ess  ART.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  did,  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  not  there  any  inference  that  you  could  draw 
from  Mr.  Reynolds's  doubt  as  to  whether  he  even  should  inform  his 
newspaper  of  what  Secretary  Lansing  had  said  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  point  is  not  clear  in  my  mind  at  all- 
Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  as  you  look  at  it  now,  there  was  a  clear 
inference  to  he  drawn  from  what  Mr.  Reynolds  said,  in  expression  of 
his  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  even  notify  his  editor  about  it. 
Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No :  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  possible  question,  as  you  understood  it,  would 
Reynolds  have  as  to  whether  he  should  notify  his  editor  of  what  the 
Secretary  had  said? 

Mr.  EssARY.  What  possible  question  ?     I  can  not  testify. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  what  is  in  his  mind  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  what  question  was  in  any  other 
man's  mind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  imderstnad  you  advised  him  to  do  it.  Did  you 
advise  him  what  to  do  with  his  own  editor  without  knowing  what  was 
in  his  mind,  or  what  was  the  basis  of  his  doubt? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Why,  this  is  an  afternoon  paper.  Mine  is  a  morning 
paper. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  difference  does  tliat  make  as  to  what  he  should 
do? 

Mr.  EssARY.  And  in  no  event  would  his  paper  print  the  note  itself. 
The  paper  would  be  delivered  to  me,  as  I  gatnered  it,  at  5  o'clock,  to 
^  published  in  my  paper. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  he  asked  you  whether  he  had  better  not  notify 
Ws  editor  of  what  Secretary  Lansing  had  said.  Did  you  advise  him 
that  you  thought  he  had  better,  without  knowing  what  the  doubt  was 
in  his  mind  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  He  probably  mentioned  to  me,  and  I  think  the  idea, 
the  fact  that  he  had  only  made  a  recent  connection  with  the  New  York 
P^Per,  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  had  that  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
^  should  notify  his  editor  of  an  announcement  made  by  the  Secre- 
ff'  ^f  the  Secretary's  announcement  was  not  made  in  confidence  ? 
Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not  raise  the  question  of  confidence  at  all.     I  was 
v,^  possession  of  the  Secretaries  annoimcement. 
rr  •  Whipple.  Mr.  Reynolds,  it  appears,  was. 
Jfr-  gssABT.  Yes. 
1^- Whipple.  And  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  say,  asked  you  whether  he 
snould  Send  to  his  editor  a  statement  of  what  the  Secretary  had  said  ? 
5f  •  gssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  said  he  had  better  do  it.     Did  he  say  why 
'W?  ^  you  your  advice  on  that  subject? 

V  '  ^®^^^"  ^  ^^  ^^*  think  that  he  did.    If  he  did  I  do  not  recall  it. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  sav,  ''  the  Secretary^  told  us  to  keep  it  in  con- 
uaenco;  now,  do  you  think  under  those  circumstances  I  nad  better 
^^j^t  to  the  editor  ?'' 

^'  EasARY.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

^.  Whipple.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  asking  your  advice  ? 

^'  EssARY.  I  do  not  recall  any  at  all. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  You  advised  him  to  send  it.  Did  you  advise  him 
to  send  it  to  the  editor  without  knowing  what  the  doubt  or  hesitation 
was,  or  the  cause  of  it,  in  his  mind  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  merely  advised  him  that  probably  it  would  be  a 
very  good  idea  to  call  up  his  editor  and  tell  nim  that  statement  was 
coming,  in  the  event  that  he  probably  would  get  some  query  with 
respect  to  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  not  say  to  him,  "Why  should  you  not 
notify  your  editor  ?  What  a  foohsh  question  to  ask.  You  of  course 
ought  to  notify  your  editor  of  everything." 

Sir.  EssARY.  1  am  not  in  the  attitude  of  reproachdrg  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  perhaps  not,  and  perhaps  I  ou^t  not  to  in  so 
bald  language  as  that;  Wt  did  not  you  say  to  him,  '*  Why  don't  you 
notify  your  editor  ?     What  is  the  trouble  ?" 

Mr.  EssARY.  You  are  questioning  me  about  a  circumstance  that 
has  no  fixed  place  in  my  mind  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  brought  it  in. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  brought  it  in  because  it  was  apparent  that  I  had 
overlooked  this  ore  conversation  of  ono  day  a  minute  ago,  and  I 
want  to  be  perfectly  frank  to  this  committer  and  toll  this  committee 
all  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  assuming  that  is  so,  and  therefore  I  am  asking 
you  as  frankly. 

Mr.  EssARY.  And  I  am  telling  them  as  frankly  as  I  can,  but  I  am 
not  goin^  to  tell  them  anything  that  I  am  not  sure  of  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  quite  so,  too.     But  here  was  a  man,  the 
correspondent  of  a  great  metropolitan  daily,  who  said  to  you  that  a 
paper  was  to  be  given  out  at  5  o'clock  by  Secretary  Lansing,  and        \ 
asKed  you  your  advice  as  to  whether  he  should  notify  his  editor  of 
that  fact.     Did  he  not  ?  I 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  say  to  the  committee  that  you  had  no 
idea  or  thought  as  to  why  he  hesitated  to  notify  his  editor  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  You  say  that.     I  have  not  said  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  say  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  say  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  your  idea  or  thought  as  to  why  he 
hesitated  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  have  no  idea,  but  I  do  not  feet  that  you  ought  to 
put  these  words  in  my  mouth,  when  I  do  not  say  them.  I  am  here 
without  counsel,  and  I  am  here  more  or  less  at  your  mercj,  and  I 
think  the  committee  owes  it  to  me  to  see  that  I  have  a  fair  oppor- 
timity. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any  question  about  the 
fairness  of  the  question  I  put  ? 

.     The  Chairman.  The  Chair  thinks  that  counsel  has  the  right  to  ask 
questions,  Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  should  answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  Essary.  I  am  trying  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  categorical  way,  which,  of  course,  you  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  UssARY.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  let  us  see  now  if  we  can  not  proceed  along 
those  lines. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  us  get  to  it  again.  I  want  to  see  if  you 
will  leave  it  with  this  committee  as  to  when  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  of  the  great  metropolitan  daily,  spoke  to 
you  about  Secretary  Lansing's  announcement,  and  asked  you  whether 
you  thought  he  ought  to  tell  his  editor;  I  want  to  ask  that  you  4;ell 
the  committee  if  you  have  no  idea  why  he  hesitated  to  inform  his 
editor,  and  why  he  asked  yoiu*  advice  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  have  no  idea  in  my  mind  at  this  minute  why  he  had 
such  a  question  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  whether*  he  hesitated  to  do  it 
because  he  regarded  it  possibly  as  a  violation  of  the  confidence  in 
which  this  statement  was  made  by  Secretary  Lansing  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  know. 

ifr.  Whipple.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  reason  why  he  should 
hesitate  to  inform  his  editor  and  ask  advice  about  it? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  think  of  any  reason. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Any  other  possible  reason  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  get  at.  But  jou  will  admit 
that  you  were  thus  apprised  by  inference  if  not  by  a  direct  statement 
that  the  announcement  by  Secretary  Lansing  to  the  newspaper  men 
was  made  in  confidence. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  received  no  confidential  information  whatever,  at 
first  hand  or  second  hand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tha^  was  not  my  question.  My  question  was 
whether  you  do  not  now  say  that  tne  only  possible  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Reynolds's  reauest  for  your  advice  was  oecause  you  understood, 
and  you  could  infer  that  the  information  had  been  given  to  the 
reporters  by  the  Secretary  in  confidence  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes;  that  is  a  natural  inference. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  a  natural  inference  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  mean  to  leave  it  with  the  committee  that 
that  very  natural  inference  you  did  not  make  at  the  time  of  your  con- 
vereation  with  Mr.  Reynolcfe  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not  make  it;  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  make  it? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  without  knowing,  why  he  hesitated  to 
inform  even  his  editor  of  the  announcement  by  the  Secretary,  you 
advised  him  to  do  it  without  asking  whether  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
confidence  ?     Is  that  the  way  you  leave  it  with  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  that  way;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  it  never  occurred  to  you,  from  the  question 
which  Mr.  Reynolds  put  to  you  about  your  advice  to  send  it  to  the 
editor,  that  it  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Reynolds  in  a  confidence  which 
he  interpreted  as  perhaps  not  permitting  him  even  to  communicate  it 
to  his  editor  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  W^hipple.  Do  you  assent  to  that  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  name  any  one  eke  that  you  talked  with  on 
the  subject  before  you  sent  this  message  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  No ;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  as  I  understood  you  on  Saturday,  you  said 
that  you  had  no  information  from  anybody  about  the  subject  matter 
of  the  note  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  its  purpose  or  underlying  thought '? 

Mr.  EsSARY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  any  information  as  to  its  nature  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  you  could  not  remember  that  any  one  of 
your  associates  gave  you  an  idea  or  an  inkling  about  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  merely  that  a  note  of  importance  was  to  be 
given  out  by  the  State  Department  at  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  later  you  learned  that  it  was  to  belligerants  and 
to  neutral  nations  alike  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  is  all  I  knew  about  it;  yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  that  you  evolved  from  your  own  con- 
sciousness or  that  by  your  reasoning  powers  alone,  you  struck  off  this 
note,  which  was  telegraphed  to  Button,  because  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  situation  and  conditions  which  you  had  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  you  felt  enabled  vou  to  forecast  the  sub- 
stance of  the  note  and  state  its  underlying  thought  and  purpose  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  purely  a  mental  process  of  reasoning 
and  logical  deduction  from  the  events  which  had  transpired,  and  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded  the  administration  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  is  what  I  testified  to  on  Saturday,  and  that  is 
literally  true. 

Mr.  WHIPPLE.  So  that  you  could  forecast  just  what — or  at  least 
that  it  was  merely  a  forecast — just  what  would  be  in  the  President's 
mind  as  a  logical  result  of  the  events  which  had  transpired  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  found  himself  surroimded.  That  is  true, 
is  it? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No.  I  don't  say  that  I  could  forecast  what  is  in  the 
President's  mind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Didn^t  you  imderstand  that  the  note  was  to  come 
from  the  President's  mind  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  From  the  Secretary's  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  From  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  you  felt  that  the  note  coming  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  being  the  result  of  his  thought,  and  cominf 
out  of  his  mind,  that  you  knew  the  events  which  had  transpired  and 
the  circumstances  with  which  the  Secretary  and  the  situation  were 
surrounded  so  well  that  you  could  forecast  the  underlying  purpose 
of  the  note  and  the  substance  of  what  it  would  be  ? 
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Mr.  EssABY.  No;  I  made  my  own  interpretation  of  what  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  purely  as  an  inference  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  Purely  as  an  inference. 

Mr.  Whipple.  From  the  course  of  events  up  to  that  date  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  circumstances  under  which  this  adminis- 
tration was  surroimded  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  or  understand  that  the  information 
which  you  sent  was  to  be  acted  upon  by  brokers  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  No,  sir.   ^ 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  think  it  was  being  sent  for  to  the 
brokers  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  I  did  not  know  what  use  would  be  made  of  it.  I  had 
no  interest  in  what  use  would  be  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  mean  to  leave  it  with  the  committee  that 
up  to  this  time,  although  you  had  sent  messages  before,  you  had 
not  the  slight^t  idea  of  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  these  messages  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  Not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  use  was  to  be  made  of 
them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  knew  they  were  sent  to  stockbrokers  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  I  knew  they  were  sent  to  the  firm  of  Button  &  Co., 
certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  what  their  business  was  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  knew  you  were  sending  them  from  one  stock 
broker's  office  to  another  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  that  they  used  at  all  to  guide  activ- 
ities in  stock  market  transactions  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  I  really  made  no  inference  at  all,  as  to  what  use 
was  to  be  made  of  the  thing.  It  was  opinion  on  my  part.  It  was 
conjecture  on  my  part.  To  have  been  guided  in  a  financial  trans- 
action by  opinion  on  my  part  was  assuming  risk  on  their  part. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  understood  that  they  would  simply  accept 
this  as  the  opinioA  of  Mr.  Essarv.  Whom  no  one  of  the  people  had 
ever  seen,  and  of  course  whom  they  did  not  know  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  not  the  shghtest  idea  that  you  were 
sending  it  in  order  that  they  might  base  upon  it  information  to  their 
customers  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  Thev  might  perhaps;  ves. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tnen  you  contemplated  the  possibihty  that  you 
were  sending  these  things  from  one  broker's  oflSice  to  another  to 
enable  the  brokers  who  received  it  to  regulate  their  activities  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  as  you  have  stated  them,  or  with  your 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  Well,  I  gave  them — they  are  perfectly  welcome  to 
my  opinion  as  to  this  particular  proposition,  for  whatever  use  they 
might  make  of  it.     I  will  be  perfectly  frank  about  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Ellis's  testimony  to-day  as  to  his 
relying  upon  it,  stating  how  rehable  the  information  was  ? 
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Mr.  EssARY.  I  heard  part  of  it.  I  did  not  get  it  all.  What  part 
do  you  refer  to  now  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  part  of  it  in  which  he  said  that  he  regarded  this 
information  as  rehable. 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  he  sent  it  broadcast  to  his  customers  all 
over  this  comitry  to  enable  them  or  to  influence  them  to  sell  their 
stocks  and  to  avoid  the  disaster  which  would  come  from  the  publica- 
tion of  this  note  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  understood  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes;  that  testimony  was  rather  a  revelation  to  me» 
also. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  You  had  no 
idea  that  the  information  which  you  were  giving  from  Washington 
with  regard  to  this  important  note  could  have  any  such  effect  upon 
this  broker's  firm  to  wnich  you  were  sending  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  never  contemplated  the  possibility  that 
if  this  statement  was  a  correct  forecast  of  what  was  coming,  if  it 
were — as  it  might  be  possibly  assumed — inspired,  that  it  would  give 
to  the  firm  to  which  it  was  sent,  if  they  kept  the  knowledge  exclu- 
sively, the  opportunity — not  that  they  did  avail  themselves  of  it — 
but  the  opportunity  of  selling  all  of  their  long  stocks  short  to  make, 
according  as  the  market  might  go  down,  2,  5,  or  10  points,  some 
milhons  of  dollars  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not  contemplate  it  for  one  second,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  had  supposed  that  these  messages  you 
were  sending  to  Hutbon  &  Co.  were  merely  being  used  by  Mr.  Con- 
nolly to  show  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  friends  down  here  who 
could  give  opinions  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Rather  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W^hii^ple.  Rather  that  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  with  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  its  use  if  the  forecast  was  accurate,  as  it  appears  it  was 
believed  to  be  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  had  no  conception  whatever  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
matter  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  to  the  committee  what 
it  was  in  the  events  that  had  transpired  and  what  the  ciroujnstances 
were  whicli  surrounded  the  administration  as  a  logical  result  of  which 
you  felt  that  the  peace  note  might  be  what  was  statod  in  your 
telegram  ^ 

Mr.  EssARY.  There  was  only  one  circumstance  in  the  situation 
that  led  me  to  that  conclusion.  That  was  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  addressed  to  the  groups  of  nations — the  belligerents  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  neutrals  on  tne  other.  It  seemed  to  me,  when 
I  began  to  think  the  matter  over  on  this  occasion,  that  any  note  that 
would  be  sent  tobothmust  have  some  bearing,  near  or  remote,  upon  the 
([uestion  of  peace — a  question  in  which  all  were  equally  interested, 
and  that  was  the  one  idea  and  the  only  idea  in  my  mind  which 
guided  me  in  reaching  that  conclusion;  an  idea  I  assume  that  would 
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have  impressed  any  one  of  a  hundred  newspaper  men  in  Washington 
exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  jou  said  more  than  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Very  httle  bit  more. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  say  merely  that  it  was  a  communica- 
tion having  to  do  with  peace  ?    Let  us  take  up  what  you  did  say. 

Mr.  Ess  ART.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  say  you  were  informed  ''That  a  highly  impor- 
tant message  to  all  belugerents  and  neutrals  has  been  issued  from 
Washington."  Now,  your  interpretation:  "Interpreted  not  as  pres- 
sure on  belligerents  on  behalf  ol  peace."  Now,  what  was  there  in 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  administration  that  made  you 
think  that  the  note  was  not  a  pressure  on  the  belligerents  in  behalf 
of  peace? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  caught  one  answer  made  by 
the  witness,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you 
know  that  this  note  was  addressed  to  the  belligerents  and  the  neutrals 
both? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  was  the  one  circumstance  that  I  heard  discussed 
about  it  at  the  Press  Club  and  at  the  Press  room. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  know  that,  because  the  note  had  not 
been  given  out  ? 

Mr.  EssART.  Since  this  incident  I  leani  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  that — said  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  imderstood  that,  that  he  was  goine  to 
give  out  a  note  that  afternoon,  but  not  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Mr.  EssARY.  To  both  groups. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  recollect  his  testimony  that  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  page  68?  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  referred  to  elsewhere,  but  on  page  68  the  Secretary 
says  that  "  I  told  them  this  in  confidence  because  I  was  afraid  that  the 
contents  of  this  commxmication,  which  was  addressed  to  all  the  bel- 
ligerent countries,  would  come  back  by  telegraph  from  Europe  in  a 
garbled  form  and  that  I  did  not  wish  it  made  puolic  on  that  account  • 
and  furthermore,  that  it  was  courtesy  that  it  snould  not  be  publishea 
in  any  form,  or  any  knowledge  of  it  given  out,  until  received  by  all 
the  countries  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  I  stated  to  them  that  the 
communication  was,  as  I  said,  to  all  the  belligerents,  but  it  did  not 
contain  proposals  for  peace  or  an  offer  of  mediation.'' 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  recollection,  that  it  was  addressed  to 
belligerents,  but  not  to  neutrals. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  the  Secretary  say  that  a  copy  was  sent  to  neu- 
trals ? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  recall  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  The  Secretary  did  not,  but  one  of  the  newspaper 
men  did. 

Mr.  EssARY.  My  information  is  that  it  was  going  to  both.  I 
probably,  to  that  extent,  was  misinformed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  now  read  the  question  ? 

(The  stenographer  here  read  the  followmg  question.) 

You  aay  you  were  infonned  that  a  highly  important  measage  to  all  hellifferents  and 
neutrals  has  been  issued  from  Washington.  Now,  your  interpretation  "interpreted 
not  as  pressure  on  belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace. "  Now,  what  was  there  in  the  dr- 
cumstances  surrounding  the  administration  that  made  you  think  that  the  note  was 
not  a  pressure  on  the  belligerents  on  behalf  of  peace? 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  answer  that,  please  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  The  only  circumstance  that  I  can  fix  in  my  mind 
was  that  a  communication  addressed  to  two  groups  would  not  be 
probably  a  pressure  upon  the  one  group. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  did  he  not  put  pressure  on  both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  A  mere  matter  oi   guesswork,  or  reasoning  on  my 

Eart.     I  had  no  knowledge.     I  am  trying  to  assure  you  that  1  had  no 
nowledge  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  asking  you  to  give  your  statement  fullv  as  to 
the  course  of  events  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  tne  ad- 
ministration that  logically  led  you  or  that  led  you  to  the  lodcal 
result  that  the  paper  was  not  pressure  on  belUgerants  in  behalf  of 
peace.     Have  you  said  all  that  you  can  on  that? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  because  it  was  addressed  to  both  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

.  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whipple^ust  a  moment.  I  do  not  want  to 
do  the  witness  any  injustice.  The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  make 
any  statement  that  tne  note  was  addressed  to  all  belligerents  and 
neutrals,  but  Mr.  Jamieson,  a  newspaper  man  did  make  this  state- 
ment: "Why,  as  I  recall  it  now,  he  said  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  sent  a  note  to  all  the  belligerants  and  that  copies  of  the  note 
had  been  handed  to  all  the  neutralpowers  also,  and  said  that  the  note 
was  not  a  peace  proposal  nor  an  offer  of  mediation,  but  that  it  did  re- 
late to  the  right  of — I  have  forgotten  his  phraseology — but  he  indi- 
cated that  it  related  to  neutral  nghts  in  the  war." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  at  all  events,  you  have  stated  that  all  the 
things  that  surrounded  the  administration  as  a  logical  result  of  which 
you  said  that  the  note  could  not  be  a  pressure  on  belligerants  on  behalf 
of  peace,  ''But  as  an  opportmiity  to  put  American  demands  on  record 
to  oe  considered  if  there  is  peace."  Now,  what  was  there  in  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  situation,  surrounding  the  administra- 
tion, and  of  events  that  had  occurred  that  was  the  oasis  of  that  con- 
clusion ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Nothing  of  a  tangible  nature. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  can  you  suggest  anything  intangible,  because 
you  must  have  had  some  basis  for  a  logical  inference  when  you  say  you 
based  it  upon  events  that  had  transpired  and  the  circumstances  that 
surrounded  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  administration  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  The  onlv  circumstances  were  simply  the  general 
atmosphere  or  general  Knowledge  which  one  gets  of  these  matters 
from  daily  touch  with  them,  as  I  have  been  for  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  what  was  there  in  the  atmosphere  that  one 
gets  from  the  daily  touch 

Mr.  EssARY  (interposing).  I  can  not  put  my  finger  on  any  tangible 
circumstance,  I  may  say  to  coimsel. 

Mr.  Whipple,  Tnen,  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  you  can  not 
point  out  an  event  or  any  succession  of  events  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  have  not  imdertaken  to. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  the  basis  of  which  or  as  the  result  of  which  this 
was  the  logical  conclusion,  nor  can  you  state  anything  hi  the  situa- 
tion which  surrounded  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  administration 
on  which  you  base  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  undertake  to. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well.  Now,  let  us  take  the  next.  '*A 
warning  that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon." 
Now,  what  was  in  the  succession  of  events  with  which  you  are  familiar 
and  in  which  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  situation  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  which  you  base  the  logical  deduction  that 
that  note  must  be  or  contain  a  warning  that  neutral  rights  must  not 
be  further  encroached  upon  ?     Can  you  state  any  event  ? 

Mr.  Ess  ART.  No  definite  event  or  no  definite  circumstance. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  desire  to  point  out  to  you  that,  while  you 
have  made  the  general  statement  that  the  knowledge  of  events  tnat 
had  transpired  and  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded the  situation  and  surrounded  the  administration  warranted 
that  logical  deduction,  yet  you  have  not  given  a  circumstance  when 
pressed,  and  it  appeared  to  be  merely  a  glittering  generality  which 
you  state  as  a  basis  really  for  a  logical  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  rather. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  admit  practically  when  pressed  for  a  state- 
ment of  real  events  and  real  facts  on  which  you  base  your  deduction, 
you  have  nothing  but  a  glittering  generality  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  is  aoout  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  say  'TuU  text  wiU  be  given  out  to-night 
and  will  be  looked  on  as  a  move  of  great  moment."  That  was 
authentic,  because  you  had  learned  that  the  full  text  was  to  be  given 
out  that  night  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  knew  you  were  sending  a  forecast  of  an 
important  paper  which  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  going  to  give  to 
the  newspapers  until  5  o^clock  to  a  stock-broking  firm  in  New  York? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  giving  a  correct  forecast. 
'  I  was  giving  my  own  view  of  what  this  thing  prooably  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  giving  a  statement  that  Secretary  Lansing 
was  to  give  out  something  at  5  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  giving  it  to  a  stock-brokerage  firm  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  were  giving  whatyou  admitted  to  have — 
what  was  a  forecast  of  what  it  contained  i    Tnat  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Based,  as  said  on  Saturday,  upon  certain  conditions 
and  certain  circumstances  in  the  situation,  but  as  you  admit  now 
based  purely  upon  a  gUttering  generality  in  your  own  mind  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  is  right,  except  I  did  not  say  '^  ghttering  general- 
ity." Upon  various  generalities  in  my  own  mind.  You  used  the 
term. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  I  used  the  term,  and  finally  that  this  succession 
of  events  and  surrounding  circumstances  became  in  your  mind  a 
glitfering  generality,  and  you  assented,  did  you  not  in  your  previous 
answer. 

Mr.  EssARY.  If  I  did  not,  I  am  willing  to  now. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  what  was  there  in  those  circumstances  or  in 
the  events  that  had  transpired  which  led  you  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  an  oiBer  of  mediation  ? 

Mr.  Ebsary.  The  mere  fact  that  repeatedly  it  has  been  intimated 
all  over  ^"ashington  that  the  President  had  no  idea  of  mediating  in 
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the  situation,  and  I  assumed  from  those  intimations  which  were 
current  all  over  Washin^on  and  had  been  for  weeks,  that  the  time 
was  not  ripe  when  the  ftesident  would  mediate,  and  that  this  itself 
was  not  a  matter  of  mediation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  not  you  know  at  the  time  that  Secretary  Lansing 
said  in  so  many  words  that  it  was  not  an  offer  of  mediation  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  not  oven  heard  that  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir;  I  had  not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  divined,  in  sending  this,  without  knowing 
that  Secretary  Lansing  said  that  it  was  not  an  offer  of  mediation, 
that  from  the  logic  of  circumstances  and  events  it  could  not  be  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.   I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  send  any  messages  regarding  this  to  any 
other  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  anybody  else  except  Mr.  Ellis  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  a  correspondent  for  or  a  representative  of 
anv  other  journal  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  The  New  Orleans  Item,  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch, and  the  Boston  Journal. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  secure  from  the  Secretary  of  Stato  at  or 
about  5  o'clock,  or  cause  to  be  secured,  copies  for  those  papers? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  did  i 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  other  representative  did  those  papers  have 
here  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  They  probably  relied  upon  the  Press  service. 

Ml*.  Whipple.  You  mean  the  Associated  Press  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  or  whatever  service  they  had. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  not  a  part  of  your  duty  to  get  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  made  no  offer  to? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Ml*.  Whipple.  And  to  no  one  of  those  papers  did  you  communicate 
anything  with  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Not  a  line. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  sole  communication  was  to  this  stock  broker- 
age firm  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Essary,  you  knew  that  Mr.  Connoll}^  claimed  to 
be  the  author  of  this  telegram,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Essary.  Well,  I  heard  from  the  press  or  the  newspapers  that 
he  had  written  a  telegram  to  his  correspondents  to  the  same  effect, 
or  about  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  (L\MPBELL.  lie  claimed  and  contended  under  very  rigid  cross 
examination  for  a  period  of  perhaps  three  or  four  hours  that  he  was 
the  author  of  a  telegram  upon  which  this  was  based  and  wrote  out 
in  the  presence  of  the  committee  a  telegram  that  he  said  was  his 
beat  recollection  of  what  he  had  put  on  the  wire  ? 
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Then  he  was  shown  the  telegram  here,  and  he  said  that  the  tele- 
OTam  sent  out  by  Mr.  EUis  was  really  a  better  abstract  of  what  he 
had  sent  than  wnat  he  had  written  there  at  the  table  for  the  com- 
mittee. Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Connolly  before  or  after  you  wrote 
jour  tel^ram  about  its  contents  ? 

Mr.  EssART.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  at  all. 

Mr.  Cakfbell.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  knew  you  had 
8ent  yours  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Connolly  stated  substantially  as  you  have,  that 
he  wrote  the  message  from  his  knowledge  of  the  international  situa- 
tion, and  the  questions  as  they  a£Pected  Washin^on.  In  addition 
to  that,  he  stated  that  he  had  heard  the  President  s  Gridiron  speech, 
and  that  he  devined  his  mind  there,  and  probably  wrote  the  telegram 
based  upon  what  the  President  had  said  in  his  Gridiron  speech. 
Did  you  hear  the  President's  Gridiron  speech  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  that  aid  you  in  divining  what  was  to  be  in  this 
note? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Not  consciously;  no. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  you  do  not  think  it  strange,  do  you,  that  it 
strikes  members  of  the  committee  and  others  as  rather  out  of  the 
ordinary  that  a  message  should  give  such  a  contemplation  of  the 
President's  note  to  the  powers  without  having  any  information 
whatever  from  any  sources  as  to  what  the  note  really  contained  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Why,  I  have  never  regarded  that  as  a  very  astute 
piece  of  work,  if  I  may  use  that  term.  I  think  that  most  any  news- 
paper man  in  town  could  have  reasoned  it  out  in  the  same  direction, 
so  far  as  it  went. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  ever  tried  condensing  well  digested 
literature,  such  as  this  note  of  the  Secretary's  to  the  powers  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Have  I  ever  tried 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing) .  Ever  tried  condensing  and  making  a 
cameo  of  it  in  condensation,  or  in  a  phrase  of  a  few  sentences  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  that  practically  every  day  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  you  always  have  the  matter  before  you.  You 
have  listened  to  the  report  of  the  committee  or  the  address  of  the 
President,  or  something  of  that  sort,  in  order  to  do  this,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Certainly.     As  a  rule,  yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  thing  that  striKes  as  rather  strange — and  I 
think  you  will  appreciate  it — is  that  this  condensation  should  be 
made  without  having  heard  or  seen  the  note  of  which  it  is  a  condensa- 
tion? 

Mr.  EssARY.  But  it  is  my  literal  statement,  my  deliberate  state- 
ment UDon  my  oath  that  I  saw  no  statement,  and  that  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  contents  of  that  note. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  read  what  Mr.  Baruch  said  about  the  note  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  stated  that  if  he  had  known  of  it,  he  would 
have  commenced  selling  early  in  the  morning  and  would  have  sold 
constantly  and  hard  all  day.  That  was  his  appreciation  of  its  value 
*8  a  stock  note.  You  say  you  had  no  appreciation  of  its  value 
whatever  in  that  connection  'i 
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Mr.  EssABY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Although  you  sent  it  to  this  stock  firm  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  I  think  what  Mr.  Baruch  said  was  if  he  had  seen 
that  statement  and  known  that  it  was  true,  that  he  would 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  he  said  if  he  had 
known  that  it  was  true. 

ilr.  Gabbett.  He  said  that  if  he  had  had  that  information. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  the  information  that  was  in  the  note? 

Mr.  Gabbett.  That  means  if  he  had  had  it  as  information  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Or  if  he  had  seen  the  note,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lexboot.  Has  the  Baltimore  Sun  an  afternoon  edition  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  Yes. 

ilr.  Lexboot.  And  your  bureau  supplies  news  for  both  editions  i 

Mr.  EssABY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lexboot.  With  reference  to  these  other  papers  that  you 
spoke  of,  are  thev  morning  papjers  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  Two  are.     One  is  an  afternoon  paper. 

Mr.  Lexboot.  Which  one  i 

Mr.  EssABY.  Which  is  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Lexboot.  Yes. 

Mr.  EssABY.  The  New  Orleans  Item. 

Mr.  Lexboot.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  why,  if  you  did  not 
regard  this  as  confidential,  that  you  did  not  send  to  the  Baltimore 
Sun  the  same  information  that  you  sent  to  Hutton  &  Co.  ^ 

Mr.  EssABY.  I  did  not  have  any  news,  Congressman,  confidential 
or  otherwise,  to  send  or  to  offer.  I  had  merely  the  results  of  maybe 
two  or  three  conversations  that  I  held  earlier  in  the  morning  or 
listened  to  earlier  in  the  morning.  I  received  no  announcement  irom 
anv  source,  and  I  had  no  news  from  any  source. 

Mr.  Lexb(X)t.  Then,  will  vou  tell  the  committee  why  you  advised 
Mr.  Revnolds — let  me  finisli  the  question — why  you  advised  Mr. 
Reynolds  to  give  the  New  York  Sun  the  information  and  you  did 
not  give  it  to  your  own  paper  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  He  asked  me  whether  or  not,  as  I  recall,  whether  he 
should  notify  his  office  that  there  would  be  a  message — not  the 
contents  of  tne  message  or  any  part  of  it,  so  far  as  I  recaU. 

Mr  Lexboot.  And  you  advised  him  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  I  did,  certainly. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  Why  did  you  not  so  advise  your  own  afternoon 
papers  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  My    own    afternoon    papers    are    papers    that    take 

f)ractically  nothing  from  me  whatever  except  pure  local  news,  news 
ocal  to  their  territory. 

Mr.  Lexboot.  Did  you  know  that  the  New  York  Sun  that  evening 
did  carry  a  mention  of  the  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  EssABY.  I  learned  later  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Lexboot.  You  sent  these  wires  to  Hutton  &  Co.,  but  you  did 
not  consider  that  as  reliable  enough  to  even  to  send  to  your  afternoon 
papers  as  a  matter  of  news.  Do  you  want  this  committee  to  under- 
stand that? 

Mr.  EssABY.  I  did  not  send  to  any  newspaper  at  all  anything 
about  it. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  to  this  committee  that  if  you 
had  not  understood  that  this  was  a  confidential  matter,  that  you 
wouJd  not  have  sent  it  to  your  afternoon  papers  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Under  no  circumstances  would  I  send  anything  to  my 
afternoon  papers  except  the  purest  local  news  of  our  territory. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  If  you  had  sent  the  fact  that  the  note  was  to  be 
issued  to  your  own  papers,  they  would  have  published  it  in  the  after- 
noon editions^  would  tney  not  ? 
Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  Know  whether  they  would  or  not. 
Mr.  Lenroot.  You  know  the  hour?    It  was  between  11  and  12? 
Mr.  EssARY.  My  Baltimore  paper  is  printed  a  Uttle  after  1  o'clock. 
Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Essary,  that  the  news  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  to  issue  a  statement  to  the  belligerents 
and  neutrals  was  not  news  of  sufficient  importance  to  send  it  to  your 
afternoon  papers  if  there  was  no  confidence  involved  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  It  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  as  news  for  me  to 
send  to  my  afternoon  papers. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  make  that  statement  deliberately  to  this  com- 
mittee ? 
Mr.  Essary.  I  do,  deliberately. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Whom  did  you 'first  tell,  after  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, of  the  sending  of  this  telegram  to  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Essary.  No;  I  do  not  recall,  Congressman,  who  it  was. 
Mr.  Lenroot.  You  do  not  recall  telling  anybody  ? 
Mr.  Essary.  I  do  not  recall  telling  anyoody  anything. 
Mr.  Lenroot.  From  that  time  to  this  ? 
Mr.  Essary. "No. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  have  never  discussed  it  with  anybody  ( 
Mr.  Essary.  I  do  not  recall  it. 
Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  ever  told  Mr.  Connolly  ? 
Mr.  Essary.  I  do  not  recall  even  telling  Mr.  Connolly. 
Mr.  Lenroot.  You  never  have  told  Mr.  Connolly  that  you  sent  this 

Jfi.  Essary.  I  assumed  that  Mr.  Connolly  knew  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Why  did  you  assume  that  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  From  his  testimony  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  From  what  testimony  before  this  committee  ?  Had 
you  a  right  to  make  any  such  assumption  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  From  his  testimony  that  he  sent  this  same  telegram. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  he  sent  that  and  signed  it 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes;  but  I  assumed  that  he  had  merely  taken  my 
memorandum  that  I  had  given  him  and  written  his  own  memorandum 
from  it.  I  do  not  know  what  he  testified  about,  but  I  have  the 
general  idea  that  he  testified  to  sending  a  telegram  of  his  own  sub- 
stantially to  the  same  effect  as  this. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  So  you  would  now  think  that  you  w^ould  like  the 
committee  to  believe  that  your  telegram  was  not  the  one  sent  to 
Hutton  &Co.  at  all? 

Mr.  Essary.  No;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  sent  my  own  telegram  or 
carried  it  in  there  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  diu-ing  this  three  or  four  weeks  that  this  matter 
has  been  under  investigation  and  during  all  of  this  time  that  this 
question  of  a  telegram  from  Connolly  &  Co.  has  been  under  discussion, 
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and  your  very  intimate  relations  with  Mr.  Connolly,  you  say  to  this 
committee  you  have  never  mentioned  this  fact  to  Mr.  Connolly) 

Mr.  EssART.  I  do  not  recaU  mentioning  the  fact  of  having  sent  thiB  . 

tele^am. 

A&.  Lenroot.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  notl 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  say  I  do  not  recall  having  made  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  If  you  had  mentioned  it  to  him,  a  matter  that  has 
been  of  such  great  unportance  to  you  as  this,  don't  you  think  you 
would  recall  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  is  asking  for  opinion. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  have  no  opinion  on  that.  I  will  testify  to  any  fact 
or  circumstance  that  I  know  anything  about,  but  my  own  opmion, 
I  do  not  think  the  Committee  really  requires  that. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr.  Connolly 
at  all,  Mr.  Essary? 

Mr.  EssARY.  This  matter? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes;  this  general  matt^^r  of  Connolly  &  Co.  being 
involved  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  discussed  it  one  time. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When. 

Mr.  EssARY.  Early  to-day. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  is  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Notwithstanding  your  very  intimate  relations  with 
Mr.  Connolly? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  discussed  it  with  liim  to-day  when  I 

Mr.  Lenroot  (interposing).  This  is  the  first  day  vou  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  him  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  wnatsoever,  and  you 
have  adjoining  offices,  ana  the  subject  of  this  investigation  by  this 
committee  has  never  been  alluded  to  between  you  and  Mr.  Connolly  1 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  have  never  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr.  Con- 
nolly. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  The  subject  of  this  investigation  has  never  been 
discussed  between  you  and  Mr.  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  thought  you  referred  to  this 
memorandum  here. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  discussion  have  you  had  with  Mr.  Connolly 
about  this  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  do  not  recall  the  substance  of  any  conversation  I 
had  directly  with  him.  I  think  it  has  been  mentioned  in  passing 
more  than  once. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Has  not  this  matter  been  on  your  mind  pretty 
heavily,  the  fact  of  you  having  sent  this  telegram  to  Hutton  &  Co. 
on  the  20th  of  December,  all  of  the  time? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes;  it  has  been  on  my  mind. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Is  it  possible  that  you  would  discuss  this  matter 
with  Mr.  Connolly  and  can  not  recall  any  conversation  yoti  had  with 
him?  ^  • 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  have  not  discussed  the  matter  in  any  specific  detail 
with  Mr.  Connolly  at  all. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  vou  see  Mr.  Connolly  when  he  returned  from 
New  York? 
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Mr.  EssART.  I  myself  have  been  ill  at  my  home  for  about  10  days 
until  about  3  or  4  days  ago,  when  I  was  able  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  Mr.  Connolly  his  testi- 
mony in  New  York  ? 

ilr.  EssART.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  He  never  told  you  what  he  testified  to  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No;  I  saw  it  only  in  the  daily  papers. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  say  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Connolly  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes;  1  had  a  brief  conversation  with  Mr.  Connolly  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  was  that  conversation. 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  had  to  do  with  this  statement. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  was  the  conversation  i 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  read  that  statement  and  I 
wanted  to  know  if  it  coincided  with  his  recollection  of  my  association 
with  him,  and  he  agreed  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  the  sending  of  the  telegram  by  Hutton  &  Co. 
to  you? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  part  of  it  he  did  not  mention  specifically. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  he  mention  anything  specifically  ? 

ilr.  EssARY.  No;  I  read  the  statement  to  him. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  read  the  statement  to  him  and  he  assented  to  it 
aa  being  correct  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  As  being  correct. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  So  that  the  sending  of  this  teleeram,  being  embodied 
with  other  things  in  this  statement,  Mr.  Connolly  admitted  that  that 
was  correct,  that  you  sent  that  telegram;  is  that  true  ^ 

Mr.  EssARY.  He  made  no  exception  to  my  statement  to  that  eflFect. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  he  state  to  you  that  he  had  sent  that  telegram, 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No;  he  did  not  say  that  he  had  or  had  not,  or  that  he 
had  sent  any  of  his  own  or  had  not.  He  said  nothing  to-day  about 
the  telegram. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  do  not  think  it  at  all  remarkable,  having  in 
mind  your  very  intimate  relations  with  Mr.  Connolly,  that  to-day 
is  the  first  date  since  the  20th  of  December  that  you  have  had  any 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  say  that  I  have  not.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  not 
remarkable  that  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  It  may  be  somewhat  remarkable. 

Mr.  Lesnroot.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  not  so  amazingly 
remarkable;  no. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  any  other  business  than  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent  ? 

^.  EssARY.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  No  other  source  of  income  ? 

Mf.  EssARY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  not  at  one  time  connected  with  indexing 
^*^®  Congressional  Record  i 

Mr.  Essary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Or  the  Congressional  Directory  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  ever  had  any  other  position  in  Washington 
other  than  that  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  i 

Mr.  EssABY.  None;  except  my  magazine  connections.  I  have  writ- 
ten for  certain  magazines,  but  it  is  a  part  of  my  business  as  being  a 
correspondent,  of  course. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  write  for  various  magazines  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  have,  yes,  sir;  but  all  of  my  source  of  income  is 
from  mv  work  as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  whue  you  do  not  profess  any  particular  profi- 
ciency in  financial  matters,  there  is  no  question  that  you  know  the 
newspaper  business,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  You  ask  me  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  hope  I  do.  I  have  been  able  to  live  in  it  for  15 
years. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  therefore  you  knew  that,  when  you  released  this 
matter  over  the  Hutton  wire,  and  thus  gave  them  the  opportimity  to 
use  it  as  they  pleased,  that  if  they  used  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  ffot 
in  the  evening  editions  of  newspapers  it  largely  killed  the  news  value 
of  the  story  jot  the  morning  papers  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not  figure  that  far  ahead  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Don^t  you  Know  as  a  newspaper  man  that  there  is  a 
rivalry  between  evening  and  morning  papers  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Don't  you  know  that  an  evening  paper,  if  it  gets  a 
description  of  a  paper,  and  the  morning  paper  puDUshes  the  paper  in 
full,  tnat  the  fact  that  the  evening  paper  has  nad  a  description  of  it 
seriously  reduces  the  news  value  of  the  complete  copy  of  the  paper  in 
the  morning  edition  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  To  some  extent;  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  a  newspaper  axiom,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  the  evening  newspapers  then  fight  for  things 
that  can  not  come  out  in  the  morning.     1  ou  know  that  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  They  often  do. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Ana  therefore  representing  morning  papers,  did  you 
think  it  was  consummate  with  newspaper  nonor  to  trust  to  a  finn  in 
New  York  City  that  you  knew  notning  about  valuable  information 
that  they  could  put  in  the  evening  papers  and  kill  the  news  value  of 
the  morning  papers  which  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  did  not  figure  on  it  that  far. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  did  not  think  about  that? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No;  I  gave  that  phase  of  it  no  thought  whatever. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  did  not  think  anything  about  the  use  that  might 
be  made  of  this  in  the  stock  market  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  did  you  think  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  just  simply  recalled  having  given  a  pure  opinion  a 
week  before  to  the  effect  that  I  did  not  beheve  that  there  would  be 
such  a  note,  and  I  undertook  to  correct  that  as  best  I  could,  and 
drafted  a  little  memorandum,  the  burden  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  telegram  that  counsel  there  has  read  to  you. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Price  also  sent  this  information  out  and  also  to 
a  stock  brokerage  office,  to  Mr.  Aldrich  ? 
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Mr.  EssARY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  His  sources  of  information  were  substantially  the 
same  as  you  have  described-yours  to  have  been,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  said  he  got  it  from  the  general  talk  in  the  press 
room  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  EssARY.  The  talk  must  have  been  general. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  where  you  say  you  first  heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  is  where  I  first  heard  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  description 
of  the  forthcoming  note  that  Price  sent  to  Chicago  and  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  telegram  of  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  differs  so  mate- 
rially from  the  telegram  that  you  sent  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mj.  Essary.  Two  men  thinking  along  different  lines,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  attribute  mat  entirely  to  the  oinerence  in 
deduction  ? 

Mr.  EssaRy.  Undoubtedly.  I  do  not  know  what  else,  unless  he 
had  information  that  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  circumstance  that 
your  message  to  a  curious  degree  gives  one  a  picture  of  the  note, 
ought  to  cause  any  question  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  committee 
at  all? 

Mr.  Essary.  WeD,  that  is  again  asking  for  an  opinion  from  me  as 
to  what  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Now,  you  have  known  Mr.  Connolly  for  some  time  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  your  f araihes  associate  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Connolly's  reputation 
for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  It  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  said  that  he  evolved  this  message  from  cus- 
tomers' recollection,  f^nd  when  he  came  before  the  committee  in  New 
York  City  he  even  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  note  as  he  had 
written  it.  Now,  do  you  oeheve  it  is  humanly  possible  that  both 
you  and  he  could  have  written  the  same  note  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  do  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  of  that  point. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  of  course,  tne  committee  has  got  to  express 
an  opinion. 

Mr.  Essary.  I  knew  you  have,  but  you  would  hardly  expect  a 
witness  under  oath  to  express  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  Mr.  Connolly  said  he  constructed  this  note  which 
you  have  testified  vou  sent,  then  he  is  not  stating  the  truth,  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Unless  he  constructed  it  from  my  notes,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  you  said  that  Connolly  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Essary.  I  did  not  say  that  he  was  not  there,  but  he  was  not 
there  when  I  went  in  and  handed  the  note. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  handed  the  note  to  the  telegraph  man? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  he  sent  it  on  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did.  I  merely  suggested  it 
to  him. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  suggested  to  him  that  he  send  it  on  to  New 
York? 
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Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  I  understand  it,  the  telegraph  man  came  on 
here  and  said  that  he  did  send  it. 

Mr.  EssABY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Now,  Mr.  Connolly  said  that  he  constructed  it  from 
two  or  three  things,  that  it  was  an  amplification  in  his  own  mind 
of  the  stock  flash,  that  it  was  customers'  gossip,  and  that  it  was  his 
recollection  of  the  President's  Gridiron  dinner  speech,  which  had 
formed  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  plastic  mind.  Now,  your 
statement  is  that  you  wrote  the  note  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  wrote  a  memorandum  and  handed  it  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Bennet.  This  is  the  same  note  that  Connolly  said  he  wrote 
in  New  York.  We  showed  him  the  note  and  he  said  that  was  his 
note.     Now,  you  can  not  both  be  telling  the  truth,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  No.     I  thought  not.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  one  or  two  questions.  Mr. 
Essary,  at  the  time  you  gave  your  source  of  information,  if  I  under- 
stood you  correctly,  it  was  discussion  and  gossip  that  was  going 
around  in  the  press  room  at  the  White  House  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  many  newspaper  men  do  you  suppose  were  in  that 
room  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  do  not  know,  Congressman.  There  may  have  been 
a  half  a  dozen  or  more,  even  to  a  dozen.  It  is  the  time  of  day  when 
a  great  many  newspaper  men  group  there,  a  groat  many  newspaper 
men  gather  there,  just  between  11  and  12  each  day,  coming  in 
from  the  departments,  and  there  may  have  been  as  many  as  a  dozen 
there. 

Mr.  Bennet.  They  knew  just  about  as  much  about  it  as  you  or 
Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  were  aU  engaging  in  the  discussion  because  you 
considered  it  an  important  matter  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  you  heard  of  any  of  these  other  gentlemen  sending 
out  information  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Out  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  that  were  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  you  and  Mr.  Price  were  the  only  ones  who  con- 
sidered it  of  sufficient  importance  to  wire  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  As  far  as  1  know. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  I  believe  Mr.  Patten  wants  to  ask  some  questions. 
Did  you  want  to  ask  anything,  Mr.  Patten? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes;  if  1  could.  Mr.  Essary,  you  wrote  this  note 
that  was  on  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  wrote  a  memorandum,  the  general  burden  of  which 
is  the  same  as  that.     That  is  not  identical  with  his. 

Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Connollv  favored  us  with  a  reconstruction  of  the 
note  in  New  York.     Would  you  mind  writing  it  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  could  not  undertake  to  write  it.  Congressman.    I 

tried  it  here  on  Saturday  and  it-*^ 

Mr.  Patten  (interposing).  Well,  why  not? 
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Mr.  EssARY.  Well,  I  could  repeat  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Patten.  You  know  it  by  heart  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Having  heard  it  read  to  me  and  having  heard  it  read 
in  this  room  repeatedly,  I  could  probably  write  that. 

Mr.  Patten.  Well,  write  that. 

Mr.  EssARY  (after  writing) ,  That  is  as  near  as  I  can  recall  it. 

Mr.  Patten.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  employees  in  the  State 
Department  t 

Mr.  EssARY.  Any  employee  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  In  the  otate  Department  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Oh,  a  few  of  the  officials;  none  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  Patten.  None  of  the  employees  at  all  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No;  I  have  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  private 
secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ifr.  Patten.  Just  a  mere  casual  acquaintance  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Patten.  You  know  no  one  who  has  access  to  any  information 
at  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Oh,  I  know  some  of  the  bureau  chiefs  in  the  State 
Department.  I  know  the  chief  clerk;  I  know  the  Secretary,  the 
Assistant  Secretaries,  the  counselor;  I  did  know  Mr.  Johnson 

Mr.  Patten  (interposing).  But  none  of  those  people  officially 
classified  as  employees  t 

Mr.  EssARY.  You  could  hardly  regard  them  as  employees.  I 
know  none  of  the  clerks  of  the  State  Department  except  the  chief 
clerk. 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  stand  aside  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Essarv.  The  committee  will  resume  with  you  in  the  morning  at 
10  o'dock. 

Mr.  EssARY'.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Reynolds  will  come  around. 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  MS.  STAITLET  MEADE  BETVOLDS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Reynolds,  will  you  state  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Stanley  Meade  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  the  representative  here  of  some  metro- 
politan jomnal? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  vou  represented  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  represented  them  temporarily  for  a  period 
between  about  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  December, 
until  January  1.  At  that  time  they  had  no  regular  representative 
here,  and  the  imderstanding  was  tnat  I  should  fill  in  there  until 
their  regular  representative  was  appointed.  They  then  asked  me 
on  January  1  to  continue  permanently  until  further  notice. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  committee  may  wish  to  ask  some  other 
questions  to-morrow,  but  I  will  ask  you  now  to  state  in  your  own 
way  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  what  you  remember  being 
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said  at  the  time  of  the  aonounceinent  by  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing, 
what  you  did  afterwards,  and  your  subsequent  conversation  wim 
the  last  witness,  ]Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  On  December  20  at  11  o'clock  the  newspaper  men 
went,  as  customarily^  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  He  came 
out  and  opened  the  conversation  by  stating  that  he  had  an  important 
piece  of  information  to  give  us  of  a  confidential  nature.  He  said 
that  the  United  States  Government  had  addressed  to  the  belligerents 
on  both  sides  a  communication  relating  to  the  interests  of  neutral 
Governments  growing  out  of  the  war.  He  said  it  was  not  a  peace 
note;  was  not  an  offer  of  mediation;  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  German  overtures  which  were  then  pendmg;  and  he  said 
that  he  was  giving  this  to  us  with  the  understanding  that  nothing 
rhould  be  published  about  the  matter. 

As  I  recall,  somebody  in  the  group — one  of  the  newspaper  men — 
reminded  him  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  in  Washington  control 
all  the  possible  sources  of  news  on  this — I  neglected  to  state  that  he 
said  he  had  sent  this  not«  Tuesday  morning,  and  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  getting  it  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  other  countries  that  were  in  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  very  possible  that  the 
information  might  get  back  in  some  form  from  these  capitals.  He 
said,  "That  is  precisely  the  reason  I  am  telling  you,  because  I  do 
not  want  any  garbled  account  published.''  And  then  he  said,  also, 
"And  my  reason  also  for  not  wanting  any  premature  announcement 
of  this  IS  that  it  would  be  a  discourtesy  to  those  Governments 
farthest  removed  from  the  United  States  which  might  not  get  the 
communication  before  such  announcement  was  made  from  this  end." 

As  I  recall,  that  was  about  the  whole  of  the  conversation  that  we 
had  with  him.  It  left  me,  and  I  fancy  a  good  many  other  of  the 
newspaper  men,  in  rather  an  embarrassing  position.  On  one  hand 
we  were  confronted  bv  the  problem  of  KeepiLg  our  papers  from 
printirg  anythir  g,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  could  not  send  out 
anything  from  this  end. 

I  went  down  from  the  State  Department  to  the  Capitol,  all  the 
time  mulling  this  thirg  over  in  my  mird.  I  might  say  that  I  under- 
stood that  we  were  at  liberty  to  communicate  the  fact  to  our  offices 
with  the  specific  instructions  that  it  was  not  to  be  used  in  any  form. 

Now,  that  was  December  20.  As  I  say,  I  had  been  connected 
with  the  Evening  Sun,  and  then  only  in  a  temporary  capacity,  for 
a  matter  of  perhaps  two  weeks.  I  had  never  met  any  of  the  editors 
of  the  Evenmg  Sun  at  that  time.  I  did  not  know  the  people  up  at 
that  end,  and  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  did  not  know  exactly  how  far 
I  could  go  in  imparting  this  information  to  persons  that  I  did  not 
know. 

I  debated  tlie  matter  in  my  mind  some  time  and  then  decided  to 
call  up  Mr.  Essary.  Mr.  Essary  and  I  have  been  friends  for  a  matter 
of  10  years.  We  worked  together  over  in  Baltimore  and  I  knew 
him  personally,  and  my  family  knows  his  family.  He  was  in  Wash- 
ington before  I  came  nere,  and  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
looking  to  him  more  or  less  for  advice. 

I  called  him  up,  as  I  recall,  about  somewhere  between  a  quarter 
after  12  and  hair-past  12.     As  near  as  I  can  reconstruct  it — and  I 
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hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  the  somewhat  rouglmess  of  the  language— 
I  said:    *'Fred,  I  am  in  a  hell  of  a  jam;^'  I  said,  *"Thc  Secretary  of 
State  this  morning  gave  to  the  bunch,  or  told  the  bmich  that  he 
had  sent  a  note  to  the  belligerents  on  both  sides,  affecting  the  rela- 
tions of  the  neutrals,  growing  out  of  the  war." 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  went  thoroughly  into  the  details  of  the 
conversation.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  i  think  I  sketched  briefly 
what  his  statement  to  us  was.  "Now,"  I  said,  *'if  I  put  this  thing 
on  the  wires — this  message  on  the  wires — to  New  York,  it  haife  got  to 
pass  through  a  number  of  hands.     My  impulse  is  to  call  them  up 


by  telephone,  to  call  Mr.  Smith,  the  managing  editor,  up  by  tele- 
pnone,  and  I  asked  him  didn't  he  think  tnat  was  the  wiser  way. 
He  agreed  with  me  that  it  was. 

I  was  put  in  touch  directly  with  Mr.  Smith,  I  repeated  to  him 
precisely  what  had  occurred,  and  while  talking  to  him  the  thought 
came  to  my  mind  that  for  my  own  protection  it  might  be  just  as  well, 
after  I  finished  my  convei-sation,  to  make  a  memorandum  of  just 
what  I  had  said.  I  made  that  memorandum,  which  I  now  have  with 
me.  I  might  say  that  the  same  memoranduiH  I  showed  later  in 
the  evening  to  Mr.  Hills,  Mr.  Lawrence  HiUs — we  call  him  Larry,  but 

I  suppose  it  is  Lawrence — the  head  of  the  Morning  Sun  bureau,  just 
for  him  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  had  such  a  memorandum.  Now,  that 
memorandum  I  have  been  keeping  ever  since.     Mav  I  read  nt  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  so;  I  think  he  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  Reynolds  (reading) : 

At  12.45  to-day,  December  20,  I  talked  over  the  long-distance  telephone  with 
Geoige  M.  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  and  said  to  him  in 
sabstance  as  follows: 

'* Secretary  of  State  Lansing  called  the  newspaper  correspondents  into  conference  at 

II  o'clock  to-day,  and,  pledging  them  not  to  puolish  in  any  way  the  information  he 
was  about  to  disclose,  informed  us  that  the  United  States  had  addressed  to  all  the 
belligerent  powers  a  note  setting  forth  what  this  Government  regards  as  the  interests 
of  all  neutral  nations  in  the  conditions  growing  out  of  the  present  war.  The  text  of 
this  communication,  he  said,  would  be  made  public  to-ni^ht  for  publication  in  the 
morning  papers  only.  Mr.  Tensing  pledged  us  not  to  publish  anytning  which  would 
even  hint  ot  the  matter  pending  the  publication  in  the  morning  papers.  He  assured  us 
that  the  note  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  peace  proposal  of  Germany  and  was  not 
an  offer  of  mediation.  Copies  of  the  note,  he  said ,  had  been  sent  to  all  other  neutral 
powers." 

I  told  Mr.  Smith  that  we  had  called  Mr.  Lansing's  attention  to  the  possibility  that 
information  concerning  the  communication  might  come  to  the  afternoon  papers  from 
the  capitals  to  which  it  had  been  addressed.  Mr.  Lansing,  I  stated ,  expressed  appre- 
ciation of  this  possibility,  but  still  insisted  that  we  keep  the  i^eement  not  to  send  out 
anything  from  this  end.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  Evening  Sun  would  respect  the 
pledge  I  had  given,  and  was  willing  to  trust  to  other  papers  doing  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  keep  that  original  ?  It  is  read 
into  the  record. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  want  to  c^uestion  me 
concerning  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  counsel  might;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  only  thing  that  occurred  to  me  that  I  should 
like  to  ask  to-night  is  this:  As  to  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Essary  in  siun- 
marizing  what  the  Secretary  of  State  had  said  with  regard  to  this 
thing  being  kept  in  confidence. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  I  explained  to  him,  as  I — ^well,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  my  opening  statement  again,  but  I  explained  to  him 
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that  I  way  ill  a  jam  over  it;  that  the  SraetJJT  had  giv«i  us  this 
infomuition. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  sav  he  had  giT^i  it  in  confidence  i 

Mr.  Retxolds.  Mt  imnres^ion  is  tMt  I  did.  I  certainlr  had  that 
in  inind.  and  that  we  had^  agreed,  as  I  re^^all  now — ^I  said  ttat  we  had 
gotten  thi-  thinn  in  r- infidenr-e  and  that  I  was  in  this  situation  where 
I  was  a  new  nmn  on  the  Erening  Sun.  and  I  was  not  sure  of  all  the 
per<.'*ns  up  there:  that  is  to  say.  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  regarded  as 
cast inff» any  reflection  up<»n  the  p^-ople  up  in  Xew  York,  hut  I  was 
I'^okiiig  out  {or  my  own  prf»tection-  That  i>  what  I  was  thinking 
abijut.  and  thftt  I  "did  not  know  the^?e  people  that  I  would  have  to 
conimiiiii^^ate  this  t^».  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  better  to  tele- 
phr»ne  direct  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  managing  editor,  rather  than  to  trust 
the  information  to  the  wires. 

Mr,  Whipple.  That  is,  it  was  more  likely  to  keep  it  in  strict  con- 
fidence t 

Mr.  Reyxolds.  That  was  mv  idea  back  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  did  you  ask  his  advice  about  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  tisked  him  whether  he  thought  that  that  was  not 
the  T>roper  way,  or  the  wise  plan  to  pursue. 

ilr.  Whipple.  That  is,  to  telephone  it  so  as  to  restiict  the  possi- 
biUties  of  any*one  knowing  it  outside  and  breaking  the  confidence  f 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  that  was  my  idea, 

Mr.  Whipple.  Rather  than  telemiph  it  where  several  people  would 
see  it,  one  of  whom  might  break  the  confidence  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  was  my  idea, 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  said  i^ter  that  explanation  that  he  thought 
it  was  better  for  you  to  telephone  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  After  you  had  made  it  clear  to  him  that  you  would 
telephone  rather  than  telegraph  so  as  to  make  it  so  much  more  sure 
that  the  strict  confidence  in  which  it  had  been  given  you  was  not 
violated  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  idea. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  to-night,  and  probably 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  It  is  considered  a 
part  of  the  ethics  of  the  newspaper  corps  over  here,  is  it  not,  that  when 
a  public  official  makes  a  confidential  communication  to  the  corps, 
that  any  member  of  the  corps  who  is  there  has  a  right  to  give  that 
information  to  any  member  who  is  absent,  but  that  the  imphcation  of 
confidence  goes  with  the  communication  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  practice  is  often  followed,  Mr.  Bennet,  that 
newspaper  men  here  have  friends  among  the  newspapers  men  who 
attend  various  conferences.  They  all  can  not  cover  the  whole  town 
at  once,  and  wo  exchange  information  that  we  get  in  that  way, 
including,  where  we  can  trust  it,  confidential  information. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Information  that  you  would  not  feel  at  all  at  liberty 
to  give  to  vour  brother  if  he  was  not  in  the  newspaper  profession, 
you  would  leel  at  liberty  to  give  Mr.  Essary  if  he  was  in  the  newspaper 
profession  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  Feeling  that  he  would  not  violate  the  confidence? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  New  York  Sun  in  its  later  edition  of  that  day 
did  carry  news  items  of  this  note  ?  Have  you  made  any  investigation 
of  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  saw  a  statement  published.  The  reference  you 
have,  Mr.  Bennet,  I  think,  is  the  paragraph  appearing  in  the  financial 
column  of  the  Evening  Sim  that  afternoon  to  the  effect  that  private 
advices  from  Washington  on  brokers'  wires,  or  something,  created  the 
impression  on  the  Street  that  there  was  a  peace  proposal  coming. 
The  next  day,  after  Mr.  Gardner  testified  here  to  that  effect,  calUng 
the  committee's  attention  to  this  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
financial  colunm,  the  Evening  Sun  the  next  afternoon  pubUshed  Mr. 
Gardner's  testimony  in  full  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  it  in  brackets  a 
statement  explaining  that  this  information  was  based  on  the  commu- 
nication received  from  the  Dow-Jones  ticker  at  2.05.  That  was  set 
out,  and  I  think  that  if  the  committee  could  get  hold  of  a  copy  of 
the  paper  it  would  make  it  thoroughly  clear. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that  your  paper  cud  respect  your  confidence  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  so  regarded  it,  yes,  sir;  most  implicitly. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  if  what 
Mr.  Essary  did  was  a  violation  of  confidence,  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
pass  upon  it,  and  if  what  Mr.  Price  did  in  wiring  to  the  stock  brokers 
jn  Chicago  is  a  violation  of  confidence  of  the  newspaper  corps,  those 
were  the  only  two  violations  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
paper men  ol  which  you  know. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Now,  right  on  that  point,  you  have  already  said 
that  you  are  not  asking  me  for  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  But  the  matter  was  one  of  considerable  interest  to 
me.  After  this  testimony  came  out  on  Saturday,  which,  I  would  say. 
was  a  complete  surprise  to  me,  it  flashed  back  in  my  mind  that  I  haa 
talked  with  JVed. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Fred  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Elssary. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  got  into  communication  with  him  that  evening 
and  told  him  I  would  like  to  see  him  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday. 
I  went  to  see  him  for  three  reasons.  First,  he  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
I  was  convinced  in  my  oWn  mind  that  if  he  had  done  anything  which 
appeared  to  be  irregular,  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  he  was  doing  it. 
As  I  said,  he  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine. 
The  other  purpose  I  had  was  to  convince  myself  in  my  own  mind 
that  he  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  information  which  he  may 
have  gotten  through  his  telephone  conversation  with  me.  And  he 
did  convince  me  oi  that.  That  is  to  say,  he  convinced  me  that  he 
had  gotten  this  information  from  other  sources  prior  to  the  time 
I  had  talked  with  him.  Then  I  told  him,  as  he  had  stated  on  the 
stand  here  this  afternoon,  that  if  he  had  neglected  to  disclose  the 
names  of  his  informants  through  any  desire  to  protect  me,  that  I 
was  perfectly  wilUng  that  he  should  state  that  I  talked  with  him, 
because  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  my  conscience  was  perfectly  clear 
on  the  matter,  and  in  the  second  place,  I  wanted  him  to  do  it  because 
I  was  convinced  that  the  committee  would  sooner  or  later,  in  its 
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exhaustive  inquiry,  find  that  I  had  talked  to  him,  and  I  thought 
that  for  both  of  us  it  would  be  putting  it  in  a  much  better  light  if  the 
information  came  out  at  once  so  that  the  whole  circumstances  of  it 
could  become  known. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  you  rather  had  the  opinion,  without  pressing 
you  too  hard,  that  if  Mr.  Essary  had  based  this  note  to  Hutton  &  Co. 
on  what  you  told  him,  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  confidence 
which  the  public  officials  quite  generally  repose  in  the  newspaper 
men,  and  usually,  I  will  say,  without  any  baa  results. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  As  I  say 

Mr.  Bennet  (interposmg).  If  you  do  not  want  to  answer  that 
question.  I  will  withoraw  it.  I  do  not  want  you  to  pass  on  the 
action  oi  another  member  of  your  corps. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  did  you  seek  and  find  Mr.  Essary  t 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  came  to  the  Capitol  and  went  to  the  Senate  press 
gallery,  and  it  was  from  there  that  I — oh,  did  you  mean  yesterday! 

Mr.  Whipple.  No.    Where  did  you  find  him  that  day, December  20 1 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  went  to  the  Senate  press  gallery  and  called  him 
from  the  booth  in  the  Senate  press  gallery. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  where  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  was  at  his  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  at  12  what? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  As  I  recall — and  I  am  reconstructing  this  back 
from  the  time  that  I  have  got  in  my  memorandum  that  I  talked  with 
New  York,  it  must  have  been  somewhere  between  12.15  and  12.30. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  he  was  at  his  office  downtown  at  that  time  f 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon  at  6.30  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o  dock.) 
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House  of  Representatives  , 

COMMITTBB  ON   RuLBS, 

WashingUmf  D.  (7.,  Tuesday,  February  6, 1917. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Hemy 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  "Hie  committee  will  be  in  order.  Proceed,  Mr. 
Whipple. 

Sir.  Whipple.  I  will  call  Mr.  Boiling.  I  oflFer  the  suggestion,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  we  suspend  with  Mr.  Essary  for  a  few 
minutes  to  enable  him  to  look  over  the  President's  note  and  his  sum- 
mary, and  in  the  meantime  I  will  examine  1^.  Boiling. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boiling  has  been  sworn. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

ADDiriOVAL  TESTIMOHT  OF  MS.  B.  W.  BOLUHO. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Boiling,  the  committee  would  like  to  know  from 
you  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  copartnership  of 
F.  A.  Connolly  &  Cfc.^  of  which  you  are  a  member.  And  perhaps  if 
the  committee  desire  it  in  that  form,  you  had  better  state  to  them  in 
your  own  way  just  what  the  facts  were  that  led  up  to  the  formation 
of  the  nartnershin  and  what  the  terms  were. 

Mr.  BoLLiNQ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  have  no  objection  to  stating  it. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  Mr.  Well,  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Connoljy  &  Co.  was 
established  I  think  about  August  18.  I  am  not  absohitely  sure  of 
that  date,  but  some  time  around  the  middle  of  August.  From  time 
to  time  I  had  considered  going  into  the  firm,  but  did  not  definitely 
decide  to  do  so  until  around,  i  should  say,  the  first  of  October. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  who  first  suggested  your 
going  into  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Mr.  Connolly,  I  think,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  Mr.  Connolly,  origi- 
nally, if  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  BoLLii^o.  I  can  not  say  the  first  time  that  I  met  him.  I  have 
known  him  by  sight  for  a  long  time,  and  I  knew  him  prior,  I  think,  to 
the  time  he  went  in  with  John  L.  Edwards  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  ever  employed  him  or  the  firm  with  which 
he  was  connected  as  a  oroker  to  buy  or  sell  stocks  in  the  market? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  When  he  was  with  Mr.  Edwards,  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  did  you  carry  with  that  concern  a  margin 
account? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  was  it  in  that  connection  that  you  met  Mr. 
Connollv  first,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Polling.  I  think  I  knew  him  before  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  know  how  early 
in  your  acquaintance  he  made  the  suggestion  of  your  joining  the  firm 
with  him  ?  I  do  not  think  they  wouldcare  for  the  exact  dat^,  but  was 
it  earlier  than  August  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  earlier  than  August. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  proposition  did  he  make  to  you? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Mr.  Connolly  had  spoken  to  me  even  when  he  was 
with  Edwards.     I  think  that  was  about  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  us  what  he  said  ?.  What  did  he  state, 
if  anything,  as  to  the  reason  why  he  would  like  to  have  you  as  a 
partner  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  He  did  not  give  any  special  reason  for  wanting  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  ask  you  about  what  money  you  could  furnish, 
or  whether  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  any? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  give  us  the  details  of  that  conversation  as 
you  remember  it. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  at  that  time  he  simply  said  that  he  could  get 
a  wire  and  he  would  like  to  open  up  for  himself,  and  asked  me  u  I 
could  get  together  any  money  to  go  in  with  him  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  respond  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  But  at  that  time  1  told  him  that  I  was  involved  in 
other  things  and  that  I  did  not  care  to  do  it.  That  was  prior  to 
August,  I  think  it  was.     It  may  have  been  last  spring. 

Mr.  Whipple,  Did  he  press  you  at  all  in  regard  to  going  in  with 
him  when  he  formed  liis  company  in  August  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  he  asked  me  at  tne  time,  but  I  did  not  go  in 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  what  money  he  would  want  from 
you  or  ask  you  about  your  contribution  to  the  firm's  capital  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  the  negotiations  first  reach  the  point 
where  the  money  considerations  were  discussed  ?  I  mean  the  tenns 
upon  which  you  entered  the  partnership  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  sometime  shortly  before  October  1. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  he  had  not  talked  of  terms  before  that  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  we  wiD  pass,  if  you  please,  right  to  this  dis- 
cussion in  the  ^acinity  of  the  1st  of  October.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
you  then  had  a  copartnership  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.    I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  the  articles  were  written  or 
oral  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  That  I  do  not  remember,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  he  had  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  Robertson  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Robertson  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes:  I  had  met  him. 

Mr.  Whipple,  lender  what  circumstances  ? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Well,  I  had  known  Mr.  Robertson,  I  think,  when  he 
was  with  the  Commercial  National  Bank.     I  did  not  know  him  well. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  Mr.  Robertson  happen  to  come  into  it? 
Did  you  suggest  him  as  a  man  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  Mr.  Connolly's  idea  to  group  you  two  gen- 
tlemen in  there  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  WeD,  I  think  so.  In  fact,  he  had  his  partnership 
with  Mr.  Robertson  formed  before  he  spoke  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  he  had  been  talking  with  you  about  it  before 
he  had  even  formed  that  partnership  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Although  nothing  definite  had  come  of  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  will  you  not  tell  the  committee  just  what  Mr. 
Connolly  said,  so  far  as  you  can  remember  it,  when  he  took  up  the 
series  of  negotiations  as  to  the  terms  on  which  you  should  enter  the 
then  existing  copartnership  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  as  I  remember  it,  Mr.  Connolly  had 
spoken  to  me  from  time  to  time,  as  I  say,  and  asked  me,  so,  of  course, 
he  did  not  have  to  go  into  that,  and  it  had  reached  the  point  as  to 
whether  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  brokerage  business  or  not.  Mr. 
CoimoUy  was  then  simply  a  correspondent,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Represented  them  in  Washington.  He  said  that  if 
we  could  go  in  and  get  a  seat  on  the  stock  exchange  that  the  business 
would  be  more  profitable,  in  that  we  would  get  part  of  the  commis- 
sion. Under  the  other  arrangement  you  won't  get  any  of  the  com- 
mission, as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  come  in  with  him, 
that  he  and  Mr.  Robertson  could  get  their  part  of  the  capital  if  I 
would  put  in  a  certain  part. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  say  how  much  was  needed  and  what  the 
capital  was  needed  for  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  He  said  that  we  needed  about 
$90,000,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  say  for  what  it  was  to  be  used  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  to  be  used  to 
buy  the  seat. 

Mr.  Chiperfielt>.  What  was  the  last  part  of  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  That  it  was  to  be  used  to  buy  the  seat. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Seat  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  what  a  seat  would  cost  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  I  do  not  think  he  knew  what  it  would  cost; 
somewhere  around  $75,000. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  he  say  about  your  contributing  more  than 
what  you  have  stated  ?  It  was  whether  you  could  contribute  enough, 
some  $30,000,  was  that  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  tell  him  in  response  to  that  ^ 
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Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  I  did  not  tell  liim  anything  just  at  that  time 
until  I  found  out  that  I  could  contribute  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  find  that  you  could  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  what  did  you  tell  Mr.  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  told  him  that  I  would  go  into  the  firm. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  make  any  statements  to  you  as  to  how  well 
or  how  ill  the  firm  had  been  doing  between  August  and  October  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Well,  he  told  me  that  they  hwl  been  doing  splend- 
idly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  by  way  of  approximation 
or  estimation  as  to  the  profit  you  might  expect  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  I  think  that  ne  sdoko  ofprofits  at  different 
times.     I  do  not  remember  just  how  mucn,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple*  Well,  whether  he  said  whether  it  would  be  very 
profitable  or  not  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  he  said  that  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  the  business,  and  that  it  would  pay  well;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  it  would  pay  well? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  he  sav  about  the  attention  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  you  to  give  to  the  business  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  WeD,  he  said  that  I  would  have  to  learn  the  business, 
that  of  course  it  would  take  time,  but  that  he  had  the  experience  and 
that  I  could  come  in  and  just  pick  up  as  I  chose. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  it  was  understood  that  you  were  to  come  in 
and  do  your  best  to  learn  the  business  and  be  as  useful  as  you  could  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  that  be  a  fair  statement  of  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  During  this  period  between  August  and  October, 
did  you  buy  and  sell  tm-ough  nis  firm  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Between  August  and  October  i 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  your  accounts  been  profitable  to  you  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  At  that  time  I  had  made  some  little  money. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  purchased  stocks  ? 
"  Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  they  being  carried  on  margins  i 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  not  purchased  them  outright  and  paid 
for  them  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  had  sold  some  of  them  and  realized  a 
profit  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  became  a  member  of  the  partnership  i 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  there  vmtten  partnership  papers  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Executed  ? 

Mr.  Bulling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  copy. 
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Mr.  BoLLiNG.  With  me  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Not  with  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  have  one  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  would  be  in- 
terested to  see  it  or  not,  but  I  would  suggest  that  they  have  it  available 
so  that  if  they  determine  that  they  would  like  to  see  it  it  would  be 
accessible  to  them. 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  contribute  to  the  capital? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  much  'i 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Approximately  $30,000. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  you  tell  exactly  the  amount  from  the  books 
or  in  some  way  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  arrive  at  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  show  how  it  was  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNQ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  that  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  I  do  not  suppose  the  committee  is  interested, 
or  will  not  be  now,  as  to  where  you  secured  it. 

Mr.  BoixiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  they  might  desire  to  look  at  the  books. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  check  up  the  accounts  and  see  at  what  time  it 
was  paid  in. 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  arrangement  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  capital;  who  should  own  the  seat  on  the  stock  exchange 
which  was  to  be  acquired  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Well,  the  rule  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
that  the  seat  shall  be  in  one  name,  and  that,  of  course,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  was  to  be  Mr.  Connolly,  and  that  agreement 
will  show  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  the  agreement  will  show  that  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNQ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Connolly  testified  before  this  committee  in 
New  York  that  the  $30,000  that  you  paid  and  the  $30,000  that 
Mr.  Robertson  paid  were  for  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with 
him  in  copartnership.  That  is,  that  the  $60,000  thus  paid  in  belonged 
to  him  and  that  he  used  it  to  buv  a  seat  on  the  stocK  exchange,  and 
that  the  stock-exchange  seat  belonged  to  him  and  that  neither  you 
not  Mr.  Robertson  had  any  interest  in  it.  Did  you  so  understand 
that  transaction  f 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Well,  I  understood  that  the  seat  was  to  be  in  Mr. 
Connolly's  name. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  WjBre  only 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  (interposing).  But 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Pardon  me,  but  what? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  But  if  the  business  should  ever  be  held  up  and 
I  should  ever  want  to  get  out,  that  I  should  get  back  the  $30,000 
I  had  put  in. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  understand  that  the  seat  was  to  belong 
to  the  copartnership,  although  it  stood  in  Connolly's  name  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiXG.  Well,  I  certainly  thought  I  would  get  my  money 
back  on  it  if  I  ever  got  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  did  not  understand  you  were  contribut- 
ing $30,000  for  being  Mr.  Connolly's  partner  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  that  the  money  was  to  be  used  to  buy  a  seat 
on  the  stock  exchange,  which  was  to  belong  to  all  three  of  you,  and 
if  it  was  to  be  sold,  that  the  proceeds  would  be  the  assetis  of  the 
copartnerehip  ? 

Mr.  Boixixg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  as  the  seat  itself,  you  understood,  was  the  asset 
of  the  copartnership? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Perhaps  the  committee  would  not  want  to  inquire 
further  into  that  difference  which  seems  to  be  developing  between 
your  partner  and  Connolly  and  others. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  might  refer  that  to  some  good  authority  on 
trusts. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  germ  of  a  dispute  as  to  that, 
if  the  partnership  should  be  dissolved.  But  you  think  your  copart- 
nership paper  shows 

Mr.  Bolling  (interposing) .  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  As  to  whether  the  seat  belongs  to  Mr. 
Connolly  and  is  his  property  for  all  time  and  you  paid  $30,000  for 
being  associated  with  him,  or  whether  your  $30,000  was  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  copartnership  and  if  the  concern  is  dissolved  you  would 
get  vour  one-third  back  ( 

\fr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  would  be  equal  partners  participating  in  the 
firm? 

Mr.  Bolling.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  money,  as  you  remember,  was  paid  into  the 
copartnership  of  F.  A.  Connolly  as  part  of  the  capital.? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

-Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  then  told  that  a  seat  had  been  purchased, 
a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  That  money  was  paid  in  previous  to  the  purchase  of 
the  seat. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  that  the  money  had  been  used  to  purchase 
the  seat  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  Mr.  Connolly  was,  as  they  term  it  in  Wall 
Street,  the  stock  exchange  member  of  that  concern  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  understood  that  everywhere  in  Wall  Street, 
while  the  seat  had  to  be  in  the  name  of  a  particular  individual,  the 
firm  itself  may,  or  usually  does,  own  the  seat  or  seats  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  thought  your  firm  so  held  this  seat? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  after  you  became  an  active  member  of  the 
firm  in  October,  from  that  time  until  December  20,  how  much  were 
you  at  the  place  of  business  ? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  Mr.  Whipple,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  possibly 
a  month;  I  was  not  there  actively,  I  should  say.  I  do  not  know. 
We  were  all  drawing  a  nominal  salary  and  I  do  not  think  I  drew  any 
salary  until  sometime  in  November.     I  will  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  But  that  would  not  signify  how  long  I  had  been 
there,  because  even  after  I  drew  salary,  I  was  not  there  often. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  think  you  did  not  draw  salary  until  about  a 
month  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  about  November  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  think  that  is  about  the  time  you  began 
to  draw  a  salary 't 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  nominal  salary  ( 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  there  much  more  after  you  became  a 
partner,  for  the  first  month,  than  you  had  been  before  you  became  a 
partner  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  before  you  became  a  partner  you  would 
^rop  in  to  look  after  your  accounts  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Whipple.  2\iid  speculation  which  you  were  conducting  ? 

^.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  were  you  still  in  the  market,  as  they  say,  after 
y^U  became  a  partner  ? 

^.  Bolling.  I  was,  sir.     We  at  that  time  drew  up  an  agreement 


^^t  when  the  time  came  we  should  none  of  us  specmate,  but  I  was 
^^©ady  in  the  market  and  I  had  a  verbal  understanding  with  them 

\r  ^  ^^^^d  ^^^Zj.^  ^^®  market  imtil  I  saw  fit  to  get  out. 
j^.  Whipple.  When  did  that  happen  ? 

^'  BoLLiNG.  Well,  that  was  at  tne  time  that  we  bought  the  seat. 
Ref     '  Whipple.  When  did  it  happen  that  you  got  out — or  did  you 

M    ^?^^^^^'  ^^'  y^®  ®""'  ^  S^^  ^^^' 

«lr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  sell  out  yoiir  stocks  and  close  up  your 

*^ounts  ? 

M    ^?^^^^^"  ^  ^*^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^P  ^^^  ^®*  y^^  know, 
f I.   «:.  V  ^XPPLB.  Can  you  tell  us  approximately  now  ?     Was  it  before 

M   &  ^^  December  ? 

M    ^?^^^^^'  ^^'  y^*     ^*  ^^  before  that. 

M    ^^IPPLE.  Were  you  in  the  market  at  that  time? 

^  fr-  W^H:ipple.  Had  you  any  interest  in  any  stocks  that  were  being 
w^K     ^^  margin  or  nad  you  sold  any  stocks  short,  contracts  for 
M    S^^^®  outstanding  on  December  20  ? 

x^'  ^^IPPLE.  Everything  had  been  cleared  up? 
M    ^^^^^^^-  ^^'  everything  had  been  cleared  up. 
M    ^^iPPLE.  As  early  as  when,  you  will  venture  to  say? 
3^  ^S^LLiNG.  Oh,  well,  certainly  prior  to  the  15th. 
Whipple.  Of  December? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  think  it  was  prior  to  the  first? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  not  press  you  on  that  because  you  say  you 
will  bring  the  books. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  afford  from  the  books  an  accurate  statement  as 
to  that  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  would  prefer  really  that  that  accoimt  be  examined. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.     So  that  before  the  1 5th  of  December  vou  had 
no  speculative  account  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  Connolly? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  about  Mr.  Robertson  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  And  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  this  a  large  account  that  you  had  been  carry- 
ing? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  large  number  of  stocks  i 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Lot  me  ask  you,  have  you  ever  sold  stocks  short  ( 

Mr.  BoLLiNQ.  I  rover  sold,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  a  share  of 
stock  short  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  participation  in  these  market  activities  con- 
sisted in  buying 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  (interposing).  Buying. 

Mr.  Whipple  (contniuing).  A  certain  number  of  shares  which  were 
carried  on  margin  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  the  onlv  profit  that  you  ever  made  was 
when  the  securities  went  up  in  value  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  vou  had  the  foresight  to  sell  when  they  did 
go  up  and  make  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  If  they  went  up. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes ;  if  they  did  go  up  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  never  sold  short  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  never  sold  short. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  you  are  quite  sure  of  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  am  positive  of  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  how  to  sell  short  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir.    I  would  have  known  how. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  knew  that  you  could  give  the  order  to  a 
broker  to  sell  something  you  did  not  have  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  broker  would  purchase  it  1 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  deliver  it  for  you  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  obUgation  on  your  part  to  deliver  to  the 
broker  would  continue  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  that  you  could  purchase  if  the  thing  went 
lower  t 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  make  good  your  contract  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  That  is  richt. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  nave  never  done  that  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  have  never  done  that. 

Mr.  Wh^^*p^E'  Now,  the  committee  would  like  to  know  about  any 
association  you  had  with  Mr.  J.  Fred  Essary.  Can  you  remember 
when  first  you  ever  met  him  to  know  him  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  think  I  met  Mr.  Essary  in  December. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  in. December? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  sir,  it  was  prior  to  the  20th,  but  I  could  not 
say  when. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  vour  meeting? 
How  did  you  happen  to  meet  him  ?  Who  introduced  you  ?  Where 
did  you  meet  him  ? 

}£r.  BoLLiNG.  I  had  seen  Mr.  Essary  before;  I  knew  him  by  sight; 
and  I  think  I  met  him  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  the  office  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  who  introduced  him  to  you,  if 
any  one  did  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  as  to  what  you  under- 
stood as  to  the  reason  why  he  was  in  the  office  when  you  got  to  know 
him  and  when  you  first  met  him  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  I  did  not  think  of  that  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  customer  or  not  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  looked  over  the  books  so  that  you  knew 
by  December  20  who  jour  customers  were  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  notice  whether  his  name  had  appeared  as 
a  customer  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNQ.  Well,  I  know  now  that  it  did  not.  It  did  not  im- 
press me  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  gave  it  no  thought  whatever  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  gave  it  no  thought  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wnat  did  you  think  his  business  was  in  the  office; 
why  he  came  there  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  really  gave  that  no  thought.  Later  on,  possibly 
for  the  last  month,  I  have  known  that  Mr.  flssary  has  an  office  in  the 
same  building. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoLUNG.  And  I  knew  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  now,  for  the  purpose  of  the  examination, 
confining  my  inquiries  to  a  date  prior  to  December  20. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  1  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  then  that  Mr.  Essary  had  an  office 
in  the  building? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  air. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  he  was  a  reporter  or  journalist 
representing 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  (interposing).  I  thought  he  represented  the  Balti- 
more Sun. 

Mr.  WinpPLE.  You  had  gotten  as  much  knowledge  as  that  about 
him  if 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  prior  to  December  20  that  Mr. 
Essary  had  been  furnishing  to  Connolly  &  Co.  items  of  financial 
interest  such  as  arose  here  in  Washington  or  statements  with  regard 
to  events  that  might  affect  the  stock  market  and  that  those  had  been 
handed  in  and  telegraphed  to  Button  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  of  any  arrangement  whereby  he  was 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr4  Whipple.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  broadly  that  you 
had  no  knowledge  that  he  had  done  so? 

Mr.  Bolling.  ^o,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  had  seen  him  about  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  the  tenor  of  any  conversation 
you  had  with  him  prior  to  the  20th  of  December? 

Mr.  Boixing.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

.  Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  talked  with  him  about  the  stock  market 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  recognized  him  as  a  friend  of  your  senior 
partner,  Connolly? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  him  talking  with  Mr.  Connolly,  or  had 
you  prior  to  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  had. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  overhear  any  of  the  conversations  between 
him  and  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  participate  in  any  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  participate  in  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Robert- 
son and  Mr.  Essarv  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  anything  that  Mr.  Elssary  said 
to  you  or  you  to  him  m  the  conversations,  even  if  they  were  casual, 
before  the  20th  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  get  to  know  him  well  or  familiarly  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Not  well;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  address  him  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  Connolly  speak  of  him  or  address  him — 
by  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  think  Connolly  called  him  Essary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Essary? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  When  he  was  speaking  to  hira? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  do  not  know  when  he  was  speaking  to  him  how  he 
would^call  him,  because  I  never 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Well,  I  did  not  know  but  what  you 
might  have  heard  him  say,  ''Hello,  Fred,"  or  ''Hello,  Essary,''  or 
something  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  at  all  events,  you  had  never  spoken  of  him  or 
addressed  him  as  anything  but  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes";  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  how  did  he  address  you  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Mr.  Boiling. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  your  acquaintance  had  not  reached  familiar 
terms  in  any  way? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  can  tell  us  nothing,  upon  reflection,  of  any 
subjects  you  discussed  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  salutations,  "How 
do  you  do  ? ''  or  something  oi  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  are  you  sure  that  there  was  no  comment 
between  you  on  the  value  of  stocks  or  investments  or  the  likelihood 
of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  never  spoke  to  him  about  stock. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  when  it  was  first  called  to  your  attention, 
what  was  the  first  knowledge  that  you  remember  of  having  that 
Mr.  Essary  had  been  writing  and  sending  in  through  your  omce  to 
the  Hutton  office  any  telegrams  whatever  of  any  character  or  descrip- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Last  week. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  he  had  sent  in  a  tele- 
gram which  has  been  frequently  quoted,  Exhibit  H  4,  which  is  an 
attempted  forecast  of  the  President's  peace  note  to  be  issued  the 
f oUowmg  day  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  when  I  first  knew  that  definitely,  I  think  it 
was  Thursday  of  last  week,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  was  it  in  relation  to  the  time  when  your  part- 
ner had  been  to  New  York  and  testified  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  he  was  in  New  York  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  that  is  the  way  you  discovered  it  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  time  you  discovered  it  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  manner  in  which  you  discovered  it  ? 
Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  Mr.  Roper  told  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  at  that  time  read  in  the  newspapers  what 
Connolly  had  testified  to  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  I  had  just  seen — it  was  the  first  day,  I  think, 
of  his  testimony.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  arrive  at.  If  he 
went  to  New  York  Tuesday,  it  was  Wednesday.  If  he  went  Wednes- 
day, it  was  Thursday.  It  was  the  day  after  he  went  to  New  York 
and  he  was  at  that  time  testifying,  so  I  had  not  read  very  much  of 
his  testimony. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  tell  the  oommittee  wbat  Mr.  Koper  said 
to  you! 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Mr.  Roper  said  that  he  had  sent  this  message  that 
Mr.  Easary  had  handed  in. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  notice  in  the  papers  that  your  partner, 
Connolly y  said  that  he  sent  it  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Roper  on 
that  subject  t 

Mr.  RoLLixo.  Well,  at  that  time  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Roper  had 
read  that  testimony  of  Connolly's. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  the  time  he  talked  with  you  f 

Mr.  RoLLiKo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Rut  he  then  told  you  that  Mr.  E^ssary  had  sent  a 
telttjam? 

1&.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  that  it  was  a  forecast  of  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Well,  I  assked  him  to  go  before  the  committee  and 
testify  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that,  you  think,  was  before  you  had  known 
what  Connolly  had  testified  to  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  RoLLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Refore  Mr.  Connolly  went  to  New  York  to  testify 
before  the  committ^^e,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject  i 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  conversation  i 

Mr.  Rolling.  On  Monday,  I  think,  Mr.  Coimolly  told  me  that  he 
had  sent  a  message.  He  told  me  practically  what  he  told  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  he  had  sent  a  message? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  sav  that  it  wfts  a  statement  as  to  what  the 
President's  peace  note  would  be  ( 

Mr.  Rolling.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.     He  did  not  go  into  details. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  having  sent  the  mes- 
sage ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Well,  it  was  just  in  connection  with  his  having  been 
summoned  or  knowing  that  he  would  be  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  ask  him  how  he  happened  to  get  this  in- 
formation, or  where  he  got  his  information,  or  anything  oi  that  sort  i 

Mr.  Rolling.  No,  I  aid  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  seen  at  that  time  some  intimations  more 
or  h»ss  strong  in  the  newspapers,  had  you  not,  that  you  had  furnished 
private  advaiuie  information  as  to  that  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Well,  I  knew  that  that  was  the  impression;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipp:  e.  That  if  it  had  not  been  stated  outright,  tliat  there 
were  hints  or  rumors  that  you  were  responsible  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  Connolly  told  you  that  he  had  sent  hhnself 
the  message  regarding  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WmpPLE.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  as  to  where  he 
got  his  information  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  beUeve  him  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  believed  he  had  really  written  the 
message? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  did  not  know  then  what  its  terms  were? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No;  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  After  he  had  gone  and  while  he  was  away  Mr.  Roper 
told  you  that  Connolly  did  not  write  it,  but  that  Essary  did  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Well^  he  did  not  say  that.  He  said  that  Mr.  Essary 
had  sent  the  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  sent  the  message  ? 

Mr.  BoLi-iNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Whipple,  when  was  it  that  he  hold  him 
that? 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  has  said  that  he  thought  it  was  Thursday,  or  it 
was  the  day  that  Connolly  was  in  New  York  and  before  he  had  read 
his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Connolly's  testimony  was  on  January  31  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  the  first  dav. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  day  of  the  week  ? 

The  Chairman.  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  That  was  the  day,  then.  It  was  Wednesday  at 
about  a  Quarter  after  3  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  see,  Connolly  came  over  Monday  night — I 
think  it  was  Monday  night,  or  perhaps  it  was  Tuesday  night. 

The  Chairman.  Tuesday  nignt. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  That  is  what  1  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  he  was  not  called  until  W^ednesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  say  it  was  on  Wednesday,  before  you 
knew  what  he  had  testified  to,  that  Mr.  Roper  made  this  remark 
to  you? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  how  did  Roper  happen  to  be  talking  about 
that  to  you  ?    Will  vou  tell  the  committee  the  conversation  1 

Mr.  Rolling.  Well,  of  course,  I  was  very  much  worried  about  this 
thing,  l«fr.  Whipple,  and  I  questioned  Mr.  Roper.  I  questioned  him 
before  a  witness. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  was  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNo.  Well,  the  witness  happened  to  be  my  brother-in-law. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  brother-in-law  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Mr.  B.  E.  Clark. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Who,  please  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Mr.  B.  E.  Clark. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  B.  E.  Qark  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple,  Ls  ho  acc*»ssible  so  that  the  committee  can  get  him? 

Mr.  BoLLixG.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Whipple.  Will  you  reproduce  just  as  well  as  3-ou  can  that 
conversation  with  Roper  when  you  first  questioned  him  in  n^rd  to 
this  matter? 

Mr.  Bollixg.  Well,  that  was  on  Wednesday- 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  As  you  have  said;  yes. 

Mr.  Bollixg.  And  I  asked  ^Ir.  Koper  if  he  had  sent  this  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  he  had  sent  this  message  ? 

Mr.  Bollixg.  Yes ;  if  he  had  sent  any  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  he  sav  ? 

Mr.  Bollixg.  And  he  said  that  he  had.  I  asked  him  who  had 
given  him  the  message  and  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Essary  had. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Go  on  and  tell  the  rest  of  the  conversation. 

l^Ir.  Bollixg.  Well,  that  is  about  aU,  I  thinks 

Mr.  Whipple.  Didn't  you  sav,  then 

Mr.  Bollixg  (interposing).  tVell,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  go  on 
the  stand  and  swear  to  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Bollixg.  He  said  he  would. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  said  that  he  would  ? 

Mr.  Bollixg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  then  satisfied  that  that  was  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Bollixg.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr,  Whipple.  Didn't  you  ask  him  further  about  how  Essary 
happened  to  be  sending  a  message  over  your  telegraph  wire  ? 

Mi.  Bollixg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  tell  the  committee  all  about  the  inquin', 
searching  or  otherwise,  that  you  made  of  your  employee  to  know  how 
Elssary  happened  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Bollixg.  WeD,  it  was  all  in  connection  with  that  message.  I 
asked  him  about  what  time  it  was,  and  if  I  was  in  the  office.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  whether  I  was  there  or  not.  That  he  thinks  that  Mr. 
Connolly  was  out  at  the  time.  That,  as  he  remembered  it,  he  called 
for  Mr.  Connolly  and  somebody  said  he  was  at  lunch;  that  Mr.  Essary 
had  given  him  the  message  and  told  him  to  send  it  and  that  he  sent  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Didn't  you  ask  him,  *'how  Elssary  happened  to  bo 
sending  messages  over  our  wire"  ? 

Mr.  Bollixg.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  ask  him  that? 

Mr.  Bollixg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Didn't  you  then  yourself  seek  to  see  Mr.  Essary  and 
check  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Bollixg.  No,  sir,  not  then,  I  did  not.  I  waited  until  Mr.  Con- 
noUv  came  back. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  talk  did  you  have  w^ith  Mr.  Connolly  when 
ho  came  back  about  it? 

Mr.  Bollixg.  Well,  I  asked  Mr.  Connolly  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  give  that  conversation,  if  you  will,  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairmax.  Will  you  raise  your  voice  a  little,  Mr.  BoUiiip? 

Mr.  Bollixg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  rs  clearly  as  you  can,  so  that  they  can  see  just 
how  it  happened,  what  you  said  to  Connolly,  what  he  said  to  you,  ami 
picture  it  with  words  as  well  as  you  can. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  would  it  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that 
the  witness  be  very  full  in  his  confidence  to  the  committee! 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir.  When  Mr.  Connolly  came  back  I  asked 
him  about  this  subject,  and  Mr,  Roper  was  present,  and  Mr.  Roper 
said  that  he  sent  the  message,  and  Mr.  Connolly  asked  him  if  he  was 
in  the  office  at  the  time.     He  went  through  with  what  I  have  told 

you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  go  tlirough  it  again,  so  that  we  can  get  the 
whole  scene  and  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir.  That  he  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Connolly 
was  in  the  office  at  the  time ;  that  as  he  remembered,  that  he  had  called 
him  and  somebody  said  ho  was  out  at  limch.  I  asked  him  then  if 
I  was  in  the  office,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know  whether  I  was  or 
not.  Then  Mr.  Connolly  said  ho  had  sent  a  message  also  to  New 
York.  Mr.  Roper  said  that  he  had  sent  so  manv  messages  that  day 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Connolly  haa  or  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  not  pretty  clear,  from  the  way  Mr.  Roper 
spoke,  that  he  did  not  remember  or  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Con- 
noUy  had  sent  any  message  ? 

Ifr.  Rolling.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Connolly  sent  a  great 
many  messages 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Pardon  me.  Do  not  get  off  of  the 
subject.  The  committee  are  interested  in  this  matter  to  ascertain 
whether  at  that  time,  when  Connolly  came  back  from  New  York^ 
after  his  testimony  before  the  committee  that  he  sent  the  message- 
he  came  back  to  ms  office  here  and  found  that  it  had  been  disclosea 
to  you  that  Essary  sent  the  message,  whether  in  any  convincing  way 
he  could  show  that  he  also  had  sent  a  similar  message,  because,  you 
see,  the  committee  wants  to  know  whether  that  was  something  in 
real  good  faith  or  whether  the  suggestion  was  made  by  Connolly  to 
cover  the  sworn  testimony  that  he  had  given  in  New  York.  That  i» 
the  point. 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  committee  would  welcome  your  frank 
statement  as  to  whether  right  then  and  there  Roper  did  remember 
that  Connolly  had  also  sent  a  message,  or  whether  it  was  in  fact  and 
in  truth  an  attempt  by  Connolly  to  get  Roper  to  swear  that  he  had 
sent  a  message  so  as  to  save  his  neck  on  his  Now  York  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  what  was  your  impression  at  the  time  ?  You 
see,  I  am  putting  it  to  you  very  frankly  and  very  bluntly,  because 
that  is  what  the  committee  wants  to  know  and  must  know. 

ilr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  Mr.  Whipple,  you  ask  for  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  you  gathered  from  it  at  the  time,  whether 
Mr.  Connolly  appeared  in  good  faith  to  remember  that  he  sent  prac- 
tically a  duplicate,  practically  the  same  message,  and  pressed  Koper 
to  remember  it,  or  whether  Roper  remembered  it  readily,  or  whetner 
it  was  an  attempt  between  those  two  men  to  offer  to  explain— ^ — 

Mr.  Rolling  (interposing).  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that  it  was. 
an  attempt  betw^eon  Mr.  Roper  and  Mr.  Connolly.     Mr.  Connolly 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Did  you  feel  convinced — I  beg  your 
pardon  ? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Mr.  ConnoUy  made  the  statement  that  he  had  sent  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  and  what  did  Mr.  Roper  say  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Mr.  Roper  said,  "  Well,  of  course,  I  do  not  remember 
aU  these  messages." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Roper  did  not  then  remember  that  Connolly 
had  sent  a  similar  message  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  he  said,  * '  I  am  sending  so  many,  you  may  hare  f ' 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  he  had  no  difficulty  in  remembering  the  Essaiy 
message? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Whipplb.  Well,  that  perhaps  leaves  it  as  far  as  we  can  go  on 
that  point.  Now,  did  you  hear  Connolly  urge  iji  any  form  that  Boper 
should  try  to  remember  that  he  also  sent  a  message  a  littJe  later  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  far  as  your  participation  in  the  interview  was 
concerned,  it  closed  there  when  Mr.  Roper  said,  "Well,  you  may  have 
sent  one,  but  I  can't  remember  it.    There  were  so  many  messages." 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  practically  it  ? 

Mr.  Polling.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple,  What  did  Connolty  say  then  in  regard  to  Roper's 
revealing  the  fact  in  r^ard  to  the  Essary  message  ? 

Mr.  BoLLENG.  Well,  Mr.  Connolly  said  that  if  Mr.  Roper  had  sent 
it,  he  wanted  him  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  Roper  say? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Roper  said  he  would. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Roper  had  not  then  been  summoned,  had  he? 

Mr.  Rolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  subpoenaed  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  on  what  day? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  This  must  have  been  Saturday  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Saturday? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  think  so.  It  may  have  been  Friday  morning,  Mr. 
Whipple.  It  depends  on  the  time  that  Connolly  got  back  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  Connolly  speak  of  anticipating  that  the  com- 
mittee would  come  down  here  to  Washington  promptly  and  swiftly 
to  follow  up  the  story  that  he  had  told  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  committee  did  actually  come  down  Friday 
night  and  held  a  meeting  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  immediately  upon  arrival  summoned  Roper? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  you  will  remember. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  came  up  and  made  his  disclosures  on  Satur- 
day? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  it  must  have  been  on  Friday  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  think  it  was  on  Friday. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Fridajr?  "* 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  Connolly  had  asked  his  telegrapher  or  had  in- 
formed his  telegrapher  that  he,  Connolly,  had  also  sent  a  message. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  then  make  inquiry  of  Connolly  as  to  why 
and  to  what  extent  Essary  had  been  using  your  wire  to  send  messages 
to  Hutton  &  Co.  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  any  question  occur  to  you  about  the  propriety, 
doubtful  or  otherwise,  of  a  newspaper  reporter  w^ho  might  possibly 
have  the  confidence  of  the  administration  in  their  announcements, 
sending  over  your  wire  items  of  news,  possibly  confidential,  with 
regard  to  the  administration,  with  a  view  to  its  effect  upon  the  stock 
market  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Mr.  Whipple,  the  only  thing  I  was  interested  in  was 
to  clear  myself. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  clear  yourself  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  propriety,  questionable  or  otherwise,  of 
having  the  wires  of  your  house  used  in  that  way  and  for  the  purpose 
described,  did  not  occur  to  you  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Oh,  it  had  occurred  to  me;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  mean  just  at  the  time,  I  suppose,  you  expe- 
rienced relief  as  affecting  your  own  situation  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  how  soon  after  that  Mr.  Roper  was 
summoned  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Saturday  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  on  Saturday  morning  that  the  subpcena  was 
issued,  as  promptly  as  we  could  get  the  officials  to  issue  the  process. 
Mr.  Roper  testified  before  the  committee,  showing  some  emotion 
himself,  that  you  had  begged  him,  with  tears  inyour  eyes,  to  come 
up  here  and  tell  the  truth  and  vindicate  you.  What  are  the  facts  in 
regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  Mr.  Whipple,  from  Monday  on  I  knew  that 
there  had  been  a  messi^e,  and  i  did  ask  Mr.  Roper  if  he  would  not 
testify  and  say  where  he  got  that  message  and  all  about  it.  It  was 
true,  except  for  the  tears.     I  do  not  remember  shedding  tears. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  in  point  of  fact  were  you  deeply  anxious  and 
seriously  moved  yourself  f 

Mr.  Polling.  Yes,  I  was;  I  was  probably  very  much  excited. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  account  of  the  reflection  which  had  been  made 
upon  you  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  possibly  this  has  been  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee before  in  connection  witn  my  own  part  in  the  matter,  but 
perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  ask  it  again:  Whether  at  any  time  prior 
to  December  20,  in  any  form,  direct  or  indirect,  you  had  received 
inside  information  or  adfvance  information  as  to  any  State  document 
of  any  description,  and  peace  note  or  other  note  of  the  President,  from 
the  time  tliat  you  went  into  this  brokerage  business  tmtil  December 
20? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNfe.  Mr.  Whipple,  you  can  make  that  just  as  sweeping  as 
you  want  to  and  include  everjrthing  and  anv  imormation,  or  any 
thought  of  information,  and  I  will  absolutely  deny  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Direct  or  indirect? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Direct  or  indirect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  any  form  whatever? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  In  any  form  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  committee  might  be  interested  to  know  the 
extent  to  which  you  are  associated  with,  either  sociaDy  or  in  a  busi- 
ness way  or  in  any  way,  any  of  the  departments  or  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Why,  absolutely  only  in  a  social  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  us  ask  about  this.  Where  do  you  live? 
In  what  part  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Northwest. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  how  far  from  the  White  House? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Three  miles,  I  should  say,  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  were  your  habits  of  calling  at  the  White 
House  in  November  and  December,  or  communicating  with  the 
White  House  or  any  of  the  departments  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  habits.  I  am  at  the  White  House 
very  little  except  when  other  people  are  there,  at  public  functions. 
That  is  not  absolutely  so,  because  1  have  been  invited  there  to  dinner, 
but  as  for  calling  at  the  White  House,  I  have  rarely  done  so  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  married? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  an  established  home  and  family  of 
your  own  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNQ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean,  you  are  not  in  any  sense,  and  have  not  been 
for  some  years,  living  with  any  other  member  of  your  family,  brothers 
or  sisters  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  have  an  independent  home  and  an  inde- 
pendent business  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  had  for  some  time? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  question  has  been  suggested  as  to  why, 
when  you  heard  this  information  with  regard  to  a  message  attempting 
to  forecast  the  President's  note  having  been  sent  over  the  wires  m 
your  office  on  Monday,  why,  in  view  of  the  widespread  interest  of 
this  country  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  and  the  labors  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  this  committee  to  ascertain  the  source  of  ad- 
vance information  or  alleged  advance  information,  you  did  not 
f promptly  caQ  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  the  situation  as  you 
ound  it  in  the  house  with  which  you  are  connected? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Mr.  Whipple,  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  You  must 
first  put  yourself  in  my  place  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  It  was  almost  essential,  after  having  appeared  before 
this  committee — I  do  not  remember  all  my  testimony,  but  I  know 
now  that  I  meant  to  convey  the  fact  that  I  knew  of  no  information 
that  had  passed,  and  at  that  time  absolutely  I  did  not  know. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Now,  subsequently,  after  that,  this  thing  comes  to 
light  and  puts  me  in  the  position  of  having  come  up  here  and  testified 
that  we  practically  had  no  information,  \men  we  aid.  That  is,  I  say 
"we,"  speaking  of  the  firm.  It  would  look  very  much  better  for 
this  thing  to  come  out  naturally  than  for  me  to  come  and  try  to,  as 
the  pubhc  might  think,  nut  it  on  somebody  else. 

Afr.  Whipple.  How  dia  you  expect  it  was  coming  out  before  the 
committee  naturally?    By  your  partner's  testimony  in  New  York? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir.     I  was  aetermined  that  it  should  come  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  did  you  think  that  your  partner  going  to 
New  York  was  going  to  tell  the  truth  about  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  I  thought  he  would  tell  exactly  where  he  got 
the  information,  but  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  his  information 
was  at  that  time.  I  thought  that  he  may  have  sent  a  message  over 
there,  which  would  have  been  very  true,  that  "rumor  has  the  same 
thing  in  Washington,*'  or  that  *'we  hear  the  same  thing  in  Wash- 
ington," or  that  '*we  hear  the  same  thing  here."  That  is,  I  heard  it 
in  the  office  that  other  brokerage  firms  had  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  hear  something  about  it  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  that  so-called  flash  that  was  given  out  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  could  not  identify  one  of  those  messages.  I  may 
have  seen  them  and  I  may  not.  I  do  not  remember  any  more  about 
the  20th  than  I  do  about  the  18th. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  the  question  that  I  put  as  to  why  you  did  not 
immediately  inform  the  committee  I  understood  you  to  answer  in 
this  way:  'fhat  you  thought  this  partner  would  ten  the  truth  about 
it  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  No.  I  say  that  I  had  rather  for  that  to  come  from 
somebody  else. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  did  you  expect  your  partner  to  tell  the  truth 
about  it  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sertainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  you  found  later  that  it  was  not  he  who 
sent  it,  but  Essaiy  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  why  did  you  not  immediately  take  steps  to 
immediately  inform  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  by  coming  directly. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  did  not  want  to  inform  the  committee  directly.  I 
thought  it  was  better  that  somebody  else  should  inform  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  your  statement  is  that  you  thought  it 
was  wiser  that  the  truth  should  come  out  from  those  who  knew  it 
and  from  whom  you  got  your  information  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Rather  than  to  state  to  the  committee  what  you 
had  learned  from  them  ?     Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  have  here  what  is  called  the  flash,  Exhibit  H  2. 

think  Mr.  Connolly  testified  that  that  was  posted  in  your  office 

Mr.  Chiperfteld  (interposing).  He  did — on  the  gossip  board. 
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Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  And  that  the  flash  was  one  of  the 
factors  on  which  he  composed  the  now  somewhat  famous  telegram 
which  he  then  claimed  that  he  sent  within  an  horn*  or  so  to  Hutton. 
Do  vou  remember  that  ? 

MI,  BoLLiNG.  I  do  not  remember.  I  may  have  seen  this  and  I 
may  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  that  the  subject  of  what  was-  being  talked 
about  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  so — well,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  was  that  full.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  even  talked 
about.     I  say,  I  may  have  heard  it  and  I  may  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  if  you  saw  this — note  what  information  it 
gives  you — **  Reports  have  it  that  State  Department  will  issue  state- 
ment to-day  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects.''  Was  there  any 
way  in  which,  if  you  had  wanted  to,  you  could  have  checked  that  up 
by  appUcation  to  the  State  Department,  or  to  some  clerk  there,  or 
to  some  one  in  the  Executive  Department  who  could  tell  you  whether 
it  was  really  so  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  any  of  his  chiei  officers  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  ever  met  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  any  acquaintance  with  any  clerks  in  the 
State  Department,  or  such  an  acquaintance  with  clerl^  in  the  White 
House,  as  would  enable  you  to  step  to  the  telephone  and  say,  "We 
have  a  message  from  New  York  saying  that  the  State  Department 
will  issue  a  statement  to-day  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects, 
and  we  would  like  to  know  whether  that  is  so,  because  it  is  impor- 
tant to  the  market"  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  whether  you  had  access  or  not,  did  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  conmiunicate  directly  or  indirectly  with 
anyone  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  up  to  that  time,  if  you  saw  this,  had  you  the 
slightest  inkling  of  any  sort  or  description  that  any  note  whatever 
was  to  be  issued  by  the  State  Department  or  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Bolling,  when  did  you  first  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  information  that  went  out  of  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  Mr.  Campbell,  I  appreciated  it  more  in  the 
last  week,  I  think,  than  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  I  mean  is,  fixing  as  near  exactly  as  you  can 
the  time  when  vou  first  appreciated  the  importance  of  that  informa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  It  was  after  this  committee  was  formed  and  this 
matter  was  looked  into,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Connolly  about  what  he 
would  testify  to  before  he  went  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wae  going  to  testify  to 
when  he  went  up  there  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  knew  before  he  went  up  there  that  Hutton 
&  Co.  had  a  forecast  of  the  note  to  the  powers,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  knew  that  he  had  sent  some  message.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  sent  some  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  not  my  question.  You  knew  that  Hutton 
&  Co.  had  a  forecast  ot  the  note  to  the  powers  before  Mr.  Connolly 
went  to  New  York? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  day  did  he  leave  for  New  York  ? 

Mi.  Bolling.  He  left  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I  think,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  saw  the  testimony  that  was  given  before 
Mr.  Connolly  testified  as  to  the  information  that  Hutton  &  Co.  had 
sent  out  from  their  oflBce  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Wed,  if  it  was  in  the  papers,  I  saw  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  kept  pretty  close  to  the  newspaper 
reports  of  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  talk  with  anyone  about  Mr.  ConnoUVs 
testimony  before  he  returned  from  New  i  ork  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  I  talked  with — ^let  me  see — ^why,  I  expect  that 
I  did. 

Mr.  Campbell.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  expect  I  talked  with  a  good  many  people  about  it» 

Ml.  Campbell.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  about  it  in  the  office, 
anv  of  your  partners  or  employees  ? 

Itfr.  Bolling.  No;  I  have  been  very  careful  not  to  talk  very  much 
in  the  office. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Bolling  (interposing).  Roper.  I  talked  with  him,  you  know; 
I  testified  to  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  before  Mr.  Connolly  returned  from 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  think  that  was  the  first  day  that  Mr.  Connolly 
testified. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  went  into  the  matter  very  fully  with  Mr. 
Boper  at  that  time  % 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  first  thing  said  in  that  conversation 
between  you  and  Mr.  Roper  concerning  the  matter  that  Connolly  had 
testified  to  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Now,  let  me  see.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you 
the  first  tiling. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did  you  discuss  during  the  first  conversation 
about  Mr.  Connolly's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  The  important  thing  that  I  was  to  find  out  was  if 
Roper  had  sent  a  message,  and  if  so 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  Who  asked  you  for  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Who  asked  me  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  You  were  to  find  out  if  Roper  had  sent  a 
message.    Who  asked  you  to  find  outf 

Mr.  jBolling.  I  wanted  to  find  out  myself. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  said  the  important  thing  to  find  out  was 
whether  or  not  Roper  had  sent  a  message  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  So  far  as  I  wias  concerned,  yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  were  checking  up  Connolly's  testimony  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  was  really  true  that  he  had  sent  the  message  as  he 
stated  he  had  in  his  testimony  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  what  did  Roper  say  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Roper  said  he  had  sent  a  message  over  there. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.    That  Connolly  had  sent  a  message  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  you  were  satisfied  with  that,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  not  that  explain  the  matter  fully  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  showed  that  Connolly  had  sent  the  information 
to  Hutton  &  Co.,  and  Ilutton  &  Co.  had  sent  it  out  over  their  wire? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Now,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  was  at  the  time  Mr.  Roper 
told  me  Mr.  Essary  had  sent  the  message.  I  thought  you  were  talk- 
ins  about  that  Essary  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  no.  Did  Roper  tell  you  that  Connolly  had  sent 
a  message  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  do  not  think  that  matter  came  up  at  all. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  I  was  asking  you  about  Connolly's  testimony. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  were 
talking  about  the  Essary  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  no.  I  shall  ask  you  when  I  get  aroxmd  to  it 
why  Essarv  was  brought  into  it  if  ConnoUy's  testimony  explained  the 
telegram  tnat  Hutton  &  Co.  had  sent  out.  Now,  did  Roper  say  that 
Connolly  had  sent  a  telegram  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  no,  no.  I  asked  Mr.  Roper  if  he  had  sent  a 
message  over  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  And  if  so,  would  he  teU  me  who  gave  it  to  him  and 
all  about  it,  and  Mr.  Roper  said  that  Mr.  Essary  had  handed  a  mes- 
sage in  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  did  you  not  ask  him  in  that  connection  whether 
or  not  your  partner,  who  had  testified  that  he  had  sent  the  mes- 
sage  

Mr.  Bolling  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  I  knew  very  much  at 
that  time  what  Connolly  had  testified.  That  was  the  first  day  that 
ComioUy  was  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  you  knew  that  the  first  day  he  was  on  the 
stand  he  did  testify  that  he  sent  the  message,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  that  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  did  then.     I  probably  did. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  knew  that  Connolly  was  going  to  New  York 
to  testify  to  that,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  before  he  left  that  he  had  sent 
a  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  why  were  you  checking  it  up  ?  Why  were 
you  finding  out  from  Roper  who  sent  the  message  if  you  knew  that 
Connolly  was  going  to  New  York  to  testify  to  it,  and  if  you  also 
knew  that  he  had  gone  to  New  York  and  did  testify  to  it?     Why 
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were  you  still  checking  it  up  to  find  out  if  such  a  message  had  been 
sent  out  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  gentleman  came  into  the  office — a 
friend  of  mine — and  told  me  that  he  felt  sure  that  this  was  where 
ConnoUv  had  gotten  his  information. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  this  was  where  ConnoUy  had  gotten  his 
information  ?    What  did  he  mean  by  **  this  ?'' 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  he  named  Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Who  was  this  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  That  was  Mr.  Ramsey. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  are  Mr.  Ramsey's  initials  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  W.  P.,  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  think  he  is  a  solicitor.  He  is  with  the  Commercial 
National  Bank. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  a  solicitor  for  the  Commercial  National 
Bank? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  with  the  Commercial 
National;  but  he  is  in  the  Commercial  National  Building. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  is  his  address?     Is  he  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  lawyer  or  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Where  does  he  have  his  office  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  It  is  in  the  Commercial  National  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  he  took  me  aside  and  told  me  that  he  felt 
sure  that  Mr.  Connolly  had  gotten  this  infonnation  through  Mr. 
Essary.     That  is  when  1  asked  Mr.  Roper  about  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  time  of  day  was  that,  and  what  day  was  it? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  That  was  on  the  same  day  that  I  saw  Mr.  Koper. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  day  was  that  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  think  it  was  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did  this  man  say  about  Connolly's  testi- 
mony ?  Did  he  say  anything  that  led  you  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
think  Connolly  wrote  the  telegram  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No;  he  did  not.  He  thought  that  ConnoUy  had 
gotten  his  information  from  Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  the  testimony  showed,  from  Connolly,  just 
how  he  got  his  information.  ConnoUy  testified,  did  he  not,  now  he 
got  that  ?  Was  there  a  doubt  in  your  mind  or  in  the  mind  of  your 
friend,  this  soHcitor — what  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  ftamsey. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Ramsey — as  to  whether  ConnoUy  had  framed  that 
message  out  of  the  impressions  that  he  had  gotten  from  talking  with 
customers  in  the  office  that  morning  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  doubt  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  did  not  believe,  and  Ramsey  did  not  believe, 
that  ConnoUy  had  to  rely  on  his  impressions  from  what  he  heard  in 
the  office  for  the  information  he  conveyed  to  Hutton  &  Co.  in  that 
tel^ram  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  this  was  probably  on  Wednesday  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Wbat  time  in  the  day  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  It  was  very  near  3  o^clock,  sir. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  And  Ramsey  told  you  that  E^ary  had  given  you 
the  information  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  He  said  he  felt  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  see  Eissary? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  have  not  spoken  to  Mr.  Essary — ^you  say  seen  him  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  go  to  see  Mr, 
Essary  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  How  soon  after  that  did  I  go  to  see  Mr.  B^ssary? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  did  not  go  to  see  Mr.  Essary. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  did  not  follow  up  Mr.  Ramsey's  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  No.     I  had  it  from  Roper. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  went  to  Roper  1 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did  you  say  to  Roper? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  asked  Mr.  Roper  if  he  had  sent  any  message  and 
if  Mr.  Essary  had  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  Mr.  Roper 
acknowledged  that  he  had. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  Mr.  Roper  had  told  you  before  that  that 
Connolly  had  sent  the  message,  nad  he  not  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  thought  you  testified  earlier 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  (interposmg).  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Campbell  (continuing).  That  Connolly  had  sent  the  message. 

Mr.  Connolly.  I  misunderstood  your  question.  I  thought  you 
were  talking  about  Essary,  Mr.  Campbell,  when  I  testified  to  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  long  did  you  wait  oefore  you  saw  Mr.  £}ssary 
yourself  after  you  talked  with  Roper  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  saw  Mr.  Essary  Saturday,  I  think,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  after  Connolly  returned  i 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes;  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  ask  ConnoUy  about  his  New  York  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did  you  say  to  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  asked  if  he  had  sent  any  message,  and  he  said  ves; 
he  had  sent  it;  and  I  told  him  about  this,  and  he  said,  **Well,  tnere 
may  have  been  two;  but  I  sent  a  message.^' 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  still  stuck  to  it  that  he  had  sent  a  message  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  doubted  that  he  had  the 
ability  to  compose  a  message  of  that  kind  from  the  sources  from  which 
he  said  he  had  obtained  itl 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did*  you  have  to  say  with  him  about  it  ? 
What  was  your  conversation  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  WeU,  I  asked  him  how  about  this  message.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  anything  about  this  message,  but  that  ne  sent 
a  message  also;  that  he  might  have  sent  the  message  when  he  came 
back  from  lunch;  that  he  had  seen  this  flash,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  knew,  then,  in  that  conversation  with  Con- 
nolly that  you  were  talking  about  a  very,  very  important  matter,  did 
you  not  ? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  knew  also  that  somebody  was  lying  about 
it,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  thought  so  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  are  stiD  of  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did  Mr.  Essary  say  when  you  talked  with 
him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Well,  Mr.  Essary  told  me  very  frankly  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  he  sent  the  message  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  your  conversation  with  Essary  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  only  saw  him  for  one  minute.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  dicL  and  he  said  he  was  coming  up  here  to  testify.  That  was 
Saturday,  I  think. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  time  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  About — I  should  sajr  about  3.30. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  did  not  see  him  until  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  time  Saturday  did  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  I  think  around  3.30. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  he  told  you  then  that  he  was  coining  here  to 
testify  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  going  to  sa^r  ^ 

Mr.  Rolling.  He  said  he  was  going  to  say  that  he  sent  it;  that  he 
did  send  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  going  to  say  where  he 
got  his  information  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  No,  sir.     I  did  not  follow  it  up  at  all. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  regard  Essary's  explanation  of  the  Hutton 
teleCTam  to  ''Rod  ana  all''  as  more  satisfactory  than  Connolly's 
explanation  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  in  a  position  to  know  more 
thmi  Connolly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Why  was  Mr.  Essary  in  a  position 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  Yes. 

Mr.  Rolling.  Well,  he  is  a  newspaper  man, 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  That  is  the  only  reason ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  think  he  was  in  a  position  to  have  informa- 
tion about  the  contents  of  a  note  that  was  not  to  be  made  pubhc  until 
5  o'clock  that  afternoon  ?  What  made  you  think  that  he  had  a  source 
of  information  that  you  did  not  have  or  that  Connolly  did  not  have 
or  that  anybody  else  did  not  have  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Well,  that  he  was  a  newspaper  man  and  that  he  had 
talked  to  other  newspaper  men. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Was  there  anything  about  Mr.  Elssary's  relations 
with  any  one  in  official  life  here  that  led  you  to  believe  that  he  had 
sources  of  information  upon  which  he  could  base  a  forecast 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  (interposing).  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell  (continuing).  Of  the  message  from  the  State  De- 
partment ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  why  did  you  rely  more  upon  his  explanation 
of  the  Hutton  telegram  than  upon  Mr.  Connolly's  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  Mr.  Campbell,  I  was  not  interested  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Hutton  telegram.  The  only  thing  I  was  interested 
m  was  that  this  telegram  that  was  said  to  have  been  sent  from  Con- 
nolly &  Co.  should  have  been  traced  to  this  source,  and  where  they  got 
the  mformation  I  might  be  interested — I  did  not  bother  myself  with  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  senior  member  of  your  firm  made  a  full  and 
complete  explanation  and  testified  that  ho  sent  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  he  wrote  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  told  the  source  of  his  information  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CABiPBELL.  Why  was  not  that  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  simply  because  he  did  not  give  the  source  of  his 
information. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  said  that  he  got  it  from  the  flash  and  from 
talking  with  people  in  the  office.  What  source  of  information  did 
Essary  have  tnat  Connolly  did  not  have  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  think  it  would  be  very  apparent,  I  would  think 
off-hand,  that  any  newspaper  man — I  thougnt  that  he  would  prob- 
ably have  been  there  with  Secretary  Lansing  and  that  he  had  a  great 
deal  more  source  of  information  than  ConnoUy.  I  think  that  would 
be  very  apparent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  Connolly's  testimony  was  that  it  was  common 
talk  around  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  other  brokers'  offices,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  going  to  give  out  a  message  that  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  had  been  flashed  over  the  wire.  It  was  on  the 
Street.  But  the  telegram  out  of  Hutton  &  Co.'s  office,  to  '*Rod  and 
all,''  was  the  first  forecast  of  what  the  message  contained  ?  Did  you 
know  that  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  the  first. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  why  have  you  been  so  anxious  to  explain 
the  source  of  that  telegram?* 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  as  I  say,  the  only  telegram  that  I  am  inter- 
ested in 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing) .  Why  were  you  so  anxious  about  the 
Connolly  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Polling.  The  only  telegram  I  was  interested  in,  Mr.  Campbell, 
was  the  telegram  that  went  from  this  office,  no  matter  who  sent  it, 
to  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  Connolly  said  that  he  sent  it  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  I  know. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Your  partner  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes;  but  after  I  found  out  that  there  was  another 
message,  I  wanted  it  to  come  out  if  there  was  another. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  Ramsey,  you  think,  told  you  that  Connolly 
got  his  information  from  Essary,  and  you  think  that  was  Wednesday 
afternoon  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  think  that  was  Wednesday  afternoon ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  believe  your  partner  sent  a  telegram 
at  all,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  that  question 

Mr.  Rolling  (interposing).  I  think  I  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  do  not  criticise  my  colletigue  on  the  committee, 
but  if  my  colleague  will  suggest  where  that  will  throw  any  Ught  on 
the  subject 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  I  shall  not  press  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  BoLLiNQ.  I  think  that  woidd  be  the  duty  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  think  what  would  be  the  duty  of  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  Bolling.  To  ascertain  whether  he  did.  I  mean  that  I  should 
not  be  required  to  say  what  I  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  you  have  gone  upon  the  theory  and  acted  upon 
the  theory  that  Connolly's  telegram  to  Hutton  &  Co.  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  telegram  that  Hutton  &  Co.  sent  out  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  Mr.  Bolling,  what  was  stated  in  the  first  con- 
versation you  had  with  Mr.  ConnoUy  about  becoming  his  partner  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Mr.  Campbell,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tell  you 
the  first.  You  understand  that  it  has  been  months.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  tell  you  the  first  conversation  I  ever  had. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  you  stated  in  your  former  testimony  that 
it  was  probably  in  March  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  it  was  away  back.  I  do  not  remember  the  first 
thing,  but  from  time  to  time  he  had  asked  me 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  Now,  just  think  a  moment.  Did  it 
not  challenge  your  attention,  and  does  it  not  now  come  up  in  your 
memory  that  Connolly  came  to  you  and  said,  "Bolling,  let  us  go  into 
the  brokerage  business.  What  do  you  say  about  that?"  What  did 
he  say  ?     miat  was  his  language  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  that  is  about  the  way  he  said  it;  that  he 
understood  the  business;  that  there  was  a  good  living  in  it,  and  that  it 
was  better  than  working  for  somebody  else,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  you  had  had  no  experience  in  the  brokerage 
business  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

ifr.  Campbell.  You  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  know  much 
about  it  now,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  how  often  from  the  first  time  he  spoke  to 
you  about  it  did  he  keep  the  matter  up  with  you  ? 
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Mr.  BoixisG.  Oii.  from  time  to  time,  he  mentioned  it  a  great  many 


Mr.  Campbell.  He  meritioned  it  a  gieat  many  times  I 

Mr.  BoLLiSG.  Yes.  ^ir. 

Mr.  Campbell^  And  what  would  he  saT  in  these  conversations! 

Mr.  BoLLiXG.  Well.  I  do  not  know  that  1  can  repeat  any  conrersa- 
tkfn.     A.S  I  wd^  it  was  just  a  general  outline 

Mr.  Campbell  •  interposing*.  Of  what  could  be  dooe  i 

Mr.  BoLLiXG.  Of  what  could  be  d^nie,  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  bow  much  money  there  was  in  it  I 

Mr.  BoLLiXG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  what  the  expense  would  be  i 

Mr.  BoLLixG.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  probably  missed,  during  the  time  you  were  being 
examined  by  ^fr.  \Vhipple,  when  the  first  time  was  that  Connolly 
apcike  to  you  about  what  it  would  cost  you  to  go  into  the  firm.  About 
tne  time  you  went  into  the  firm,  was  it  ( 

Mr.  Rolling.  It  was  sometime  between  August  and  October. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  sometime  between  August  and  October? 

Mr.  BoLLiXG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  go  to  New  York  at  any  time  prior  to  that 
time  that  you  went  into  the  firm,  with  Mr.  Connolly  or  alone? 

Mr.  BoLLiXG.  I  think  the  first  time  I  went  to  JTew  York  was  on 
about  the  12th  of  October. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  the  day  before  the  firm  was  organized  { 

Mr.  BoLLixo.  I  went  with  him  tfien. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  went  with  him  to  Hutton  &  Co.'s  office  at 
that  time  i 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Campbell.  The  next  day  the  firm  was  organized  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ciiiperfield.  On  the  13th  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Whom  did  you  see  in  Mr.  Button's  office  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  mot  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  EUlis  and  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Barret  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  do  not  remoml)er  meeting  Mr.  Barret.  I  may 
have  met  him. 

Mr.  ('ampbell.  But  you  met  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  ElUs? 

Mr.  Bolling,  Yes,  I  remember  those  two. 

Mr.  (yAMPBELL.  Thoy  were  the  senior  members  of  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  (/AMPBELL.  What  was  said  in  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  very  little  relative  to  the — in  regard  to  the 
firm,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  (/AMPBELL.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Bor.LiNG.  Nothing  impressed  mo  that  was  said  especially. 

Mr.  ('AMPBKLL.  You  wore  introduced  by  Mr.  Connolly  as  Mr. 
Boiling^ 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  (!!ampbell  (continuing).  Who  was  to  go  into  the  firm? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  there  a  private  wire  at  that  time  between 
the  oflic-o  of  (/onnoUy  &  ('o.  and  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  thoro  was  a  wire. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  the  southern  wire  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Now,  whether  that  private  wire  was  in  then,  I  do 
not  know.     I  think  wo  could  find  out. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  southern  wire  was  in  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Cabcpbell.  And  after  you  went  into  the  firm,  then  this  indi- 
Tidual  wire  between  your  office  and  Hutton  &  Co.  was  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  I  am  not  sure  when  that  was  put  in,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  there  anything  said  about  this  individual 
wire  in  this  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  say  that  you  can  not  think  of  anything  that 
was  said  in  that  conversation  about  the  business  or  the  prospects  of 
securing  business  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  No  ;  except  a  general  outline  more  in  the  nature  of 
advice,  I  remember  now,  that  Mr.  ElHs  gave  us  about  conducting 
the  business,  and  how  to  conduct  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  told  you  what  to  do  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  About  margins  and  all  that,  but  nothing  that  made 
any  special  impression  upon  me,  only  that  I  was  new  and  wanted 
to  leam  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  said  at  this  time  about  a  seat  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well  nothing  that  I  remember.  Mr.  Connolly  went 
up  and  got  the  seat.     That  had  been  arranged. 

Mr.  Campbell.  When  did  he  secure  a  seat  on  the  stock  exchange) 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  think  that  was  the  day,  on  the  13th. 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  the  13th? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  he  remain  away  on  the  13th? 

Mr.  Bolung.  No,  I  think  not.     I  think  he  came  back. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  he  must  have  had  his  seat  on  the  12th? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  It  may  have  been.  I  think  it  was  the  13th,  but  it 
may  have  been  the  12tn. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  day  that  you  went  into  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  are  the  sources  of  revenue  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  simply  commissions  and  interest  accounts. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  vou  get  your  share  of  commissions  on  sales 
that  are  made  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  ? 
,   Mr.  Bolling.  As  a  firm  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  get  your  share  of  those  commissions  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Connolly  is  the 
proprietor,  or  is  the  sole  owner,  of  the  seat  on  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  According  to  his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  According  to  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  papers  forming  the  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  And  the  rights  of  the  members  are  all  set  forth  in 
those  papers  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  When  did  you  pay  the  consideration  for  going  into 
the  firm? 

^Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  sometime  around  the  12th  or  13th  of  October. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  was  it  paid  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Paid  in  cash. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Paid  by  check  or  by  cash  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Oh,  not  in  cash  in  that  way.     It  was  paid  by  check. 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  check  on  your  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Not  on  my  bank  account  personally;  no,  sir.  Part 
of  it  may  have  been  on  my  personal  bank  account. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  many  checks  were  given  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  know  one  check  of  $1 0,000  was  on  my  bank  account. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Who  was  that  made  payable  to  ? 

Mr.  Pou.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  necessary  that  all  these  details  be 
gone  into  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  it  is  well  enough  to  sh(^  these  matters. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  money  was  paid.  Suppose  he  borrowed  it.  Would 
that  throw  any  light  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  he  was  simply  repre- 
senting others  in  that  firm  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  submits  to  Mr.  Campbell  whether  or 
not  he  really  wishes  to  go  into  the  private  affairs  of  Mr.  Boiling  prior 
to  paying  the  $30,000. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  no.  I  am  now  confining  the  inquiry  to  the 
day  on  which  the  partnership  was  formed  and  the  consideration  that 
was  paid  for  entermg  the  partnership. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  insist  on  going  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes.  I  will  state  that  it  has  been  suggested 
there  was  no  consideration  whatever  for  this  partnership. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  Has  he  not  testified  that  he  paid  $30,000  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  and  I  am  asking  him  now  he  paid  it.  You 
say  that  $10,000  of  it  was  in  a  check? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  think  it  was  around  the  13th  of  October? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Around  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  what  bank  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  On  the  Commercial  National. 

Mr.  Campbell.  To  whom  was  it  payable  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  sure.  I  can  get  you  the 
check,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  it  payable  to  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co.  or  to  F.  A. 
Connolly  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  It  was  not  payable  to  F.  A.  Connolly  or  to  F.  A. 
Connolly  &  Co.,  because,  as  1  remember  it,  there  was  a  draft  sent  to 
New  York,  and  I  think  it  was  made  payable  to  the  Commercial 
National  Bank,  but  I  can  show  you  the  check. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  that  was  $10,000  paid  through  a  check  on  the 
Commercial  National  Bank  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  what  way  was  the  other  $20,000  paid  ? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Well,  $20,000  was  paid  by  check,  I  remember.  That 
other  $20,000  I  borrowed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  transaction  in  which 
you  borrowed  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  that  $20,000  I  authorized  the  parties  from 
whom  I  borrowed  it  to  pay  it  to  the  Commercial  National  Bank. 
Now,  I  suppose  that  went  to  the  credit  of  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Connolly. 
I  will  have  to  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  From  whom  did  you  borrow  that  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Habrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  that.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  material  to  the  issue  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  not  connected  with  this  leak. 

Mi.  Campbell.  Wait  a  minute.  I  will  wait  and  have  the  infor- 
mation privately  before  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  you  withdraw  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  withdraw  the  question.  You  will  be  willing  to 
tell  the  members  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  the  person  from  whom  you  borrowed  this  have 
an  interest  in  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Boiling. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  no  questiors. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  may  have  two  questions. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  willing  to  submit  it  on  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Essary  a  question  before  he 
goes. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  put  him  back  after  a  while. 

Thereupon  at  12  o'clock  m,  the  conamittee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  2.20  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  The  conamittee  will  be  in  order.  Are  you  ready 
to  proceed,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  committee  that  Mr.  Bolhng's 
testimony  be  finished  up  first  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  the  wish  of  the  committee. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  S.  W.  BOLUirO— Besnmed. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Boiling,  I  did  not  fully  xmderstand  from  your 
testimony  when  the  fact  was  first  brought  to  yoiu*  attention  that  a 
telegram  had  been  sent  by  Connolly  &  Co.  relating  to  this  matter. 

Sfir.  BoLLiNG.  I  think,  sir,  about — it  was  the  day  before  Mr.  Con- 
noUv  went  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Connolly  on  that 
day? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  he  told  you  at  that  time  that  he  had  sert  a 
message  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  had  sent  a  message;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Connolly  what  his  source  of  infor- 
mation was  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  nojb  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Of  course,  you  understood  the  efforts  this  conamittee 
was  making  to  get  the  sources  of  information,  and  you  also  under- 
stood that  under  the  circumstances  this  was  rather  an  important 
matter  to  you  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  did 
not  attempt  to  get  from  Mr.  Connolly  any  information  as  to  the 
source  of  his  information  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  did  not  at  that  time.  I  wanted  to  hear  Mr. 
Connolly's  testimony;  let  him  testify  himself  as  to  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Your  relations  with  Mr.  ConnoUy  were  entirely 
friendly? 

Mr.  feoLLiNG.  At  that  time;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Why  did  you  want  to  hear  his  testimony  before 
asking  him  any  such  questions  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  i  preferred  to  do  it  that  way,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  have  any  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Were  you  suspicious  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Connolly 
had  not  sent  the  telegram  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Boiling,  I  understand  perfectly  and  very  natu- 
rally your  desire  to  protect  your  partner,  as  we  all  woula  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  so  far  as  you  properly  can  do  so,  but  you  ! 

also  understand  that  this  committee  must  get  at  the  truth,  so  far  as 
it  can  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  was  there  in  the  circumstances  that  you 
should  hesitate  to  inquire  of  your  partner  as  to  his  source  of  informa- 
tion at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lenroot,  I  had  been  up 
here  and  testified  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  a  message 
having  gone,  which  was  the  truth  at  that  time,  and  then  when  Mlv. 
Connolly  told  me  that  he  had  sent  messages  I,  in  the  first  place,  never 
thought  that  he  had  sent  any  such  message  as  this.  I  thought  he 
had  repeated  common  gossip  around  the  office  or  something  to  that 
effect.  I  did  not  know  what  sort  of  message  he  had  sent,  and  he  does 
send  a  good  many  messages  during  the  day,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Connolly 
at  the  time  what  messages  he  had  sent  and  he  told  me  *  ^  You  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,"  and  ''What  do  you  want  to  mix  up  in  it 
for?" 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  had  testified  in  good  faith 
that  no  such  message  had  been  sent  Jrom  your  office  and  that  Mr. 
Connolly  had  now  told  you  there  was,  but  clearly  attempted  to  put 
you  off  from  making  any  inquiry  about  it.  Did  it  raise  your  sus- 
picions ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Naturally. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  Would  not  that  naturally  make  you,   at  the  first 
possible  moment,  want  to  inquire  the  source  of  his  information  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  yet  you  did  nothing  with  reference  to  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Not  then. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  When  he  returned  from  New  York,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Connolly  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  what  was  the  next  thing  you  did  with  reference 
to  arriving  at  any  source  of  information  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  I  did  a  good  many  things. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  do  anything  prior  to  the  time  that  Mr. 
Ramsey  called  you  on  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  nothing  definite;  no,  sir.  He  did  not  caU  me 
on  the  phone ;  he  came  in. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  say  ^^nothing  definite.''  Had  you  done 
anything  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  had  not  been  able  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  j^ou  try  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Had  you  talked  with  Mr.  Roper  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Not  in  regard  to  that;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  had  you  tried  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  I  tried  to  do  everything  that  I  could  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Can  you  give  some  specific  thing  that  you  did  in 
that  effort  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Oh,  not  specifically;  nothing  special.  Nothing 
more  than  talkingit  over  with  frienas  of  mine. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  With  whom — ^with  friends  outside  of  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  made  no  effort  to  talk  it  over  with  anybody 
in  the  office  who  would  be  presumed  to  know.     Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Nobodv  in  the  office  did  know  except  Roper,  and  I 
did  not  talk  it  over  with  him. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  did  not  know  that  at  that  time,  did  you  ?  If 
you  did  not  talk  it  over  with  him,  you  did  not  know  that  there  was 
anyone  other  than  Roper  that  knew  about  it,  and  you  had  not  talked 
with  Roper  about  it  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  talked  to  Roper  between  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
I  think,  about  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  did  not  talk  to  Mr.  Roper  until  after  Mr.  Ram- 
sey had  called  you  on  the  'phone  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  may  have  talked  to  Mr.  Roper  about  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Or  called  at  the  office  1 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  did  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  could  not  say.  I  think  that  possibly  I  did;  yes, 
sir.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Prior  to  the  15th  of  December,  how  long  have  you 
been  dealing  in  stocks  on  your  own  account,  Mr.  BoUing  ? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Oh,  I  suppose  since  spring — since  last  spring. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  had  been  your  first  ffing  in  stocks,  about  a 
year  ago? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Upon  the  whole,  have  your  operations  been  profit- 
able ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  thev  have  not. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  On  the  15tn  day,  or  about  the  15th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, you  testified  you  got  out  of  the  market  entirely  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  have  not  dealt  in  stocks  at  all  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  was  there,  if  anything,  at  that  time,  the  15th 
of  December,  that  caused  you  to  suspend  or  abandon  all  transactions 
with  reference  to  stocks  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  we  had  this  agreement  that,  when  the  firm 
became — ^when  I  came  into  the  firm,  that  we  should  not  deal  in  stocks, 
and  that  was  the  chief  reason,  sir,  other  than  winding  up  my  account, 
which  I  did,  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Had  you  deal  in  stocks  from  the  time  you  entered 
the  firm  to  the  15th  of  December  other  than  disposing  of  those  that 
you  had  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir.     I  can  not  aay.     I  think  I  had,  possibly. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  was  prior  to  your  agreement,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No ;  it  was  not,  because  Ihad  a  verbal  understand- 
ing with  them  that  I  should  get  out  of  certain  stocks,  and  naturally 
I  wanted  to  wait  for  those  stocks  to  show  either  a  profit,  or  not  a  loss. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Until  you  could  get  out  of  certam  stocks  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well,  not  anything  in  particular;  that  I  should  not 
stop  immediately.  We  were  to  have  tnat  agreement,  and  then  we 
were  going  to  stoD  entirely. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Was  that  understanding  dependent  upon  some  con- 
dition or  contingency  as  to  when  that  was  to  occur,  as  to  when  you 
should  get  out  of  the  market  entirely  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  was  there  about  the  transaction  that  per- 
mitted you  to  stay  in  for  an  indefinite  time  i 

Mr.  BOLLiNG.  I  will  tcU  you.  When  I  went  in  we  talked  this 
matter  over,  not  specifying  at  aU.  Of  course,  I  was  in  the  market 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  really,  I  might  say,  delayed,  with  me  bring- 
ing it  up  and  saying  we  ought  to  do  it,-  which  we  should  have  done 
before,  but  it  dia  not  come  to  a  head.  It  just  happened  at  that  time 
my  account  was  closed,  and  nothing  is  changed,  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  except  that  I  happened  to  close  my  account  then. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Were  the  other  members  of  the  firm  in  the  market 
up  to  the  15  th  of  December  also  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  order  to  be  specific,  Mr.  Boiling,  you  testified 
before  this  committee  on  the  10th  of  January  as  follows: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Boiling,  if  you  ever  received  from  any  source  whatever  any 
information  of  the  President's  peace  note? 
A.  No,  air. 

Q.  The  so-called  peace  note,  until  you  saw  it  in  the  puhlic  press? 
A.  Absolutely  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  member  of  your  firm  did? 
A.  Absolutely  nobody  received  any  information  in  advance  on  the  note. 
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I  understand  you  want  to  change  your  testimony  now  to  the  extent 
of  Mr.  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  You  understand  how  that  happened  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  it,  but  it  turns 
out  that  that  particular  testimony 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  (interposing).  Was  erroneous. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Now,  in  connection  with  that  testimony,  you  made 
some  rather  severe  strictures  on  Representative  Wood  ? 

Mr.  Bolling,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  matter  has  taken  the 
turn  that  it  has,  and  these  matters  have  come  to  light,  do  you  still 
believe  that  Representative  Wood  was  subject  to  the  censure  you 
then  passed  on  him  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  he  was. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  far  as  your  nrm  is  concerned,  he  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Attempts  have  been  made  since  that  time  to  have 
him  expelled  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  has  actually 
been  stricken  off  the  visiting  list  at  the  White  House.  Did  you  have 
anvthing  to  do  with  either  oi  those  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Ana  you  would  not  do  such  an  unmanly  and  trivial 
tiling  as  to  carry  your  personal  spite  to  your  connections  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  You  say  that  Mr.  Wood  has  been  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  attempts  had  been 
made.    There  was  a  plan  on  foot. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  Where? 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  Your  statement  was,  as  I  eot  it,  that  he  was  to  be 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  Bennet.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.     Read  it. 

(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Bennet.  Attempts  have  been  made  since  that  time  to  have  him  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  h«  has  actually  been  stricken  off  the  visiting  list 
at  the  White  House. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions^  Mr.  Chiperfield? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  One  or  two.  When  the  matter  was  mentioned 
that  there  had  been  information  sent  to  Button  &  Co.,  of  which  you 
y^ere  not  advised,  naturally  you  told  what  you  knew  about  the  Elssary 
note,  did  you  not  ^ 

Mr.  Bolling.  How  was  that  Question,  Mr.  Chiperfield  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  After  Mr.  Connolly  returned  from  New  York, 
where  he  had  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  information  that  was 
sent  to  Hutton  &  Co.,  you  had  what  might  plainly  be  called  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  him,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  in  which  in  probably  very  plain  language 
jou  told  him  what  you  had  learned  about  the  Essary  note  ? 

Mr.  Bolliko.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  you  also  indicated  the  purpose  to  have  the 
Efisary  note,  in  whatever  way  it  was  necessary,  communicated  to  this 
comniitteet 
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Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  In  order  that  the  committee  might  be  advised 
of  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Now,  did  Mr.  Comiolly  at  that  time  seek  to  make 
any  explanation  why  he  had  concealed  the  Essary  note  from  this 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  Mr.  Connolly  at  that  time,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  offer  any  objection  to  the  testimony  being  elicited  that  Mr. 
Roper  sent  the  Essary  note  instead  of  Mr.  Connolly's  note  to  the  New 
York  house  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further  than 
this.  Did  not  he  attempt  to  make  any  explanation  why  he  had  kept 
you  in  ignorance  of  the  Essary  note  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  Mr.  Connolly  still  tells  me  that  he  sent  a  note. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Which  shows  that  there  is  still  some  faith  in  the 
old  adage  that  an  imtruth  stuck  to  is  as  good  as  the  truth. 
PLaughter.] 

But  you  say  that  he  made  the  statement:  ^^Npw,  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  this;  what  do  you  want  to  get  into  it  for?*'  When 
did  he  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Shortly  before  he  went  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  any  idea  why  he  made  that  statement 
to  you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bolling.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Was  it  a  suggestion  to  you  that  you  should  limit 
your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Well,  no;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  Strike  the  question.  Was  it  a 
suggestion  to  you  that  you  should  limit  your  sources  of  information  I 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  do  not  understand  that,  exactly. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  you  should  not  inquire  mto  things  that 
would  enable  you  to  testify  were  you  called  again? 

Mr.  Bolling.  WeU,  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Now,  I  assume,  and  I  am  stating  my  own 
personal  belief,  that  when  you  came  before  the  committee  at  your 
first  testimony,  that  you  endeavored  to  frankly  tell  them  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  When  you  went  back  to  your  office,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what  you  talked  over  with  Mr.  Connolly  the  statement  that 
you  had  made  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Naturally  you  would  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  did. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  you  told  him  the  substance  of  your  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  Bolling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  you  said  to  him,  I  have  no  doubt — ^if  I  am 
wrong,  you  may  correct  me — that  '*I  went  before  the  committee  and 
told  tnem  that  out  office  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  proposed 
peace  note;  that  we  did  not  have  any  advance  information  with 
reference  to  that  subject  matter."  You  probably  said  that  to  him, 
in  substance  ? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  certainly  did  convey  that  to  him. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  you  adopted 
my  words,  but  to  make  it  as  short  as  possible,  you  told  him  you  had 
been  there  and  given  the  firm  a  clean  bill  of  nealth,  and  tnat  you 
believed  at  the  tune  you  were  justified  in  doing  so  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  he  make  any  explanation  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNQ.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  had  come  before 
this  committee  and  testified  to  that  effect,  and  that  he  still  left  you 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  state  of  facts  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNQ.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Harrison.  A  moment  ago  some  gentleman  asked  you  the 
question  if  you  and  Mr.  Connolly,  speaking  about  December  tne  20th, 
and  along  about  that  time,  were  on  very  cordial  relations,  and  you 
said,  *  'Yes,  sir;  at  that  time."  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ?  Is  there 
any  simificance  in  the  words  ''At  that  time?" 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  in  that  way.  I  had  no 
rupture  with  him. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  did  not  mean  that  you  were  on  cordial  rela- 
tions with  him  at  that  time,  bulj  not  now  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Well — no,  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  want  to  make  any  statement  touching  that 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Connolly.  No,  sir;  I  won't  make  a  statement  now;  no,  sir; 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  partner,  Mr.  Robertson,  handed  me  a  copy  of 
your  partnership  papers,  and  I  find  that  they  are  dated  the  14th  of 
August,  1916.     Do  you  know  whether  they  were  dated  back? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Mr.  Whipple,  I  do  not  know  that.  I  think  that  is  an 
error,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  explanation  given  by  your  partner  is 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  (interposing).  I  tnink  that  is — let  me  make  my 
explanation  first. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  That  this  agreement  was  a  copy  or  compiled  from  an 
agreement  that  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Connolly  had  together,  and 
possibly  that  is  the  way  the  mistake  occurred.  That  agreement,  of 
course,  should  have  been  dated  August,  and  possibly  in  copying  it, 
whoever  did  it,  copied  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  same.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  reason  for  it.  " 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  dated  back  so  as  to  give 
you  your  share  of  the  profits  from  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  dated  back,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  the  onlv 
things  that  may  be  of  interest  are  the  passage  under  *' Speculation'' 
and  the  parnCTaph  under  "Stock-exchange  seat.''  Would  it  be  your 
•will  that  I  should  read  this  into  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Read  those  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Whipple.  "  Speculation  " — that  is  the  heading.  "  It  is  further 
agreed  that  neither  of  the  partners  shall  speculate  in  any  stock,  stocks, 
bond  or  bonds,  or  in  any  maimer  or  form,  upon  or  in  any  of  the 
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markets  wheresoever  located  or  situated,  during  the  life  or  existence 
of  this  partnership. 

^'Stock-exchange  seat:  It  is  further  a^eed  that  the  stock-exchange 
seat  be  purchaseain  the  name  of  Francis  A.  Connolly,  but  that  same 
shall  belong  to  H.  W.  Robertson,  F.  A.  Connolly,  and  R.  W.  BoUld^^, 
equally,  and  that,  should  either  of  the  three  partners  wish  to  with- 
draw from  said  partnership  he  ma^r  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money  which  will  have  to  meet  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  all  three  partners,  and  said  amount  to  be  paid  to 
the  withdrawing  partner  by  the  two  remaining  parties.  Signed: 
H.  W.  Robertson,  F.  A.  Connolly,  R.  W.  BoUiiig.  Witnesses:  Mr. 
Compton"  and  another  gentleman  whose  name  I  can  not  read. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  provision  as  to  the  stock-exchange  seat 
as  being  contradictory  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Connolly  in  New  lork. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  was  that  first  paragraph,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  said  that  I  call  attention  to  thJs  stock-exchange 
seat  because  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Con- 
nolly in  New  York,  as  I  understood  it,  which  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  will  remember  was  in  substance  that  the  $30,000  was 
paid  by  each  of  his  partners  for  the  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  him,  and  on  account  of  his  experience  in  stock-exchange  matters. 

Mr.  Bennet.  His  testimony  was: 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  the  seat  I  understand  you  purchased  with  your  own  funds,  and 
that  belongs  to  you? 

Mr.  Connolly.  Yes,  sir;  to  me  absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  other  capital  that  was  used  in  the  firm  belongs  to  the  part- 
ners? 

Mr.  GoNNOLLT.  Belongs  to  the  partners. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  what  page  of  the  record  is  that? 
Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  on  page  694  of  the  printed  record,  and  on 
page  695  of  the  printed  record  is  the  following: 

Q.  The  question  is  raised  as  to  the  amount  that  the  gentlemen  paid  you  for  a  part- 
nership interest.  I  do  not  want  you  to  hesitate  at  all  in  objectii^  to  the  disclosure, 
if  you  wish,  and  then  the  committee  will  deal  with  it. 

A.  I  do  not  wish  to  object  to  anything.  I  do  not  mind  saying  that  it  was  $30,000 
apiece. 

Q.  That  is,  each  of  them  gave  you  $30,000? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with  you  as  a  partner? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  date  that  it  bears  is  the  r4th  day  of  August, 
1916.  In  the  typewritten  part,  and  as  I  run  my  eye  over  it,  I  do  not 
see  that  it  provides  for  a  capital  or  contributions  for  capital  of  the 
firin.  You  said  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Boiling,  that  this  afternoon 
you  would  be  prepared  to  say  just  when  your  account  was  closed  out- 
Have  you  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  December  13. 

Mr.  Whipple,  December  131 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  the  last  stock  that  you  were  canying  was 
sold  that  day  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  bought  or  sold  any  stock  since  the  13th 
of  December  ? 
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Mr.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  your  own  name  or  in  any  other  name  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNQ.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Either  individually  or  in  connection  with  anybody 
else? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  have  no  interest  in  accounts  carried  in  any- 
bodv  else's  name  ? 

Mr,  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  have  had  no  talk  with  anyone  with  regard  to 
having  an  interest  carried  for  you  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Lenroot,  does  that  cover  what  we  asked  for 
this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Lenboot.  Yes;  except  as  to  certain  detailed  statements, 
which  he  was  to  furnish  the  committee  for  the  use  .of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Those,  I  think,  he  gave  orally  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  will  give  them  later,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  got  those  with  you  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  We  do  not  care  to  use  them  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  When  I  inquired  of  you  when  you  were  on  the 
stand  before: 

Were  you  youreelf ,  Mr.  Boiling,  in  the  market  in  the jmichaae  or  sale  of  securities 
<m  any  stock  exchange,  say,  from  the  13tii  to  the  22d  of  I$ecember,  1916? 
Mr.  BoLLiNO.  No,  sir. 

That  is  your  reply  as  the  record  shows.  I  take  it  that  that  was 
inadTertance  on  your  part  as  to  the  one  or  two  days  difference  ? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  considering  the  20th. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  in  that  connection  I  presume  you  wish  to 
correct  that  statement  t 

Mr.  Rolling.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  Mr.  Boiling  that  he 
chose  as  the  day  on  which  to  sell  the  worst  day  in  the  month,  except 
the  21st.  He  sold  his  stock  holdings  on  the  day  after  the  Von 
Bethmann-HoUweg  speech,  when  the  market  had  gone  down  very 
sharply.     I  would  oe  very  glad  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

Ifc.  Whipple.  Perhaps  tnere  was  the  coerciveness  of  fate  in  it,  or 
of  chance  ? 

Mr.  Bbnnet.  Give  him  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  lot  of  people,  I  suppose,  sold  on  that  day  that 
did  not  know — ^I  mean  their  agents,  that  did  not  know  they  sold 
until  the  next  day.    Their  agents  sold  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  Questions  t 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all.  Congressman  Pou  has  called  something 
to  my  attention  which  I  had  ovenooked  which  I  really  think  ought 
to  be  in  the  record — ^another  paragraph  in  the  agreement.  Shalt  I 
read  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  into  the  record  f 

The  Chairman.  Read  it. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  under  the  heading  of  ^'Management." 

The  management  of  said  firm  shall  be  conducted  in  a  dignified  manner,  and  noth- 
ing ^11  be  done  without  the  mutval  consent  of  all  three  partners. 

Mr.  Chipekf£ELD.  Tliat  was  really  an  agreement  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  firm  by  Mr.  Connolly  withdrawing. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  it  also  shows  that  no  note  ought  to  have  been  sent 
without  the  agreement  of  the  partners. 

Mr.  Chiperf[eld.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  it  vour  will  that  this  should  be  returned  to  Mr. 
Boiling  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  presume  that  we  have  all  of  it  that  we 
wish.     Who  is  your  next  witness,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Ramsey  was  referred  to  in  the  last  witness's 
statement,  and  he  has  disclosed  to  counsel  some  matters  which  I 
deem  of  importance  to  bring  before  the  committee.  Mr.  Essary's 
testimony,  however,  is  unfinished,  and  whether  the  committee  will 
finish  the  witnesses  as  fast  as  they  can  finish  their  testimony,  or  take 
a  new  one,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  their  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  vou  wish. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  if  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  Mr. 
Ramsey,  that  Mr.  Essary's  testimony  ought  to  be  closed  up. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Essary,  come  forward. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  J.  FRED  ESSAE7— Besnmed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  had 
not  finished  the  examination,  but  I  made  the  suggestion  this  morning 
that  it  seemed  fair  to  Mr.  Essary  to  read  over  the  President's  note 
and  compare  it  with  the  forecast  of  which  he  says  he  is  the  author, 
and  if  he  has  anything  to  say  on  that  subject  to  the  committee,  that 
it  might  be  stated  in  his  own  language. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  wish  to  saj^  that  first,  or  say  anything, 
Mr.  Essary? 

Mr.  Essary.  At  this  time,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understood  the  witness  to  state  in  his  testimony 
on  Saturday  that  he  did  not  regard  his  note  as  a  very  accurate  forecast 
of  the  President's  message  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  that  perhaps  he  suggested  that  my  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  was  too  flattering,  out  the  import  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  he  used  that  expression,  and  he  also  stated 
what  you  have  said. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  present,  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr. 
Essary. 

Mr.  Essary.  I  have  taken  occasion,  since  I  last  testified,  to  examine 
the  President's  note  given  out  at  5  o'clock  on  December  20,  to  make 
some  comparison  with  the  forecast  or  interpretation  that  I  placed 
upon  it  in  the  message  sent  to  Mr.  Connolly's  office  to  Hutton  &  Co. 

I  find  that  the  President's  note  in  effect  call  for  the  views  or  terms 
upon  wliich  the  nations  at  war  would  be  willing  to  discuss  peace. 
My  message  did  not  remotely  mention  that  circumstance. 

The  note  further  suggest e(l  that  measures  be  taken  for  the  future 

Eeace  of  the  world — permanent  peace  of  the  world,  as  I  probably 
ad  better  express  it — the  permanent  peace  of  the  world.     1  had  no 
such  intimation  in  my  telegram. 
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The  President's  note  also  expresses  a  willingness  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  use  its  influence  in  behalf  of  some  plan 
f  orpermanent  peace.     I  had  no  such  intimation  in  mv  note. 

The  note  asked  specifically  for  the  objects  for  which  the  belligerent 
governments  were  nghting.  I  had  no  such  suggestion  as  that  m  my 
memorandum. 

The  note  stated  that  there  was  not  a  proposal  of  mediation.  I  had 
that  same  conclusion  in  my  memorandum.  That,  and  the  fact  that 
the  note  was  addressed  to  both  groups  of  governments,  and  the 
general  fact  that  both  dealt  with  peace,  are  about  the  only  points 
that  I  observe  aie  the  same  in  each.  I  thought  that  perhaps  might 
have  some  weight  with  the  committee  in  determining  whether  I  had 
actual  knowledge  or  had  seen  the  note  before  it  was  sent  or  was  in 
direct  communication  with  anybody  who  had  seen  it  before  it  was 
sent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  be  permitted  to  put  this  question,  based  upon 
some  information  that  has  come  to  me  since  I  examined  Mr.  Essary  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Before  you  went  down  to  the  Connolly  office  with 
the  message  which  was  sent,  did  you  call  that  office  upon  the  tele- 
phone ? 

Mr.  Essary.  1  do  not  think  so.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever 
of  having  done  so. 

Ml .  Whipple.  I  want  to  put  it  more  pointedly  than  that.  Did  you 
call  up  the  Connolly  office  and  speak  wath  Mr.  Connolly  on  this  sub- 
ject matter  within  15  minutes  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing 
gave  out  his  statement? 

Mr.  Essary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  within  halt  an  hour  of  that  time  f 

Mr.  Essary.  No,  sir. 

Ml.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  of  any  reporter  or  reporters  who  did? 

Mr.  Essary.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  if  it  be  a  fact  that  within  15  nunutes  or  half 
an  hour  of  Secretary  Lansing's  announcement  a  reporter  or  reporters 
called  up  Mr.  Connolly  to  ask  him  what  he  knew  about  the  note  to 
which  the  Secretary  referred,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  No  knowledge  of  it;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  nave  any  communication  of  any  sort 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  Mr.  ConnoDy  himself  between  the  time 
that  you  learned  of  the  fact  that  a  note  was  to  be  deUvered  at  5 
o'clocK  and  the  time  that  you  entered  his  office  and  deUvered  the 
message  for  transmission  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  have  no  recoDection  of  having  any  communication 
at  aU. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  your  memory  so  clear  that  you  can  say  positively 
that  you  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  am  practically  positive  on  that  point;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Essary,  when  I  was  questioning  you  last  evening 
I  asked  you  if  you  had  any  other  employment  than  your  newspaper 
vocation,  and  you  said  you  had  not  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  employed  during  the  recent  campaign  by 
either  national  committee  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  Which  one  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  The  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  in  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  To  prepare  a  series  of  signed  articles  by  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  ana  Senate  and  the  Cabinet  for  use  as  publicity. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  not  an  extraordinary 
thing.  Busy  men  wanted  to  give  out  articles  which  contained  sub- 
stantially their  views,  and  you  ascertained  what  those  views  were, 
put  them  in  literary  form,  and  they  simed  them? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Well,  most  of  these  in  this  particular  case,  Mr.  Bennet, 
were  written  by  the  men  whose  names  were  attached  to  them.  I 
merely  assembled  them. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  wrote  what  you 

Mr.  EssARY  (interposing).  I  requested  these  things  from  each  of  the 
individuals,  and  in  practically  every  instance  they  were  prepared  by 
themselves  and  signed  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  was  trying  to  be  very  careful  to  not  insinuate  that 
it  was  anything  out  of  the  usual.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  presume 
that  the  reason  you  did  not  disclose  that  fact,  in  answer  to  my 
i  nquiry,  was  that  that  employment  had  ceased  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  had  no  idea  of  keeping  anything  away  from  us  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  it  is  not  intruding  on  delicate  ground,  through 
whom  did  you  obtain  that  employment  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Mr.  Willey. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  Mr.  Willey  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Willey. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  was  his  position  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  publicity  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  committee. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  connected  then  with  what  was  known  as 
the  publicity  bureau? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Not  directly.  I  was  engaged  by  him  to  do  a  specific 
piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Bennet.  To  do  work  sporadicaUy  for  the  head  of  the  publicity 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  spent  a  good  of  time  this  morning  going  over 
that  note  of  December  18 — the  note  which  was  made  public? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes;  the  one  which  I  have  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  Bennet.  ^Vnd  it  is  your  testimony  that  vour  judgment  is  that 
that  interpretation  of  the  note  was  not  as  gooa  as  a  man  might  have 
made  if  he  had  seen  it? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Not  as  good  as  a  man  might  have  made  if  he  had  seen 
or  handled  or  had  any  direct  or  even  indirect  information  as  to  what 
the  note  contained.  My  memorandum  merely  purported  to  be  an 
interpretation. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  EssARY.  Pardon  me  if  I  volunteered  too  much.  I  am  trying 
to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Your  message  over  Connolly  &  Co.'s  wire  as  it  appears 
in  our  record;  that  is,  the  transcript  made  by  Mr.  Ellis,  wmch  I 
understand  from  you  is  substantially  correct  ? 
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Mr.  EssARY.  In  general  terms,  as  I  have  said;  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet  (continuing).  Consists  of  but  three  messages.  The 
information  conveyed  in  the  first  sentence  is  that  a  highly  important 
message  to  all  belligerents  and  neutrals  has  been  issued  from  Wash- 
ington. Nobody  could  have  made  a  more  correct  statement,  so 
far,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  EssART.  No,  sir;  that  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Your  last  sentence  is  "  Full  text  is  to  be  given  out 
to-night,  and  will  be  looked  on  as  move  of  great  moment."  That 
was  hterally  accurate  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Now,  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  in 
one  sentence  write  a  better  description  of  the  note  for  its  eifect  on 
the  stock  market  and  the  middle  sentence  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  could  not  undertake  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  middle  sentence? 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  remaining  sentence:  "Interpreted  not  as  pres- 
sure on  belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace,  but  as  an  opportunity  to 
put  American  demands  on  record  to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace, 
and  warning  that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroachea 
upon."  You  have  spent  the  morning  studving  the  message  ?  Some- 
bodv  made  a  one  sentence  description  of  tnat  message. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  page  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Page  609. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Page  609,  vou  say  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes,  sir.     i  ou  made  a  better  one  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  undertake  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  would  not  undertake  to  do  that,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir.  I  would  not.  I  hardly  think  it  is  fair  to 
ask  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  If  I  understood  Mr.  Bennetts  question,  and  he  will 
correct  me,  of  course,  if  I  am  wrong,  I  understood  him  to  ask  the 
witness  to  take  a  pencil  and  write  a  sentence  that  would  be  likely  to 
have  a  greater  effect  on  the  stodk  market  ? 

Mr.  Sennet.  Oh,  no.  A  better  description  of  the  President's  note 
for  stock-market  purposes,  than  that  sentence  which  is  used  to 
describe  the  note. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Oh,  perhaps  I  misunderstood.  I  did  misunderstand 
it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  would  like  to  a^k  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Vcrv  well. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Essary,  did  you  have  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Connolly,  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  his  return 
from  New  York  City,  where  he  had  given  his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  never  had  any  conversation  with  him 
about  the  story,  either  that  he  would  tell  or  that  he  had  told  before 
this  committee  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Mr.  Connolly,  I  testified  yesterday,  came  to  my  office 
last  evening — ^no. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Are  you  sure  that  is  not  right  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  am  trying  to  be  sure — ^yesterday  morning,  I  think 
it  was,  at  which  time  I  read  to  him  the  statement  which  I  nave  read 
to  this  committee. 
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Mr.  CiiiPERFiELD.  The  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion, and  the  only  thing  in  addition  to  what  you  have  saia  that  I  am 
at  all  interested  in  is  tlus:  Mr.  Connolly,  as  you  know,  came  before 
this  committee  and  said  that  he  sent  a  certain  telegram  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Without  going  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  is  true,  it  also  appears  from  the  testimony  that  a  short 
time  before  it  is  said  his  telegram  was  sent,  that  this  one  which  you 
have  mentioned  was  put  on  the  wire.  You  imderstand  that  to  be 
the  fact  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes;  I  understand  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  Chiperfield  Now.  on  that  subject,  either  before  or  snce. 
have  you  had  anv  talk  w  th  Mr.  Connolly? 

Mr.'EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr  Con- 
noil  v  within  the  last  24  hours  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  had  that  conversation  yesterday  about  the  state- 
ment which  I  have  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  had  any  other  conversation  with 
Mr.  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  you  see  him  last  evening  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr  Chiperfield.  So  Mr.  Connolly  has  never  attempted  to  make 
anv  explanation  to  you  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Or  to  converse  with  vou  on  the  subject  as  to 
why  he  did  not  disclose  the  fact  that  he  obtained  information  from 
you? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Shortly  after  you  sent  this  telegram,  did  you  tell 
Mr.  ConnoUy  that  you  had  sent  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  of  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  recollect  having  mentioned  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  saw  his  testimony  in  New  York,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  substance  of  it,  as  it  was  published  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  you  see  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Con- 
nolly on  that  occasion  that  the  only  source  from  which  he  obtained 
any  information  at  all  was  bystanders  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  have  some  recollection  of  that  statement;  yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  you  ever  discuss  that  with  him  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Essary,  Mr.  Reynolds  in  testifying 
said  that  he  talked  to  you  over  the  phone  at  12.45,  I  believe  it  was. 
At  that  time  where  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  was  in  my  office  when  that  conversation  took  place. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  had  written  this  note  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  afterwards. 
I  think  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  long  before  ? 
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Mr.  EssART.  If  it  was  at  that  hour,  it  was  not  very  much  before; 
perhaps  a  half  an  hour  before,  or  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  the  message  must  have  been  written  around 
12.45  ? 

Mr.  EssART.  Yes,  sir;  or  1. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  understood  Mr.  Bennet's  question  when  he 
asked  you  to  interpret  that  middle  sentence  or  clause,  whether  or 
not  you  could  think  up  a  sentence  that  would  have  more  influence 
for  stock-market  purposes,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Oh,  no;  that  was  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Better  interpreted  for  stock  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  A  better  description  of  the  note  in  one  sentence  for 
stock  market  purposes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  touching  the  matter  which 
vou  have  brought  out,  if  you  had  read  the  note,  that  you  would 
nave  drafted  this  message  differently.  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  would  ? 

Mr.  EssART.  Quite  differentlj;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  you  said  that  the  only  two  things  that  are 
correctly  interpreted  in  your  message  were  what  ?  The  time  of  the 
deUvery  of  the  message,  I  understood  you  to  say  was  one,  and  what 
else? 

Mr.  EssART.  And  the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  two  groups 
of  nations,  the  belligerent  group  and  the  neutral  group. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Your  message  does  not  say  anything  about  it  being 
addressed  to  the  neutrals.  The  Connolly  message  stated  that  it  was 
addressed  to  neutrals.  Your  message  reads  this  way:  ''We  are  con- 
fidentially informed  that  a  highly  important  message  to  all  bel- 
ligerents. " 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  neutrals,  up  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  did  not  see  that  *'and  neutrals."  So  that  both 
are  alike  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  Both  are  aUke  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  the  ''neutrals"  is  away  up  here  [indicating]? 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  it  was  addressed  to  both  neutrals  and  belliger- 
ants.     To  that  extent  they  are  ahke,  then  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  It  was  addressed  to  the  belligerants,  as  I  now  find, 
and  copies  sent  to  the  neutrals;  but  the  effect  is  to  send  it  to  both. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Let  us  see  the  second  paragraph  of  that  message: 
"Interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace.'* 
From  a  reading  of  the  message,  would  you  now  state  that  tnat  is  a 
correct  interpretation  of  it,  that  it  was  not  a  pressure  on  belligerants 
in  behalf  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  No,  sir;  I  would  regard  that  as  decidedly  misleading. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  if  you  had  rehed  upon  interpreting  the  note 
from  having  read  the  note,  instead  of  putting  "not''  in  there,  you 
would  have  said  "interpreted  as  pressure  on  belligerants  in  behali  of 
peace,"  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Essary.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  notice  in  reading  the  note,  it  says: 

In  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are  as  vitaUy  and  as  directly  interested  as  the  Gov- 
ernments now  at  war.    Their  interests,  moreover,  in  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
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relieve  the  smaller  and  the  weaker  peoples  of  the  world  of  the  perils  of  wrong  and 
violence  is  as  quick  and  ardent  as  tnat  of  anv  other  people  or  (jpvemment.  They 
stand  reEkdy,  and  even  eager,  to  cooperate  in  tne  accomplishment  of  these  ends  when 
the  war  is  over,  with  every  influence  and  resource  at  tneir  command.  But  the  war 
must  first  be  concluded.  The  terms  upon  which  it  is  to  be  concluded  they  are  not 
at  liberty  to  surest;  but  the  President  does  feel  that  it  is  his  right  and  his  duty  to 
point  out  their  intimate  interest  in  its  conclusion,  lest  it  should  presently  be  too  late 
to  accomplish  the  greater  things  which  lie  bejrond  its  conclusion.    »    ♦    ♦ 

The  President  therefore  feels  altogether  justified  in  suggesting  an  immediate  oppor- 
tunity for  a  comparison  of  views  as  to  the  terms  which  must  precede  those  ultimate 
arrangements  for  the  peace  of  the  world  which  all  desire. 

I  will  ask  you  if,  from  your  reading  of  the  note,  the  underlying  fact 
in  it  is  that  the  President  was  trying  to  get  the  belligerents  to  state 
or  to  avow  their  respective  views  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  war 
might  be  concluded  and  the  arrangements  which  would  be  deemed 
satisfactory,  etc.,  so  that  each  belligerent  might  say  what  each  would 
avow  itself  of,  so  that  they  could  get  together  on  some  peace  prop- 
osition ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  if  you  had  read  the 
note,  you  would  have  said  and  interpreted  it  as  a  pressure  on  bellig- 
erents in  behalf  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  In  behalf  of  peace. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Now,  you  say  further,  *'But  as  an  opportunity  to 
put  American  demands  on  record. ''  Is  there  anything  in  the  note 
that  says  American  demands  were  to  be  put  on  record,  or  was  it  that 
the  belligerents  were  to  put  their  demands  on  record  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  find  nothing  in  the  note  that  indicates  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  I  read  this:  Would  you  interpret  this  as 
being  that — 

The  President  suggests  that  an  early  occasion  be  soujght  to  call  out  from  all  the 
nations  now  at  war  such  an  avowal  of  their  respective  views  as  to  terms  upon  which 
the  war  might  be  concluded  and  the  arrangements  which  would  be  deemed  aatis- 
^ctory  as  to  guarantee  against  its  renewal  or  the  kindling  of  any  similar  conflict  in 
the  future  as  would  make  it  possible  frankly  to  compare  them.  He  is  indifferent  as 
to  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  this.  He  would  be  happy  himself  to  serve  or  even 
to  take  the  initiative  in  its  accomplishment  in  any  way  that  might  prove  acceptable. 

And  80  forth.     Then  winding  up  with  this : 

The  President  is  not  proposing  peace;  he  is  not  even  offering  mediation.  He  is 
merely  proposing  that  soundings  be  taken  in  order  that  we  may  learn,  the  neutral 
nations  witn  the  belligerents,  how  near  the  haven  of  peace  may  be  for  which  all  man- 
kind longs  with  an  intense  and  an  increasing  longing. 

So  your  interpretation  of  the  note  would  not  be  that  it  would  be 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands  on  record,  but  it 
would  have  been  an  opportunity  to  put  the  beUigerents'  demands  on 
record,  if  you  had  seen  the  note  and  correctly  interpreted  it. 

Mr.  Essary.  The  belligerent  demands  and  the  belligerent  terms. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Now,  you  have  another  clause  in  there:  ''And 
warning  that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon." 
In  reading  the  note,  is  Uiere  anything  there  that  would  substantiate 
that  allegation  in  your  message  ? 

Mr.  Essary.  There  is  nothmg  that  bears  that  out;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lknroot.  One  or  two  questions  foUowing  the  Questions  Mr. 
Harrison  has  asked  you.     This  paragraph  agrees  with  the  note: 

'*  In  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  worM  the 
peop'e  and  the  Govenimont  of  the  United  States  are  as  vitally  and  as 
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directly  interested  as  the  Governments  now  at  war.  Their  interests, 
moreover,  in  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  smaller  and 
weaker  peoples  of  the  world  of  the  peril  of  wrong  and  violence  is  as 
quick  and  ardent  as  that  of  any  other  people  or  Government.  They 
stand  ready,  and  even  eager,  to  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends  when  the  war  is  over  witn  every  influence  and  resource  at 
their  command." 

After  listening  to  that  paragraph  do  you  say  that  that  paragraph  of 
the  note  is  not  entirely  in  harmony  with  your  note,  the  second  sen- 
tence of  it,  the  paragraph  that  I  have  read  to  you  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  WoiUd  you  mind  reading  the  second  sentence  in  my 
note  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Will  you  read  it,  Mr.  Bennet  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  second  sentence  is  ^^Interpreted  not  as  pressure 
on  belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace,  but  an  opportunity  to  put  Ameri- 
can demands  on  record  to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace,  and  warn- 
ing that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon.^' 

Mr.  EssART.  I  do  not  see  that  iha.t  section  that  Mr.  Lenroot  reads 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sentence  which  Mr.  Bennet  has  re.ad  from 
my  message. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Does  the  paragraph  that  I  have  read  to  you  clearly 
put  forth  the  position  of  the  United  States  and  its  interests  ? 

Mr.  EssART.  Its  interests,  but  not  its  demands  in  connection  with 
the  terms  of  peace,,  as  I  would  interpret  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes.   Your  note  does  not  say  ^^American  demands  "  ? 

Mr.  Ess  ART.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  "Interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  belligerents  in  be- 
half of  peace,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands  on 
record  to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace,  and  warning  that  neutral 
rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon." 

Mr.  EssART.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  say  the  paragraph  I  have  read  to  you  is  in- 
consistent with  the  interpretation  you  gave  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Hot  wholly  inconsistent,  but  it  is  not  as  specific — 
the  note  itself  does  not  specifically  say,  as  I  gather  it,  that  American 
demands  must  be  put  on  record  to  be  considered  in  the  event  of 
peace  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  No;  but  they  have  to  this  extent  in  the  note  itself. 
Now,  one  other  question.  I  will  take  another  paragraph  first; 
another  paragraph  of  this  note,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  life  of  the  entire  world  has  been  profoimdly  affected.  Every  part  of  the  great 
&mily  of  mankind  has  felt  the  burden  and  terror  of  this  imprecedented  contest  of 
arms.  No  nation  in  the  civilized  world  can  be  said  in  truth  to  stand  outside  its 
influence  or  to  be  safe  against  its  disturbing  effects;  and  yet  the  concrete  objects  for 
which  it  is  being  waged  have  never  been  definitely  stated. 

Do  you  think  that  that  states  the  American  position  in  the  note 
itself  with  reference  to  this  world  war  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  outUnes  no  specific  demands  which  this  country 
-will  make  in  connection  with  peace. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all;  but  it  is  consistent  with  the 
telegram  which  you  wrote,  is  it  not  ? 

}£c.  EssARY.  Oh,  it  is  not  inconsistent. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  So  ifar  as  what  shall  occur  after  this  war  is  o'scer 
'with  reference  to  permanent  peace,  which  you  discussed  at  some 
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little  length,  that  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  interest  to  the  stock 
market,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  might  occur  after  this  war  is  over  with 
reference  to  permanent  peace  could  not  possibly  affect  the  stocks 
now,  could  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  That  is  a  question  that  I  couldn't  answer,  as  to  what 
would  affect  stocks  now  or  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Supposing  it  was  said  that  there  was  to  be  peace  in 
the  world  10  years  from  now;  do  you  think  that  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  stock  market  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  say  this  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  pressure  on 
beUigerents  in  behalf  of  peace.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  rresident^s 
note  is  as  follows : 

The  President  is  not  proposing  peace;  he  is  not  even  offering  mediation.  He  ia 
merely  proposing  that  soundings  be  taken  in  order  that  we  may  learn,  the  neutral 
nations  witn  the  belligerent,  how  near  the  haven  of  peace  may  be  for  which  all  man- 
kind longs  with  an  intense  and  increasing  longing. 

You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  now  construed  the  note  to  be  oae 
of  pressure  upon  the  bemgerents  for  peace,  which  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  express  words  in  the  note  itself? 

Mr.  EssARY.  But  not  contrary  to  the  paragraph  which  Mr.  Harri- 
son quoted  to  me  from  the  note. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Well,  if  the  President  had  said  that  he  is  not  pro- 
posing peace  and  not  even  mediation,  how  can  you  possibly  construe 
the  note  as  pressure  upon  the  belligerents  for  peace  when  you  have 
expressly  said  it  was  not  ? 

Air.  EssARY.  I  think  the  whole  burden  of  thie  note  is  pressure  in 
behalf  of  peace. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  May  I  just  read  you  that  last  sentence,  in  justice  to 
the  President? 

Mr.  EssARY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennett  (reading): 

He  is  merely  propdsing  that  soundings  be  taken  in  order  that  we  may  learn,  the 
neutral  nations  with  the  belligerent,  how  near  the  haven  of  peace  may  be  for  which 
all  mankind  longs  with  an  intense  and  increasing  longing.  lie  believes  that  the  spirit 
in  which  he  speaks  and  the  objects  for  which  he  seeks  will  be  understood  by  all  con- 
cerned, and  he  confidently  hopes  for  a  response  which  will  bring  a  new  light  into  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

Do  you  regard  that  beautiful  language — and  I  speak  seriously — do 
you  regard  that  as  grim  pressure  on  these  warring  nations  for  peace  ? 
Don't  vou  take  the  President  seriously? 

Mr.  fcssARY.  I  take  the  President  very  seriously. 

Mr.  Bennett  (continuing).  When  he  says  it  is  not  proposing  peace 
and  not  even  offering  mediation,  but  merely  taking  soundings  to  find 
out  how  near  we  are  to  the  haven  that  all  men  desire. 

Mr.  I5ssARY.  I  take  that  entire  note,  the  entire  burden  of  the 
President's  note,  as  pressure  on  behalf  of  peace.  I  can  not  take  one 
sentence  or  two  sentences  as  you  may  read  them  and  so  apply  them, 
perhaps,  but  I  think  the  whole  purpose  and  tenor  of  that  note  was 
pressure  in  behalf  of  peace. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  I  have  got  a  higher  opinion  of  the  President's 
purpose.     That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  You  heard  the  President's  speech  in  the  Senate 
recently,  did  you,  or  did  you  read  it  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  I  read  it.  I  did  not  happen  to  hear  it  personaDy. 
I  was  sick  in  bed  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  really  did  present  American  demands  in  that 
speech,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  EssARY.  He  did,  as  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  with  Mr.  Essary,  or  do  you  wish 
to  hold  him  subject  to  the  call  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  now  anticipate  no  reason  for  his  recall,  but  there 
have  been  so  many  occasions  when  the  testimony  of  new  witnesses 
has  required  the  recall  of  the  others,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  Mr. 
Essary  would  notify  the  committee  if  he  has  any  occasion  to  leave; 
otherwise  being  right  here,  we  could  call  him. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Of  course  that  does  not  mean  that  you 
must  remain  in  the  room,  Mr.  Essary,  but  let  us  know  where  you 
would  be  in  case  you  should  be  wanted. 

Mr.  Essary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  Mr.  Roper  in  the  room  ?  (After  a  pause.)  He 
said  he  would  come  up  immediately  after  the  stock  market  closed. 
They  say  in  about  15  or  20  minutes  that  he  will  be  here. 

Mr.  CJhiperfield.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Shall  I  call  Mr.  Ramsey  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  call  Mr.  Ramsey,  and  in  the  meantime, 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  ask  those  who  are  smoking  not  to 
smoke  in  the  room.     We  have  a  rule  against  smoking  in  the  room. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MS.  WALTEE  P.  BAMSEY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Walker  P.  Ramsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  My  office  is  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  represent  contractors  and  manufacturers  and  claim- 
ants before  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  followed  that  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  For  the  last  eight  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  spoken  of  by  a  former  witness  as  being  a 
soUcitor.     Does  that  describe  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  describes  my  business.  Permit  me  to  say  that 
for  27  years  prior  to  that  I  was  connected  with  the  Government  of 
the  Umted  States. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  was  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
had  chaise  immediately  when  I  resigned  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  have  lived  in  Washington  for  a  great  many 
years? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Ever  since  1890,  and  prior  to  that  I  was  connected 
with  the  Government  service  in  the  Indian  Service  in  Idaho. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  been  in  the  Government  service  quite  a 
long  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Since  I  was  a  boy  17  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ramsbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  business  transactions  with  them  in 
December,  or  at  least  did  you  have  occasion  to  be  in  there  f 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  December — ^I  did  have 
business  with  them  in  October  and  November,  and  possibly  early  in 
December.     I  quit  them  some  time  in  December. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  be  or  did  you  happen  to 
be  in  their  offices  on  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  who  were  there  and  what  time 
you  were  there  and  how  long  you  stayed  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  was  there  a  few  minutes  after  11  o'clock.  I 
remain  in  my  office  every  morning  until  shortly  after  10,  and  then 
I  go  out  about  my  business,  and  i  happen  to  be  in  there  every  day. 

I  am  in  there  every  day  of  my  life,  m^ybe  for  a  minute  or  five  min- 
utes or  ten  minutes,  or  sometning  like  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  at  Mr.  Connolly's  office  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  there  on  the  20th  day 
of  December. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  including  Sundays  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Not  including  Sundays,  and  the  days  when  the 
market  is  not  open. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  customers  who  are  likely 
to  be  there  and  do  assemble  there  in  the  morning  hours  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  WeD,  I  know  a  great  many  of  them.  I  know  them  by 
face;  a  great  many  of  them  I  do  not  know  by  names,  but  I  do  knoi^ 
by  face. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  knew  Mr.  Essary,  the  gentle- 
man who  just  left  the  witness  stand  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  iust  saw  him  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  can  not 
recall  having  seen  Mr.  Essary  in  Mr.  Connolly's  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  who  he  is,  or  did  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  know  who  he  is;  yes,  sir.  I  had  heard  and  kno"w 
who  he  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  first  hear  who  he  was  and  what  his 
business  was  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  have  known  that  he  represented  the  Baltimore  Sun 
here  for  some  time.  I  frequently  go  in  there  and  get  a  copy  of  their 
paper,  on  account  of  the  financial  news;  but  especiallv  when  the 
statements  of  banks  are  out,  they  publish  a  list  of  the  banks,  their 
statements,  in  the  adjoining  country  around  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  knew  him  by  reputation  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  knew  him  by  reputation;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  can  you  remember  wnen  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances you  first  heard  any  mention  of  the  President  sending  a 
message  to  belligerents  or  to  neutrals  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  On  the  20th  of  December, Just  a  few  minutes  after 

II  o'clock,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  office  of  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co.,  and 
the  telephone  rang,  and  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Connolly  and  looking 
at  the  bulletin  board.     Here  [indicating]  is  the  buUetm  board,  ana 
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the  telephone  is  right  over  here  [mdicating];  and  a  gentleman  said  to 
Mr.  Connolly  *'They  want  you,"  and  he  went  in  the  booth  and  did 
not  close  the  door,  and  I  could  hear  what  he  was  talking  about.  I 
just  judge  from  wnat  he  said,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  reproduce  that  which  you  heard  him  say  ? 

Ml-.  Ramsey.  Well,  I  just  heard  him  say  to  these  men,  whoever 
was  talking  to  him.  I  heard  the  telephone  ring,  and  whoever  called 
him  up  was  from  a  call  station,  because  I  could  hear  the  telephone 
ring  wnen  the  money  went  in,  and  it  attracted  my  attention.  I  could 
not  tell  you  just  exactly  what  he  said.  When  he  came  out  I  said, 
"What  is  that?"  He  said,  /^That  is  a  call  from  some  hewspaper 
men  that  they  want  my  expert  opinion  on  a  message  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  issue.  *'WeIl,  I  said,  *' Why  don't  you  tell  them 
to  come  up  ?"  I  was  there  for  information  and  trying  to  get  what  I 
could,  ana  I  said,  ^'Tell  them  to  come  up,"  and  he  said,  *°They  will 
be  up  here  after  awhile,"  and  so  I  waited  around  and  tried  to  find 
out  what  I  could,  and  I  was  very  busy,  I  tell  you  that  frankly,  and  so 
I  rushed  over  to  the  firm  of  J.  L.  Edwards  &  Co.,  and  I  have  been  doin^ 
business  with  them,  and  Mr.  Edwards  was  on  the  local  exchange,  and 
I  could  not  see  him,  and  I  wont  to  his  bookkeeper,  Mr.  Boatler,  and 
I  said,  *' Boatler,  is  anything  coming  over  your  wire  ?"  And  he  said, 
"No.''  I  said  "Connolly  has  got  something,"  and  he  said,*'Oh,no;  he 
hasn't  anything  of  the  kind  at  all,"  and  I  said,  "  Yes;  he  has  got  some- 
thing, just  as  certain  as  two  and  two  makes  four.  He  hasgot  some- 
thing and  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is,"  and  I  said,  *' Why  don't 
you  let  me  in  on  this  thing?"  And  he  said,  ''We  have  not  got  a 
thing,"  and  I  waited  around  there  some  time,  and  after  awhile  Mr. 
Eklwards  came  back  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Edwards  and  I  said,  ''Now, 
look  here,  there  is  something  in  the  air,  just  as  certain  as  two  and  two 
makes  four."  And  he  said,  "How  do  you  know?"  I  said  "News- 
paper men  have  called  Connolly  up  ana  want  his  expert  opinion  on 
a  message  that  is  going  to  be  delivered  by  the  President,"  and  I  said, 
"I  want  to  know  something  about  it."  He  said,  "I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it.  He  is  just  joking  you,"  and  I  went  back  to 
Connolly  and  said,  "  Have  those  fellows  come  in  ?  I  saw  three  feQows 
come  in,"  and  he  said,  "They  want  to  ask  my  expert  opinion  on  the 
local  exchange  here."  I  saia,  "Don't  give  me  anything  of  that  kind. 
You  do  not  Know  anvthin^  about  the  local  excnange.  It  was  not 
that  all."     He  said,  "Yes;  it  is."     And  that  is  all  I  know  to  say. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  was  it  that  he  told  you  that  the  news- 
paper men  had  just  called  him  and  wanted  his  expert  advice  on  a 
message  the  President  was  going  to  give  out  ? 

Mr,  Kamsey.  When  he  told  me  that  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Oh,  it  must  have  been  about  11.15,  or  something 
Uke  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  do  you  fix  it? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  fix  it  because  I  am  always  in  there  at  11  o'clock. 
I  keep  my  time;  that  is  why. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  get  from  him  any  other  or  fmrther  state- 
ment ajB  to  who  that  reporter  or  those  reporters  were  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  He  said  "Washington  newspaper  men." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Washington  newspaper  men* 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  that  is  what  he  said,  "Washington  newspaper 
men." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  since  then  tried  to  learn  from  him  the 
identity  of  the  people  wno  were  calling  on  him  December  20,  at  11.15 
with  regard  to  an  mterpretation  or  expert  opinion  on  the  President's 
message  to  belUfferent  powers  ? 

Mr.  Kamsey.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  mentioned  it  to  him  at  all.  I 
have  not  said  a  word  to  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  try  to  get  anything  from  hun  later  that 
day? 

Mr.  RaXisey.  No,  sir;  except  the  time  I  asked  him  what  it  was 
about,  and  he  said  local  exchange. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  did  you  see  something  posted  in  his  office  a 
little  later  in  the  day  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Oh,  about  2.15  or  2.20  maybe.  It  might  have  been 
2.30;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  at  2.30? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  you  to  look  at  this  paper.  Exhibit  H-2, 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  read  it  and  ask  if  it  were  that  that  you  saw- 
about  2  o'clock  'i 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  I  might  have  seen  this,  but  this  is  not  what 
I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  paper — probably  all  the  committee  identify  it 
now — is  the  stock  flash  ^*  Wires  have  it  that  State  Department  wiJQ 
issue  statement  to-day,  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects."  I  will 
ask  jou  to  look  at  this  paper,  Exhioit  H-4,  and  read  it  through  and 
see  if  anything  there  appearing  seems  to  you  to  be  identical  with  or 
similar  to  the  paper  you  saw  in  the  office  ( 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  not  on  this.  It  was  written  on 
plain  white  paper. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  written  or  typewritten  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Typewritten,  punctuated,  and  everything. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  plain  white  paper  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  addressed  as  it  says  there, 
''Rod  and  all,*'  or  what  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  won't  be  positive  about  that  at  all,  and  I  won't  say 
it  was  addressed  to  anyone  at  all,  but  I  remember  this  "We  are  con- 
fidentially informed,"  and  that  struck  me  very  forcibly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  you  identify  the  rest  of  it  with  this  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  so,  if  I  was  to  see  the  original. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  aU  events  did  it  have  to  do  with  a  note  or  message 
that  was  to  be  put  out  by  the  State  Department  the  next  day,  or 
sometime  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  next  day  when  the  report  came  out,  of  course, 
I  could  identify  it,  but  I  could  not  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean,  did  it  indicate  something  that  was  to  be 
put  out  later  in  the  afternoon  and  to  appear  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  inferred  as  much;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  when  you  saw  that,  did  yon  ask  Mr.  ConnoOy 
if  that  is  what  the  newspaper  men  had  asked  him  about  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  you,  in  the  morning  when  this  conversa- 
tion with  Connolly  occurred,  or  either  one  of  them,  or  in  the  after- 
noon, did  you  see  Mr.  Boiling  there  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  asked  for  Mr.  Boiling  and  Mr. 
Connolly  informed  me  that  Mr.  Boiling  had  a  child  who  was  at 
death's  door  and  he  was  not  there.  I  went  there  to  see  him,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  some  information  in  reference  to  it.  I  said  nothing 
to  Mr.  Connolly  about  it,  because  when  he  told  me  that  these  news- 
paper men  wanted  to  get  his  opinion  about  the  local  exchange  here 
m  Washington,  I  knew  that  he  would  not  tell  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  knew  vou  were  not  getting  the  real  information. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  and.  I  had  not  time  to  waste  that  day  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  asked  for  Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  did,  and  the  reason  I  asked  for  Mr.  Boiling  was  on 
account  of  my  long  service  with  the  Government.  I  knew  there 
was  something  wrong,  and  I  tried  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it.  That 
is  what  I  triea  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  get  Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  I  did  not  get  Mr.  Boiling;  and  I  did  not  get  him 
even  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  at  any  time  did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Boiling 
about  this  paper  or  about  a  message  having  been  given  out  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  BolUng  a  time  or  two  about  it.  I 
went  there  to  him  and  tried  to  advise  him,  and  tried  to  find  out  some- 
thing, and  he  told  me  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it;  that  it  did 
not  go  out  from  his  office  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  after  Mr. 
ConnoUy  had  gone  to  New  York  to  testify? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  did,  after  Mr.  Connolly  had  testified. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Won't  you  tell  us  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Boiling? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  went  around  there  to  see  Mr.  Boiling.     I  was  very 


much  worked  up  about  this  thing,  and  I  went  around  there  to  see  Mr. 
Boiling,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Boiling,  ^'Come  into  this  room.     I  want  to 


committee  is  right  after  you.  You  have  read  Mr.  Connolly  s  testi- 
mony there?"  And  he  said,  ''Yes.''  I  said,  ''Now,  Mr.  Connollv 
says  that  he  wrote  that  telegram  to  Hutton.  Now,  you  know  as  well 
as  I  know  that  Mr.  Connolly  never  wrote  that."  Now,  I  want  to 
explain  to  you  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Boiling  knew  as  well  as  I  did,  I 
did  not  mean  by  that  he  knew  that  Mr.  Connolly  did  not  personally, 
but  that  he  knew  that  Mr.  ConnoUy  could  not  write  any  thing  of  that 
kind  as  much  as  I  did.     He  knew  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  he  knew  his  lack  of  capacity,  even  if  he 
had  plenty  of  ambitioij.     That  is  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Most  certainly.  I  said  to  Mr.  Boiling,  ''This  thing 
has  gone  far  enough.  I  do  not  believe  you  know  anything  about  it. 
You  nave  been  made  a  goat  of,  and  I  am  not  going  to  sit  in  here  and 
see  this  thing  going  on.  I  am  going  to  write  to  your  sister  and  I 
am  going  to  wnte  to  your  brother,  and  I  am  going  to  force  you  to  go 
up  {here  and  tell  the  truth.''  He  said,  "I  did  not  know."  I  says, 
"Roper  knows  it.     Roper  knows  that  he  sent  that  telegram.     He  is 
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your  employee  and  he  has  got  to  go  up  and  give  the  truth  to  that 
committee/'  I  said,  *' You  owe  it  to  your  sister  and  to  your  family. 
You  have  got  to  tell  the  truth/'  and  1  said,  ''If  you  do  not  do  it,  I 
will  appear  before  that  committee  myself. '^ 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  He  says,  *'I  will.  So  later  on  he  told  me,  ''I  have 
found  the  information.'^  He  says,  ''I  will  appear  before  that  com- 
mittee, and  it  won't  be  necessary  for  you  to  appear." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  haa  found  out  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  He  said  that  Mr.  Roper  had  admitted  to  him  that 
Mr.  Essary  had  given  it  to  him  and  he  had  sent  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  in  the  conversation  very  shortly 
afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  then  explain,  or  did  you  know  who  Mr. 
Essary  was  when  he  used  that  term,  or  didn't  he  use  it  1 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  just  took  it  for  granted  that  he  knew  that  I  knew 
who  Mr.  Essary  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Essary  was  a  man  con- 
nected with  the  Baltimore  Sim  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  WTien  I  said  ''Oh,  Boiling,  you  know  as  well  as  I 
know  who  sent  that  telegram,  who  wrote  it,"  I  did  not  know  it. 
I  had  my  suspicion.  I  did  not  know  it  at  that  time,  but  I  used  that 
phrase  to  make  him  get  it  out  of  this  other  fellow. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  go  with  him  to  Mr.  Roper? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  but  the  only  thing  about  it,  Mr. 
Roper  knew,  because  I  had  been  to  him  for  the  last  two  weeks  and 
joking  about  it,  and  I  said  "You  have  got  to  come  to  the  front  now 
and  give  the  news." 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  been  to  Roper? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WTiat  did  Roper  say  when  you  told  him  that? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  He  said  that  he  did  not  loiow  anything  about  it 
having  been  sent,  or  he  would  have  been  wise,  and  would  have  made 
some  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  he  kept  denying  that  he  sent  it  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  He  kept  denying  that  he  sent  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Up  to  the  time  you  had  this  conversation? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir;  until  he  thought  that  I  did  know,  and  that 
I  was  going  to  come  up  here,  and  I  think  he  came  up  here  on  that 
account,  because  Mr.  Boiling  had  been  after  him  and  forced  him  to 
admit  that  he  had  sent  that.     That  is  what  I  think  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  When  was  the  last  conversation  you  had  with 
Mr.  Roper  in  which  he  denied  knowing  anything  about  this  telegram 
to  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  About  the  day  before  he  came  up  here. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  saw  him  the  day — ^let  see,  last  Saturday,  I  think, 
and  I  said  **They  have  got  you  at  last,"  and  I  said  ''Now,  you  will 
have  to  come  across." 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  what  did  he  say  ? 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  And  he  said,  '^Oh,  I  am  going  to  tell  them  the  truth/' 
and  I  said  '* That  is  all  thev  want."  I  said  ''  You  tell  them  the  truth 
now  and  don't  try  to  shield  anybody  at  all." 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  had  been  persistently  denying  that  he  knew 
anything  about  the  message  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  was  denying  it  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  he  did  not  tell  me  why.  He  stood  back  there, 
and  I  was  at  the  counter,  you  know,  and  I  was  joking  with  him  aU  the 
time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  talk  to  him  before  Mr.  Connolly  went  to 
New  York  to  testify  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  On,  yes.  y 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  had  a  hunch  all  the  time  that  he  knew  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Certainly.  I  saw  the  men  come  in  there,  and  go 
back  there,  and  I  saw  hinrsend  a  telegram — send  some  telegram,  and 
I  presumed  it  was  that. 

Air.  Campbell.  On  the  20th  you  saw  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  everything  looked  suspicious. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Essary  you  saw  come  in? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  won't  be  positive  it  was  Essary.  I  saw  three  men 
come  in  there,  and  go  behind  the  counter. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  must  have  been  about  11.30 — between  11.30  and 
12  o'clock;  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  do  you  think  you  would  know  the  man  that 
did  send  it  if  you  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  My  eves  are  a  little  bid,  and  I  do  not  remember 
anything  about  Mr.  Essary  at  all;  when  he  was  pointed  out  to  me 
to-day  I  could  not  say  wnether  Mr.  Essary  was  one  of  those  three 
men.  I  have  my  douDts  as  to  whether  he  was  one  of  those  three  men 
who  sent  the  message.  They  were  men  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  I  know  most  of  these  newspaper  men,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  feu^e  there  that  was  familiar  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  says  that  he  did  send  it,  you  would  not 
dispute  that  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Oh,  no;  I  would  not  dispute  it.  I  had  my  own 
version  of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  version  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  Connollyhad  that  on  December  19  and  he  mailed 
it  to  Hutton  &  Co.  on  the  19th  in  printed  form.  It  is  guesswork.  I 
have  sot  nothing  in  the  world  to  prove  it,  but  that  is  mv  idea,  and 
ConnoUy  called  on  Elssary  to  give  hun  a  synopsis  of  it.  Tney  did  not 
imderstand  it;  they  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  It  was  Dutch  to 
them;  it  was  German  to  them,  I  think.  That  is  my  version  of  it. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  that  is  my  version  of  it, 
because  I  am  frank  to  admit  to  you  that  when  I  saw  the  telegram 
upon  the  board  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  If  I  had,  I  might  nave 
niade  some  money. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  had  been  as  shrewd  as  Barney  Baruch  you 
would  have  sold  hara  and  fast  and  continously? 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  I  certainly  would.  I  was  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
would  have  changed. 

Mr.  Garbett.  As  I  understand  you,  you  did  not  even  understand 
the  interpretation? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  even  understand  it,  I  am  free  to 
admit,  and  I  have  been  around  some,  too. 

Mi-.  Garrett.  Have  you  been  quite  an  extensive  dealer  on  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  no.     I  have  not  been  an  extensive  dealer  at  all 
I  guess  possibly  in  the  last  six  or  seven  months  I  have  dealt  in  5,000  or 
6,000  shares.     I  have  got  something  like  1,000  shares  now.      I  will 
give  them  to  you  if  you  will  pay  my  losses  on  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  not  in  tne  market  at  this  time.  Did  you  have 
some  losses  that  day  on  the  20th  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Oh,  no.     I  have  been  burnt  before  this. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  had  no  losses  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  made  no  deals  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Your  initials  are  W.  P. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Walker  P. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  carried  accounts  with  Connolly  &  Co.  for 
how  long  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Garrett.  For.  how  long  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Oh,  I  guess  nearly  ever  since  Mr.  Boiling  has  been 
with  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  carried  accounts  under  any  other  name 
than  your  own  ? 

ilr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  carried  any  special  account  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir;  and  I  will  say  that  I  have  carried  no  account 
on  mai^in  at  all.     I  have  paid  cash  for  everything  I  got  from  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  carry  nothing  on  margin  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  carry  nothing  on  margin  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  not  sold  any  shorts  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  you  have  absolutely  nothing  to  base  the 
opinion  which  you  expressed  on  that  Mr.  Connolly  had  in  some  way 
ODtained  a  copy  of  this  matter  ?     You  have  nothing  except 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  wiU  correct  that  in  this  respect.     It  was  well  known 

i'ust  before  Congress  convened  around  certain  places  here — I  had 
leard  it  on  several  occasions — that  the  President  was  going  to  recom- 
mend in  his  message  to  Congress  certain  legislation.  I  heard  that. 
It  was  just  common  rumor,  and  when  the  message  was  reaa — that 
is,  in  reference  to  railroad  legislation — and  when  the  message  was 
read  and  became  pubhc,  I  foimd  out  that  my  information  was  cor- 
rect, and  I  could  not  understand  why  it  was.  Somebody  knew  it, 
but  I  do  not  know  where  it  came  from  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Don't  you  recaU  that  a  very  fair  synopsis  of  the 
President's  annual  message  was  given  out  a  day  or  two  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  what  I  say.  How  it  was,  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  been  in  this  game  here  for  30  years  in  the  Government's  service, 
and  I  had  never  seen  anything  hke  that  before. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  That  really  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
particular  question. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  I  asked  was  whether  or  not  you  had  any  other 
information  other  than  you  have  said  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  the  only  thing  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  From  the  fact  that  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  the 
President  was  going  to  recommend  to  Congress  this  legislation,  so 
far  as  railroad  fegisiation  was  concerned — somebody  evidently  knew 
it;  somebody  was  wise — and  when  this  thing  came  out  I  just  inferred 
from  this  other  thing,  from  this  note  and  this  telegram,  that  somebody 
had  got  wise  on  this  thing,  too. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  you  first  arrive  at  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  December. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  occurred  to  you  that  morning  that  in  all  proba- 
bility this  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co.  had  advanced  information  of  this 
which  they  sent  to  New  i  ork  on  the  dav  before  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  was  my  idea.  Tnat  is  my  guess.  I  do  not 
know.     I  am  just  guessing  at  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  just  recalling  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
advance  information  about  the  annual  message? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  sir;  just  reasoning. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ?  [After  a  pause.]  You 
may  stand  aside,  Mr.  Ramsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chiperneld,  you  had  not  finished  your  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Roper.  Would  you  liKe  to  have  Mr.  Roper  take  the  stand 
at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  It  is  entireljr  immaterial  to  me.  There  was  a 
question  or  two  that  I  was  inquiring  about  that  he  did  not  conclude. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  finish  with  him  now? 

Mr.  Chiperfield,  If  it  is  agreeable.  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  his 
felicitation  with  the  other  witness,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I  should  not  have 
called  out  to  him  at  this  time. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HB.  EDWDT  ABTHUB  BOPEE— Resxuned. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Just  at  the  hour  of  adjournment,  when  you  left 
the  stand  before,  I  had  asked  you  a  question  about  the  working  of 
your  instrument,  and  the  fact  that  you  were  seeking  to  explain  tnat 
this  message  might  not  have  got  through  to  Hutton  from  Connolly? 

Mr.  Roper.   les,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  With  the  idea  of  clearing  up  why  the  operators 
in  the  Hutton  office  said  that  they  did  not  receive  the  message.  You 
remember  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes.  I  was  not  trying  to  clear  up  the  operators  in 
Hutton  &  Co.  I  was  telling  you  about  what  might  have  happened 
to  the  message. 

Mr.  Cbccperfield.  I  understand.  And  your  explanation  was,  if  I 
understand  it  correctly,  that  it  might  be  that  your  wire  blew  up 
against  a  tree,  and  that  the  tree  mignt  have  been  wet,  axid  if  the  tree 
was  wet  enough  so  as  to  carry  a  circuit  from  that  wire,  it  might  have 
the  effect  of  grounding  the  wire,  and  if  the  wire  was  grounded,  that 
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jour  message  mi^ht  partially  be  lost,  and  if  it  was  grounded  long 
enough,  that  it  might  be  lost  entirely.    That  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  correct.  That  is  scientifically  and  electrically 
correct,  absolutely. 

Mr.  CinPEBFiELD.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  if  all  of  this  com- 
bination of  circumstances  worked  out  just  so,  your  theory  might  be 
exact  ? 

Mr.  RoPEB.  Let  me  tell  you  under  oath,  it  not  only  will  work  out 
in  theory,  but  it  has  been  with  Connolly  since  he  opened  upon  the  13th 
of  August. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Let  us  not  get  along  so  fast.  It  would  require 
all  of  this  combination  of  circiimstances  to  explain  your  theory,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  RoPEB.  Those  are  natural  causes  that  you  could  find  in  the  log 
book  in  any  telegraph  office.    It  occurs  right  along. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  It  would  require  aU  of  that  combination  of 
circumstances  to  sustain  your  theory  ? 

Mr.  RoPEB.  Yes,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness.    It  is  very  common. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  How  long  would  it  take  to  send  that  message  ? 

Mr.  RoPEB.  Probably  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  How  many  words  were  there  in  it  ? 

Mr.  RoPEB.  I  think  I  testified  something  around  80  words,  did  I 
not? 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  RoPEB.  I  think  I  did. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Are  you  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Connolly  message? 

Mr.  RoPEB.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  know  what  you  were 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  That  is  the  message  that  was  lost. 

Mr.  RoPEB.  I  am  talking  about  the  Essary  message. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  That  is  not  the  one  that  got  up  against  the  wet 
tree? 

Mr.  RoPEB.  I  think  it  was  the  Essary  message. 

Summon  or  subpoena  some  telegraphic  expert,  and  I  believe  he 
will  corroborate  what  I  have  said.  Tnen,  if  that  won't  do,  you  had 
better  get  the  official  here. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  I  am  content  for  the  time  being  anyhow.  If 
the  committee  should  feel  dissatisfied  with  your  theory,  it  is  then 
time  enough  for  the  reenforcement. 

Mr.  Ropeb.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  You  do  not  remember  sending  the  Connolly 
message  at  all,  do  you? 

Mr.  Ropeb.  I  thinK  I  do. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Is  your  recollection  getting  stronger  as  time 
goes  on? 

Mr.  Ropeb.  No,  I  do  not  think  so;  not  in  regard  to  that.  It  is  in 
regard  to  the  Essary  message.  I  rememberra  something  wh^i  I 
went  home  last  night. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  Essary  message, 
because  the  Essary  message  did  not  get  up  against  a  tree. 
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Mr.  RoPEB.  No ;  but  this  gentleman  [indicating]  said  I  did  not  send 
it  at  all  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chepbefield.  Who  said  so  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  This  gentleman  here. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Roper.  This  gentleman  looking  right  at  me  here  [indicating], 
with  the  curl  in  his  forehead.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  know  the  names 
of  any  of  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  order. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  would  say  you  ought  to  be  excused^  for  I  am 
amused,  but  that  does  not  get  the  information  I  am  seeking  for. 

Mr.  Roper.  It  is  very  kind  on  your  part. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  did  not  inquire  about  what  Mr.  Campbell  said, 
and  whatever  Mr.  Campbell  holds  he  knew  or  said  I  know  he  stated  it 
advisedly,  so  we  wiU  leave  that  part  of  it  out. 

I  am  inquiring  if  you  Imow  how  long  it  would  take  to  send  the  Con- 
nolly message  which  was  lost,  and  I  am  not  asking  it  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Mr.  Roper.  The  Connolly  message  would  take  two  or  three  min- 
utes to  send,  maybe  longer,  because  I  think  it' was  partly  dictated 
and  partly  written. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  was  as  you  stated  before,  although  you 
stated  you  had  no  positive  recollection. 

Mp.  Koper.  No,  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  remember  I  did  send  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  remember  your  testimony  very  well.  What 
land  of  a  circumstance  do  vou  think  it  would  be,  what  kind  of  a  con- 
dition do  vou  think  it  would  be  that  would  take  this  wire  by  a  breeze 
that  was  blowing  and  hold  it  up  against  a  tree  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes while  your  message  was  running  off  to  the  ground  ? 

Mi  .  Roper.  You  get  the  records  oi  the  log  book  of  the  American 
Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  from  the  general  oflSces  on  24  Wall  Street 
and  get  an  official  to  check  back  on  this  wire  since  it  was  installed  and 
you  will  find  plenty  of  those  cases.  I  testified  where  we  sent  an 
order  to  sell  50  shares  of  Ameiican  Smelting  Co.  preferred,  and  the 
order  was  never  received  nor  executed.  Again  we  lost  three  orders, 
two  of  which  have  been  filled  since  and  the  other  one  has  not  been 
fiUed. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  When  that  is  all  finished  what  kind  of  a  con- 
dition do  you  think  it  would  take  to  hold  tliis  wire  up  against  a  tree 
for  two  or  three  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  might  not  have  been  against  a  tree;  there  may  have 
been  a  hundred  different  causes.  I  simply  used  the  illustration  I 
did  because  of  being  a  telegrapher.  An  expert  can  give  you  a  hun- 
dred different  reasons. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Let  us  see  about  the  expert  opinion  of  it  now. 
Who  furnishes  this  wire  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  understand  it  is  leased  from  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.;  that  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  the  batteries  are 
on  that  wire  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  You  mean  for  the  main  Une  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  Une  you  used;  yes. 

Mr.  Roper.  There  are  two  batteries,  one  for  the  main  Une,  I  under- 
stand, and  one  for  the  local. 
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Mr.  Chiferfield.  Which  line  did  you  do  the  sending  on  when  it 
got  up  against  a  tree  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  There  is  only  one  line.  I  said  there  were  two  batteries, 
a  local  battery  and  a  main-line  battery. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  local  battery  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  right  in  the  office.  There  is 
a  local  battery,  that  is  to  work  the  sounder.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  line. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  local  battery  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
main  line  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Where  is  the  other  battery  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  main  line  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roper.  At  New  York  or  at  both  ends. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Let  us  wait  a  minute  until  you  have  some 
positive  information.  Do  vou  not  know  that  the  battery  on  the 
main  hne  is  at  the  New  York  end  of  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  may  be  there  or  at  Washington,  or  at  both  ends. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  *  fhen,  as  a  further  question,  I  wish  to  ask  this: 
If  it  is  at  the  New  York  end  of  the  line,  and  a  ground  was  to  occur, 
what  would  happen  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Tne  ground  should  occur  where  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Somewhere  between  Washington  and  New 
York;  what  would  happen  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  good  circuit  from  New  York  to 
where  it  ran  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  what  would  be  on  your  end  of  the  circuit  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  If  there  was  enough  battery,  I  suppose  it  would  run 
from  here  to  that  ground. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  New  York  battery. 
Under  those  conditions,  which  I  expect  to  prove,  what  would  be  on 
your  end  of  the  circuit? 

Mr.  Roper.  That  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  the  knowledge 
of  a  common  telegrapher.     Get  your  expert. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  telegrapher  enough  to  suggest  to  you  you 
would  have  a  dead  wire. 

Mr.  Roper.  What  is  a  dead  wire?  I  do  not  know  what  a  dead 
wire  is. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Now,  here.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  those  things 
with  you.     Do  you  imderstand  what  it  is  I  am  trj^ing  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  what  a  dead  wire  is.  I  know  what  an 
open  wire  is. 

Mr.  ('HiPERFiELD.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  what  you  do  not 
know.     It  would  take  too  long. 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  it.     fLaughter.] 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  But  on  the  New  York  end  of  the  wire,  if  there 
was  the  battery  for  the  line,  and  there  was  to  be  a  ground  between 
Washington  and  New  York,  it  would  mean  that  on  the  Washington 
side  of  the  ground  that  you  would  have  no  electrical  current,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.     That  is  for  a  man  higher  up. 
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Mr.  Chipekfield.  You  do  not  know  it? 

Mr.  RoPEK.  That  is  for  a  man  who  has  studied  electricity. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  do  not  know,  then,  if  you  take  a  battery 
oflf  the  wire  it  leaves  you  with  a  dead  wire  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  There  naight  be  enough  static  electricity  to  run  that  a 
certain  distance.     I  have  worked  batteries  with  an  induction  current. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  We  will  not  go  into  complicated  matters. 

Mr.  Roper.  You  are  going  a  little  above  me.  You  get  an  expert, 
and  he  can  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  After  the  ground  was  established,  the  Washing- 
ton end  of  the  wire  would  be  a  dead  wire,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  which  one;  An  expert  has  got  to  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  AH  right.  If  there  was  no  current  on  the 
wire — merely  keep  that  in  mind — if  there  was  no  electrical  current 
on  the  wire  at  all,  you  would  not  have  any  trouble  telling  it  in  the 
operation  of  your  instrument,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  If  the  wire  was  open,  I  would  not  if  the  wire  was  open. 
I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  wire  being  open  means  that  there  is  no 
electrical  current  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  It  is  open  to  me;  that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  you  would  not  have  any  trouble  under- 
standing that  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  If  it  was  open,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Roper.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  glad  you  Uke  it. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  am  glad  you  like  it;  there  is  sense  to  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Bennet  is  my  name. 

Mr.  Roper.  Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Bennet.  (Laughter.)  Go 
ahead,  I  am  not  kidding  you.     I  am  teUing  you  the  truth. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  ne  answering  any  questions  you  are  asking, 
Mr.  Bennet  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  a  man  who  is  not  an  expert  at  all,  just  describe 
the  difference  between  what  you  call  static  electricity  and  the  kind 
of  electricity  that  is  on  the  wire  in  ordinary  operation  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  What  is  the  diflFerence  between  them? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know;  that  is  a  little  bit  too  high  for  me. 
There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  electricity — static  electricity,  induc- 
tion, and  straight  battery — I  don't  Imow. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  Know  what  static  electricity  is  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No;  1  do  not  know  anything  about  electricity  at  all. 
All  I  am  is  a  common,  poor,  overworked  telegraph  operator. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  Know  from  common  knowledge,  as  a  telegraph 
operator,  what  any  fellow  would  know  loafing  aroimd  the  telegraph 
office,  that  if  you  have  a  weaker  current  on  a  wire  you  can  tell  it 
in  your  key,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  If  the  difference  is  a  great  deal;  a  little  difference 
would  not  make  much  difference;  a  big  difference  would. 

Mr.  Bennet.  This  is  ordinarily  what  is  known  as  a  pretty  busy 
wire? 

Mr.  Roper.  In  a  big  market,  it  is  a  busy  wire. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  And  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  aims 
to  keep  it  up  ingood  shape  ? 

Mr.  KoPER.  l^at  is  my  understanding.  They  do  sometimes  and 
sometimes  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  they  would  have  ordinarily  adequate  batteries 
in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know  where  the  battery  is.  This  gentleman 
[indicating]  says  at  the  New  York  end. 

Mr.  Bennet.  On  the  line,  but  you  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  They  woidd  have  batteries  adequate  for  the  work  ? 

Ml.  Roper.  I  want  to  let  you  know  they  just  sent  two  representa- 
tives all  the  wav  down  from  New  York,  Mr.  Tom  Doyle  and  1^. 
Friedlander,  both  with  the  plant  department  at  24  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Static  electricity,  as  I  gather  it  from  my  oM  school 
of  learning,  is  what  you  might  call  *' remnant"  electricity,  not  the 
full  power  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  started  in  with  your  testimonv 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  Yes;  because  I  have  heard  these  three 
names,  because  I  know  there  are  three  different  kinds  of  electricity — 
static,  induction,  and  full  positive  and  negative  current.  That  is  all 
my  education. 

Mi.  Bennet.  You  got  most  of  your  electrical  education  in  the 
show  window. 

Mr.  Roper.  Maybe  so ;  probably  from  the  corresponding  school. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  do  not  know  the  difference  between  static 
electricity  and  induction  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Or  positive  electricity  and  negative  electricity? 

Mr.  Roper.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So,  when  you  use  those  words,  ^'static  electricity/' 
you  are  more  or  less  experimenting  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  have  heard  that  would  do  it  if  the  regular  battery- 
was  off — induction  from  another  heavy  wire  parallel  to  this  would, 
jump  over.     In  fact,  I  have  worked  wires  by  induction. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Coming  back  to  where  the  parallel  wire  is  worked  by- 
induction  from  a  heavdy  charged  wire,  you  can  tell  the  difference 
between  the  way  your  key  works  on  that  Ime  and  the  way  it  works  on 
a  line  normally  charged,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  know;  I  might  and  I  might  not.  I  could  not 
swear  to  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Just  another  question,  if  in  order. 

The  Chairman.  AU  right. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Roper,  is  it  not  true  that  when  you  are 
workuig  a  wire  and  another  operator  cuts  in  on  the  wire  and  uses 
your  wire,  that  you  can  tell  by  the  difference  in  the  working  of  your 
instrument  that  someone  has  cut  in  on  the  wire,  although  you  can  not 
locate  the  person  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  You  can  at  the  same  station. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  mean  at  the  same  station. 

Mr.  Roper.  In  between  soniewhercs? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes:  on  a  long-distance  wire  you  could;  probably  not 
on  a  short  wire,  as  it  would  not  make  much  difference. 
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Mr.  Chipebfield.  The  reason  you  can,  or  why  you  can  tell  it,  or  just 
how,  might  be  difficult  to  explain,  but  you  know  it? 

Mr.  Roper.  On  a  loj  g  circuit  you  might  bo  able  to  feel  the  differ- 
ence in  the  power  of  the  battery. 

Mr.  CiiiPEKFiEiJ).  Is  not  this  true,  that  an  operator  workhig  the 
wire  by  a  sixth  sense  or  in  some  other  way  becomes  very  sei  sitive 
as  to  what  is  going  on  on  that  wire  and  can  tell  a  great  many  things 
that  he  could  not  reason  out  or  give  a  full  explanation  for? 

Mr.  Roper.  Some  of  them  do;  and  some  are  very  dumb  and 
never  observe  anything. 

Mr.  CniPERFiELD.  Which  class  are  you  in  ? 

Ml'.  Roper.  You  are  the  jury. 

Ml'.  Chiperfield.  My  verdict  is  against  you,  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Roper.  Guilty. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  aU,  Mr.  Roper. 

Mr.  Roper.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Roper,  what  is  your  best  recollection  as  to 
how  long  the  Essary  message  was  on  yoin-  hook  or  desk  before  you 
put  it  on  the  wire  i 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  beheve  it  was  on  the  hook  or  the  desk  a 
minute;  I  do  not  think  it  was  on  the  desk  at  all  before  I  sent  it  on 
the  wire. 

Mr.  Campbell.  As  soon  as  Essary  hai^led  it  to  you 

Mr.  Roper.  I  walked  into  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  the  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  put  it  immediately  on  the  wire  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  right;  I  believe  I  can  remember 
that,  I  am  pretty  sure  I  can. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Are  you  quite  positive  of  that,  Mr.  Roper  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  am  pretty  sure;  I  am  90  per  cent  positive.    . 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then,  ii  Mr.  Ramsey  says  the  note  was  brought  in 
there  between  11.30  and  12  o^clock,  you  must  have  sent  it  out  be- 
tween 11.30  and  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  Roper.  If  Mr.  Ramsey  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  is 

Eositive  of  what  he  is  talking  about,  he  must  be  right,  and  I  am  wrong; 
ut  I  am  willing  to  swear 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Roper.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  Mr.  Roper  this:  Do  you  remem- 
ber of  two  or  three  gentlemen  being  in  there  and  behind  the  counter 
between  half  past  11  and  12  o'clock  that  day? 

Mr.  Roper.  Behind  the  counter  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  WeU,  behind  the  counter 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  Just  which  do  you  call  behind  the 
counter,  in  front  where  tne  customers  are,  or  in  the  telegraphers' 
room,  where  I  am;  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  right;  either? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  there  were  a  couple  of 

gentlemen  in  the  telegraph  room  with  me.  It  is  very  seldom  any- 
odv  comes  in  the  telegraph  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  search  your  memory  as  to  that  morning 
and  see  if  you  do  remember  of  one  or  two  or  more  men  coming  in 
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there  and  either  having  a  talk  with  Mr.  Connolly  and  then  sending  a 
telegram,  or  themselves  offering  you  a  message? 

^n*.  Roper.  On  the  morning  of  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ropeu.  I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  Roper.  No,  sir;  and  I  do  not  believe  two  gentlemen  were  in 
there  that  morning,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  course,  there  were  a  good  manj"  gentlemen  in 
tliere  that  morning. 

Mr.  Roper.  Not  in  the  telegraph  office,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see;  you  are  speaking  of  the  telegraph  office. 

Mr.  Roper.  Hundreds  of  people  come  into  the  other  office  and  sec 
Mr.  Connolly  and  I  would  never  know  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  sending  messages  to  Hutton  that 
morning  prior  to  tlie  one  Essary  brought  in  and  delivered  ? 

Mr.  iToPER.  No,  I  do  not  remember  sending  any  message  prior  to 
the  one  sent  at  12.35  p.  m.  December  20. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  so  clear  a  memory  m  regard  to  it  that 
you  could  take  your  oath  that  no  such  messt^es  were  sent  ? 

Mr.  Roper,  f  could  take  an  oath  that  this  message  was  sent  at 
12.35. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  but  you  see  my  question  is  a  little  different. 
I  am  asking  you  it  you  have  so  clear  a  memory  in  regard  to  it  that 
you  coyld  take  your  oath  and  state  positively  that  no  message  was 
sent? 

Mr.  Roper.  Oh,  no;  I  would  not  testify  that  on  any  day;  oh,  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  lou  see,  there 
is  a  difference  in  remember  and  being  able  to  positively  say  there 
was  not  one  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir;  the  reason  I  am  so  positive  about  this  mes- 
sage at  12.35 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  can  not  say — ^I  mean  you  have  no  memory 
that  would  enable  you  to  say  that  an  earUer  note  or  message  was  not 
sent  to  Hutton  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  I  do  not  think  it  was;  but  I  would  not  swear  one  way 
or  the  other;  no,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  I  were  to  ask  your  best  recollection,  you  would 
say  that  to  your  best  recollection  no  such  message  was  sent  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Well,  I  do  not  know — I  would  say,  no — ^I  am  afraid 
to  say  yes  or  no,  because  I  do  not  remember,  and  I  won't  teU  a  lie. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Roper,  you  say  that  you  remember  the  exact 
hour  and  minute  of  the  sending  because  of  the  words  "  great  moment"  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiENROOT.  Now,  if  Mr.  Connolly  had  sent  a  message  to  Hut- 
ton &  Co. 

Mr.  Roper  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  With  those  same  words,  "great  moment,"  you 
would  have  remembered  the  hour  and  minute  of  that  message,  would 
would  you  not,  likewise  ? 

Mr.  Koper.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Why  not  ? 
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Mr.  Roper.  Because  the  Essary  message  was  written  out  on  a 
Postal  Telegraph  Co.  blank,  as  I  testified  right  there,  typewritten, 
signed,  given  to  me,  and  sent  by  myself,  and  stuck  on  the  file. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  you  do  not  get  my  (question.  If  Mr.  Connolly 
had  sent  a  message  to  Hutton  &  Co.  with  the  words  '* great  mo- 
ment" in  it,  or,  if  you  had  finished  a  message  that  Connolly  had 
partially  dictated  to  you,  and  you  had  placed  in  the  message  the 
words  "great  moment,"  the  words  "great  moment"  being  the  only 
thing  that  fixes  the  Essary  message  in  your  mind,  you  wouH  have  re- 
membered the  Connolly  message  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Roper.  The  ComioUy  message  following  after  the  Essary 
message  I  would  not,  because  that  would  simpty  be  a  repetition  of 
what  Essary  sent,  and  it  is  the  original  expression  that  impressed 
itself  with  me. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  you  said  the  words  "great  moment'*  in  the 
Elssai-y  message  you  would  remember  a  hundred  years,  and  if  that 
expression  had  occurred  in  another  message  witmn  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  you  would  have  remembered  that  also,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Roi^R.  If  you  tell  me  an  original  story,  and  if  all  of  these 
gentlemen  repeat  the  story  to  me,  and  I  will  remember  the  original 
story  you  told  me,  and  1  will  remember  the  original  teller  oi  the 
story. 

TESTIHOinr  OF  MB.  HILTOH  W.  SOBEBTSOlf. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Robertson  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  421  Sixth  Street  NE. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  About  14  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  busmess  and  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Broker. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  a  brokw  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Activdy  since  about  the  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Connolly  & 
Co.? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  the  brokerage  firm  to  which  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  firm  whose  business  and  partnership  were 
recently  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes;  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  to  know 
when  firet  a  proposition  was  made  to  you  and  by  whom,  if  the  propo- 
sition  were  made  to  you,  of  becoming  a  partner  with  Mr.  Connolly  1 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  in  that  connection,  I  might  say  that  some 
evening  I  was  sitting  at  the  desk — at  the  time  I  was  cashier  of  the 
Dupont  National  Bank.  Mr.  Connolly  was  on  his  way  home,  and 
about  4  o'clock  he  stopped  in,  as  was  his  custom,  because  we  have 
been  friends  for  quito  a  while,  and  he  said,  ''Why,  I  just  resigned 
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from  John  L.  Edwards  &  Co.''  I  said,  ''Is  that  so?"  He  said, 
''Yes."  I  said,  "Here,  Frank,  let  us  go  into  the  brokerage  business." 
I  put  the  proposition  to  him  myself.  "Well,"  he  said,  "he  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  open  up  an  office  without  a  seat 
on  the  exchange."  I  said,  "Go  down  ana  get  established;  the  seat 
will  come  later,"  which  he  did.  Then,  later  on,  I  found  that  he  did 
do  an  excellent  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  start  by  himself? 

Mr.  Robertson.  He  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  He  started — preliminary  opened  up — on  the  14th 
day  of  August. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  not  in  it  then;  were  you  not  a  partner  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  might  say,  a  silent  partner.  I  would  not 
have  it  known  that  1  was  a  cashier  of  a  bank  and  at  the  same  time 
a  broker,  because  the  Treasiu-y  Department  looked — I  do  not  know, 
perhaps  nothing  against  it,  but  they  looked  that  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  fear,  I  suppose,  that  one  who  is  engaged  in 
the  brokerage  business  may  get  to  speculating  himself  ? 

Mr.  Roper.  Yes;  although  there  is  nothing,  no  law  against  it, 
but  they  look  against  it,  especially  the  Democratic  admimstration. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  reminds  me  that  you  had  not  told  us  how 
long  you  have  been  cashier  of  the  Dupont  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  was  cashier  of  the  Dupont  National  Bank  at 
the  time  it  was  organized. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  have  been  its  cashier  for  quite  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Oh,  no;  the  Dupont  National  Bank  is  not  very 
old. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  years  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  it  was  not  quite  a  year,  about  the  middle 
of  February. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  had  you  been  doing  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  was  with  the  Commercial  National  Bank  about 
four  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  As  discount  teller. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  I  was  emploj^^ed  as  note  teller  for  the  Home 
Savings  Bank  for  nine  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So,  almost  your  whole  business  experience  had  been 
that  of  a  banker,  either  clerk  or  teller  or  cashier  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  soon  after  the  original  proposition  did  the 
negotiations  mature  into  this  association,  as  a  stock  broker? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Why,  as  I  say,  after  Mr.  Connolly  opened  I  saw 
that  he  was  doing  a  wonderful  business.  I  therefore  made  a  propo- 
sition that  we  would  purchase  a  seat. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Haa  he  a  wire  when  he  first  went  in,  a  wire  from 
Hutton  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Oh,  yes;  the  southern  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  when  was  the  special  wire  to  Washington  put 
in? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  I  just  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  find  that  out  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  so;  I  think  probably  E.  F.  Hutton  & 
Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Try  to  find  when  first  your  concern  had  a  special 
and  exclusive  wire  to  Hutton. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  it  was  some  time  during  October,  because, 
you  see,  W^ashington  comes  from  the  southern  circuit,  and  we  were 
doing 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  was  not  aware  that  my  associates  had  secured 
from  the  telephone  company  a  statement  that  the  second  connection 
of  Connolly  &  Co.  with  Hutton  &  Co.  was  made  October  25,  1916. 
This  was  a  direct  wire  between  the  two  offices  and  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  such  overflow  as  could  not  be  cared  for  on  the  first 
very  much  crowded  Une.     Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  memory? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  the  first  connection  of  F.  A.  Connolly  Co., 
Washington,  with  Hutton  &  Co.  was  established  August  14,  1916,  a 
wire  serving  16  of  Hutton  &  Co.  subscribers? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Aije  they  both  American  telephone  wires  ? 

Mr.  Robertson,  i  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  is  from  the  telephone  company,  so  I  think  it 
may  be  assumed  both  of  them  are  telephone  company  wires. 

The  26th,  then,  you  had  this  exclusively.  Now,  will  vou  proceed 
in  your  statement  and  give  the  conversations  with  regard,  to  securing 
the  stock  exchange  seat,  and  in  that  connection  you  will  please  tell 
the  committee  when  first  Mr.  Boiling's  name  was  mentioned  as  a 
partner  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Why,  at  the  time — I  spoke  to  Mr.  Connolly,  and 
I  told  him,  "  Well,  I  could  borrow  some,  and  there  was  some  cash, 
and  there  was  some  property  I  could  sell."  I  did  not  want  to  make 
sacrifices,  and  that  I  would  probably  arrange  to  get  the  money.  If 
not,  I  could  probably  get  someone  else  to  help  me,  and  I  think  Frank 
mentioned  "  rrobably  you  and  Mr.  Boiling  could  do  it,  and  the  three 
of  us  could  go  in";  and  under  that  agreement  Mr.  Boiling  and  I 
financed  the  seat. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  was  that  said  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  that  was  carried  out  in  October,  1913? 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  was  carried  out  in  this  way:  Mr.  Connolly  was 
elected  a  member  on  the  13th  of  October,  but  the  name  had  to  be 
posted  after  application  has  been  made,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  at  the  time  he  was  elected  the  money  was 
received  and  paid  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  money  was  raised  before  and  his  name  was 
posted,  and  then  application  made. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  money  had  to  be  paid  when  the  application 
was  made  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  did  you  not  finance  it  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Boiling  and  myself. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean,  you  assisted  in  the  financiering,  as  has  been 
explained  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  much  did  you  two  gentlemen  raise  and  put  in  i 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  about  $30,000  apiece,  Mr.  Boiling  and 
myself. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  understood,  as  Mr.  Connolly  claimed,  that 
the  seat  should  be  exclusively  his  ?  Of  course  I  need  not  ask  you, 
because  your  copartnership  contradicts  it;  the  seat  was  to  be  owned 
by  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  seat  is  to  be  owned  by  the  firm,  which  is 
true,  but  you  understand  that  a  person  purchasing  a  seat  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  he  himself — it  can  only  l^  purchased  in  one 
name. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  has  been  explained  to  the  committee.  It  was 
held  in  trust  by  Connolly  for  the  partnership  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Quite  true.  Ot  course,  you  can  say  the  seat  is 
Connolly's  because  anything  that  he  does,  tne  New  York  firm,  you 
see,  has  prior  hen  on  tne  seat.  Therefore,  Mr.  BoUing — the  article  of 
agreement,  you  might  say,  represents  nothing  as  tar  as  Mr.  Con- 
nolly's connection  in  regard  to  the  seat. 

Mr,  Whipple.  I  think  the  committee  understands  that,  that  he 
holds  it  in  trust  for  the  firm,  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  that  are 
fixed  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  heard  of  asking  Mr.  Boiling  to  be  a  member 
of  the  firm  prior  to  the  middle  of  September  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  Mr.  BoUing  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  By  whom  were  you  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  By  Mr.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  said  as  to  advantages  or  any  advantage 
there  was  in  having  Mr.  Boiling  as  a  member  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  anything  said  about  his  probably  bring- 
ing customers  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  no  clientele,  as  you  caU  it,  as  a  broker  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  the  social  connections  mentioned  as  being  cal- 
culated to  bring  in  customers  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Nothing  was  said  other  than  would  be  spoken  as  to 
ordinary  business  then  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  the  fact  that  he  could  probably  raise  and  did 
raise  $30,000  an  important  factor  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  how  it  came  about  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  of  your  doubt  about  raising  the  whole 
amount  ? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  I  had  several  applications  to  come  in  with  me, 
but  they  were  not  gentlemen  that  I  just  desired. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  talk  with  friends  and  had  some  other 
applications  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Oh,  yes;  I  could  have  gotten  several,  but,  in 
other  words,  in  mj  opinion,  they  wore  not  people  that  I  wanted  or 
could  get  along  socially  with. 

Mr.  Whipple:  When  did  you  resign  from  the  bank  and  take  up 
your  work  in  the  stock  brokerage  firm  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  it  was  the  30th  of  September;  I  think 
that  was  the  last  day,  the  last  money. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  actively  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
firm  since  then,  bearing  in  mmd  that  I  do  not  inquire  of  your  con- 
nection since  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  actively  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  look  after  the  finances  and  the  margins  and 
see  that  the  people  get  notice  if  the  stock  market  goes  down;  if  the 
stock  market  goes  down  I  send  out  the  calls  and  look  after  that  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  handle  the  bank  account  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Our  bookkeeper,  Mr.  White,  handles  the  bank 
account,  but  he  always  informs  me  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  draw  the  checks  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  checks  are  signed  by  Mr.  Connolly,  as  they 
were  when, he  first  started. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  your  connection  is  the  financial  end  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  meet  the  customers  very  much  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Not  very  much;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  how  your  office  is 
arranged  or  the  place  that  you  said  is  in  relation  to  tne  customers' 
room  and  also  to  the  telegrapher's  office? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  m  this  connection  we  have  two  entrances, 
one  through  the  Bond  Building  lobby,  and  there  is  a  passage  right 
through  to  the  main  entrance,  coming  toward  New  York  Avenue, 
and  by  coming  through  there  you  have  to  pass  by  the  operator's 
door  and  also  the  door  that  comes  into  the  office  where  the  stenog- 
rapher and  others  are  employed,  and  then  there  is  the  private  office 
in  front;  and  then  the  entrance  on  New  York  Avenue;  just  a  straight 
way  until  right  back  into  the  board  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  anyone  in  the  board  room  see  the  telegrapher  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily,  unless  he  goes  up  to  the 
counter  and  goes  over  there,  because  it  has  always  been  my  instruc- 
tions that  tne  telegraphers  should  not  be  interrupted  with  an}^ 
conversation  unless  it  is  something  pertaining  to  an  order. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  much  was  mr.  Boiling  there  up  to  the  first  of 
the  year  and  what  duties  did  he  perform? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  BoUing  has  been  quite  active  in  talking  to 
customers  in  the  same  capacitv  as  Mr.  Connolly  has,  talking  and 
making  the  customers  feel  at  home  and  giving  advice  of  what  he 
thought  of  the  market,  etc. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  part  of  the  time  was  he  out  of  the  office  ? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  I  could  not  say  that.  Mr.  Boiling  has  been 
unfortunate  in  having  several  sicknesses  in  his  family,  and  there  is 
no  specified  time,  but  usually  he  is  down  at  the  office  aroimd  9.30, 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  he  stay  there  through  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Unless  something  comes  up  that  he  has  to  go  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  say  he  has  been  away  on  account  of  illness 
in  his  family  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  He  has  been  away  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Illnesses  of  his  children,  such  as  have  been  spoken 
of  by  one  of  the  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Prior  to  December  20,  did  you  not  meet  Mr. 
Essary  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Essary,  and  I  think  I  met 
him  about  December  1.  I  have  seen  him  several  times  talking  to 
Frank,  but  I  have  never  met  him  until  somewhere  around  the  1st  of 
December. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  what  comiection  did  you  see  him? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  no  more  than  a  social  call.  He  would  come 
in  and  want  to  know  what  we  were  doing  and  how^  we  were  getting 
along,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Not  until  I  was  introduced  to  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  since  then  up  to  the  20th  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Not  any  direct  conversation  that  I  faiow  of. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  Mr.  Connolly  have  to  say  about  him? 

Mr.  Robertson.  He  said  he  was  one  of  the  best  friends  he  had  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Essary,  I  understand,  did  not  come  in  as  a 
customer. 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  su*. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  Mr.  Connolly  say  as  to  why  he  dropped 
in? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  never  asked  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  because  you  knew  i 

Mr.  Robertson.  No;  it  was  because  Mr.  Connolly  at  one  time  he 
was  there  told  me  he  was  his  best  friend,  and  I  never  thought  any- 
thing more  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  any  time  prior  to  December  20  that 
Mr.  Essary  was  either  furnishing  to  Connollv  statements  or  opinions 
or  subject  matter  that  would  be  telegraphed  over  your  wire  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  first  hear  either  that  he  had  prepared 
or  caused  to  be  sent  the  particular  message  here  in  controversy  or  any 
other  message? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  Mr.  Roper's  testimony  up  here  is  the  first 
I  knew  Mr.  Essary  sent  a  message  over  tlie  wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  not  ever  suspected  that  before  ( 

Mr.  KoBEUTsox.  No»  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  liis  connection  with  a  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  UoBKUTsoN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  even  know  lie  was  a  reporter? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  first  find  that  out '( 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  I  found  that  out  after  Mr.  Roper's  testi- 
mony up  here.     I  found  out  that  Mr.  Essar}'  was  a  newspaper  man. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  never  was  known  to  you  before  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  clo  you  tell  the  committee  broaxUy  and  without 
resen^e  that  you  had  never  known  before  Mr.  Roper's  testimony  Mr. 
Essary  had  furnished  to  Mr.  Connolly  or  himself  prepared  and  caused 
to  be  sent  messages  over  your  wire  to  Hutton  or  to  Ellis  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  you  had  had  no  talk  with 
Connolly  about  it? 

Mr.  lloBERTSON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  with  Boiling  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  either  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  when  Mr.  Boiling  made  his  statement 
before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  mean  the  date,  but  I  mean  did  you  know 
of  a  circumstance  that  Mr.  Boiling  came  before  this  committee 
early  in  this  investigation  and  made  a  statement  or  testified  ? 

ifr.  Robertson.  I  knew  that  he  was  to  appear,  but  I  could  not 
see  any  connection  that  Mr.  Boiling  had  in  what  facts  you  were  to 
glean  from  having  him  testify. 

Mr.  Whipple,    i  ou  knew  lie  was  to  appear  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  read  his  testimony  or  talk  with  him 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  have  never  followed  it,  and  I  have  never  read 
his  testimony. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  did  you  not  know  in  substance  that  Mr. 
Boiling  very  sweepingly  denied  any  knowledge  of  advance  informa- 
tion of  the  peace  note  going  through  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  know  this,  that  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Bolling^ 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  trying  to  direct  your  attention  to  that  question. 

(The  stenographer  thereupon  read  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  did  you  not  know  in  substance  that  Mr.  Boiling  very  8T^'eepingly 
denied  any  knowledge  of  advance  information  of  the  peace  note  going  through  the 
office? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  believe  that  to  be  absolutely  true  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  had  not  up  to  that  time  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  was  the  first  dis- 
closure to  vou  or  knowledge  or  information  on  j^our  part  of  these 
facts,  which  you  had  not  Imown  before;  that  is,  the  sending  or  fur- 
nishing by  Mr.  Essary  of  information  going  over  your  wire  to  Hut- 
ton's  house  ? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  The  first  time  I  knew  of  it  was  through  Mr. 
Roper's  testimony  up  here  that  Mr.  Essary  sent  a  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  coming  up  here  to 
testify  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Who,  Mr.  Roper? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  came  into  the  office  at  about  1  oVlock  from 
lunch.  I  said,  * 'Where  is  Roper?''  They  said  he  was  subpoenaed; 
and  I  did  not  even  know  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  come  back  and  tell  you  what  he  had  testi- 
fied to  or  did  you  see  it  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  had  any  talk  with  Boiling 
about  the  coimection  with  your  office  with  any  advance  information! 

Mr.  Robertson.  As  to  Mr.  BolUng's  testimony,  I  told  him,  I  said, 
''Robert,  I  certainly  feel  sorry  to  see  you  dragged  into  this,  an  abso- 
lutely innocent  party"  is  all  I  said  about  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  after  his  first  testimony  i 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is,  after  his  first  testimony;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Ropor  after  his  testi- 
mony ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  vou  talk  with  him  at  all? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  have  talked  to  him  in  a  business  way,  but  not 
bearing  on  any  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  whether  vou  were  in  the  office  on 
December  20  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  office  on  December  20. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  memory,  if  you  have  any,  about  Mr. 
Boiling  being  there  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Boiling,  I  think,  came  down  in  the  morning 
and  left  very  early  and  was  only  in  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  but 
I  do  not  thmk  he  spent  more  than  an  hour  and  a  hafi  in  the  office 
during  the  whole  day  of  the  20th. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  of  the  illness  of  his  children? 

Mr.  Robertson,   les,  indeed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  While  I  am  on  the  topic,  and  before  we  go  further, 
do  you  remember  about  his  closing  out  his  account  and  it  being  under- 
stood that  he  would  not  carry  an  account! 

Mr.  Robertson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  check  up  his  memory  that  it  was  the  13th  of 
December  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  any  account  directly  or  indirectly  with  any 
broker  on  the  20th  of  December? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  of  that  paper  [handing  paper  to 
witness]  called  the  '* stock  flash''  coming  in  on  the  20th? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  seeing  this. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  hearing  any  conversation  on  the 
20th  about  the  forecast  of  the  peace  note  that  was  to  bo  issued  by  the 
President  or  had  been  sent  out? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes;  I  do.  I  was  in  the  office  at  the  time, 
talking  to  our  bookkeeper  and  explaining  several  things  to  him,  ana 
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at  the  time  Frank  came  back  from  lunch,  he  said,  '*  There  is  gossip  out 
that  there  is  to  be  a  peace  note/'  and  he  said,  '^I  think  I  will  send  a 
message."  '^Well,'*  I  said,  '*!  would":  and  I  went  through  the 
board  room,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  Mr.  Roper  had  put  a  flash  on 
our  boards.  In  other  words,  anything  Mr.  Roper  hears  over  the 
southern,  no  difference  where  coming  from,  if  it  is  of  any  importance 
he  types  it  and  puts  it  over  there. 

\fr.  Whipple.  What  was  on  the  flash — was  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No;  that  was  not  it.  I  just  can  not  remember, 
because  I  never  paid  much  attention  to  him,  because  I  do  not  bother 
with  those  things  at  aU,  but  Frank  came  in  and  told  me  that  there 
was  gossip  and  rumor  of  a  peace  note,  and  he  said  he  was  going  to 
send  a  message,  and  I  told  him  I  would. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  sec  him  send  it? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  know  when  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  But  he  borrowed  a  pencil  from  me  to  write  it; 
that  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Mr.  Essary  had  already  sent 
a  very  complete  forecast  of  the  message  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No  ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That,  you  say,  was  right  after  he  came  back  from 
lunch? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  therefore  a  matter  that  he  had  heard 
of  while  he  was  out  at  lunch  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No.  He  got  his  first- — gossip  in  the  office  was 
the  first  he  heard. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  How  did  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  From  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  What  did  he  tell  you;  when  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  Robertson.  He  merely  said  '^The  gossip  has  it  peace  note  is 
coming,  and  I  think  I  will  send  a  message.*' 

Mr.  WHIPPLE.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  after  lunch? 

Mr.  Robertson.  After  he  came  back  from  lunch,  true. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  like  that  before  he  went 
to  lunch  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  could  the  gossip  in  the  office  before  he  went 
to  lunch  have  been  the  basis,  especially  if  you  had  not  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  only  version  that  I  could  have  now  is  this 
w^ 

Mr.  Whipple.  No,  pardon  me.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  interrupt 
you,  but  I  want  an  answer  to  that  question,  and  I  am  not  asking  for 
yoiu-  version.  I  say,  if  you  had  heard  nothing  about  this  gossip 
before  that  and  he  Vent  out  and  immediately  after  he  came  back 
from  lunch  said  ^*I  am  going  to  telegraph  an  account  of  this  gossip," 
how  can  you  state  to  the  committee  that  it  was  gossip  in  his  own 
office  before  he  went  that  he  was  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Easy  enough,  because  I  am  not  in  the  board  room 
very  often. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  if  you  were  not  in  the  board  room,  if  he  did 
not  say  that  he  heard  the  gossip  in  the  board  room,  how  could  you 
understand  that  it  was  something  he  heard  out  at  lunch  ? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  I  could  not  answer  that  definitely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well,  then,  perhaps  vou  shoulcl  not  give  reli- 
able information  about  it.  If  you  think  tnere  is  something  for  the 
committee  to  know  that  I  interrupted  you  in  your  answer,  you  are 
mistaken,  only  I  did  not  want  you  to  escape  from  the  question, 

Mr.  Robertson.  There  is  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  wiU  ask  you  to  read  over  this  paper,  headed 
**H-4,"  and  see  if  you  saw  that,  or  the  substance  of  it  on  a  bulletin 
in  your  office  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  on  the  board.  It 
might  have  been  there.     It  is  very  seldom  I  look  at  the  board. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  anything  like  it  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  want  to  aak  you  one  more  question,  and  it  is 
promptcHl  by  your  attempt  to  testify  as  to  what  Mr.  Connolly  based 
nis  telegram  on  and  your  statement  that  he  said  *'I  guess  I  will 
telogrnph."  vSiuce  he  came  back  from  New  York,  have  you  had  a 
talk  with  him  in  regard  to  the  testimony  that  he  gave  there  and  the 
positi(ni  ill  wliicli  he  put  himself  by  that  testimony? 

Mr.  RoBERTSox.  Well,  no;  not  Hirect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  indirectly? 

Mr.  RoBERTvSON.  I  lisive  mentioned  the  subject  to  Mr.  Connolly, 
and  he — he  says  he  has  told  nothing  but  the  truth  up  at  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WirfPPLE.  That,  of  course,  I  have  not  come  to  yet.  But,  have 
you  discussed  it  with  him? 

Mr.  RoivKKTSOx.  Discussed  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Discus-^cd  where  he  placed  himself  by  that  testi- 
mony in  New  York  about  having  himself  dictated  the  note? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Arc  you  sur(»  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple,  ^\^len  did  you  first  \wi\v  the  sug^esti(m  that  he 
could  escape  the  consequences  of  what  he  had  testified  ti  in  New 
York,  in  atteni]>ling  to  father  this  note  which  was  sent  by  Essary, 
by  stating  that  Essary  had  sent  his  note  alone;  he,  Connolly,  sent 
another  i 

Mr.  Robertson.  After  Mr.  Roper  testified  here  and  I  found  out 
that  Essary  had  sent  one. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  did  you  have  a  talk  with  Connolly  as  to  where 
his  claiming  authorship  of  this  note  in  New  York  which  Essary 
actually  wrote  left  him?  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  on  that 
subject  ? 

Mr.  R0BKRT8OX.  1  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  about  that,  first? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  wa^s  that  talk,  as  to  where  that  left  hira? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  it  was  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  was  present  at  that  tune? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No  one. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  was  the  talk? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  I  was  down  at  the  otTicc  working  and  he 
stopped  in. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  called  in  ? 
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Mr.  RoBERTSOX.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  began  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  did. 

Mr.  W^hipple.  Now,  on  the  subject  as  to  where  he  was  left  by  his 
taking  his  oath  in  New  York  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  telegram 
which  Roper  had  testified  on  Saturday  Essary  was  the  author  ol- 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  You  opened  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  conversation  as  to  where  he  was  left  by  that 
apparent  contradiction — by  two  men — of  his  sworn  testimony  in 
New  York;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I 

Mr.  Whipple.  Pardon  me.     Did  you  open  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  ask,  if  the  committee  will  support  me,  that  you 
answer  that  categoricall}'  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wlio  first  made  the  suggestion  in  that  conversation 
that  there  was  a  second  message — one  dictated  by  Connolly,  after  the 
Essary  message  was  sent,  and  in  ignorance  of  it,  but  exactly  or  prac- 
tically the  same  in  terms — where  did  that  suggestion  first  arise  as 
between  you  and  him  ^ 

Mr.  Robertson.  Frank  said  that  he  sent  a  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  ydur  answer  is  that  the  suggestion  first  came 
from  him  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Just  a  moment.  I — after  reading  Roper's  testi- 
mony stating  that  Mr.  Essary  sent  a  message,  I  immediately  asked 
Frank  did  he  send  one.  He  says,  **Yes,''  and  at  the  time  he  did 
send  it  I  know  he  mentioned  it  to  me  that  he  was  going  to  send  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  did  not  tell  you  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  not  tell  you  whether  it  was  practically  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  Essary  message  ? 

ifr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  call  to  his  attention  that  the  Essai*y  message 
was  shown  to  him  in  New  York,  and  he  was  asked  to  write  again  or 
rewrite  the  message  that  he  sent,  and  that  he  attempted  to  rewrite  it 
exactly  like  the  Essary  message  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No;  I  did  not  mention  it  all — never.  I  never 
read  Mr.  Connolly's  testimony. 

Mr.  W^hipple.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  noticed  it  in  the 
newspapers.  But  the  committee  are  interested  to  ascertain  that 
fact  as  to  when  this  statement  of  there  being  a  certain  message,  which 
80  nearly  resembled  the  first  or  the  Essary  message  that  Connolly 
could  not  tell  the  difference,  and  thought  the  Essary  message  was  his. 
When  that  was  first  suggested,  and  as  I  understand  it,  so  far  as  vou 
know,  it  was  in  the  conversation  on  Sunday,  day  before  yesterday, 
when  Connolly  told  you  that  he,  too,  sent  a  message. 

Ml*.  Robertson.  He  told  me  that  he,  too,  sent  a  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  was  Roper  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Roper— 1  do  not  know  where  he  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  he  concerned  in  this  conversation  to  see  what 
Roper  would  say — how  far  Roper  would  sustain  this  cla'm  that  there 
'was  a  second  one  ? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Connolly  that  it  looked  very  im- 
probable that  a  second  message,  couched  in  the  language  that  was 
used  in  the  Essary  message,  would  be  written  by  him  on  account  or 
as  the  result  of  gossip  with  customers? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir.  If  I  might  make  an  explanation,  Mr. 
Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Certainly,  go  right  ahead.  I  think  you  are  en- 
titled to. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Our  operator,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  take  these 
flashes  that  he  hears,  no  matter  who  it  is  going  from,  and  will  stick 
them  on  our  board.  If  Mr.  Roper  received  a  message  from  E^ssary, 
he  was  in  duty  bound,  according  to  his  instructions,  to  take  a  tran- 
script of  it  and  put  it  up  on  our  board,  do  you  not  see  ?  When  Mr. 
Connolly  came  oack  from  lunch  he  stated  specifically  there  was 
gossip  in  the  room  about  this  peace  talk.  Now,  then,  if  Mr.  Con- 
nolly sent  a  certain  message,  which  he  says  he  did,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  was  going  to,  he  probably  saw  Essary 's  message  stuck  up 
on  our  board — easy  enough,  and  everyone  was  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Trtien,  will  you  explain  to  the  committee  why,  if 
you  had  a  message  stuck  up  on  your  board,  that  came  from  Hutton — 
oecause  it  did  apparently  come  from  Hutton — ^he  would  then  in- 
struct the  telegrapher  to  send  the  same  message  back  to  Hutton  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No.    You  did  not  Qui^  g®*  ^7  explanation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  sure  I  did  not.     Try  it  again,  and  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Roper,  having  Mr.  Essary's  message,  Mr. 
Essary*s  message  would  be  on  your  board 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  message  that  lie  sent  to  Hutton  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  now,  then,  if  that  were  a  message  to  Hutton 
from  Essary  and  he  put  it  up  on  your  board,  and  Connolly  saw  it, 
why  would  he  send  it  again  to  Hutton  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  do  you  know  Mr.  Connolly's  message  was 
not  addressed  to  Hutton  personally  or  to  George  A.  EUis,  jr.  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  except  from  things  which 
are  being  told. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  this  is  so  strangely  inconsistent,  I  am  asking 
you 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  are  asking  me  something  I  do  not  know, 
but  you  have  brought  out  the  point  how  was  it  Mr.  Connolly  got  the 
duplicates  of  Essary's  message,  and  I  am  explaining  to  you  now  he 
did  get  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  say  that  the  Essary  message  was  tele- 
graphed to  Hutton. 

Mr.  Robertson.  As  Roper  states. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  put  it  on  the  board  ^ 

Mr.  Robertson.  As  Roper  states. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Connolly  came  in  and  saw  it.  That  is  your  theory, 
your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  mv  idea. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  instructed  Roper  to  send  it  to  Hutton 
again.  Do  you  not  think  that  Roper  would  have  actually  said,  ^*  I 
have  just  sent  it  from  Essary  and  stuck  it  up  on  the  board.     Why 
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should  I  send  it  again?"     If 'that  is  your  theory,  please  explain  a 
Httle  more  fully. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Just  a  moment.  Mr.  Essary  gives  Roper  a  mes- 
sage and  he  puts  it  on  the  board,  and  Frank  has  no  idea  where  he 
got  it  or  where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  Roper  knows  where  he  got  it  or  wliere  it  came 
from? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes;  but  Roper — Frank  had  probably  wrote  the 
message  and  handed  it  to  Roper.  Mr.  Roper  has  not  got  time  to  say, 
'*!  have  sent  messages,'  when  he  may  have  been  handling  40  ordei-s 
an  hour;  he  has  not  got  time  to  explain  everything. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  nas  just  as  much  time  to  simply  tell  him  "I 
have  just  sent  that  message''  as  he  has  to  spend  his  time  sending  it 
again,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  up  to  Roper:  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  vou  volunteered  and  advanced  that  theory,  as 
I  understand  it,  in  delense  of  a  second  Connolly  message  ^ 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  therefore  1  have  followed  it  up  with  some  care, 
simply  because  you  volunteered  it,  and  I  asked  you  if  you  could  give 
us  the  origin  of  that  statement,  which  was  apparently  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  extricating  Connolly,  your  partner,  from  the  posi- 
tion  

Mr.  Robertson  (interposing).  I  am  not  trying  to  extricate  anyone, 
sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Perhaps  you  did  not. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  why  he  posted  up  a  confidential  telegram. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  I  will.  Here  is  a  telegram  given  confiden- 
tially and  of  great  import.     You  will  answer  the  chairman's  question . 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  ao  not  believe  Roper  did  it.  I  am  merely  telling 
the  committee  how  it  was  possible  for  Connolly  to  send  a  second  mes- 
sage like  the  duplicate  of  Essary's. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  know  it,  but  you  father,  or,  at  least,  you  began 
with  your  statement,  which  was  intended  to  afford  some  way  of 
explainmg  Connolly  s  testimony  in  New  York  and  extricating  him 
from  the  position  he  was  in,  and  I  have  merely  followed  out  your 
explanation,  and  tliat  is  all. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  see  when^  that  lands  you? 

Mr.  Robektson.  I  sec  exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  see  it  can  not  be  explained,  do  you  not;  and 
do  you  not  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Connolly's  testimony 
after  this  Essary  message  in  New  York  with  any  reasonable  theory 
of  his  sending  it  ? 

Ifet*.  Robertson.  Mr.  Whipple,  I  beg  to  differ  with  you  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well.  I  will  not  press  it.  But  if  you  want  to 
take  your  own  head  to  explain  to  the  committee  any  more  clearly 
how  you  can  reconcile  your  partner's  testimony  in  New  York  witn 
the  facts  now  dovelopecf,  vou  may  have  your  head  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  at  Kberty  to  state  my 
theory. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Robertson. 
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Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Connolly  stated  to  me  specifically,  after  he 
came  from  lunch,  that  there  was  gossip  in  the  room  of  a  peace  note 
coming,  and  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  send  a  message  to  Ellis. 
I  said,  ''All  right,"  and  if  I  remember  right  I  gave  him  the  pencil 
out  of  my  pocket.  I  always  cany  three  or  four.  That  is  as  far  as  I 
know  of  any  message  at  all,  and  1  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  EJssary's  mes- 
sage until  Mr.  Roper's  testimony  here.  Simday  Mr.  Connolly  came 
into  the  office,  and  I  asked  him,  I  said,  * '  Now,  who  sent  the  message  V* 
He  said,  ''I  sent  one."  '*Well,"  I  said,  ''Mr.  Essaiy  sent  one,  too, 
then,  evidently;  do  you  not  see?"  Now,  as  I  say,  I  just  explained 
to  Mr.  Whipple  and  the  committee  that  any  news  Mr.  Koper  gets  on 
the  southern  wire,  I  do  not  care  where  it  is  coming  from,  he  puts  a 
flash  on  the  board.  He  don't  sigji  any  names — sometimes  he  does, 
and  sometimes  he  don't.  When  ne  put  this  message  out,  I  presume 
Mr.  Connolly  got  the  gossip  from  people  that  were  talking  about  it, 
and  if  his  message  was  a  dupUcate  of  Essary's  in  all  probability  Mr. 
Roper  put  up  Mr.  Essary's  message  on  the  board,  without  any  name. 
I  just  want  to  explain  for  you  now  it  is  that  two  messages  must 
have  been  sent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Although  he  said  "confidentially  informed."  He 
would  put  that  on  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Kobertsox.  Not  necessarily.  I  do  not  even  know  that  he  did 
put  one  on. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  say  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  say  that  he  did,  but  I  was  explaining  how  it  was 
possible  Mr.  Connolly  could  have  the  same  message  that 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  he  would  put  a  con- 
fidential message  on  the  board?  Does  your  office  do  those  things, 
and  would  he  not  have  violated  his  duty  as  a  telegraph  operator 
if  he  did  it  ^  Take  that  message  there  and  read  the  first  line  of  it ; 
road  it  aloud. 

Mr.  Robertson  (reading  aloud  as  directed).  ' '  We  are  confidentially 
informed" 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  j-ou  think  he  would  put  that  on  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  1  say  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Roper  will  have  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  you  should  answer  it,  since  you  have  said 
it  might  have  been  put  on  the  board.  Do  you  really  tbink  he  might 
have  put  that  on  the*board  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  He  might  not  have  put  it  on  there  in  the  same 
wording. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Think  of  an  operator  of  yours  that  would  put  that 
sort  of  a  message  on  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  if  you  would  not  like  to  answer,  it  means  that 
you  could  not  commend  such  conduct,  would  it  not  '< 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  means  this:  That  our  operator  and  everyone 
of  us  are  looking  out  for  customers  in  every  way  we  possibly  can. 
You  understand  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  course,  Mr.  Robertson,  if  the  operator  were  to 
put  a  highly  confidential  message  on  the  gossip  boara  you  would  not 
approve  it  ( 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  do  not  beheve  I  would. 
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Mr.  CamI^bell.  What  was  your  first  information  about  a  message 
of  such  import  as  the  one  which  lies  before  you  being  sent  to  Hutton 
on  the  20tn  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  first  information  of  a  message  ?  I  think  that 
appearing  in  Mr.  Connolly's  testimony  in  New  York  was  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you  see  on  the  bulletin  board  a  message  of  this 
import  on  the  20th  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir.  It  is  seldom,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  I  go  to 
the  bulletin  board. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  want  to  get  at  a  matter  that  seems  to  be  very 
important,  Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  understand,  exactly.  I  want  to  help  you  all  I 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  been  told  that  before.  Connolly  said  he 
wanted  to  help  us,  Mr.  Hutton  said  he  wanted  to  help  us;  Mr.  Ellis 
said  he  wanted  to  help  us,  and  a  number  of  others  told  us  the  same 
thing. 

AC.  Campbell.  There  have  been  strangely  contradictory  stories 
told  about  this  telegram.  The  truth  is  going  to  come  out  some  of 
these  days  about  the  origin  of  this  telegram,  where  the  original  source 
of  information  lies,  and  you  look  to  me  like  a  man  who  nad  bom  a 
good  reputation  in  business;  and  I  want  now  to  put  you  squarely 
upon  your  oath  and  upon  your  honor  and  to  advise  you  of  tne  im- 
portance of  this  telegram,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  witnesses  have 
Deen  testifying  concerning  it,  and  ask  you  when  you  first  heard  of 
the  contents  m  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  During  Mr.  Connolly's  testimonj  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  did  not  hear  any- 
thing about  the  condensations  of  the  President's  peace  note  as  it  is 
earned  in  that  telegram  until  Connolly  testified  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  I  did  not,  positively;  and  the  first  time 
that  I  knew  that  Mr.  EJssary  had  sent  a  message  over  the  wire  was 
when  Mr.  Roper  testified. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Robertson,  the  force  in  your  office  are  strangely 
contradictory  about  this  telegram.  There  is  the  same  contradiction 
in  the  office  of  Hutton  &  Co.  Do  you  wonder  that  this  committee 
has  a  suspicion  that  there  is  an  enort  by  everybody  concerned  to 
conceal  the  origin  of  the  information  that  is  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  I  can  realize  the  importance  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  reaUze  the  importance  of  the  information 
that  is  contained  in  the  telegram,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  importance  as  a  stock  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Certamly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Its  influence  upon  the  market? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well 

Mr.  Campbell  (continuing) .  And  you  know  that  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est brokers  in  New  York  stated  that  if  he  had  known  of  its  contents 
he  would  have  commenced  selling  early  and  sold  consistently  all  day. 
You  knew  that  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No-  I  can  not  say  that  I  do. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  heard  about  it  ? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  The  broker  in  New  York  stated  that  he  would 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  do  not  know  anythmg  about  that,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  in  your  office  as  early  as  between  hjaJf 
past  1 1  and  12  o'clock,  according  to  one  of  the  f rankest  witnesses  that 
has  been  upon  the  stand,  a  man  who  is  interested,  who  wanted  to 
bring  the  truth  out  with  regard  to  this  matter.  Can  you  conceive  of 
a  stock  brokerage  firm  havmg  important  evidence  of  that  kind  in  its 
possession  at  half  past  11  o'clock  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm 
not  knowing  about  it  at  aU,  if  he  were  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  I  could  readily  understand  that,  because,  as 
I  say,  I  have  never  had  any  dealings  with  sending  any  messages  at  all, 
either  sending  or  receiving  messages^  unless  it  is  a  message  m  regard 
to  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  Mr.  Connolly  thought  it  important 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Connolly? 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  Mr.  Connolly  thought  it  important  to  come  to 
you  and  be  the  bearer  of  gossip  that  he  hadheard  as  he  passed  through 
the  office  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  he  never  mentioned  the  source  of  the  message  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Not  the  body  of  it. 

yk.  Campbell.  He  says  he  wrote  this  message.  He  did  not  tell 
you  what  the  substance  of  the  matter  that  he  had  sent  to  New  York 
was? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  he  did  not,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  did  not  give  the  benefit  of  that  information  to 
your  own  customers  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  want  the  committee  to  give  full  credit  to  that 
kind  of  a  condition  in  your  office,  as  you  have  testified — to  the  kind 
of  condition  in  your  office  that  you  testified  to  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  are  askmg  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  I  am  answering  you  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  did  you  not  say,  **Why,  certainly,  there  is 
nothing  to  that  telegram?"  That  is  what  Hutton  says  about  it — 
' '  that  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance." 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  should  think  there  is  a  rumor  out  to-day  more 
important  than  this,  but  it  did  not  break  the  market,  a  consistent 
rumor  that  Germany  has  declared  war  on  the  United  States.  That 
came  three  minutes  before  I  left  the  office,  from  New  York.  At  first 
the  rumor  was  denied,  and  the  second  rumor  came  that  it  was  a 
-positive  fact,  and  the  market  only  broke  one  and  a  half  points.  That 
occurred  three  minutes  before  I  left  the  office  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  the  market  had  pretty  nearly  hit  the  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  About  half  way  recovered. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  had  not  gone  back  very  far. 

Mr.  Robertson.  About  hall  way. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  that  is  aside  from  what  I  have  been  inquiring 
about.  Wliy  is  there  an  effort  in  your  office  and  in  Hutton's  office  to 
conceal  the  origin  of  that  telegram  ? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  I  could  not  answer  that,  to  save  my  life,  because 
there  is  no  one  trying  to  conceal  it  that  I  know  of,  absolutely  not. 
If  I  knew  who 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  really  expect€id  when  you  began  your  testimony 
that  we  were  going  to  have  a  straightforward  narrative,  and  that  we 
would  have  absolutely  everything  that  you  knew  about  this. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Triat  is  exactly  what  you  are  getting. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  and  yet  you  have  given  the  pencil  to  Mr. 
Connolly  with  which  he  is  to  have  written  a  telegram,  in  order  to 
support  the  testimony  that  he  gave  in  New  York. 

\ir.  Robertson.  I  am  merely  teUing  you  the  facts 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  positive  now  that  you  gave  him  the  pencil 
with  which  to  write  that  message  ? 

Mr.  Robertson  (continuing).  And  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  to 
that  fact;  yes,  sir.  What  the  message  was  he  was  going  to  write  or 
going  to  send  I  absolutely  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  might  have  been  an  order  for  stock  and  had  no 
connection  with  this  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Whipple,  that  could  not  be,  because  he  said 
he  was  going  to  send  a  message. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Would  not  that  be  an  order? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Not  for  stock;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  given  the  committee  all  of  the  informa- 
tion  

Mr.  Robertson  (interposing).  Absolutely  all  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Campbell  (continuing) .  That  you  have  on  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Campbell;  and  I  think  my 
integrity  is  unquestioned  in  this  town. 

N&.  Lenroot.  When,  Mr.  Robertson,  since  the  20th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, did  you  first  talk  with  anybody  about  the  fact  of  anyone  in  your 
oflRce  having  sent  a  message  to  Hutton  &  Co.  in  regard  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Regarding  this  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  it  was  when  Mr.  Connolly  was  in  New 
York,  I  think,  I  talked  to  Boiling  about  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  was  the  m^t  conversation  you  had  with  any- 

bodv » 

Air.  Robertson.  With  anybody  in  regard  to  any  message  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Or  in  regard  to  whether  any  information  had  gone 

out  from  your  office 

Mr,  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot  (continuing).  Upon  the  subject  of  this  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  did  vou  first  hear  that  Mr.  Boiling's  name  was 
connected  with  this  matter  i 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  read  in  the  papers,  I  think,  where  Mr. — ^I  think 
Representative  Wood,  or  Congressman  Wood 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  prior  to  to-day  has  the  circumstamce  of  Mr. 
Connolly's  mentioning  to  you  that  there  was  gossip  in  the  office  con- 
cerning a  peace  note  and  asking  you  for  a  pencil  with  which  to  write 
a  message  to  Hutton  &  Co.  first  oeen  brought  to  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  When  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTSGN.  That  he  asked  me 

Mr.  Lenboot.  No. 

Mr.  Robebtsox.  That  he  told  me 


Mr.  Lenboot.  No;  when  has  that,  prior  to  to-day  and  since  the 
20th  of  December,  been  in  your  mind  nrst  ? 
Mr.  Robertson.  It  was  in  my  mind  from  the  time  he  said  he  was 

foing  to  send  Hutton  &  Co.  a  message,  and  I  think  he  mentioned 
[r.  George  A.  EUis's  name  personally. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  You  have  nad  that  in  your  mind  from  the  20th  of 
December  until  to-dav  ? 

Mr.  RoBBETSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  Then,  from  the  10th  day  of  December,  Mr.  Boiling 
appeared  before  this  committee  and  testified;  you  knew  that? 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  You  knew  that  Rolling's  name  was  connected 
with  this  matter,  and  that  he  was  testifying  before  the  committee, 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  or  information,  ana  that  his  office  had  none 
concerning  any  advance  information  ? 

Mr.  Robebtson.  I  never  read  Mr.  Boiling's  testimony  at  all. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  Was  this  a  matter  of  so  little  interest  to  you,  Mr. 
Robertson,  the  fact  that  a  member  of  your  firm  being  connected  with 
it,  that  you  neither  read  Mr.  Boiling's  testimony  nor  talked  with  him 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Robebtson.  It  means  that  I  have  so  much  on  me  that  I  hardly 
have  time  to  look  at  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  Can  you  imagine  a  circumstance  or  an  instance  of 
greater  importance  to  the  business  of  your  firm,  had  it  been  true,  than 
this  very  matter  or  more  greatly  affecting  the  business  of  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Well,  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light  at  aU. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Robebtson.  No,  sir;  but  you  are  asking  me  in  regard  to 
ConnoUv  and  in  regard  to  the  message  that  he  was  going  to  send. 
Now,  wnat  the  body  of  the  message 

Mr.  Lenboot  (interposing).  I  was  not  asking  you  that.  You 
understand  that  very  well.  You  did  not  understand  that  it  was  a 
(question  of  great  importance  whether  your  office  had  any  informa- 
tion concerning  a  peace  note  and  was  sending  it  to  anybody? 

Mr.  Robebtson.  No,  sir;  because  I  am  positive  that  Mr.  Connolly 
had  a  gossip. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  That  is  not  the  question.  Please  confine  yourself 
to  answering  my  questions. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  All  right,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  Mr.  Bolnng's  name  was  connected  with  this  matter 
as  being  charged  with  having  advance  information.  Mr.  Boiling 
was  a  member  of  your  firm.  You  say  that  to  this  committee  now 
that  at  the  time  Mr.  Boiling  testified  before  this  committee  you 
knew  that  Mr.  Connolly  had  sent  a  message,  or  at  least  he  borrowed 
a  pencil  from  you  with  which  to  write  one,  sending  advance  informa- 
tion to  Hutton  &  Co.  concerning  the  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Robebtson.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Connolly  said  he  was  going  to 
send  a  message. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  And  that  was  in  your  mind.  You  said  it  had 
been  in  your  mind  constantly? 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  And  yet,  Mr.  Boiling,  a  member  of  your  firm, 
came  to  this  conmiittee  and  testified,  and  you  knew  that  had  been 
done,  and  you  never  mentioned  the  matter  to  Boiling.  You  want 
this  committee  to  understand  that  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  that 
you  never  had  any  conversation  with  Connolly  about  it  prior  to  Mr. 
Uonnollv's  testimony  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Kobi;rtson.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  woidd  have  this  committee  understand 
that  you  are  an  experienced  business  man  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Robertson,  I  wondered  why  it  was  those  facts 
and  circimistances  that  have  just  been  related  to  you  by  Mr.  Lenroot 
and  made  the  basis  of  inquiry  to  you  did  not  make  any  more  impres- 
sion upon  your  mind  than  you  say  it  made. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Beacuse  there  have  been  so  many  messages  sent 
that  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  any  messages  that  went  over  the 
wires.     It  is  not  business;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  but  if  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Robertson,  you 
must  have  known  that  the  peculiar  setting  in  wnich  this  transaction 
was  framed  rendered  it  different  from  other  cases. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  Would  have  known  if  I  had  followed  it  more 
closely,  which  I  have  not  done,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  not  realize  the  situation  in  which  Mr. 
Boiling- 

Mr.  Robertson  (interposing).  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Garrett  (continumg) .  Was  placed  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir  •  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  dia  it  first  dawn  upon  you  the  delicate  and 
embarrassing  situation  in  which  Mr.  Bolting  was  placed  by  this 
transaction  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Why,  ever  since  that  he  was  sumAioned  and  sub- 

Scenaed  to  testify  I  always  thought,  and  I  expressed  my  feelings  to 
It.  Boiling,  that  I  was  sorry  he  was  dragged  into  it,  an  innocent 
party. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  when  you  first  saw  the 
name  Boiling  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  in  connection  with  it 
and  in  the  very  same  sentence  and  connection  the  fact  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  President  of  the  United  States  mentioned — did  that 
not  make  an  impression  upon  you 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett  (continuing).  That  rendered  this  different  from  other 
cases  that  might  arise  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  did  riot,  because  I  looked  at  it  this  way:  Anj 
person  that  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  so  well  oflf  socially  and  up  he  is 
to  be  expected  to  be  mentioned  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  not  meaning  to  state  that  the  intimations  were 
true  as  regards  these  statements,  and  I  hope  you  understand  that.  I 
do  not  want  to  place  myself  and  I  am  sure  the  committee  does  not 
want  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  by  any  member  of  the  comrnit- 
tee.  But  that  is  not  the  point  I  was  getting  at  or  attempting  to  arrive 
at  when  I  Questioned  you.  What  I  really  desired  to  knovt  was  whether 
the  fact  of  nis  situation  was  not  sufficient  to  impress  very  vividly  upon 
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your  memory  this  transaction  you  say  occurred  with  Connolly  there 
about  sendmg  this  message  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  you  three  partners  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  together  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  At  no  time  since  the  first  appearance  of  it  in  the 
newspapers? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Not  together;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Robertson,  vou  said  something  about  a 
great  many  messages  being  sent  and  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  things 
m  your  mmd  on  that  account? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  am  speaking  of  regular  routine  business  mes- 
sages. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  differentiate  between  orders  for  stock  and 
what  you  call  **  messages,''  then  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir;  for  instance,  we  receive  messages  saying, 
*'We  are  shipping  you  so  much  stock  to-day,  charging  your  account, 
we  are  creditmg  your  account  with  dividends,"  so  and  so,  messages 
day  in  and  day  out. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  call  it  an  order  where  you  say-- — 

Mr.  Robertson.  No;  a  message  saying  what  they  are  doing  and 
what  are  you  doing  when  it  is  back  and  lorwatd 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Just  one  moment.  Do  you  differentiate  be- 
tween orders  for  stock  and  messages  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  I  differentiate  in  regard  to 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  question  I  asked  you,  where  you  said  you 
sent 

Mr.  Robertson  (interposing).  Of  course,  a  message  to  buy  stock 
is  a  message;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Oh,  yes;  technically. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiper]^eld.  But  referring  to  news  messages.  There  are 
many  news  messages  sent  over  your  private  wire  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  could  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  remember  any  other  news  message  ever 
having  been  sent  over  tnis  wire  except  the  one  you  gave  Mr.  Con- 
nollv  one  of  your  three  carefully  kept  pencils  to  write  with  ? 

Au".  Robertson.  Yes;  there  was  a  message  sent  over,  which  I  did 
personally. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  was  the  day  that  the  President  was  to  speak 
before  the  Senate  on  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  did  you  send  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  I  addressed  Ellis.  I  think  I  said,  "There 
is  rumored  that  the  President  wiU  speak  to  the  Senate  on  foreign 
relations." 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  that  is  since  this  committee  has  been 
sitting  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Absolutely,  a  rumor  I  picked  up  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  Senate  meets  at  12  o'clock  these  days,, 
does  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  how  long  before  12  o'clock  were  you  able 
to  send  that  information  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  sent  that  over  there  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10.30. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Where  did  you  find  that  out  at  10.30  in  the 
morning  ? 

Mr.  KoBERTSON.  Gossip  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Was  any  other  office  in  Washington  gossiping 
about  that  message  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Every  ojftice  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  ones  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  Mr.  Connolly  came  in  about  11  o'clock  and 
said,  '*You  must  have  been  wrong,"  and  that  '*He  is  merely  going  to 
move  his  office  over  to  the  Capitol."  I  said,  ^^Then  it  better  be 
rectified."     That  is  all  I  know  about  it,  but  later  he  foimd  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  did  not  know  that  one  and  a  half  horn's 
before  the  President  addressed  the  Senate 

Mr.  Robertson.  Only  through  gossips. 

Mr.  CtaPERFiELD.  And  in  substance  so  that  vou  sent  a  message  to 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Just  merely  said  what  I  told  Ellis,  that  he  was  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  and  address  it  on  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  you  produce  a  copy  of  that  message  so 
sent? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Only  what  I  told  you.  Do  you  want  me  to 
write  what  I  have  just  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  not  got  it  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  We  do  not  keep  any  copies  at  all. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  So  we  will  have  to  depend  on  your  recollec- 
tion for  a  copy.     I  do  not  think  I  will  trouble  you  for  that. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Just  pick  up  the  message  in  front  of  you. 

Mr.  Robertson.  This  one  [picking  up  paper]  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Essary,  a  newspaper  man  of 
experience,  and  whose  daily  business  it  is  to  send  out  descriptions  of 
papers  and  documents,  says  he  sent  that  message  through  Mr.  Roper 
from  your  office  on  December  20.  Mr.  Roper,  your  telegraph 
operator,  says  that  he  sent  it  at  1.35  on  December  20.  Now,  I 
want  to  read  to  you  the  message  that  your  partner  in  New  York 
City,  on  page  707  of  the  record,  January  31,  said  was  the  message 
that  he  sent,  and  ask  you  to  note  any  difference,  if  you  can.  This 
is  what  vour  partner  says  he  sent.  You  will  follow  the  reading  of 
that,  and  I  will  read  slowly  (reading)  : 

We  are  confidentially  informed  that  a  highly  important  message  to  all  belligerents 
and  neutrals  has  been  issued  from  Washington.  Interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  belliff- 
&ents  in  behalf  of  peace,  but  as  an  opportimity  to  put  American  demands  on  record, 
to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace,  ana  warning  that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further 
encroached  upon.  Full  text  to  be  given  out  to-night,  and  will  be  looked  on  as  move  of 
great  moment. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  what  your  partner  said  he  sent  and 
what  Mr.  Essary  sent? 

Mr.  RoBERTsoj^.  No  difference  from  what  you  read  here. 
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Mr.  CmPERFiELD.  That  is  what  your  partner  said  he  sent.  Do  you 
think  it  humanly  possible  that  Mr.  Essary  at  one  time,  your  partner 
at  another  time,  from  the  same  office  to  the  same  office,  on  the  same 
day,  within  the  same  hour,  sent  a  message  word  for  word,  the  same? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Just  exactly  as  I  explained  to  the  chairman  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  mean,  unless  both  got  it  from  exactly  the  same 
text? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Unless  they  both  got  it  from  exactly  the  same  text. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Not  necessarily.  Mr.  Connolly  could  get  his 
from  Ei^sary. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Without  going  over  that  ground  again,  you  do  not 
want  to  tell  men  who,  by  tneir  constitutions,  are  over  25  years  of  age, 
that  you  think  that  Mr.  Connolly  coming  in  after  lunch,  seeing  this 
flash  on  the  board,  knowing  that  you  haa  no  wire  connection  except 
with  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Now,  just  a  moment.  You  are  a  little  too  fast 
there.  The  southern  circuit  runs  through,  and  Roper  gets  lots  of 
gossip  over  that  wire. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  southern  circuit  runs  into  Hutton  &  Co.  1 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  anything  that  goes  over  the  southern  circuit 
goes  to  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  what  is  posted  on  your  gossip  board  as  street 
information  by  Mr.  Roper  is  what  has  gone  over  either  the  southern 
or  your  other  wire,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  they  are  both  Hutton  wires  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  then  you  still  stick  to  your  story  that  Mr.  Con- 
nolly came  in,  borrowed  the  pencil,  went  to  the  bulletin  board,  and 
carefully  and  laboriously 

Mr.  Robertson,  (interposing).  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not 
say  he  went  to  the  buUetm  board.  I  do  not  kiiow  where  he  went 
after  lie  got  the  pencil. 

Mr.  Bennet.   i  ou  do  not  know  where  he  went  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  He  merely  stated  he  was  going  to  send  a  message. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  as  this  is  the  message  whicn  he  swears  he  has 
sent  which  I  have  read  to  you  and  which  you  testified  is  word  for 
word  the  same  as  the  Essary  message,  can  you  imagine  it  came  from 
anywhere  except  from  the  same  source  as  Essary  got  his,  if  he  really 
sent  a  message  'i 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  unless  he  copied  Essary's  message,  as  I 
say — I  say  I  do  not  know.  You  are  asking  me  something  I  abso- 
lutely do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  you  did  not  happen  to  be  his  partner  and  you 
were  entirely  without 

Mr.  Robertson  (interposing).  Just  a  moment.  I  want  you  to 
understand  right  here  that  whether  he  is  a  partner  or  not  I  am  up 
here  to  tell  the  truth  and  you  are  going  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  am  trying  hard  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  arc  trying  very  hard  and  you  are  giving  it 
from  the  shoulder. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  All  right.  You  will  get  a  little  bit  more  from  the 
shoulder.  If  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Connolly  & 
Co.,  and  there  was  produced  before  you  two  alleged  messages,  iden- 
tical in  form,  one  of  which  was  unquestionably  sent  by  a  Mr.  Essary, 
and  then  you  are  further  confronted  by  the  fact  that  your  partner 
had  identified  the  Essary  message  as  his  message,  do  you,  as  a  reason- 
able man,  think  that  you  would  ask  any  intelhgent  men  to  beheve 
that  your  partner  did  send  an  independent  message  that  happened 
to  be  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  Essary  message  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mi\  Benret,  why  do  you  not  get  Roper  and  ask 
him  if  he  did  not  put  a. transcript  of  Essary 's  message  on  our  board, 
so  that  Mr.  Connolly — a  copy,  ask  him  if  ho  did;  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  will  tell  you  why.  You  asked  me  a  question — 
because  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Connolly  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  50 
up  to  your  bulletin  board  and  copy  tne  Essary  message  and  send  it 
to  Hut  ton  &  Co.  again.  That  is  the  answer.  I  may  think  some 
things  about  him,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  foolish. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  your  opinion.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Connolly 
said  that  is  only  an  amplification  of  the  stock  flash.  The  following 
lines  sav  that  is  what  Connolly  said,  page  707. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  question  was  asked  (reading) : 

You  regard  that  message  as  simply  an  amplification  of  the  stock  flash? 
Mr.  CoNNOLLT.  That  is  all.    There  is  notning  secret  in  it. 

Then,  a  little  further;  let  me  read  you  (reading): 

Where  could  you  get  from  that  stock  flash  the  information  that  this  message  was 
going  not  only  to  the  belligerents  but  to  the  neutrals? 
Mr.  Connolly.  Well,  I  just  assumed  that  it  was  going  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Bennet.  You  just  guessed  it? 
Mr.  Connolly.  I  just  assimied  that  it  was  going  to  the  world. 

In  other  words,  on  pages  706,  707,  708,  709,  and  710  Mr.  Connolly 
testified  over  and  over  again  that  he  composed  that  message.  Now, 
with  that  information  in  your  possession,  does  that  change  your 
faith  at  all  that  he  simply  copied  it  from  the  bulletin  in  your  office 
and  sent  it  again  to  Hutton  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  does  not;  no,  sir.   [  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Habbison.  You  stated  that  you  had  a  third  interest  in  that 
seat,  which  was  worth  about  $75,000,  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  when  they 
expel  a  member  from  the  New  i  ork  Stock  Exchange  by  action  of  the 
governing  board  that  he  loses  his  money,  loses  the  value  of  the  seat  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  given  that  any  thought 

Mr.  Robertson.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Harrison  (continuing).  To  the  question  of  whether  or  not  if 
your  partner,  Mr.  Connolly,  who  seems  to  own  a  third  interest  and 
who  holds  the  seat  should  be  expelled,  you  will  lose  a  third  interest? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  I  never  thought  of  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whipple,  are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remain  in  the  city,  Mr.  Robertson  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  will.    I  will  come  here  when  wanted. 
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TESTIMOlfT  OF  MS.  EASL  GODWDT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  1 

Mr.  Godwin.  Etlrl  Godwin. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  was  bom  here.  I  have  lived  here  intermittently  all 
my  life. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  may  know  how  hard  it  is  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press  to  hear  witnesses  who  speak  indistinctly. 

Mr.  Godwin.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  am  a  reporter  for  the  Evening  Star,  stationed  at 
the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  a  reporter? 

Mr.  Godwin.  Nine  or  ten  years — ten  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  for  the  Evening  Star  continuously? 

Mr.  Godwin.  Ten  years,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  back  to  December 
20th  of  last  vear.  Do  you  remember  hearing  sometime  during  the 
day  of  something  being  said  by  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing  to  the  reporters 
on  that  morning  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  No,  not  in  that  way.    Shall  I  tell  you — 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tell  me,  were  you  present  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  was  not  present.  1  was  in  the  House  Press  Gallery 
all  of  that  day  and  nearly  every  other  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  and  where  did  you  first  hear  it  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  The  matter  was  called  to  my  attention  in  this  hazy 
and  indefinite  way.  What  we  call  the  "Press  Gallery'*  is  a  series  of 
rooms  linked  like  a  sausage  behind  the  seats  in  which  the  reporters 
somethimes  Usten  to  the  House  debates  when  anything  interesting 
is  going  on,  and  as  I  was  rushing  in  to  the  telephone  to  dictate  a  short 
story  and  as  I  turned  through  I  neard  somebody  say  something  about 
a  '* peace  manifesto  to-night/*  and  I  am  utterly  imable  to  recall  who 
said  it;  and  I  dictated  my  little  story  to  the  Star,  and  then  I  called 
up  the  White  House  ancl  I  asked  for  the  press  room  at  the  White 
House,  and  somebody  answered.  I  said,  *'This  is  Earl  Godwin. 
What  about  a  peace  manifesto  going  to  be  issued  by  the  President,'* 
and  they  said,  '^ Absolutely  nothing  doing."     And  now  what? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  finished  up  to  that  point? 

Mr.  Godwin.  That  is  finished. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  was  it  you  called  the  press  room  at  the 
White  House  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  between  12  and  half 
past  2;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  your  paper  have  a  representative  that  usually 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Secretary  of  Stat€  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  was  there  that  morning  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  Mr.  Clark  was  there;  he 
has  been  for  20  or  30  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  was  ordinarily  on  duty  there  ? 
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Mr.  Godwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  heard  that  this  rumor,  or  whatever  it  was, 
"was  in  consequence  of  something  Secretary  Lansing  had  told  ? 

Mr.  GrODWiN.  No.  All  I  heard  were  the  words,  '*  President's 
peace  manifesto"  by  one  or  two  men.  I  can  not  now  recall,  to  save 
mv  soul  who,  and  I  did  not  connect  Secretary  Lansing  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  you  heard  from  the  press  room  was  '^  Nothing 
doing,''  or  ^'Nothing  m  it?" 

Mr.  Godwin.  ''A&olutely  nothing  to  it"  or  "Nothing  doing." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  answered  the  press  room  caU? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  do  not  know;  I  think  it  was  Qaggett. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  I  have  said  between  12  and 
half  past  2. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Claggett,  representing  what  paper? 

Mr.  Godwin.  Well,  if  it  was  Qaggett— let  me  remind  you  that  I 
am  well  known  in  Washington  in  the  newspaper  fraternity,  and  if  I 
call  up  a  press  room,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  "Who  are  you,"  I 
say  "Earl  Godwin.  What  about  it?"  And  he  will  recognize  me 
and  say  80  and  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  your  best  recollection,  it  was  Claggett  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  paper  does  he  represent  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  The  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  took  that  as  final,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  took  it  as  final  on  the  matter  I  was  concerned  with. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  matter  you  were  concerned  with  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  The  matter  I  was  concerned  with  was  telling  a  fellow 
in  New  York  that  the  thing  was  not  true. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  received  any  message  from  the  fellow  in 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  No,  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  obligation  was  there  on  you  ? 

Mr.  GrODWiN.  There  was  not  any  obUgation  on  me  at  all.  The 
storv  that  you  are  trying  to  get  at  is  this 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  ifVou  will  pardon  me,  first,  how  did  you  know 
that  the  fellow  in  New  i  ork  had  heard  the  rumor  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  did  not;  but  let  me  explain  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well.    Tell  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  have  a  friend  in  New  York,  Frank  ScheflFey,  a 
young  fellow  of  very  fascinating  personality.  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  nim  quite  a  long  time,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Herrick  & 
Bennett,  at  66  Broadway,  who  deal  in  finances  in  some  deep  and 
utterly  incomprehensible  manner,  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  are  generally  known  as  stockbrokers  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  generally  known  as 
stockbrokers  or  not.  I  sat  in  their  offices  three  or  four  hours  and 
never  saw  a  customer,  but  they  are  all  busy.  [Laughter.]  But,  I  say, 
I  have  known  Frank  Scheffey  for  a  good  long  time,  and  the  last  time 
I  was  in  New  York,  which  was  in  October,  I  think,  or  November — i  t 
was  when  Ambassador  Gerard  landed  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Scheffey 
and  I  went  to  dinner  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  and  he  told  me  of  the 
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terrific  jab  that  the  stock  market  had  received  that  day  because  of  a 
rumor.  Now,  the  rumor  he  referred  to  was  either  that  Gerard  was 
bringing  a  peace  message  or  that  Von  BernstorfT  was  jgettinjg  his  pass- 

Eorts,  or  maybe  the  two  of  them,  but  he  told  me  how  tickUsb  the 
usiness  was  in  New  York,  and  how  stocks  would  slump  when  one  of 
these  fakes  come  out  on  tne  street,  and  he  expressed  it  as  manufac- 
tured by  fellows  who  wanted  to  make  a  killing.  So  we  had  quite  a 
long  talK  about  this  matter.  I  have  a  small  account  in  his  firm,  and 
I  have  known  him  a  long  time,  and  he  bought  me  some  submarine 
stock  that  functioned  properly  and  went  to  the  bottom  and  stayed 
there.  [Laughter.]  I  have  written  to  him  on  many  occasions.  I 
have  kept  hmi  in  touch  with  the  political  situation  and  telegraphed 
him,  for  instance,  November  6,  tnat  Charles  Evans  Hughes  would 
positively  be  elected. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  other  reUable  information  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  And  other  reliable  information,  and  have  written  to 
him  about  the  Mexican  situation  and  he  has  written  to  me,  and  we 
have  exchanged  the  ordinary  correspondence  that  an  interesting  New 
York  man  will  have  with  a  chum  in  Washington.  So  I  took  it  into 
my  head  that  I  would  puncture  this  fake  on  December  20.  [Laughter]. 
So,  without  being  called  on  the  long-distance  telephone  and  without 
having  any  message  from  him  about  it,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  tele- 
gram, which  I  see  you  have  over  there. 

Mr.  Whipple,  i  cs,  I  have  it.  [Laughter.]  [Handing  telegram  to 
Mr.  Godwin.] 

Mr.  Godwin  (reading) : 

H.  of  R.  Press  Gallery, 

December  20,  2916. 
Frank  Scheffet, 

66  Broadway  f  New  York  City: 

Rumors  reaching  here  that  President  will  issue  peace  manifesto  are  vigorously 
denied  at  White  House. 

Godwin. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  did  you  send  that  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  really  do  not  know.  It  was  sometime  between 
12  and  3. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Sometime  between  12  and  3? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  wanted  to  see  if  it  got  there  to  be  a  tailpiece  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  information,  which  said  that  there  was  no 
confirmation  of  the  rumor  in  administration  circles. 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  connection  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Things  spread  fast  even  if  they  do  not  apparently 
have  many  customers. 

Mr.  Godwin.  That  may  be  true.  I  do  not  want  to  advertise  the 
lack  of  customers  in  Scheney's  office,  but  it  is  not  a  commission  house, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  a  commission  house  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  do  not  know  about  brokers.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  their  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  remember  the  electrical  submarine  stock  fimc- 
tioning.    You  no  doubt  know  about  it. 
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Mr.  Godwin.  You  can  buy  that  stock  at  many  a  bank.  You  can 
ask  your  banker  to  buy  you  stock.  They  do  other  things.  I  think 
they  financed  a  railroad  once. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  same  subject 
matter  later  in  the  day  ? 

Mr.  GrODWiN.  About  this  ?  No,  I  did  not,  not  until  next  morning, 
in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  passed  away  from  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  It  passed  away. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Until  you  saw  that  you  were  wrong  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  It  passed  away,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  been 
badly  treated,  and  I  was  rather  sore  at  the  chap  up  there.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  knew  about  it  or  not,  but  since  this  matter  came 
to  my  attention  I  am  very  glad  that  I  got  the  wrong  information. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  thankful  you  got  the  wrong  information? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  would  like  to  say,  seriously,  to  the  committee 
about  that,  that  the  members  of  the  press  gallery  are  seriously  embar- 
rassed over  matters  of  this  sort,  and  there  are  several  members  of 
this  committee  that  have  favored  me  with  confidences  that  have 
been  at  the  time  just  as  important  as  that,  and  I  think  and  hope  they 
will  stiU  favor  me  and  other  members  of  the  press  gallery,  because  the 
average  newspaper  man  deprecates  services  for  pay  with  brokerage 
houses.  The  idea  is  not  that  it  is  a  dishonorable  matter,  but  it  is 
not  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  ethics  of  the  newspaper  j)rofession. 
Whether  or  not  they  violate  the  confidences  that  are  given  them, 
there  are  several  men  in  this  town  who  serve  ticker  services  and  they 
have  constantly  opportimity  to  put  on  their  wires  rumors,  that  is, 
it  is  alleged  or  it  is  understood  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  going  to 
occur,  wien,  in  reality,  that  would  simply  be  violating  a  confidence. 
Now,  the  fact  that  a  newspaper  goes  to  press  at  3  o^clock  and  the  ticker 
is  constantly  at  press,  does  not  make  the  slightest  bit  of  difference. 
We  beUeve  that  tne  newspaper  men — ^that  is,  the  members  of  the  press 
I  have  talked  to — we  ought  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  ethics  of  the 
profession,  as  I  imderstand  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  I  imderstand  it,  Mr.  Godwin,  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
sending  this  message  you  violated  no  confidences  that  had  been  given 
to  you  in  any  way;  that  is,  you  knew  no  restrictions  about  it,  and  you 
stated  the  contrary  of  what  was  current  gossip,  and  you  received  no 
pav  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  Exactly.  I  received  no  pay  for  it.  In  fact,  the  sub- 
marine-boat stock  is  all  I  have  ever  got — the  only  pay  I  get  is  the 
friendship  of  Scheffey ;  we  are  very  friendly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  were  undertaking,  as  I  understand  it,  to  do 
these  friendly  offices  for  him  entirely  without  pay  or  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  No  pay. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Except  the  mutual  friendliness  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  There  is  not  anything  that  I  have  ever — ^my  corre- 
spondence with  him  has  been  of  more  value  to  me  than  it  ever  was  to 
mm. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  From  what  I  gather,  you  wish  us  to  understand  that 
if  you  had  had  a  matter  of  this  Kind  in  confidence  you  would  not  have 
given  it  to  Scheffey  or  anybodv  else  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  Mr.  Lenroot,  1  hope  I  would  not  have  done  so.  I  do 
not  beUeve  I  would  have  done  so  had  I  been  present  at  the  Lansing 
conference  and,  as  I  understand,  the  Lansing  conference  was  this: 
That  Mr.  Lansing  told  newspaper  men  that  he  knew  that  such  and 
such  a  thing  was  going  to  come,  was  going  to  be  given  out  that  night, 
but  that  it  nad  already  gone  abroad  and  ne  was  rather  afraid  garbled 
reports  would  come  back  from  the  cable  offices  abroad,  and  tnat  the 
bulletins  that  would  trickle  back  over  the  cable  from  Europe  would 
naturally  be  short  and  perhaps  not  carry  the  fine  distinctions  that 
are  necessary  in  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  that  some  of  these 
men  were  asked  to  tell  their  offices  and  some  of  these  men  did  tell 
their  offices  to  hold  space,  as  such  an  such  a  thing  was  comiiig.  Under 
those  circumstances,  had  I  been  told  this  thing,  and  if  I  had  gone 
to  the  telegraph  office  and  telegraphed  this  to  Mr.  ScheflFey  or  anybody 
else  I  would  now  feel  obhged  to  resign  from  the  press  gallery  and  from 
my  job.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  matter.  If  in  any  case  I 
have  ever  overstepped  any  bounds  in  my  relations  with  any  business 
man — and  there  are  several  business  men  I  know;  I  am  related  to 
several  very  large  business  men — A  I  have  ever  overstepped  the  con- 
fidence imposed  upon  me,  I  hope  I  will  have  a  chance  to  explain  them. 
I  do  not  remember  any  at  this  present  time. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  say  this  is  not  the  first  time  your  prophecies 
have  not  come  true  ? 

Mr.  GrODWiN.  The  one  about  the  election  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
did  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  all  seriousness,  you  being  a 

f)rominent  member  of  the  National  Press  Club  and  of  tlie  press  gal- 
ery  of  the  House,  whether  you  would  suggest  that  at  the  beginmng 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  Rules  Committee  should  pass  a 
rule  saying  that  no  representative  of  any  newspaper  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  press  gallery  of  the  House  wno  represented  any  broker- 
age firm,  in  addition  to  his  newspaper?  What  would  you  suggest  in 
that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  What  would  I  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Godwin.  That  would  cover  the  matter  as  far  as  the  mattoi  of 
admission  to  the  press  gallery  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Of  the  House.  Do  you  desire  to  give  any  further 
answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  The  standing  committee  is  considering  that  matter, 
and  I  am  a  junior  member  of  that  standing  committee,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  record,  I  can  say  that  the  standing  committee  is  the  com- 
mittee which  considers  all  problems  that  come  before  the  House  gov- 
erning or  regarding  the  admission  of  new^spaper  men  to  the  press  gal- 
leries. We  had  a  meeting  yesterday  and  we  discussed  that  matter 
informally,  and  we  have  an  idea  that  we  will  probably  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  Rules  Committee  about  that.  If  that  covers  the  matter 
entirely,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  tlie  Rules  Committee  always  in- 
vestigates the  question  as  to  whether  the  representatives  of  the  press 
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associations  have  any  connection  with  a  brokerage  house,  before  the 
men  representing  such  press  associations  are  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  That  is  in  reference  to  the  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  may  say,  for  the  information  of  the  committee, 
that  the  blank  which  the  men  sign  when  they  desire  to  be  admitted 
to  the  press  gallery,  to  represent  a  newspaper  or  a  press  association, 
has  no  reference  to  anything  of  that  nature,  and  as  I  recall,  there  is 
nothing  of  that  kind  on  the  appUcation  blank. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  fact  is  that  if  one  of  these  newspaper  cor- 
respondents has  any  connection  with  a  brokerage  concern — any 
moneyed  connection — it  would  not  make  him  desirable  for  his  other 
duties,  would  it,  because  he  would  be  impelled  to  hasten  the  sending 
of  important  information? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  do  not  want  topass  judgment 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Tne  Rules  Committee  may  want  to 
take  up  that  veiy  question. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  other  words,  what  I  mean  is,  do  you  not  be- 
lieve you  should  ask  that  question  of  the  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  and  the  older  members  of  the  committee,  who  have  been 
in  Washington  20  years  or  more  ?  I  am  only  a  junior  member  of  the 
standing  committee. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  care  to  answer  the  question  I  will 
not  press  it,  but  you  had  ventured  the  suggestion,  and  it  seemed  to 
mv  mind  to  be  an  important  matter. 

^fr.  Godwin.  Well,  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman^  that  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  any  violation  of  confidence  by  Mr.  Godwin  in 
the  testimony,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  his  full  statement  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Supposing,  when  you  call  up  the  press  room  at  the 
White  House,  and  Mr.  Claggett,  or  somebody  else  answers,  and  says 
to  you  that  Secretary  Lansing  made  a  statement  to  the  newspaper 
men  in  confidence,  would  you  then  feel  at  liberty  to  send  a  wire  to 
Scheflfer,  saying  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  would  not  have  felt  at  libertv  to  do  so,  and  if  I 
had  done  so,  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  I  woula  have  resigned  from 
the  press  gallery.     I  believe  I  would  have  had  to  do  that.     I  am  so 

flad  the  good  Lord  took  care  of  me  on  that  occasion,  and  that  I 
lundered  into  this  thing. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  was  your  past  training  that  stood  you  in  good 
stead.  If  you  had  had  exactly  the  opposite  information  you  would 
not  have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Scheffer  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  If  I  had  had  the  true  information,  with  the  proviso 
that  it  was  confidential  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Godwin.  No.  I  was  under  no  obligations  to  this  fellow,  except 
that  I  had  in  muid — I  was  hypnotized  by  the  trouble  the  man  had 
over  another  fake,  and  I  was  coming  to  the  front  to  do  what  I  could. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  wanted  to  get  your  point  of  view,  as  I  have  always 
understood  there  was  a  sort  of  an  understanding  amongst  the  men 
of  any  newspaper  corps  in  any  town,  that  when  things  are  given  in 
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confidence  by  an  official  or  anyone  else  to  the  corps,  and  that  infor- 
mation was  passed  around,  it  was  with  the  implication  that  the  con- 
fidence went  with  the  news. 

Mr.  Godwin.  That  is  absolutely  so.  It  is  surprising  to  me  to  hear 
anybody  say  in  this  to>\Ti  that  there  are  40  or  50  diflferent  ways  of  vio- 
lating a  confidence.    I  only  know  of  one  way,  and  that  is  to  violate  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  regard  the  confidence  imposed  in  the  news- 
paper men  as  not  the  confidence  reposed  in  an  ordinary  individual, 
but  a  confidence  reposed  in  a  profession  or  a  craft  ? 

Mr.  Godwin.  Certainly. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Wed- 
nesday, February  7,  1917,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Rules, 
Washingtariy  D.  C,  Wednesday,  February  7,  1917, 

The  committee  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Henry 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Ihe  committee  wiU  be  in  order.  Who  is  your  next 
witness,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Malcomb  McAdoo, 
of  New  York,  has  come  over  to  give  testimony  with  regard  to  a 
reference  which  we  find  in  the  record  with  regard  to  himself,  and 
therefore,  somewhat  out  of  the  line  of  the  orderly  development  of  the 
inquiry  which  I  had  planned,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  I 
win  question  Mr.  McAdoo,  or  at  least  give  nira  an  opportunity  to  state 
the  facts  bearing  upon  this  reference.    I  was  pausing  for  a  moment 

Mr.  CniPERFiELD  (interposing).  What  is  the  page  of  the  record? 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  reference  to  Mr.  McAdoo's  name  is  on  page  289 
of  the  record,  but  evidently  the  witness  then  under  examination  had 
described  or  referred  to  certain  activities  earlier  in  the  record,  and 
those  I  am  trying  to  find.  I  had  not  looked  it  up  because  I  had  not 
anticipated  just  this  turn.  If  any  one  happens  to  have  the  earlier 
statement  of  Mr.  Lawson  in  regard  to  Mr.  McAdoo,  I  should  ap- 
preciate your  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  Page  289  is  where  the  name  is  mentioned,  but  there 
it  merely  mentions  hun  \vithout  characterizing  the  activities. 

Mr.  Garrett.  My  recollection  is  that  that  was  all  the  testimony 
there  was  touching  Mr.  McAdoo. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  a  reference  to  a  go-between,  or  something  there. 
I  do  not  find  any  charge  made.  There  seems  to  be  a  mere  reference. 
It  appears  while  Mr.  Garrett  was  conducting  the  examination  on 
page  175.    Mr.  Lawson  states: 

W(*  have  got  two  things  mixed.  In  this  particular  thing,  there  is  a  banker,  a  Cabinet 
otficer,  and  a  great  official.    That  is  the  question  1  am  in  contempt  for. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  proceed  ( 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  t!iink  1  will  do  so.  If  I  find  anything  further 
in  the  record  I  will  call  him  later. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McAdoo  will  come  forward. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  was  only  inquiring  there  about  the  Cabinet  officer. 

Tliere  was  no  inquiry  being  made  about  the  relatives  of  the  Cabinet 

oflTicor. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  MALCOLM  BOSS  M'ADOO. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  Mr.  McAdoo  ^ 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Malcom  Ross  McAdoo. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  vou  reside  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  629  West  One  hundred  and  fifteenth  Street,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Consulting  engineer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  is  your  office  i 

Mr.  McAdoo.  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  })artnor  in  that  profession  i 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  connected  with  any  concern  or  oi^anization, 
or  do  you  practice  your  profession  by  yourself  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  practice  it  by  myself.  I  have  clients  from  time  to 
time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  mean  by  yourself  so  far  as  financial  or  partner- 
ship relations  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  am  entirely  independent  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  vou  been  a  consulting  engineer  i 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Ever  since  I  graduated  in  1886. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  did  you  graduate  ^ 

Mr.  McAdoo.  From  the  University  of  Tenneseee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  since  then  you  nave  continuously  practice(1  that 
profession  ? 

Mr.  Mc  Adoo.  Except  for  the  management  of  public-utility  prop- 
erties, which  b?gan  28  years  ago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  still  engaged  in  the  management  of  public 
utility  properties  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  That  is  my  specialty,  in  the  mimagement  of  public 
utilities  and  the  conducting  ot  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  in  a  general 
way  as  to  the  public  utilities  you  have  handled  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  The  first  property  I  handled  was  in  1889  or  1888,  the 
Knoxville  Street  Railway, 

I  went  from  that  as  general  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Street  Rail- 
ways in  1891. 

I  went  from  there  as  manager  of  the  Paterson  Railway  for  Garret  A. 
Hobart  in  1893. 

I  continued  thereuntil  1899.  I  then  went  to  Pittsburgh  as  general 
manager  of  the  West  Penn  Railways  &  Lighting  Co. 

I  went  from  there  as  president  of  the  street  railways  in  the  city 
of  Mexico. 

I  came  back  and  became  president  of  the  Winnebago  Traction  Co. 

I  then  became  vice  president  and  general  maniiger  of  the  New  York 
&  North  Jersey  Rapia  Transit  Co, 

In  the  meantime,  during  all  this  period,  I  had  been  douig  general 
consulting  engineer  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  present  relationship  with  the  last  cor- 
poration you  named,  the  New  York  &  North  Jersey  Rapid  Transit 
Co.  ? 
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Mr.  McAdoo.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  still  connected  with  it,  but  it  is  not 
a  ffoingconcem. 

Mi.  Whipple.  But  you  are  now  in  practice  as  a  consulting  en- 
gineer ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Consulting  engineer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Evidently  your  life  has  been  pretty  full  of  activities 
along  the  line  of  development  of  public  utilities  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  it  has  been  stated,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  you 
are  a  brother  of  Mr.  William  G.  McAdoo? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  We  are  brothers.  I  am  a  brother  of  no  man,  in 
that  sense.     I  made  my  own  way  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  I  was  about  to  ask* you.  Your  activi- 
ties have  led  you  apart,  apparently,  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  They  have  not  led  us  apart.  I  simply  followed  my 
own  life  and  he  has  followed  his. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  I  mean  is  that  in  the  work  of  your  life  you 
have  not  been  brought  closely  in  contact  with  him  nor  he  with  you  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  We  have  not  been  associated  except  with  the  first 
property  I  ever  handled,  which  was  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  your  engagements  in  your  life  work  permitted 
of  vour  seeing  verv  much  of  your  brother  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  see  him  whenever  I  feel  like  it.  I  see  him  very 
frequently. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  see  him  very  frequently  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  merely  as  brothers,  and  not  on  business 
matters  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  have  been  out  to  his  house  to  see  his  family. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  not  had  business  connections  at  all? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  have  no  business  with  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  have  not  had  since  some  of  your  earlier 

Mr.  McAdoo  (interposing).  I  have  not  had  business  relations  with 
him  since  1892,  or  1891,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  I  take  it  from  your  narration  of  your  activities 
of  Ufe  as  an  engineer,  that  you  have  never  been  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  Grovernment  service  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  have  never  been  in  the  CJovernment  service. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  Mr.  McAdoo,  your  name  happened  to  be 
mentioned  by  a  witness  before  this  inquiry,  although,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  nothing  that  could  be  dignified  as  a  charge  was  made. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  you  have  got  it  all,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  will  look  it  througn  and  see.  Perhaps  not. 
I  call  your  attention  to  page  289  of  the  record,  when  Mr.  Lawson  was 
on  the  witness  stand  and  after  a  peremptory  order  had  been  made 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  requiring  answers  which  would  give 
t&e  names  of  people  that  Mr.  Lawson  had  previously  referred  to  by 
innuendo  or  some  other  reference — I  think  I  am  right  in  that  state- 
ment of  the  record — then  this  occurred,  just  below  the  middle  of 
page  289,  which  is  the  beginning  of  it,  which  gave  us  the  lead  as  to 
what  was  said  : 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  this  letter  of  January  12,  you  sum  up  succinctly  the  fol- 
lowing matters: 

"  I  intended  to  lay  before  the  real  investigation  among  other  things: 
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'*  First,  the  name  of  the  Congressman  who  mentioned  to  me  the  name  of  the  banker. 
Cabinet  member,  and  g^reat  otncial.  and  the  names  he  mentioned  and  the  amount. 

"  Second,  the  name  of  a  great  banker  who  conducted  for  himself,  a  Senator,  and 
a  Cabinet  member  *  leak '  stock  gambling. 

'*  Third,  the  banker  who  wafl  told  by  the  great  banker  to  stand  by  while  he  called 
a  Cabinet  member  from  bed  to  prove  he  controlled  him. 

''Fourth,  the  big  banking  house  which  did  the  business  and  the  member  of  the 
great  official's  family  and  his  partner  who  did  the  go-betweening." 

Now,  what  is  the  name  of  that  big  banking  house? 

This  was  a  question  put  by  the  chainnan,  and  the  reply  was: 

Mr.  Lawson.  (-.  D.  Barney  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  who  is  the  member  of  the  great  official's  family?  Barney  & 
Co.  is  where? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Wall  Street.    They  are  a  great  house.    Mr.  Malcolm  McAdoo. 

The  Chairman.  The  member  of  a  great  official's  family? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes;  a  brother  uf  Secretary  McAdoo. 

The  Chairman.  And  hispartner  who  did  the  go-betweening? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Stuart  S.  Gribboney. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Well,  he  doea  business — both  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr.  Gibboney  have 
offices  in  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  in  New  York,  and  also  at  165  Broadway,  and  one 
other  place.    They  have  three  different  offices. 

That  seems  to  cover  all  that  was  said.  Now,  I  may  be  permitted 
by  the  committee  to  advise  you  that  we  have  called  the  banker  and 
some  others  that  are  involved  in  this  statement  and  that  the  com- 
mittee now  desires  me  to  direct  the  inquiry  to  you. 

Did  you  ever  at  any  time,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  make  any 
arrangement,  financial  or  otherwise,  or  do  go-bctweening  or  have 
knowledge  of  any  negotiations  or  go-between ing,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  between  tne  house  of  Barney  &  Co.  and  your  brother,  Mr. 
William  G.  McAdoo,  or  with  Harvey  Fisk  &  Co.  and  your  brother? 

Mr.  McAdoo,  I  do  not  know  Barney  &  Co.  I  never  did  any  go- 
betwecning.  I  know  one  member  of  the  firm  of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons. 
That  is  Wilbur  C.  Fisk,  who  has  left  the  firm  and  is  president  of  the 
Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad.  I  have  never  been  in  the  house  of 
Barney  &  Co.  or  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons.  I  know  the  name,  and  beyond 
that  I  know  no  one. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  in  no  form  of  communication  have  you  ever 
communicated  anything  from  your  brother  to  either  house? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  JJever  on  this  subject  or  any  other  subject. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  from  either  of  those  houses  to  vour  brother? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  had  any  discussion  or  a  reference  to  this  subject 
matter? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  have  never  discussed  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  I  understand  that  that  is  your  statement 
broadlv  and  flatly  and^in  emphatic  terms? 

Mr.  McAdoo.    i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  further  reference  is  as  to  Mr.  Gibboney. 
I  take  it  from  what  you  said  that  Mr.  Stuart  Gibboney  is  in  no  sense 
your  partner  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  do  not  know  the  man.  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life. 
I  never  knew  there  was  such  a  man  until  I  saw  his  name  mentioned. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  attempted  to  see  since  then  whether  such 
a  man  existed  ? 
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Mr.  McAdoo.  I  have  not.  I  have  not  the  slightest  interest  in  him. 
If  I  want  to  he  his  partner,  I  will  he.  That  is  a  matter  between  him 
and  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  do  not  know  him  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Except  the  implication  that  I  am  a  thief 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  No  one  has  charged  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  But  tnis  man  does. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  committee  unch^rstands  how  deeply  you  feel  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  know  the  committee  (h)es  not,  hut  this  man  does. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WTiat  man  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Lawson. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean  (he  committee  understands  how  deeply  you 
foel  on  that  subject,  but  it  must,  of  course,  confine  their  questions 
solely  to  an  orderly  and  dignified  investigation. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  have  not  any  objection  to  answering  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  the  fact  is  you  do  not  know  Mr.  Gibboney  and 
did  not  then  know  him  bv  name  until  this  was  started  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  think  you  had  better  ask  me  about  the  offices  there. 
You  niight  as  well  cover  it  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  have  vou  offices  in  the  Grand  Central  Depot? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  had  an  oAce  in  the  Grand  Central  Depot  until 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  now  have  it  at  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue. 
It  is  connected  by  a  passage  way  with  the  Grand  Central. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  one  at  165  Broadway? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  have  none,  but  if  I  want  to  get  one  there,  I  will 
take  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  he  said,  ''and  one  other  place." 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  have  not  one  other  place,  but  if  I  want  300  in 
Xew  York,  I  wiU  take  them. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Whipple,  you  asked  him  a])out  Fisk  &  Co.  Did 
I  understand  w^hether  you  asked  him  about  Barney  &  Co  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  He  said  he  did  not  have  arry  connection,  and 
never  knew  any  member  of  Ba.mey  &  Co.,  but  he  cfid  know  one  gen- 
tleman who  used  to  be  a  member  of  Fisk  &  Co.,  but  who  is  now  presi- 
dent of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  McAdoo  Tunnel. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Mr.  Wilbur  C.  Fisk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  he  said  that  on  this  subject  matter  he  never 
had  any  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  sort  or  description. 
I  think  I  have  covered  it  all  now%  Mr.  McAdoo. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  want  to  say  this  to  your  committee:  That  I  have 
no  objection  to  answering  any  questions  relative  to  myself,  but  as  to 
the  principle  involved  here,  I  did  object,  namely,  that  this  man's  tes- 
timony was  pure  hearsay.  I  do  not  know  Lawson.  I  never  saw  him 
in  my  life.  I  did  not  know  that  he  knew  that  such  a  man  as  rne 
existed.  Therefore  I  was  astounded  when  he  made  a  statement  in 
regard  to  me  which  was  pure  hearsay. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Precisely. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Now,  iiv  the  regular  court  procedure,  as  you  gentle- 
men all  know,  such  testimony  as  that  is  not  admitted  of  record. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  explain  to  you  in  that  connection,  Mr. 
McAdoo 
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Mr.  McAdoo  (interrupting).  Yes;  you  told  me  about  it,  Mr. 
Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  resolutions  of  Congress,  under  which  this  com- 
mittee was  bound  to  proceed,  specifically  provided — such  was  their 
earnestness  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  tning — that  the}^  not  only 
might  but  must  go  further  in  order  to  open  up  the  possibilities  of 
finding  information  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  committee  were 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  mandates  which  created  their 
duties,  and  not  with  anv  idea  of  permitting  harm  to  any  individual. 
You  understand  that  a  little  more  clearly  now  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  understand  that  quite  clearly,  but  there  is  another 
subject  which  I  do  not  think  the  committee  appreciates.  The  news- 
papei-s  of  this  country  have  circulated  this  libelous  statement  broad- 
cjist.  They  all  know,  as  practical  men,  that  the  correction  never 
catches  up  with  the  libel.  For  example,  when  the  testimony  of 
Saturday  came  out,  I  talked  with  a  number  of  people  regarding  that 
and  it  is  astounding  to  find  that  they  have  not  f ollowea  that  m  the 
least. 

Mr.  CiiiPEKFiKLD.  To  what  testimony  do  you  refer  ^ 

Mr.  McAdoo.  The  testimony  of  these  two  newspaper  men.  They 
did  not  follow  it  and  they  did  not  get  it  in  their  minds.  What  1 
objected  to  was  this:  That  on  the  sliglitest  cross-examination  at  the 
time  that  Lawson  made  these  statements  it  would  have  been  sho\vTi, 
and  shown  instantly,  that  h(»  was  making  these  statements  on  pure 
hearsay. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  will  let  me  suggest,  Mr.  McAdoo,  in  laying 
out  the  order  of  inquiry,  the  committee  had  to  take  certain  lines  and 
follow  them  up  so  that  they  would  not  only  have  a  denial  but  an 
absolute  demonstration  that  the  matter  was  unfounded.  Therefore 
your  denial  comes  merelv  after  a  demonstration  had  alreadv  been 
made  that  no  such  thing  was  possible. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Well,  I  hope  it  gets  the  same  degree  of  circulation 
that  the  libel  got,  because  1  have  taken  clippings  for  the  past  month, 
and  it  is  astounding  how  these  libelous  statements  have  })een  circu- 
lated throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada:  elsewhere  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  verv^  sure  that  the  committee  and  evervone 
regrets  what  is  evidently  a  misfortune. 

Mr.  Campbell.  JiLst  one  question,  Mr.  McAdoo.  Vou  have  heard, 
have  you  not,  that  you  have  not  been  on  speaking  terms  with  your 
l)rotlier  for  20  veal's^ 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Well,  I  never  heard  that  statement.  I  know  we 
wen*  not  very  fri(»n(lly,  but  never  ceased  to  speak. 

Mr.  Campbkll.  You  say  now  that  you  are  friendly  ^ 

Mr.  McAdoo.  We  are  friendly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (^VMPBELL.  Hav(»  you  heard  that  tliat  friendship  started  since 
Mr.  Lawson's  testimony  bringing  your  name  into  this  matter? 

Mr.  McAdoo.   I  never  heard  that  statement. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  about  Wi 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Well,  it  is  not  true.  I  have  been  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  him  for  tlie  past  two  years. 

Mr.  (\\MPBELL.  Have  you  been  at  his  house  since  this  investigation 
started  { 
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Mr.  McAdoo.  I  have  not.  But  if  I  wanted  to  go  there,  I  would 
have  gone. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  had  a  talk  wnth  him  at  his  office  since 
this  investigation  started? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  have  not.  He  stands  on  his  own  bottom.  I  am 
capable  of  taking  care  of  myself. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  talked  with  him  at  any  time  about  the 
subject  matter  of  this  inquiry? 

ifr.  McAdoo.  I  have  not.  He  sent  me  a  letter  congratulating  me 
on  ray  interview  in  the  New  York  Times  to  which  I  replied,  sending 
him  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Henry.  I  have 
never  heard  from  him  since. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  been  in  the  market  in  the  last  two  years  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  The  last  time  I  ever  tried  to  beat  the  shell  game  was 
in  1907. 

Mr.  Campbell.  1907? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Yes,  sir.  I  took  a  little  flier  then  just  the  same  as  I 
would  guess  under  which  shell  the  pea  lay  at  a  country  fair. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  with  substantially  the  same  result? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  With  substantially  the  same  result.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  by  that  that  there  are  not  plenty  of  decent  men  in  Wall  Street 
and  plenty  of  decent  business  in  Wall  Street.  There  are  just  as  many 
decent  m^n  there  as  an\^vhere  els(». 

Mr.  Ca.mpbell.  Have*  you  had  an  account  or  speculated  through 
any  one  else  since  that  time  ? 

ilr.  McAdoo.  I  have  not.     If  I  wanted  to,  though,  I  would. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Ciiiperfield.  You  made  the  statement,  Mr.  McAdoo,  a  minute 
ago,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  statenients  of  Mr.  Lawson 
were  all  heai'sav.  I^t  mo  direct  vour  attention  to  this  one  further 
fact,  which  perhaps  you  have  covered  by  your  testimony.  Is  there 
any  particle  or  iota  of  truth  in  any  of  the  statements  pertaining  to 
this  matter  made  by  Mr.  Lawson  ? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  to 
you,  in  view  of  the  statement  whicli  you  made,  and  m  order  that  it 
may  go  into  the  record,  that  the  committee  very  carefully  attempted 
to  examine  Mr.  Lawson,  and  that  he  proved  to  be  an  obdurate  witness. 
He  was  apparently  not  disposed  to  ^ive  the  committee  the  benefit  of 
any  information  which  he  possessed,  except  general  charges. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Tlie  record  did  not  show  anything. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Oh,  vou  are  surely  in  error. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Well,  I  cfid  not  follow  the  record,  but  I  followed  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Ciiiperfield.  Well,  if  you  follow  the  record  you  will  see  that 
we  most  strenuously  endeavored  to  examine  him 

Mr.  McAdoo  (interposing).  Then  I  owe  the  committee  an  apology, 
because  my  entire  feeling  against  the  committee  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  I  thought  no  effort  was  made  to  go  back  of  these  charges. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  were  in  error,  because  the  committee  does 
not  want  to  draw  out  anv  matters  that  are  not  true. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  I  owe  tlie  committee  an  apologv  if  that  is  in  the 
record.     It  is  too  bad  the  newspapers  did  not  puf)lish  it. 
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The  CiiAiRMAX.  Mr.  McAdoo,  the  committee  will  furnish  vou  a 
printed  copy  of  the  record.  You  must  remember  that  several  have 
had  their  names  taken  in  vain,  and  the  newspapers  give  a  pretty  good 
account  of  it,  but  if  you  look  at  the  record  tnere  is  a  different  aspect. 
The  committee  interrogated  Mr.  Lawson  for  two  or  three  days  and 
he  refused  to  answer  a  great  many  questions. 

Mr.  McAdoo.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  papers  do  not  publish  those 
things.  They  are  too  intent  on  libeling  somebody  to  publish  any- 
thing. I  do  not  mean  all  of  them,  because  there  are  plenty  of  decent 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  the  committee  could  not 
undertake  to  control  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  McAdoo.  Oh,  you  can  not  do  that. 

The  QiAiRMAX.  Sometimes  thev  make  mistakes,  of  course. 

Mr.  McAdck).  1  will  give  you  a  little  example  which  will  amuse  the 
committee.  The  day  after  this  hearing,  I  iiad  among  other  news- 
pajjer  men  a  man  who  claimed  to  represent  the  New  \  ork  Trubunc, 
who  came  in  to  see  mc  and  interviewed  me.  When  he  got  through 
he  said,  *'By  the  way,  Mr.  McAdoo,  there  is  a  man  up  stairs  that  I 
just  called  on.  He  owes  me  some  money.  He  is  out.  Can  you  lend 
me  $2. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  stand  aside.  Mr.  Whipple,  who  is  your 
next  witness  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Boteler. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  J.  ALLEN  BOTELEB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  J.  Allen  Boteler. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  reside  ( 

Mr.  Boteler.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  occupation  or  business  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Clerk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  are  you  a  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  John  L.  Edwards  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  are  brokers  and  bankers  having  an  office  here 
in  Washington  ^ 

Mr.  Boteler.  Brokers,  but  not  bankers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Brokers  <f 

Mr.  Boteler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  wnth  them  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  About  15  months,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  the  duties  that  you  do  perform  and  have 
performed  for  that  firm  ( 

Mr.  Boteler.  The  accountancy  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  are  the  partners  of  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  John  L.  Edwards  and  Albert  P.  Madeira. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Those  two  gentlemen^ 

Mr.  Boteler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  active  management  of  business  is  in  their 
hands  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  are  your  duties  in  the  nature  of  accounting 
merely  ? 

Mr.  BoTELER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  take  orders  and  send  them^ 

Mr.  Boteler.  I  do  not  take  them  and  send  them,  but  I  take  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  take  them? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  not  what  is  known  as  a  customer  man,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Well,  our  business  is  a  small  one,  and  I  take  orders 
and  seepeople  and  talk  to  people. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  have  not  any  sjtrictly  limited  function? 

Mr.  Boteler.  No;  just  a  general  clerk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Ranisey  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  his  full  name? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Walter  P.  Ramsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Boteler.  I  should  say  about  a  year;  a  little  over  a  year, 
probably. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  in  what  connection  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  A  business  connection. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  had  he  been  a  customer  of  your  office  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  has  he  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  and  going 
out? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  frequently,  say  in  December,  was  he  accus- 
tomed to  call? 

Mr.  Boteler.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  sir.  I  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  incomings  and  outgoings  of  people. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  he  carrying  an  account  with  you  then  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Mr.  Whipple,  I  do  not  think,  without  counsel  here, 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  nave  a  right  to  disclose  the  business  of  the 
firm  or  not.     It  is  a  question  with  me 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  I  will  waive  that,  and  especiaUy  in 
recognition  of  your  position,  but  Mr.  Edwards  is  coming. 

Mr.  Boteler.  And  he  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  Mr.  Ramsey  himself  told  us — he  was  very 
frank  about  it — that  he  did,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  record  in 
that  respect.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  reinember  that  at 
any  time  in  December  Mr.  Ramsey  came  into  your  office  and  said 
anything  to  you  in  relation  to  a  peace  note  of  the  President,  or  some 
such  topic  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Well,  I  can  not  recall  the  date.  I  should  say  it 
was  in  December,  though,  that  Mr.  Ramsey  came  in  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  confirm  sometning  that  he  had  seen  in  another  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  other  office  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Mv  recollection  is  that  he  said  it  was  Connolly  & 
Co.,  F.A.ConnollvS:Co. 

^ir.  Whipple.  What  was  it  that  he  wanted  vou  to  confirm  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  that  he  saw  on  their 
bulletin  board  something  about  a  peace  note,  or  situation;  I  do  not 
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remember  whether  he  said  ''note"  or  not.  He  said,  ''Have  you  j^ot 
anything  in  confirmation  ?"  I  looked  on  our  bulletin  board  and  saw 
nothing,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  anything.  He  said,  "I  want 
to  confirm  it  if  I  can." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  that  at  a  time  before  you  had  heard  anything 
about  a  peace  note  of  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  I  did  not  know  a  thing  about  a  peace  not^. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  he  said  was — although  I  understand  you 
have  not  a  clearly  articulated  idea  of  it — but  it  was  something  about 
a  peace  note  or  peace  movement  i 

Mr.  Boteler.  Peace  movement,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  "Whipple.  Now,  did  he  say  he  had  seen  it  on  the  bulletin  board 
at  Connolly's  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  My  recollection  is  that  he  saw  it  at  Connolly's  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  may  have  been  that  they  told  him'  something 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  He  mav  have  overheard  it,  but  mv  recollection  is 
that  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  W^HIPPLE.  And  he  asked  you  if  you  had  any  news  confirming  it  i 

Mr.  Boteler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  said,  '^Nothing?" 

Mr.  Boteler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  that  later  that  day  or  the  next 
day  you  did  see  the  publication  of  a  so-called  peace  note  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  Several  davs  afterwards  I  remember  there  w^as  a 
peace  note. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  how  many  days  aften^'ard  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understand  you  so  say — or  at  least  you  told  nio 
this  morning  over  the  telephone — that  your  mind  was  not  entirely 
distinct  as  to  details,  but  you  remembered  his  inquiry  about  a  peace 
note  or  movement,  that  he  had  gotten  some  information  from  Con- 
nolly and  wanted  to  confirm  it  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  could  not  confirm  it  because  you  knew 
nothing  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  you  tell  the  time  of  day  when  he  was  in  and 
asked  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  When  he  was  in  and  asked  me  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boteler.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection,  either  the  time 
of  day  or  the  date. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  whether  it  was  forenoon  or  afternoon? 

Mr.  Boteler.  No.     I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  there  any  general  rumor  in  Edwards  &  Co.  on 
December  '20  that  the  President  was  going  to  deliver  a  peace  note  on 
the  succeeding  day  ? 

Mr.  Boteler.  1  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  stand  aside. 
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TESTIMONT   OF   MB.    BBUCE   £.   CLABK. 

(The  witness  was  swoni  by  the  chainnan.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  fuU  name,  Mr.  Clark  i 

Mr.  (Yark.  Bniee  E.  Clark. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  in  the  life  insurance  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  t 

Mr.  (Yark.  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  resident  of  Washington  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Since  11)12. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  where  did  you  live  before  that '( 

Mr.  Ctark.  1  was  bom  in  Illinois  and  I  lived  in  (^^lorado  for 
seven  years — for  six  years. 

Mr.  Wiuppi.F.  And  you  have  been  in  the  life  insurance  business 
here  for  so  7^e  ti  ne — five  veal's  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  no,  sir;  three  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Three  years  i 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W^hipple.  Where  do  you  reside  in  Washington  I 

Mr.  Clark.  2219  California  Street. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wliere  is  your  office  \ 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  Southern  Building. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  been  referred  to  in  the  record  thus  far  as 
a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Boiling. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  not  brothers-in-law.  Mis  wife  and  my  wife 
are  sisters. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  n  arried  sisters^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  have  known  hiui  for  soire  tin  e  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  of  any  occasion  when  you  were 
present  at  an  interview  between  Mr.  Boiling  and  one  of  his  employees  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  memory ^of 
it,  stating  first  if  you  recollect  when  it  occurred? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  last  Wednesday  afternoon,  I  think-  well,  I  think 
it  was  last  Wednesday;  that  is  of  last  week.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the 
day  after  Mr.  Connolly  testified  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Whipple,  Did  you  know  what  Mr.  Connolly  had  testified  to 
at  the  time? 

Mr.  ("lark.  I  had  only  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.     Now  proceed. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  I  was  sitting  in  the  office  looking  over  the  board  to  see 

how  the  market  closed.     It  was   about  3.15.     Mr.   Boiling  called 

Mr.  Roper  and  said,  "Mr.  Roper,  did  Mr.  Essary  give  you  any  infor- 

mationr'     And  Roper  said,  "Yes,  he  did,  and  I  sent  it.'**     That 
w«s  all. 

Mr.  Whihile.  Was  that  all  Hie  conversation^ 

Mr.  (Yark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  talked  with  Mr.  Boiling  before  that  with 
IV  feronce  to  the  subject  matter  as  involving  his  firm,  and  perliaps 
hiirisolf  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.     I  was  very  careful  not  to. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  has  been  said  you  were  a  customer  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  stating  it,  I  think 
the  committee  would  be  interested  to  know  whether  on  December 
20  or  in  any  of  the  preceding  days,  you  made  short  sales  of  any 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  in  the  city  on  those  dates. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  your  reply  is  that  you  did  not  make  short 
sales  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  then  carrying  any  stock  which  had  been 
sold  short? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  had  been  your  habit,  if  you  had  acquired  one, 
with  regard  to  seUing  the  market  short  i     Had  you  ever  done  it  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  never  have  acquired  such  a  habit. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  ever  sold  shares  short,  as  the  term  is? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  I  sold  Steel  short  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  during  the  year  1916? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  I  sold  a  little  Ttah  short  about  the  13th  of 
December,  and  I  got  burned  on  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  you  mean  by  burned  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  went  up  on  me  and  I  covered  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  a  loss? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  cover  it  ( 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  I  covered  it  the  same  day,  on  the  13th. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  shares? 

Mr.  Clark.   100  shares. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  mudi  did  you  lose? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  I  lost  aboiit  $125. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  on  the  13th  of  December^ 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  was  on  the  13th.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  of  any  other 
activity  on  what  is  called  the  short  side  of  the  market  during 
December  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  is  the  only  transaction  of  that  kind  that 
I  made. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  vou  deal  in  Steel  at  all  during  December  ^ 
Was  there  any  Steel  on  your  account  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  there  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  much  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  up  until  the  13th  I  had  some  200  or  300  shares. 
I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  vou  sell  it  t  If  vou  would  rather  get  it 
accurately  froTu  your  acccmnts,  I  think  the  conmiittee  would  rather 
have  it  in  some  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  Cl.vkk.   1  do  not  hesitate  to  show  my  accounts  to  the  ccuumittce, 

Mr.  Wiupri.K..    Do  you  happen  to  hi.vo  them^ 

Mr.  Clauk.   No. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  we  would  prefer,  if  it  is  possible,  if  tne  com- 
mittee think  that  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  record,  they  will  notify 
you  an<l  listen  to  any  objection,  if  yt)U  have  any. 

The  CiLMKMAN.  Mr.  Whipp\^  I  think  we  will  have  that  when  the 
clerk  comes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well.  If  it  has  been  inspected,  then  I  do  not 
need  to  ask  anything  further  about  [t. 

Did  you  se-1  the  vSteel  that  you  were  carrying  on  any  information 
tliat  you  had  wnth  regard  to  the  prospects  of  peace  or  the  President 
issuing  a  peace  notc'i! 

Mr.  Clark.  1  think  I  closed  my  account,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
with  the  exception  of  some  Chesapeake  c^  Ohio  shares  tnat  I  was 
carrving,  on  a  rumor  that  Germany  had  issued  a  peace  note  of  some 
sort. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see. 

Mr.  (/LARK.  It  was  about  the  13th  or  14th  of  December,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  sold  stocks  that  you  were  carrying  on 
tl'iU  rumor? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  .iiir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  were  only  carry hig  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
after  that  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Until-  -1  thuik  that  wrs  n'l  I  was  carrying. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  WeV',  1  will  ask  you  if  you  sold  any  stocks  or  closed 
any  accounts  in  which  you  were  interested  because  of  i  dvance  infor- 
mation that  the  President  of  the  Ignited  States  was  about  to  issue  a 
peace  note  t 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  was  not  trading  at  that  time.  I 
WHS  in  (Chicago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wlien  did  you  go  to  (liicago  and  when  did  you 
•return? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  left  Washhigton  on  the  15th  of  December -I  think  it 
was  the  15th.  I  was  suumioned  there  on  account  of  the  serious  illness 
of  my  father,  and  I  remained  until  the  4th  of  January. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.  S(3  you  were  not  here  during  the  period  of 
time  in  which  we  are  inquiring? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  long  have  vou  been  dealing  in  stocks,  Mr. 
Clark  i 

Mr.  Clark.  1  think  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Before  the  organization  of  the  firm  of  (\)nnolly  & 
Co.  with  what  brokers  did  you  do  business? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  crpcned  an  account  first  with  Harriman  &  Co.,  and 
then  I  moved  to  Edwards  &  C/O.,  and  in  August  I  moved  my  account 
to  Connolly  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  1  will  show  you  for  your  own  inspection-  I  do  not 
care  to  have  it  marked,  because  I  do  not  care  to  have  it  go  into  the 
record — to  refresh  your  recollection  whether  that  is  a  statement  of 
you  stock  transactions  during  the  period  named  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  This  No.  8  looks  Hke  it  might  be  my  account. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  That  has  been  given  to  the  committee  as  being  your 
account. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  And  I  wish  now  you  would  state  whether  that  is 
an  accurate  statement  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is.     I  can  verify  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Well,  I  do  not  care  about  that.  I  merely  wish  to 
ask  you  next  whether  or  not  that  shows  that  you  did  not  sell  short, 
but  that  you  were  long  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  shows  transactions  of  something  like  1,000 
shares  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  in  your  stock  transactions  were 
you  acting  solely  and  only  in  your  own  interest  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  No  one  had  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
you  in  your  transaction  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Nor  fm^nished  you  money  with  which  to  conduct 
transactions  ? 

Mr.  Clajrk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Lenroot,  what  do  you  mean  by  '*  during  that 
l)eriod''? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  From  the  7th  of  December  until  what  time? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  L5th  is  the  last  time  on  here. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  say  you  went  to  Chicago  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  left  Washingjton,  I  think  it  was,  on  the  15th.  It 
may  have  been  the  14th.  I  know  I  arrived  in  Chicago  Saturday 
morniu":,  whatever  day  that  was. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions?    You  are  excused. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  HIBBS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr,  Whipple.  Mr.  Hibbs,  wiD  vou  give  vour  full  name  i 

Mr.  HiBBs.  W.  B.  Hibbs. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  business  or  occu))ation  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Broker. 

Ml*.  Whipple.  How  long  h  ive  you  followed  that  l>usiness  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  About  25  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Wrtshington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  iSse  you  a  lifelong  r(»sid(Mit  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  has  this  covend  the  full  period  of  your  busi- 
n(»ss  activities  here  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  1  niv  jui  the  stock  brokerage  business 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Pmctii:  llv;  ves,  sir.  As  a  small  bov  I  went  into 
])usiness.     1  establi^lu'd  a  firm  ])efore  1  was  19. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  was  that  in  some,  other  business? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  In  this  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  this  business  ? 
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Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  continuously  in  all  these  years  you  have 
conducted  this  stock  business  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  is  your  office  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  In  the  Hibbs  Building,  on  Fifteenth  Street. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  firm,  or  who  were  in 
December  last  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Mr.  Spaid  is  the  only  other  member.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Spaid. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  do  you  divide  the  work  in  connection  with 
your  business  ?  I  merely  want  to  know  wlio  takes  care  of  the  finan- 
cial end  and  who  takes  care  of  your  customers  and  meets  them  and 
knows  them  ? 

Mr.  Hcbbs.  Mr.  Spaid  is  the  most  active  man.  He  stands  at  the 
front  window  and  has  charge  of  the  security  vaults  and  meets  every- 
body that  comes  in.  I  have  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  stock  exchange  seat  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  your  stock  exchange  member  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  I  am  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  take  it  you  do  not  execute  the  orders  that  you 
receive  on  the  floor  but  that  you  have  some  wire  connection,  per- 
haps with  some  New  York  firm  or  firms  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  I  have  five  different  wires  to  New  York;  five  di^^'erent 
firms. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  who  those 
firms  are  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  S.  B.  Chapin  &  Co.,  Clark,  Childs  &  Co.,  E.  &  C.  Ran- 
dolph, Hutton,  Logan  &  Bryan. 

Mr.  Whipple,  ^e  those  all  of  them  large  leased  wire  houses,  as 
the  term  goes  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Logan  &  Bryan  is  the  largest  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  The  largest  as  to  the  wire  system,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  perhaps  not  the  largest  in  their  dealings. 
Which  house  do  you  use  more  than  the  others,  if  there  is  one  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  S.  B.  Chapin  is  our  principal  man.  We  have  with  them 
a  direct  private  wire  with  no  loops.  The  other  wires  we  are  on  a 
system  with  others. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  are  you  on  a  system  with  others  in  connection 
with  the  Chapin  wire  as  well  as  your  private  exclusive  wire  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Well,  we  can  reach  all  of  Chapin's  correspondents 
through  other  parts  of  the  country  after  we  get  to  New  York,  but  our 
wire  from  New  York  is  a  private  wire  between  Washington  and  New 
York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  the  case  of  one  firm,  they  have  what  they  call  the 
southern  wire,  which  connects  with  other  correspondents  here  and 
also  an  exclusive  wire  to  Washington,  but  your  arrangement  is  not 
that? 
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Mr.  HiBBS.  Not  with  Chapin, 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  simply  a  direct  wire  from  Washington  to 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  the  one  over  which  you  do  the  largest  part 
of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  what  is  the  general  character  of  your  business, 
if  you  do  not  mind  telling  the  committee  ?  Is  it  investment  buying 
or  carrying  stocks  on  margin,  as  it  is  called,  for  your  customers? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  WeU,  we  do  a  great  deal  of  both,  and  the  volume  is 
considerable  in  its  total.  But  the  individual  accounts  in  Washington 
are  not  very  large.  There  is  considerable  investment  business  done, 
more  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  buying  outright  and  paying  for  the 
certificates  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  much  larger  mai^ins 
that  have  been  exacted  on  account  of  the  erratic  movement  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  your  customers  give  you  orders,  you  have 
them  executed  on  the  exchange,  and  order  out  the  certificates,  and 
then  your  customers  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  In  full. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  pay  for  them  in  advance,  and  you  deliver  the 
certificates  to  your  customers,  and  that  is  all  you  have  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  With  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  With  the  margin  accounts,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
do  not  order  out  the  certificates.  They  are  carried  for  you  in  New- 
York? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  make  your  arrangements  with  your  corres- 
pondents there  for  them  to  carry  the  stock  for  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  are  responsible  to  your  customers  for  the 
production  of  their  certificates  if  they  desire  them  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  Now  what  is  your  custom  or  habit,  if  you  have  any, 
with  regard  to  giving  information  to  your  correspondents,  or  any  of 
them,  of  events  transpiring  in  Washington  which  are  likely  to  affect 
the  market  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  There  is  very  little  of  that.  The  most  of  our  informa- 
tion, and  the  most  of  the  information  that  the  customer  looks  for, 
is  New  York  information.  We  have  a  bulletin  board  and  we  are 
receiving  telegrams  naturally  over  these  various  wires  continuously 
from  10  o'clock  until  3,  and  they  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  it  is  rarely  that  a  message  goes  from  Washington  to  New 
York.  I  mean  comparatively.  We  send  a  summary  of  what  might 
be  news  in  the  event  of  something  special  going  on  in  the  way  of 
legislation  or  something  like  that,  to  New  York.  But  New  'fork 
does  not  get  very  much  out  of  Washington  in  the  way  of  news  by 
way  of  our  office.     We  get  considerable  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  I  understand,  they  are  constantly  sending  mes- 
sages over  their  wires  which  you  post  in  your  office  for  the  use  of  your 
customers  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Coming  directly  to  the  20th  of  December  last,  did 

Jou  send  to  New  York  Trom  Washington  on  that  day  any  messages 
aving  to  do  with  the  issuance  of  a  peace  note  by  the  rresident  or  any 
such  tning  connected  remotely  witn  it  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  Since  this  inquiry  I  have  found  that  I  have  answered 
an  inquiry  from  New  York.  1  sent  nothing  voluntarily.  I  had  an 
inquiry  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  it  seems  to  me,  from  one  of  the 
wires,  and  I  answered  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  provided  yourself  with  the  means  for 
ascertaining  here  in  Washington  what  is  going  on  that  may  affect  the 
stock  market  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  No,  sir.  I  have  had  for  a  great  many  years  some  one 
who  is  around  the  Capitol  who  I  could  call  up  and  ask  questions  that 
might  be  asked  me  from  my  various  correspondents,  particularly 
pertaining  to  the  disposition  of  one  bill  or  another  or  some  measures 
in  Congress  that  rumors  get  out  about,  and  they  ask  me  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  what  I  know  about  it.  I  have  for  a  great  many 
years  kept  in  touch  with  some  one  person  whose  business  it  is  to  be 
around  and  gather  news,  so  as  to  gather  the  information  and  answer 
it  for  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  some  one  engaged  for  that  purpose  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Mr.  Messenger. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  nis  full  name? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  N.  O.  Messenger.     I  do  not  know  his  full  name. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  has  he  been  employed  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  Mr.  Messenger  has  allowed  me  that  privilege  a  good 
many  years.     I  do  not  know  how  many  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  he  a  reporter? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Oh,  yas;  he  is  a  newspaper  man.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  call  him  a  reporter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  his  assignments  ?  I  mean  connected  with 
what  newspaper  or  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  Mr.  Messenger  ever  since  I  have  known  him,  I  think, 
has  been  on  The  Star  staff. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  local  paper? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  Washington  Evening  Star? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Has  he  any  other  connection  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  I  think  he  had  some  connection  at  the  same  time  with 
some  news  bureaus  at  New  York,  or  he  did  have.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  had  at  this  time  or  not. 

Mr.  Whipple .N  Was  this  engagement  one  for  which  you  paid  him 
a  compensation  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  It  varied  at  times.  If  Congress  would  adjourn  and 
there  was  nothing  doing,  he  understood  there  was  nothing  to  do.  If 
he  was  put  to  any  expense  in  consequence  of  my  inquiries,  I  felt  that 
he  should  be  compensated. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  fact  in  regard  to  compensation  during 
December  ? 
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Mr.  HiBBS.  Just  a  nominal  sum  that  was  paid  him  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  when  he  could  be  called  upon  and  asked  questions 
without  annoyance. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  during  December  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  will  you  inform  the  committee  what  was  the 
first  that  you  heard  on  the  20th  with  regard  to  a  peace  movement 
or  a  peace  note  or  anything  having  to  do  with  peace  in  connection 
with  any  movement  of  the  Executive  Department  or  the  State  De- 
partment in  W^ashington  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  I  had  not  heard  or  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  any- 
thing I  had  heard,  if  I  did,  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Before  I  pursue  that  further,  may  I  ask  if  you  have 
any  representatives  at  any  other  departments  than  what  you  have 
stated  m  regard  to  Mr.  Messenger  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  No;  he  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Messenger  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  oflBce  or  at  the  State  De- 
partment, or  whether  he  had  an  assignment  at  the  White  House,  or 
just  what  his  duties  were  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Messenger  was  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  his  activities  included 
going  to  the  White  House  or  to  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  I  think  not.  The  Star  has  other  representatives  at  the 
White  House,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  assume  that  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  object  to  stating  Mr.  Messenger's  com- 
pensation during  the  month  of  December  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Messenger  was  allowed  to 
draw  during  the  session  of  Congress  when  he  could  be  called  upon  at 
the  Capitol  to  answer  these  questions  from  time  to  time,  probably  a 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  not  to  exceed  $100  a  month. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  to  exceed  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  ?  And  at 
other  times,  when  Congress  was  not  in  session,  you  think  that  he 
either  received  nothing  or  a  nominal  amount  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  20th.  You  say  that  if  you 
did  hear  anything  about  a  peace  movement  it  did  not  impress  you 
during  the  forenoon  until  you  heard  something  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  broker,  whether  or  not  you 
recognized  or  realized  that  a  pronouncement  bv  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  peace,  an  offer  of  meaiation,  or  a  communi- 
cation which  he  might  make  to  the  belligerents,  would  be  a  stock- 
market  factor;  and  if  so,  which  way  it  would  have  an  influence  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  It  would  depend  very  largely  upon  when  such  a  state- 
ment was  made,  and  how\  It  would  depend  also  very  largely  upon 
the  condition  of  the  market  at  the  time,  and  how  it  was  being  aflfected 
by  other  conditions. 

"Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  me  direct  your  mind  back  to  December  20, 
as  the  market  conditions  and  other  conditions  existed  at  that  time, 
if  you  can  project  your  thoughts  back  to  that  time.  What  wa&  your 
feeling  on  that  day,|and  a  day  or  two  previous,  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
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Stock  market  of  such  an  announcement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  dealing  with  the  question  of  peace,  or  obviously 
intended  to  promote  peace  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Well,  tnat  was  common  rumor  and  was  generally  dis- 
cussed by  people  who  were  conversant  with  market  affairs  for  a  week 
before  December  20. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  quite  reaUze  that,  but  you  do  not  observe  my 
question.  My  question  is  as  to  what  effect  such  an  announcement 
would  have  had,  in  your  opinion,  at  that  time,  and  which  way? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  It  would  have  been  very  pronounced,  if  it  was  the 
first  intimation  of  it;  but  on  that  day,  the  reason  I  did  not  pay,  and 
would  not  have  paid,  any  attention  particularly  to  a  message  of  that 
kind,  was  that  it  was  rather  old. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Perhaps  I  am  not  putting  it  clearly  enough.  Was 
it  the  thought  among  brokers  that  anvthing  that  tended  to  promote 
peace,  or  the  coming  of  peace,  would  break  the  market  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  That  would  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  market 
also. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WeU,  I  say,  as  of  December  20. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  I  do  not  think  the  peace  note  on  December  20  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  market. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  when  it  was  announced  the  next  morning  the 
market  went  up  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  The  market  went  up  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  After  it  was  announced  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  The  same  as  it  did  when  they  announced  the  break 
with  Germany.     The  market  went  up  5  points. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  noticed  it  went  off  during  the  afternoon  of 
December  20. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  know  that  the  WaU  Street  Journal  said 
that  it  was  on  account  of  rumors  from  Washington  over  private 
wires  in  regard  to  a  peace  note? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  That  is  the  reason  I  say,  when  the  general  announce- 
ment was  made,  when  it  became  public  property,  in  the  press,  the 
market  recovered;  the  market  went  higher.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  before  the  announcement  was  maae,  and  during 

Eart  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  December  20,  before  the  public 
new  of  it,  the  market  went  off  rapidly  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  It  had  been  going  off  rapidly  for  a  week.  It  went 
off  more  rapidly  on  the  14th  than  the  20th. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  had  not  been  going  off  very  rapidly  the  18th  and 
20th? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Well,  the  tendency  of  the  market  was  down  for  a  week 
or  two,  a  week  or  ten  days  anvway. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  said  that  you  got  an  inquiry  from  New 
York  about  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  according  to  your  best  recollection  that  is 
the  first  you  heard  in  regard  to  the  rresident  taking  an  active  hand 
in  issuing  a  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  this  the  paper,  or  did  you  furnish  my  associate 
with  this  ? 
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Mr.  HiBBS.  One  of  your  representatives  came  to  my  office  and  my 
partner  told  him  to  go  into  the  file  room  and  take  anything  he  foimd 
there.     I  think  this  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  correctly  stated  your  readiness  to  give 
this  committee  the  fullest  information  you  can. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir.  All  mv  business  is  of  record  and  can  be  had 
just  the  same  as  this  was.  Vour  representative  went  into  my  file 
room  and  took  the  jackets  of  the  dinerent  things  mentioned,  and  I 
understand  this  is  one  of  the  several  messages  he  took. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  attitude  is  so  commendable  that  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  This  paper  is  an  inquiry  from  Ben  Bryan,  of  Logan  & 
Bryan,  about  noon  December  20. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  do  you  fix  the  date  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  This  is  a  telegram  from  New  York,  addressed  to 
W.  B.  H.,  signed  Ben  Bryan,  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Bryan,  of  the 
firm  of  Logan  &  Bryan,  who  are  brokers  in  New  York,  with  which 
we  have  this  wire.     It  was  sent  at  11.50.     It  says: 

We  bear  that  prominent  newspaper  men  have  been  notified  by  the  White  Houbb 
to  attend  conference  on  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  a  peace  propaganda. 
Can  you  verify? 

Ben  Bryan. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  remember  that 
was  practically  what  Mr.  Sterling,  of  Logan  &  Bryan,  testified  to  in 
New  York,  that  there  was  a  rumor  around  that  on  Christmas  Day 
there  was  to  be  a  gathering  of  newspaper  men  to  listen  to  a  peace 
prf>paganda. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  MacMillan  testified,  I  beUeve,  that  he  sent  some 
such  message  from  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  We  traced  it  from  Sterling  finally  to  Mac- 
Millan, and  that  is  where  we  left  it  in  New  York. 

Now,  having  received  that,  which  I  understand  is  the  first  knowl- 
edge that  you  had  on  the  subject  matter  which  you  can  reproduce  in 
memory,  what  did  you  do,  Mr.  Hibbs  ? 

Mr.  IIiBBs.  Do  you  want  the  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  The  answer  reads: 

The  President  receives  the  newspaper  men  each  Monday,  but  I  can  not  confirm 
anything  like  you  state.  The  best  informed  ones  here  state  ne  would  not  announce  it, 
even  though  he  intended  doing  it.    That  is,  to  promulgate  a  peace  propaganda. 

Mr.  CiiiPERFiELD.  What  is  the  hour  of  that  1 

Mr.  Hibbs.  11.50. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  hour  of  the  answer? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Oh,  it  was  immediate.  It  went  right  back  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Whipple,  That  is,  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Oh,  no;  the  answer  went  back  an  hour  later,  12.54.  I 
beg  your  pardon.  There  was  evidently  some  inquiry  made,  probably 
through  Mr.  Messenger.  That  would  be  the  ordinary  course.  We 
would  probably  call  Mr.  Messenger  over  the  telepnone  and  ask 
whether  he  heard  anything.  That  would  have  been  done  in  a  per- 
functory way  by  one  of  the  clerks.  I  did  not  call  up  Mr.  Messenger 
myself.  That  is  probably  the  way  my  office  handled  it.  I  did  not 
write  the  answer  to  it. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Would  the  committee  like  to  have  that  marked  as 
an  exhibit? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  should  go  in  the  record  or  should  be 
marked  as  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  reply  starts  with  the  symbols  B.  B. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Ben  Bryan.     It  is  signed  B.  B. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  refers  to  the  address  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  W.  B.  H.  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  That  is  the  waj  that  everything  that  goes  out  of  our 
office  is  signed.  It  is  my  initials.  But  Mr.  Spaid  might  have  sent 
it  or  anybody  who  called  Mr.  Messenger,  or  anybody  who  had 
authority  to  send  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  you  teU  the  committee  the  name  of  the  person 
who  actually  sent  it  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  I  am  quite  positive  Mr.  Spaid  wrote  the  answer, 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  he  did  in  the 
matter  of  inquiring  as  to  the  facts  on  which  he  could  base  the  reply  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  My  impression  is  that  he  called  Mr.  Messenger.  Tliat 
would  be  the  natural  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  must  have  called  Mr.  Messenger  between 
11.50  and  12.54,  within  that  hour? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr,  Spaid,  I  take  it,  is  down  at  your  office  now 
trying  to  attend  to  busmess  while  you  are  away  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  as  to  inquiring 
a  little  more  specifically  of  Mi*.  Snaid  as  to  just  where  he  got  this 
information  which  was  transmitted?  i\jid  in  order  to  pass  upon  the 
proposition  I  had  better  read  a  little  more  distinctly  just  wnat  the 
answer  was: 

*'The  President  receives  the  newspaper  men  each  Monday,  but  I 
can  not  confirm  anything  like  you  state.  The  best  informed  ones 
here  say  he  would  not  announce  it  oven  though  he  was  intending  to 
do  that.     That  is,  to  promulgate  a  peace  propaganda.'' 

Apparently  inquiries  were  made  and  very  liKely  Mr.  Messenger 
coula  tell  who  'Hne  best  informed  ones"  were. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  No.  I  think  that  is  assuming — at  least  I  would 
assume — that  Mr.  Spaid  in  writing  that  after  asking  Mr.  Messenger, 
considered  that  Mr.  Messenger  was  the  best  informed,  from  the  infor- 
mation that  he  got;  that  after  asking  Mr.  Messenger  about  it,  he 
considered  that  was  the  best  he  could  get,  because  he  is  very  reliable 
and  dependable  and  has  the  confidence  of  public  men  generally  and 
they  have  confidence  in  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  Mr.  Spaid's  contribution  might  be  helpful. 
I  would  like  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  committee  about  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  is  purely  negative  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  it  is  entirely  negative;  but  it  might  be  of  value 
to  see  who  he  consulted  with.  I  ought  to  say  this,  however,  that  Mr. 
Messenger  was  here  prepared  to  testify  this  morning,  except  that  he 
had  an  imperative  engagement  at  some  department,  and  is  coming 
later  in  the  day  to  testify.  Possibly  we  might  postpone  any  request 
of  Mr.  Spaid  until  after  Mr.  Messenger  has  thrown  ught  on  this  sub- 
ject. 
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The  Chaibman.  We  can  get  Mr.  Spaid  in  a  few  moments  after  you 
return? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  told  him  that  imless  I 
saw  some  indication  of  my  being  kept  here — that  is,  if  I  could  get  on 
the  stand  early  this  morning — ^he  could  go  away  on  the  11.50  train  to 
Pennsylvania.  He  could  be  here  to-morrow  morning.  He  would  be 
back  in  the  morning.  He  could  be  back  by  11  o*<3ock.  He  could 
come  here  in  the  mominff. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Hibbs  was  kind  enough  to  give  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  committee,  or  permit  him  to  take,  a  number  of  bulle- 
tins of  other  dates  showing  the  general  character  of  the  matters  which 
his  house  sent  out.  Here  is  one  dated  on  the  21st,  one  on  the  22dy 
and  some  other  dates  that  do  not  readily  appear.  I  think  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  would  be  subserved  ii  they  were  looked  over 
Dy  the  members  and  you  could  then  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  whether 
they  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  They  show  the  general 
character  of  such  information  as  Mr.  Messenger  afforded,  I  think,  and 
that  bears  upon  the  general  character  of  his  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Tnese  were  telegraphed  to  New  York  over  some 
of  your  private  wires? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  just  given  out  as  a  news  summary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  While  these  are  being  inspected,  let  me  ask  you 
this:  Do  you  remember  an  occasion  wien  our  ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Gerard,  came  to  your  house  to  transact  some  business, 
either  with  or  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Tumulty  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  prefer  to  tell  to  the  committee  privately 
the  character  of  the  business,  or  do  you  want  to  tell  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  it  to  anybody,  that  or 
anvthing  else  that  happened  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Exactly.  That  nas  been  referred  to  in  the  record 
heretofore,  and  some  comment  has  been  made  upon  it.  I  suggest,  if 
you  have  no  objection,  that  you  tell  the  committee  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Hibbs.  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Tumulty  one  morning, 
well,  about  noon,  because  it  referred  to  lunch,  and  he  asked  me  if  1 
would  not  come  over  to  the  Shoreham  for  lunch  and  meet  Mr.  Gerard. 
I  said  no,  that  I  would  not  do  that.     He  said : 

Well  Mr.  Gerard  is  ^oin^  back  to  New  York  to-morrow  or  to-night,  and  he  has  to 
sail  on  Tuesday  morning,  if  possible,  and  he  has  some  business,  some  bonding  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  and  it  would  facilitate  him  somewhat  if  he  could  see  you  and  talk 
to  you  about  it  so  as  to  get  the  matter  under  way  before  he  got  over  to  New  York, 
ao  that  he  could  be  through  in  time  to  sail  on  Tuesday  morning. 

It  was  not  a  transaction,  it  was  more  of  an  inquiry,  so  that  he  could 
attend  to  his  business  before  he  got  to  New  York.  I  said  that  under 
the  circumstances  I  would  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Gerard  come  to  my 
office  if  he  wanted  to  do  it,  that  I  did  not  feel  like  going  to  the  hotel 
to  talk  about  it.  So  Mr.  Tumulty  said,  *'We  will  be  over  after 
lunch.''  That  was  the  first  visit  that  Mr.  Tumulty  had  ever  made  to 
my  office,  and  the  last.  Mr.  Gerard  stayed  there  m  my  private  office 
with  Mr.  Tumultv  for  probably  15  or  20  minutes,  possibly  half  an 
hour,  and  I  founcl  out  what  he  wanted.  I  did  some  telegraphing  for 
him,  and  I  put  several  members  of  my  New  York  house  at  his  disposal 
to  facilitate  the  ambassador  when  he  arrived  in  New  York  the  next 
day.     I  had  no  business  with  him,  however.     I  helped  him  to  do  what 
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he  wanted  to  do  with  his  own  bankers  in  New  York,  or  brokers  in 
New  York.  I  understand  he  did  sail  on  the  following  Tuesday 
morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Regan,  Mr. 
James  B.  Regan,  of  New  York  City,  has  been  mentioned  either  in 
the  record  or  otherwise  as  having  nad  a  transaction  through  your 
house  ?     What  do  you  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  ifiBBS.  He  has.  I  know  him.  But  very  seldom  and  not 
since  this  peace  propaganda  was  on  the  carpet.  The  last  transac- 
tion I  had  with  him  was  in  November,  and  that  was  just  an  opinion. 
He  was  down  here  after  election  and  he  made  one  trade  wnile  he 
was  here  and  sold  it  out  through  his  New  York  house  when  he  got 
back.     I  had  no  open  account  with  Mr.  Regan,  and  I  never  had. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  was  he  introduced  to  your  New  York  house  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Oh,  I  had  known  him  for  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  he  was  known  up  there  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  that  the  only  transaction  within  the  year? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  It  is  the  onlv  one  within  probably  six  months.  I 
think  he  was  down  here  probably  in  the  summer  and  made  a  similar 
transaction.  I  was  not  here.  I  was  in  New  York  at  the  time  he  was 
down  here.  He  made  a  transaction  while  he  was  here  and  probably 
gave  uphis  New  York  brokers  for  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  the  committee  approve,  I  will  have  this  Bryan 
communication  of  inquiry  and  the  reply  marked  as  an  exhibit. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Has  the  committee  any  direction  in  regard  to  these 
other  papers  ?    Have  you  seen  them,  Mr.  Bennett  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  them  marked  as  exhibits  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  possibly  they  ought  to  be  within  the 
control  of  the  committee,  but  I  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
ought  to  be  made  apart  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Tnen  that  will  be  the  order. 

(Thejpaper  referred  to  is  marked  Exhibit,  Hibbs,  No.  1.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Hibbs,  the  committee  requested  in  New  York 
of  all  the  principal  brokers  there  certain  specific  information  as  to 
their  customers  and  people  who  dealt  in  the  market,  especially  during 
this  period  of  the  week  of  the  18th  of  December,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  would  like  the  same  information  from  the 
Washington  brokers.  This  involved  giving  a  list  of  all  the  customers 
that  were  on  your  books  covering  a  particular  period,  a  part  of  the 
inauiry  being  to  find  out  how  any  people  in  the  Government  or  offi- 
cial life  who  might  have  had  advance  information  and  controlled 
their  stock  market  activities  in  that  way.  Would  you  have  any 
objecting  to  furnishing  that  information  ? 

Mr.  HiBBs.  I  am  covered  by  that  demand  from  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  by  agreement  with  this  committee.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  received  notice  from  them  to 
furnish  such  information. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  have  you  sent  in  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  I  have  it  prepared.  You  are,  of  course,  famihar  with 
the  kind  of  statement  that  came  before  the  clearing  house  com- 
mittee. The  first  would  have  taken  six  months  to  prepare.  The 
second  was  a  little  better,  and  the  last  one,  the  third,  is  much  easier 
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to  prepare,  and  will  undoubtedly  cover  everything  and  anything 
that  this  committee  could  possibly  be  benefited  by.  For  instance, 
you  say  you  want  all  names.  I  have  nearly  a  thousand  open  accounts 
m  my  office  and  it  would  not  be  of  the  sUghtest  use  to  this  committee 
to  have  any  of  them  in  my  case  and  in  any  case.  One  per  cent  of 
them  would  not  throw  the  sUghtest  light  on  any  account.  Now, 
if  we  had  to  make  a  trial  balance  as  of  the  date  of  all  our  accounts  it 
would  take  us 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  That  is  all  waived. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  That  is  all  out  now  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Now,  you  bring  it  down  to  this  question  of  an  account 
that  would  amoimt  to  a  thousand  shares  in  one  day.  You  would 
not  want  to  wade  through  an  office  with  odd  lots  of  a  hundred  shares 
or  less. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  has  all  been  arranged,  Mr.  Hibbs. 

Mr.  Hibbs.  That  is  right.     I  am  trying  to  tell  you 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  That  was  arranged  before  we  left 
New  York. 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Now,  your  last  inquiry  calls  for  transactions  of  a 
thousand  shares  or  more,  and  that  between  certain  dates,  which  could 
only  be  of  service  to  you;  you  would  not  want  to  go  back  and  get 
things  prior  to  this  tune.  I  have  that  and  could  furnish  it  to  tnis 
committee  here  without  going  back  through  the  clearing  house  or  the 
stock  exchange,  with  their  permission,  and  would  be  ^lad  to  show  it  to 

?ou.  I  have  not  got  it  with  me  now.  It  is  very  simple  and  small, 
here  were  no  shorts  in  it,  and  there  were  only  five  or  six  of  them 
which  had  transactions  to  the  amount  of  1,000  shares  or  more  in  a 
day.  I  think  most  of  our  business  in  Washington  is  not  of  the 
thousand-share  orders. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  committee  desires  the  names  of  the  customers, 
whether  they  had  a  thousand  shares  or  not,  so  that  they  might  know 
the  names  of  the  people  who  were  trading,  in  order  to  match  them  up 
with  the  possibihty  of  advance  information.  That  is  to  be  strictly 
in  confidence,  purely  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hibbs.  What  could  be  the  advantage  to  this  committee  if  they 
do  not  want  the  account  of  somebody  that  had  a  transaction  in  10, 
15,  or  20  shares  of  stock  that  they  bought  outright  and  paid  for  1 

Mr,  Lenroot.  Of  course,  if  the  committee  found  sucn  a  name,  they 
would  then  ask  for  the  account  later. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  have  arrived.  I  promised  that  we  would 
suspend  the  examination  of  any  witness — and  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee will  approve — ^in  order  tnat  they  might  not  be  kept  too  long 
from  their  duties  at  the  State  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  have  an  xmder- 
staning  with  Mr.  Hibbs  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  It  would  only  take  a  moment  to  close  up  this 
proposition  on  this  one  point. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  we  could  just  as  well  reach  it  later,  but  if 
the  committee  desires  to 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  think  if  Mr.  Whipple  has  said  to  these  gentle- 
men that  he  would  proceed  with  them  instantly  upon  their  arrival, 
we  had  better  let  them  come  on  now. 
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Mr.  HiBBS.  I  would  like  to  get  away  now  and  come  back,  say  in 
an  hour.     It  is  20  minutes  to  12  now. 

The  Chaikman.  Counsel  may  notify  you  about  it. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  I  understand,  but  I  did  not  want  to  stay  here  myself 
unnecessarily.     I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield  to  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Hibbs. 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Would  it  be  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  will  send  word. 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Then  I  need  not  come  until  I  hear  from  you. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Polk. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  FBANK  L.  POLK. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  WijiPPLE.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Frank  Lyon  Polk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  connection  with  the  State 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Counsellor  for  the  State  Department  is  my  official  title. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Since  September  16,  1915. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  counsellor,  then,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
having  to  do  with  state  messages,  that  are  sent  out  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  know  that  your  chief,  Mr.  Secretary 
Lansing,  has  appeared  before  this  committee  and  made  some  state- 
ment with  regard  to  what  has  gotten  to  be  called  a  peace  note  of  the 
President,  which  was  issued  to  the  newspapers  on  the  morning  of 
December  21  i 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  At  5  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  it  was  published  then,  but  it  was  issued  to  the 
reporters  at  5  o'clock  on  December  20.  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing 
stated  your  connection  with  and  knowledge  of  the  note. 

Mr.  roLK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  ask  you  to  state  to  the  committee  when  and 
under  what  circumstances  you  were  first  apprised  with  regard  to  it 
or  saw  the  note? 

Mr.  PoLK.  Going  on  with  the  Secretary's  statement,  which  was 
Monday,  the  18th,  sometime  after  4  o'clock,  I  think,  and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  the  time,  but  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  he  called  me  in  and 
read  me  this  draft  of  the  note. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  were  present  ? 

Mr.  PoLK.  I  think  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  his  official  connection  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  He  is  one  of  the  assistant  solicitors. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  he  is  your  immediate  subordinate  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  No.  He  works  immediately  under  Mr.  Lansing.  He 
has  another  title  which  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment,  but  he  was  an 
assistant. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  the  three  of  you  were  present  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  That  is  all  I  recall. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  The  Secretary  read  the  paper  to  you  two  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  That  is  my  recoUection;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  did  you  see  the  paper  then  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  think  I  saw  it  then. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  vou  describe  it. 

Mr.  Polk.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was — I  intended  to  look  at  it 
this  morning  but  forgot  to  do  it.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  on 
small  paper,  not  the  full-sized  pad  paper,  written  in  the 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  About  the  size  of  the  paper  on  which 
these  hearings  are  printed  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  A  little  smaller  than  that,  and  typewritten,  apparently 
by  the  President  himself. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  text  of  the  typewriter 
the  President  uses  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir:  I  am. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  tnat  you  can 

Mr.  Polk  (interposing).  It  is  quite  different  from  any  other. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  know  the  papers  that  come  from  that 
typewriter  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes ;  the  size  of  the  paper  is  different  and  the  script. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  this  point  may  1  ask  you,  if  you  think  it  within 
the  proprieties,  how  were  confidential  communications  sent  to  and 
receivea  from  the  White  House  and  to  and  from  the  Department  of 
State  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  When  we  are  sending  strictly  confidential  communica- 
tions to  the  President,  they  are  sent  to  the  White  House  door  proper, 
not  the  Executive  Offices,  and  delivered  usually  to  the  head  usher 
in  person. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  delivers  them  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  He  delivers  them  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  the  White  House? 

Mr.  Polk.  In  the  White  House  proper. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  the  President's  study  or  workroom  in  the  White 
House  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Well,  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  they  are  received  from 

Mr.  Polk  (interposing).  They  are  usually  received  from  one  of  the 
ushers  from  the  White  House  proper. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  they  do  not  go  through  the  Executive  Offices? 

Mr.  Polk.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  to  this  particular  manuscript,  have  you  personal 
knowledge  or  information  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  have  information.  I  have  not  the  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  give  your  information  as  to  how  it  was 
brought  to  the  Department  of  State  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  It  was  brought  to  the  Department  of  State  by  one  of 
the  ushers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  t 

Mr.  Polk.  By  Mr.  Hoover,  connected  with  the  YHiite  House  proper. 
It  comes  imder  the  President's  seal,  and  usually  in  a  large  linen  envel- 
ope, sealed  in  three  places. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Brought  by  the  usher  of  the  White  House,  and  not 
thc5  Executive  ofHces. 

Mr.  Polk.  Not  the  Executive  offices. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  the  messenger  comes  from  the  residence  of  the 
President,  and  not  from  the  Executive  office  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  this  message  came  that  way? 

Mr.  Polk.  It  was  deUvered  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  thus  sealed  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir;  with  three  seals,  usually. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  course,  before  it  left  the  White  House?  With 
that  digression,  if  you  will  now  go  on,  I  will  ask  you — and  we  are 
going  into  it  with  some  detail,  and  I  hope  not  too  much — did  you  see 
the  envelope  in  which  this  came  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  No;  it  had  been  opened. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well.  Now,  if  you  will  proceed.  It  was  read 
to  yourself  as  the  coimselor  of  the  department  and  Mr.  Woolsey. 
Then  what  was  done? 

Mr.  Polk.  Then  arrangements  were  made  for  having  it  typewritten 
on  what  we  call  the  green  telegraph  blanks.  Those  are  the  official 
blanks  on  which  all  telegrams  are  sent  out  from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  involved  copying  from  the  President's 
personal  note  a  copy  or  copies  to  be  given  to  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were  slight  vari- 
ations. For  instance,  one  group  was  to  be  sent  to  the  centraa  powers ; 
one  group  to  tTie  alUed  powers,  and  another  group  to  the  neutrals 
There  were  sUght  variations  in  the  text,  purely  formal,  so  it  was 
necessary  to  make  three  copies. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  describe  just  how  that  transcription  was 
done? 

Mr.  Polk.  That  is  more  or  less  on  hearsay.  It  was  discussed  there 
and  the  carrying  out  as  to  details  was  done  b)^  Mr.  Woolsey  and  Mr. 
Sweet.  Mr.  Sweet  is  the  Secretary's  confidential  stenographer.  The 
arrangement  was  that  my  confidential  stenographer  should  be  used, 
Mr.  Sweet  and  one  other,  and  they  would  make  the  copies.  That  was 
done.  My  next  actual  contract  with  it  came,  I  think,  between  6  and 
7,  nearly  7  o'clock,  when  the  telegrams  were  brought  in  to  me  for 
signatiire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  These  stenographers  had  made  three  copies  of  the 
President's  note  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Two  or  three.     My  recollection  is  three. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  there  were  three  gentlemen  who  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Three  stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Sweet,  who  is  the  confi- 
dential clerk  of  the  Secretary's 

Mr.  Polk  (interposing).     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  were  the  other  two  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Mr.  Howell,  my  stenographer,  and  the  man  who  is  in 
the  room  with  Mr.  Sweet,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  where  did  those  three  gentlemen  go  about 
their  task  ? 
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Mr.  Polk.  Two  of  them,  Mr.  Sweet  and  the  other  man,  worked 
in  the  room  just  across  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  across  the  hall 
where  all  of  that  work  is  done.  My  man,  Atr.  Howell,  worked  in  the 
little  room  immediately  off  mine. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  as  far  as  you  know  no  one  else  was  in  the 
rooms  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  the  evening  of  December  18  ? 

Mx.  Polk.  December  18. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  at  least  before  7  o'clock? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  you  saw  the  three  copies  at 

Mr.  Polk  (interposing).  I  signed  them  before  7  and  left  the 
department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  giv^n  the  names  of  the  three  stenog- 
raphers ?    It  does  not  make  much  difference. 

3fr.  Polk.  Yes.  I  said  Mr.  Sweet  and  Mr.  Howell,  and  the  third, 
whose  name  I  can  not  recall. 

ilr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Vestal  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  is  Mr.  Sweet's  assistant  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  Mr.  Sweet's  assistant. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Those  two  gentlemen,  as  I  understand  it,  were 
together  in  one  room  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  In  one  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  in  the  room  opposite  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Howell,  who  is  your  stenographer,  worked  and 
did  his  operation  of  it  in  a  little  room  immediately  off  your  room  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Immediately  oflF  my  room;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  the  three  copies,  as  I  imderstand,  were 
brought  to  you  for  your  signature  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  By  Mr.  Woofeey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  those  nad  then  been  assembled  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean  the  separate  work  of  the  three  stenogra- 
phers had  been  grouped,  so  there  were  three  complete  sets  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  There  were  three  complete  sets.  The  telegrams  were 
brought  in  by  my  stenographer.  I  signed  the  Secretary's  name  to 
them. 

Mr,  Whipple.  That  is,  they  were  then  on  blanks  ready  to  be 
cabled  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  it  was  Mr.  Woolsey  who  had  superintended 
the  distribution  of  the  manuscript  of  the  rresident  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  had  either  assembled  and  grouped,  or  super- 
intended the  assembling  and  grouping  of  the  separated  manuscript  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  was  the  President's  note  at  the  time  the 
three  copies — ^when  I  am  speaking  of  the  President's  note  I  mean 
that  original  which  was  to  be  transcribed  by  these  stenographers  i 

Mr.  Polk.  The  copies  we  made  from  the  President's  note  ? 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  but  when  the  three  copies  that  were  made  of 
the  President's  note  were  brought  back  to  you,  where  then  was  the 
President's  note  from  which  the  copies  had  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Woolsey.  He  had  the  custody 
of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  did  you  see  it  when  he  brought  it  back  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  it  was  restored  to  his  custody  in  its  assembled 
form  by  the  stenographers  from  whom  he  had  taken  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  So  I  understood;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Polk,  yourself,  or  can  you 
suggest  any  possibiUty  oi  anybody  having  seen  the  President's 
original  note  or  the  copies  up  to  that  time,  except  Mr.  Woolsey  and 
the  three  stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  No  ;  1  do  not  see  how  that  would  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  signed  in  benalf  of  the 
State  Department 

Mr.  Polk  (interposing).  The  three  notes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  One  to  the  allies  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  think  there  were  three.  I  am  not  sure  whether  there 
were  three  or  two,  but  there  was  more  than  one. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  those  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  telegraph 
office,  and  will  you  state  who  attended  to  that  and  what  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  This  is  merely  from  experience  and  not  from  actual 
knowledge  of  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Polk.  Mr.  Woolsey  turned  these  three  telegrams  over  to  Mr. 
Salmon,  the  head  of  the  Index  Bureau,  for  coding.  That  was  un- 
usual. Usually  even  confidential  messages  are  sent  direct  to  the 
telegraph  room  and  the  coding  is  done  there  by  the  men  in  the  tele- 
graph room.  In  this  instance  it  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Salmon,  and 
he  was  directed  to  code  it  and  turn  it  over  to  the  telegraph  room 
completely  coded. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  have  the  three  copies  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  took  them  to  Mr.  Salmon  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  imagine  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  were  not  intrusted  to  a  messenger  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  Mr.  Woolsey  took  them  himself,  still  having 
possession  of  the  President's  original  note,  which  was  not  handed 
over? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  assume  that  was  put  in  the  Secretary's  safe  at  once. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  com^e  Mr.  Woolsey  would  have 
gone  to  the  safe  of  the  Secretary  and  put  that  original  document  in 
there  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  can  ask  Mr.  Woolsey  about  that,  whether  it 
was  then  locked  or  not,  but  what  is  the  habit  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  It  is  always  kept  locked. 

Mr.  WHIPPI.E.  Then  there  were  outstanding  and  accessible,  outside 
of  the  safe,  these  three  notes  which  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Salmon 
for  coding  purposes? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  his  assistants  ?  Have  you  the  names 
of  them? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  his  assistants.  I  under- 
stand that  he  had  one  assistant  that  night,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  he 
had  anyone  to  assist  him  or  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  work  consisted  in  translating  into  cipher 
these  three  manuscripts  which  were  in  his  possession  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  then  was  done  with  these  three  manuscripts 
when  Mr.  Salmon  had  coded  them? 

Mr.  Polk.  As  to  that  I  can  not  say  positively.  I  assume  they  were 
sealed  up  and  returned  to  the  Secretary's  onice  the  next  morning, 
but  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  has  been  testified,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Salmon  did 
not  complete  his  labors  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning? 

Mr.  Polk.  Two  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  Tuesday,  and  we  shall  have  to  ask  Mr.  Salmon 
who  was  with  him  during  tnese  hours  that  he  was  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Lansing  said  Mr.  Bean  was  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  but  I  understand  that  it  is  approved  by  the 
State  Department  that  the  successive  gentleman  who  dealt  with  it 
make  their  statements  to  the  committee  in  the  order  of  the  chro- 
nology of  their  handling  tlie  message  i 

Mr.  Polk.  Any  way  that  it  will  be  convenient. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  again  see,  if  you  did  see  again,  either 
the  presidential  note — and  I  speak  of  that  as  the  origins — and  the 
copies  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  handing  to  Mr.  Salmon  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  them  again. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  in  the  ordinary  course,  you  say,  those  would  be 
sealed  up  by  Mr.  Salmon  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  As  Mr.  Salmon  in  this  particular  case  was  told  to  use 
unusual  care,  I  do  not  know  how  he  handled  it.  In  the  usual  course 
these  telegrams  are  sent  direct  to  the  telegraph  room  and  they  do  the 
coding,  and  they  return  the  message  to  whichever  bureau  it  may  have 
come  from,  but  in  this  case  they  used  a  different  procedure. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  Mr.  Salmon  can  tell  us  that  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  in  the  ordinary  course  he  would  send  the  code 
and  the  coded  messages  to  the  telegraph  operators  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  In  the  ordinary  course  he  does  not  code  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  would  expect  him  in  this  case — I  will  not 
ask  you  to  go  into  that,  because  we  can  get  all  of  that  directly  as  to 
what  was  done  with  it.  When  the  copies  of  the  President's  note  were 
sent  back  to  Mr.  Woolsey,  what,  in  the  ordinary  course,  would  he  do 
with  those  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  You  mean  the  typewritten  copies  which  were  made  for 
coding  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  would  say  that  he  would  put  those  either  in  his  safe 
or  the  Secretary's  safe. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  there  would  be  left  outstanding  only  the  code 
messages  that  went  to  the  telegraph  office  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  yoii  spoke  of  the  telegranhcrs  ordinariU' 
themselves  coding  such  messages  as  came  to  them  lor  tnmsmission. 
Tlierefore,  thev  wouM  l)e  able  to  study  out  and  understand  tlie  code 
messages  whicK  they  received;  or  what  is  the  fact  of  that? 

Mr.  Polk.  It  would  be  a  little  difficult.  Of  coui-se,  they  have 
been  doing  so  much  of  that  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  sit 
down  and  probably  pick  out  some  of  the  more  usual  words.  They 
have  been  doing  it  so  often.  But  this  was  what  we  call  our  green 
code,  as  I  recall  it;  the  most  secret  code.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
cou-d  get  very  much  from  that,  although  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  would  depend  upon  the  experience  that  they  had 
and  the  time  that  they  put  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  The  time  tiicy  had  to  study  it;  )'es. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  after  the^^  had  telegraphed  these  three  mes- 
sages and  all  the  duplicates 

Mr.  Polk  (interposing).  Excuse  me  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  WiuppLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Polk.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  not  sent  from  our  tele- 
graph room.  Iriis  particular  message  was  not  sent  from  our  tele- 
graph room.  It  was  sent  to  the  telegraph  room  merely  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  telegraph  room  to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  direct 
from  the  telegraph  office.  That  you  could  find  out  from  Mr.  Salmon. 
My  recollection  is-  that  they  sent  the  message  to  the  telegraph  room 
after  it  was  in  code  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  the  tele- 
graph office. 

Mr.  Chiperpield.  Down  town  ? 

Mi\  Polk.  Down  town;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What,  in  the  ordinary  course,  would  become  of  those 
coded  messages  from  which  the  cables  were  sent  ?  Would  they  keep 
them  on  file,  or  would  they  be  returned  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  think  in  tnis  case  they  sent  the  only  copies  of  the 
messages  they  had  direct  to  the  telegraph  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  what  would  the  telegraphers  do  after  they 
had  finished  dispatching  them? 

Mr.  Polk.  The  Western  Union  or  Postal  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  imagine  they  would  keep  it  for  their  files. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  there  would  remain  in  the  files  of  the  tele- 
graph offices  the  text  of  the  coded  messages  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  That  is  our  understanding. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  if  anyone  there  were  familiar  with  the  code 
that  was  used,  you  think,  with  difficulty,  however,  they  could  have 
studied  certain  parts  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  woidd  not  like  to  believe  that  anyone  was  familiar 
with  the  code. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  an  enlightening  suggestion.  I  did  not 
know  that  the  gentleman  there 

Mr.  Polk  (interposing).  I  am  quite  sure — that  is,  we  hope  not — 
not  the  Western  Lnion  and  Postal.     They  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  feel  safe,  so  far  as  secrecy  is  concerned, 
having  the  coded  message  stay  on  file  in  the  telegraph  office  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  If  tho  three  messages  from  which  the  code  piessaees 
were  taken  went  hack  into  the  safe,  then  what  went  to  the  Print in<r 
Department  (     • 

Mr.  Polk.  Now,  again,  I  am  speaking  merely  from  information. 
On  Tuesday  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  was  sent  for,  Mr. 
James. 

Mr.  Whipple.  By  whom  i 

Mr.  Pr)LK.  By  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Polk.  Sometime  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was  then  given 
the  text  of  these  messages. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  the  three  copies  < 

Mr.  Polk.  The  three,  as  I  understand;  I  think  so.'  That  I  am  not 
sure  of,  whether  he  gave  him  the  three,  or  just  one.  I  think  probably 
one,  but  as  to  that  Mr.  Woolsev  can  testify. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  no  knowledge  personally,  Mr.  Polk,  of  the 
actual  facts  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  these  messag(^  to  the 
Printing  Office;^ 

Mr.  Polk.  No:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  knew  nothing 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Or  what  was  done  there? 

Mr.  Polk  (continuing).  After  I  signed  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  would  prefer  to  have  those  who  handled  it 
chronologically  testify  later  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Anything  that  the  committee  wishes. 

Mr.  WniPPLii.  I  thmk  that  the  committee  will  feel  from  your 
information  and  knowledge  that  it  is  perfectly  reliable. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  am  quite  sure,  after  the  one  or  two  messages  or  copies 
were  given  to  Mr.  James,  he  went  over  with  Mr.  Woolsey — ^Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Woolsey  went  over  the  t^^xt.  Then  they  left  the  department 
at  6  o'clock.  Mr.  James  took  the  copies  down  to  the  printer  s  office. 
This  was  on  Tuesday,  the  19th,  and  left  it  at  the  printer's  office.  The 
next  morning  it  was  returned  t-o  me  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
galley  proofed.  Whether  one  or  two  I  do  not  know.  He  then  came 
back  to  Mr.  Woolsey  to  have  some  corrections  made  in  the  galley 
proof,  and  returned  it  to  the  Public  Printer,  and  the  final  printed  copies 
were  delivered  to  the  department — this  part  I  happen  to  know— de- 
livered to  the  department  after  4  o'clock  on  Weonesday  the  20th, 
because  it  was  our  intention  to  deliver  copies  to  some  of  the  diplo- 
matic representatives,  and  they  had  been  asked  to  come  down  at  3.30, 
and  the  copies  were  not  there.     So  that  part  I  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  during  this  time  there  were  outstanding,  so 
to  speak,  four  copies  of  the  President's  note,  the  three  that  had  been 
made  and  his  original;  the  original  was  in  the  safe  of  the  Department 
of  State  covering  from  Monday  until  after  5  o'clock  on  W^eanesday. 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  to  whom  during:  that  period  of  time  was  the 
original  of  the  President's  note  accessiole  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Secretary,  myself,  and  Mr.  Wool- 
sey, and  Mr.  Sweet. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Y(m  gentlemen  had 

Mr.  Polk  (interposing).  Had  the  combination  of  the  safe. 

Mr.  Whipplf.  \Vhat  is  the  habit  of  the  Secretarv,  if  I  mav  ask, 
during  the  day  and  when  he  is  there,  or  when  he  may  step  out  to 
luncheon,  in  respect  of  leaving  that  safe  door  open  t 
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Mr.  Polk.  I  have  never  found  it  unlocked.  The  rule  is  to  keep 
it  locked. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  it  was  not 
locked  during  all  of  that  time  so  as  to  make  the  original  of  the  Presi- 
dent's note  absolutely  inaccessible  except  to  those  in  authority  in 
the  department '? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  believe  it  is  kept  locked  all  the  time;  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  we  need  not  further  speak  of  that,  but 
simply  trace  the  three  existing  copies  down  through  the  hands  where 
they  were  transmitted  from  one  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  one  or  two.  Mr.  Polk,  would  it  have  been 
practicable  for  any  one  of  the  stenographers  who  were  making  copies 
of  this  note  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  have  made  an  extra  copy  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Oh,  it  would  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Anyone  of  them  if  they  had 
seen  fit  to  do  so ;  could  have  done  that,  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  but  of  course — ; — 

Mr.  Campbell  (interposing).  What  would  have  made  it  difficult? 
YThat  precautions  were  taken  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Woolsey  and  Mr.  Sweet  were  both 
w^atching  the  operation  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  inquire  into.  Was  there 
an  oversight — that  is,  were  they  watched  during  the  time  that  they 
were  makmg  these  copies  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  My  own  feeling  would  be  that  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  a  stenographer  to  have  made  a  copy  without  either  Mr. 
Woolsey  or  Mr.  Sweet  seeing  them  do  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Woolsev  and  Mr.  Sweet  are  both  here  and  will 
be  able  to  testify  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir.  A«  to  the  actual  machinery  of  getting  it  out 
I  had  very  little  to  do. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  With  reference  to  the  original  note  of  the  President, 
I  assume  that  blanks  were  left  for  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  the 
belligerent  countries  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  The  way  we  send  those  notes  out  usually  is  to  send  it  to 
the  telegraph  office 

Mr.  Lenroot  (interposing).  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  form  of  the 
oripnal  note  coming  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Polk.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  note  there?  I  do  not 
recollect  that. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  It  is  just  the  introduction. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  think  we  fix  that  up  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  fix  that  up  in  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  think  so,  although  I  would  not  be  positive.  It  seems 
to  me  the  body  of  the  note  is  the  same  absolutely,  with  the  exception 
of  the  introduction,  and  I  think  the  introduction  was  arranged  in  the 
department. 

Mr.  Lenroot.'  Now,  the  purpose  of  making  the  three  copies  was 
to  insert  in  one  the  German  Government  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  The  central  powers. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  And  in  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  The  entente  and  the  neutrals. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Only  copies  went  to  the  neutrals.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  the  third  copy  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  President's  note  with 
the  blanks  left  in  of  such  memorandum  as  there  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  think  probably  there  would  have  to  be  a  different 
introduction,  but  on  that  Mr.  Woolsey  and  Mr.  Sweet  have  more 
information  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  All  I  was  getting  at  is,  there  would  not  have  been 
additional  copies  for  the  insertion  of  the  Austrian  Government  i 

Mr.  Polk.  Oh,  no.  It  is  sent  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  then 
there  the  instructions  are,  for  instance,  to  forward  it  to  either  41  or 
43  different  addresses. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  is  my  recollection,  as  a  New  Yorker,  that  you 
were  occupying  the  position  of  corporation  counsel  of  our  city  at  the 
time  Mr.  feryan  was  Secretary  of  otate  1 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  came  into  the  office  after  Mr.  Lansing  had 
succeeded  Mr.  Bryan,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Lansing  in  the  office  which 
he  held  under  Mr,  Bryan  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  a  matter  of  office  tradition  or  common  knowledge, 
was  it  ever  brought  to  your  attention  that  Secretary  Bryan,  during 
his  incumbency,  had  had  reason  to  believe  that  mformation  was 
given  out  from  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Polk.  It  was  never  called  to  my  attention.  I  have  heard  the 
storv,  but  I  never  knew  whom  he  had  imder  suspicion. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  never  made  any  investigation  of  that  fact  after 
you  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes.     Not  immediately,  but  I  have  made  investigation. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  made  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Without  asking  you  to  disclose  any  names,  did  you 
ever  find  to  your  satisfaction  tnrough  what  channel  information  was 
escaping,  as  you  might  say,  while  Secretary  Bryan  was  there,  and  if 
you  did  find  the  channel,  do  you  think  to  yoiu*  personal  satisfaction 
that  that  channel  has  been  closed  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  for  this 
reason:  I  think  we  have  prevented  information  getting  out  that  w^as 
getting  out  before,  but  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  information  that 
got  out  before  was  given  out  more  from  lack  of  imderstanding  the 
seriousness  of  its  passing  out  than  anything  else.  In  other  words, 
they  were  not  guarding  carefully  enough  some  diplomatic  commiuii- 
cations. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Are  you  willing  to  leave  it  in  this  shape,  then,  that 
if  there  was  a  violation  of  conndence  in  Mr.  Bryan's  time,  you  think 
that  you  have  so  checked  up  affairs  around  your  office  that  the 

f>rescnt  administration  of  that  department  does  not  have  the  same 
ear  that  Secretary  Bryan  had  as  to  the  violation  of  confidence? 
Mr.  Polk.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Polk,  alluding  to  one  matter  which  we  have 
just  conversed  rather  privately  about,  were  you  present  at  the  dinner 
at  Edson  Bradley's  on  the  night  of  December  the  20th? 
Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  And  what  other  officials  of  the  State  Department 
were  there? 

Mr.  Polk.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  there  during  the  evening. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  there  at  dinner  or  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  remember  whether  this  note  to  the  powers 
was  discussed  at  that  dinner  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  do  not  want  to  mention  any  names,  but  at  least  one 
foreign  ambassador  discussed  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  had  received,  if  he  was  a  resident  ambassador, 
he  had  already  received  the  note  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  He  received  the  note  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  it  would  not  have  been  a  particular  violation 
of  confidence  if  anyone  discussed  that  note  that  evening  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet,  Because  it  was  to  be  released. 

Mr.  Polk.  In  the  morning.  I  think  one  minister  and  an  ambas- 
sador discussed  it  with  mo  that  night. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then  if  it  was  a  common  discussion  at  Edson  Brad- 
ley's that  night,  it  would  not  have  been  a  particular  violation  of  con- 
fidence ? 

Mr.  Polk:.  No.  sir.  You  see  it  had  been  distributed  at  that  time. 
After  5  o'clock  they  distributed  copies  to  aU  the  embassies  and  lega- 
tions in  Washington. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that  after  5  o'clock,  counting  the  number  of  copies 
that  were  given  out  to  the  newspapers  and  the  embassies,  there  were 
possibly  100  or  150  copies  in  Washington? 

Mr.  roLK.  Oh,  easily  that.  A  good  many  people  knew  about  it 
by  that  time. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  the  information  was  more  or  less  general  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  have  a  question  or  two.  You  said,  Mr.  Polk, 
that  in  coding  this  message,  the  code  which  you  call  the  green  code 
was  used? 

Mr.  Polk.  It  was.  That  is  my  recollection,  that  the  green  code 
was  used. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  if  I  understand  your  testimony  correctly, 
you  said  that  on  some  occasions  these  messages  go  to  the  telegraph 
room  and  are  coded  there  instead  of  being  done,  as  was  done,  by  Mr. 
Salmon  in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  they  a  copy  of  the  green  code  in  the  tele- 
graph room  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  How  many  copies  of  the  green  code  are  about  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  would  have  the  custody  of 
any  such  copies  ? 

Air.  Polk.  Well,  I  am  not  positive  of  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Just  your  best  information. 

Mr.  Polk.  From  my  best  information,  I  would  not  suppose  there 
would  be  more  than  three,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Ajid  would  it  be  at  all  an  improrpiety,  in  your 
view,  to  inquire  who  have  those  three  copies  ? 
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Mr.  PoLK.  These  other  gentlemen  coming  on  have  more 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  I  do  not  want  to  pry  into  the  con- 
fidential affairs  of  your  department. 

Mr.  Polk.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  one, 
which  is  kept  in  his  safe.  There  is  one  in  the  index  bureau,  kept  in 
the  safe,  too,  and  one  in  the  telegraph  room,  kept  in  that  safe. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  who  would  be  the  responsible  custodian  of 
the  one  in  the  telegraph  room  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  The  chief  telegrapher  in  charge. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  he  a  man  of  long  employment  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  So  I  xmderstand.  I  wish  to  say  this:  We  have  never 
had,  with  the  information  coming  through  the  State  Department,  a 
leak  which  we  could  in  any  way  hold  the  tele^aph  room  responsible 
for,  and  they  have  handled,  to  my  knowledge,  since  I  have  been  there, 
every  message  except  this  particular  one,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions ol  incoming  messages. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  the  chief  telegraph  clerk  in  attendanc^o  here 
to-day,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  No;  but  I  think  Mr.  Whipple  intends  to  get  him. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  He  is  among  those  who  are  coming;  then  I  will 
not  waste  any  time  on  it.  I  have  another  question,  and  if  this 
question  be  intruding  into  the  views  of  the  State  Department,  I  do 
not  care  to  have  it  answered.  Is  it  thought,  or  has  tne  department 
any  reason  to  believe,  that  knowledge  of  this  green  code  is  in  the  hands 
of  others  outside  of  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  If  we  thought  that  for  a  moment,  we  would  change  it 
at  once.     We  have  no  reason  to  believe  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  My  question  is  whether  you  have  any  reason  to 
believe  that. 

Mr.  Polk.  None  at  all.  It  would  be  our  duty  to  change  that  code 
immediately  if  there  was  any  such  thought. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  But,  without  reference  to  your  duty,  I  just  want 
the  plain,  categorical  answer  on  the  record.  Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  information  of  that  code  exists  in  the  custody  of  any 
others  except  those  properly  accredited  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Polk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  those  original  or  at  least 
those  three  copies  of  the  President's  note  are  anywhere  in  existence 
now,  or  were  they  cut  up  in  the  printing  office  wherever  they  were, 
so  that  they  have  not  been  preserved  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you.  Possibly  some  of  the  other 
gentlemen  coming  on  have  that  data.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  one  question.     I  show  you  a 

Eaper  and  ask  you  to  read  the  bottom  item,  and  ask  you  now  if  you 
new  anything  about  that  information  being  issued  ?  " 
Mr.  Polk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So,  if  that  information  was  given  out  before  the  18th 
of  December,  it  was  not  given  out  from  the  State  Department? 
Mr.  Polk.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  Garrett.  Had  not  you  better  identify  that  ? 
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Mr.  Bennet.  I  am  going  to  have  it  marked  for  identification.  I 
will  have  the  stenoglrapher  mark  that. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  thereupon  marked  Hibbs  No.  2  for 
identificaton.) 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  had  better  let  the  printed  record  show  what  it 
refers  to;  else  it  will  not  mean  anything.  You  had  better  let  the 
printed  record  show  that  that  question  of  yours  referred  to  **  Hibbs 
^o.  2. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  am  informed  that  the  record  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Polk,  there  has  been  handed  up  to  me  a  list  of 
Questions  by  someone  whose  identity  is  not  disclosed,  and  therefore 
tney  are  anonymous.  It  has  been  the  habit,  I  might  say,  of  tliis 
committee  to  follow  up  any  suggestions  that  have  been  made  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  lead  to  anythuig,  even  if  the  sug- 

§estions  are  anonymous,  and  we  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  labor  on  it. 
hice  you  have  no  objection,  I  wLQ  put  these  questions,  for  which,  of 
course,  neither  the  committee  nor  its  counsel  take  any  responsibility. 

Do  you  know  John  W.  CUfton  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  He  is  a  lawyer.  I  think  he  has  an  oflice  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  an  office  in  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  the 
so-called  Appam  Case ;  that  was  the  case  of  the  German  prize  coming 
to  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  counsel  for  whom  'i 

Mr.  Polk.  He  represented — it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  whom  he 
represented,  because  the  German  Government  never  submitted  itself 
to  the  jurisdiction  over  here  of  our  court,  but  he  represented  the 
Grerman  interests.     I  will  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  would  be  a  fair  statement.  How  long  have 
you  known  Mr.  Clifton  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  think  I  met  Mr.  Clifton  fu-st  two  jrears  ago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  do  you  happen  to  remember  in  what  connection  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  No;  I  do  not.     I  d!o  not  remember  where  I  first  met  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  is  a  friend  or  inti- 
mate of  the  late  or  recent  German  ambassador  ^ 

Mr.  Polk.  He  is  acquainted  with  him ;  yes,  sir.  How  well  he  knows 
him  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  represented  the  German  interests  and  very 
likely  Count  von  Bernstorfl*  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  He  represented  the  German  interests  in  this  case,  and 
I  know  of  one  other  case  in  which  he  represented  that  interest.  I 
know  him  slightly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  requested  to  ask  if  you  ever  made  a  confidant 
of  Mr.  Clifton  I 

Mr.  Polk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  whether  he  has  had  any  opportunity  so  far  as 
you  are  aware,  to  get  any  inside  information  with  regard  to  state 
documents  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  suggestion  is  as  to  whether  he  may  have  se- 
cured any  inside  information  as  to  state  documents  without  yom* 
knowledge,  it  being  imparted  unknowingly  or  unwittingly?     As  to 
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that,  I  suppose  you  can  not  say.  You  are  not  conscious  of  imparting 
anv  information  ? 

Sir,  Polk.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  Mr.  Clifton  never  got  any  in- 
formation from  the  State  Department,  certainly  not  t&ough  me, 
and  I  can  not  recall  that  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Clifton  at  any  time  during 
that  month.     I  may  have,  but  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  have  no  doubt  your  answers  will  satisfy  com- 
pletely your  anonymous  inauisitor  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  1  think  wnoever  sends  up  communications  of  that 
sort  ought  to  assume  responsibility  for  them.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
right  to  impose  upon  this  committee  any  such  inquiries  as  that,  or 
of  a  similar  character,  to  be  asked,  and  then  when  this  committee 
decUnes,  because  of  its  anonymous  character,  to  ask  them,  to  make 
criticism  of  the  committee.  I  think  that  whoever  sends  up  com- 
munications of  that  sort  as  information,  they  ought  to  assume  the 
responsibility  by  signing  their  names  to  them,  and  for  one  I  shall 
protest  against  the  acceptance  of  any  further  anonymous  communi- 
cations to  be  made  the  basis  of  inauiry  to  a  witness.  I  do  not  like 
the  spirit  in  which  that  comes.     I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  this  instance  it  was  submitted  to 
the  counselor  after  he  had  left  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  reason  it  was  done  in  this  instance 
is  frequently,  after  a  witness  has  left  the  stand  and  questions  of  tliis 
sort  have  been  sent  up  and  they  are  not  asked,  the  committee  finds 
itself  in  the  attitude  of  being  very  harshly  criticized.  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Garrett  that  anyone  sending  up  questions  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  them,  but  in  this  particular  case  we  thought  it  was 
fair  to  let  Mr.  Polk  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  that  issue,  which 
we  knew  that  he  could  meet  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  not  making  any  criticism  of  this  action,  but 
I  just  simply  wanted  to  make  that  pubhc  statement,  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  it  as  a  general  course,  and  I  do  not  think  people  ought  to 
send  them  up. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  answer  that  question,  because 
I  am  .frequently  told  that  so-and-so  is  a  close  friend  of  mine  and 
so-and-so  can  get  information,  and  so-and-so  has  means  of  approach- 
ing me,  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
those  impressions. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  was  the  same  spirit  in  which  I  asked  you  about 
that  Edson  Bradley  dinner  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Exactly. 

Mr.  (tarrett.  That  is  entirely  a  different  proposition.  I  made  no 
reflection  on  any  question  you  asked,  Mr.  Bennet. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  understand,  but  that  came  to  the  committee  as  an 
anonymous  communication,  and  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Whipple. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  finished  your  statement  to  these 
questions? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  care  to  say  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  No,  sir;  I  was  waiting  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  say  that  1  very  cordially  approve  of  what 
Mr.  (^, arret  has  said,  and  I  never  for  one  moment  would  frame  a  ques- 
tion to  a  witness  on  an  anonymous  communication. 
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The  habit  that  I  have  had  with  regard  to  the  multitude  that  have 
been  sent  in  is  to  m&ely  show  them  to  the  gentleman  whom  they 
concern,  stating  that  thev  are  anonymous,  because  it  seems  to  me 
fair  that  any  gentleman  who  comes  before  this  committee  as  a  witness 
shoidd  know  of  any  anonymous  communications  that  are  made,  so 
that  he  may  meet  them  if  he  wants  to.  In  that  same  spirit  I  handed 
them  to  Mr.  Polk  after  he  left  the  witness  stand,  saying  that  we  took 
no  responsibility  for  it;  saying  if  he  would  Hke  to  answer  them,  to 
meet  an  anonymous  charge,  he  was  at  libcrtv,  and  I  am  sure  the 
committee  would  give  him  that  privilege,  ana  it  was  in  that  spirit, 
after  these  questions  were  read  to  Mr.  rolk,  I  felt  Uke  satisfying  the 
gentleman  who  wants  apparently  to  have  these  things  put,  but  he 
does  not  guarantee  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  counsel  understands  that  I  was  not  criticizing 
him  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  1  so  understood  it,  but  I  wanted  the  policy  of  the 
committee  with  regard  to  these  anonymous  communications  with 
which  we  were  flooded  to  be  made  known  to  everybody.  That  is, 
that  I  first,  when  they  come  to  me,  show  them  to  the  gentleman 
whom  they  concern,  so  that  he  Jneiy  know  what  is  being:  said,  even  if 
it  is  anonymous.  But  it  seems  fairer  to  them  that  the  committee 
should  not  withhold  from  them  these  communications,  but  should 
make  it  known  to  these  gentlemen  what  is  being  said,  so  that  they 
may  meet  the  questions  if  they  wish. 

'fhe  Chairman.  Identify  tms  gentleman  a  little  further.  Is  that 
Col.  John  W.  Clifton,  formerly  of  Tennessee  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  did  not  discover  the  miUtary  title  until  the  other  day. 
I  believe  he  is  the  same  man. 

The  Chairman.  He  formerly  resided  in  Tennessee  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  did  not  know  that,  but  he  is  a  lawyer  here  in  Wash- 
in^on. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  repute  and  standing,  so  far  as  you 
kiiow? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  do  not  imderstand  that  the  committee  has  formally 
decided  that  it  will  pay  no  attention  to  anonymous  communications  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Pou.  Those  matters  will  be  decided  upon,  as  I  understand  it, 
as  they  come  in? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  it  not  fair  to  state,  so  long  as  the  question  has 
come  up,  that  anonymous  communications  have  been  brought  to 
counsel  and  that  he  has  always  investigated  the  subject  matter,  and 
and  that  he  will  continue  to  ao  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  the  committee  approve;  I  have  imderstood  from 
the  committee  that  every  suggestion  that  was  made  by  anyone 
which  could  be  reasonably  considered  as  giving  sources  of  informa- 
tion should  be  followed  persistently  and  zealously  by  their  counsel, 
to  see  whether  it  did,  and  that  notning  else  woula  be  satisfactory  to 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  the  wish  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  on  the  other  hand  no  anonymous  persons 
should  use  this  committee  and  utter  or  fix  an  aspersion  upon  any 
gentleman  or  honest  man  to  injure  him,  as  anonymous  communicants 
are  able  to  injure  citizens  who  are  innocent  of  any  wrong-doing. 
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I 

[  That  has  been  the  course  I  have  pursued,  and  which  I  understand 

has  been  with  the  full  and  cordial  approval  of  the  committee. 
The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  so.     Who  is  your  next  witness  ? 
Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Woolsey. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  MB.  lESTEE  HOOD  WOOLSET. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Woolsey? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Lester  Hood  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  live  where  ? 

Mr.  Hood.  I  live  in  Washington  now. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  how  long  have  you  been  a  resident  here  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  have  been  residing  in  Washington  most  of  the 
time  since  1902. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  present  connection  with  the 
State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  My  designation  is  law  adviser.  I  was  formerly 
assistant  solicitor. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  under  whom  as  your  immediate  superior? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  am  attached  to  the  Secretary's  own  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  law  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  It  does  not  read  that  way,  Mr.  Whipple,  but 
attached  to  the  Secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  your  connections  in  your  official  communica- 
tions are  directly  with  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  general  thing  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
when  you  first  saw  the  copy  of  the  President's  peace  note — the  co]>y^ 
that  he  sent  to  the  Department  of  State  and  just  what  you  had  to  do 
with  it  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
tell  us  very  specifically  as  vou  remember  it. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  On  Monday,  December  18,  the  Secretary  called  me 
into  his  room  and  there  was  present  the  Secretary  and  Counselor,  and 
we  discussed  ways  and  means  of  transmitting  tins  note  to  the  foreign 
powers.  T  do  not  recall  that  the  Secretary  read  the  note  to  us, 
although  he  may  have.  At  any  rate,  after  a  few  minutes  of  dis- 
cussion— about  15  minutes — the  Secretary  handed  me  tlie  manuscript, 
with  directions  to  send  it  forward,  the  directions  being  that  no  doubt 
it  would  be  necessary  to  put  the  note  in  three  forms,  in  three  tele- 
grams. 

I  took  the  manuscript  to  my  room,  which  is  just  across  the  hall  from 
the  Secretary's  room.  Mr.  Sweet,  the  v^ecretary's  confidential  clerk, 
has  a  desk  in  that  room,  and  my  confidential  clerk,  Mr.  Vestal,  has 
his  desk  there  also.  While  I  was  m  the  Secretary's  room  1  a.sked  Mr. 
Polk  if  I  could  have  his  confidential  clerk,  and  in  fact  he  offered  his 
confidential  clerk.  So  I  got  these  three  men  together  in  my  room, 
and  told  them  what  was  to  be  done.  First  I  tooK  the  precaution  to 
colse  the  transom  which  opened  out  into  the  haU,  and  to  lock  the  door 
from  the  inside. 

There  was  only  one  copy  of  the  manuscript.  Attached  to  it,  as  I 
recollect,  was  a  sheet  in  the  President's  owti  typewriting — as  I  urder- 
stand  it  was  in  his  own  typewriting — ^with  the  directions  that  the 
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original — I  mean  the  first  copies — should  go  to  the  entente  powers; 
that  a  certain  sentence  in  that  was  to  be  changed,  and  that,  with  the 
change,  was  to  go  to  the  central  powers,  and  that  the  whole  thing, 
with  the  changes  indicated,  were  to  go  to  the  neutral  powers. 

So  I  had  each  stenographer  get  up  a  different  telegi'am.  He  tran- 
scribed this  original  copy  of  the  President's — the  Pi'esident^s  copy — 
they  transcribed  it  onto  green  telegraph  blanks.  Oi^e  was  addressed 
to  London  and  the  other  to  Berlin,  and  the  other  to  some  neutral 
country,  I  do  not  know  which.  Then,  of  course,  ha\dng  only  one 
original,  as  soon  as  one  stenographer  finished  with  ore  sheet,  it  had 
to  DO  passed  to  the  other  men;  so  that  all  the  stei^ographers  had  to 
see  all  the  sheets  of  the  original. 

As  I  recall,  one  carbon  copy  was  made,  according  to  custom,  with 
the  green — at  the  same  time.  I  had  general  supervision  of  this,  and 
these  stenographers  were  impressed  with  the  confidential  character 
of  this  communication,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  have  had  any  other  than  this  extra  carbon  made. 

When  the  copies  were  all  transcribed,  the  throe  men  came  into  mv 
room.  Mr.  Howell  was  in  Mr.  Polk's  office.  Mr.  Sweet,  Mi\  Howell, 
and  Mr.  Vestal  came  into  my  room,  and  I  read  the  original  to  them 
for  corrections.  After  that  they  v.ero  assembled,  the  green  telegram 
blanks  were  assembled,  and  according  to  custom,  I  ii  itialed  eacli,  as 
I  recollect.  Then  I  took  them  into  Mr.  Polk's  office.  The  Secretary 
said  he  would  not  wait,  and  he  authorized  Mr.  Polk  to  sign  the  tele- 

r'ams.  I  took  them  into  Mr.  Polk's  office.  I  think  he  read  them, 
was  present,  and  no  one  else  was  present,  and  he  signed  them. 

I  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Salmon,  the  chief  of  the  Index  Bureau,  who 
also  has  charge  of  the  te'egraph  room  and  the  telegraphers,  that  I 
would  have  tms  done,  I  thougnt,  about  7  o'clock.  I  did  not  tell  him 
what  it  was.  He  had  no  idea  of  what  it  was,  so  far  as  I  know.  He 
said  '*I  have  to  go  out  to  meet  an  engagement,  and  I  will  be  back  at 
7  o'clock.'^  He  said  "In  case  I  am  not  back,  I  wish  you  would  put 
these  copies  under  seal  and  deliver  them  to  Mr.  O'Keefe,  the  night 
head  telegrapher. 

I  inquired  Dy  telephone  if  Mr.  Salmon  had  returned,  and  Mr.  Salmon 
had  not  returned.  So,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Vestal,  and  perhaps 
somebody  else,  I  put  the  three  copies  in  a  cloth  envel6pe,  sealed  it 
myself,  put  wax  seals  on  it  myself,  addressed  it  to  Mr.  Salmon,  and 
put  a  note  on  the  face  of  it  near  his  name  "Personal  and  confidential, 
lb  be  opened  only  by  Mr.  Salmon.' ' 

I  waited  a  little  wnile  for  his  return,  and  he  did  not  return,  and  I 
think  it  was  about  7.20  when  I  took  it  down  to  the  telegraph  room, 
and  delivered  it  to  Mr.  O'Keefe,  who  has  been  our  head  telegrapher 
there  for  very  many  years.  That  is  the  last  I  saw  of  the  note  that  day. 
May  I  continue  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir;  take  your  own  course,  please. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  The  carbon  copy  and  the  President's  original  draft 
Were  taken  by  me  before  I  delivered  this  package  to  Mr.  O'Keefe — I 
took  the  carbon  copy  and  the  President's  original  draft  into  the 
Secretary's  room  and  locked  them  up  in  the  safe,  the  combination 
of  which  I  have.  I  turned  off  the  combination  and  tried  the  door  to 
see  whether  it  was  locked.  Those  were  there  all  night,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

That  is  all  I  saw  of  the  note  that  day,  so  far  as  I  recall. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  is  it  true  that  the  only  people  up  to  that  time 
who  had  seen  either  the  President's  original  note  or  any  copies  of  it 
were  you  gentlemen  in  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  and 
your  three  stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  in  the  room  while  the  stenographers  were 
working? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  was  in  the  room  where  two  of  them  were  working. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  they  hand  the  sheets  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  I  understand  that  that  was  the  method  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Sometimes  I  did  it  for  them,  and  sometimes  they 
did  it,  and  passed  it  along. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Sweet,  I  think,  had  the  President's  note  first  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then,  as  he  finished  the  sheet,  it  would  be 
handed  to  the  next  stenographer,  and  then  who  would  take  it  into 
the  next  room  to  Mr.  Polk's  stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  did  that  myseli. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So,  you  were  right  in  touch  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  nobody  else  was  present  in  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So,  we  therefore  limit  to  these  three  gentlemen  all 
access  up  to  the  time  you  sealed  the  note,  what  we  may  call  the 
original  impress  by  the  stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.   i  es. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  sent  it  in  a  sealed  envelope  to  Mr.  Salmon  ? 

Mjp.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  it  have  been  humanely  impossible  for 
anyone  to  have  gotten  into  those  offices  and  seen  these  sheets,  or 
any  part  of  them,  during  the  time  that  the  original  presidential 
message  was  being  transcrioed  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Of  course,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  have  gone  into  see  Mr.  Howell's  work  while  he  was 
in  there  while  I  was  out  of  the  room,  but  I  do  not  think  anybody 
could  have  gotten  into  my  room  and  seen  those  copies. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  saw  no  one  in  his  room  when  intermit- 
tently you  entered  his  room  to  deliver  a  sheet  which  had  been  finished 
by  the  other  stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  i  think  possibly  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Patchen, 
Mr.  Polk's  secretary,  was  in  that  room,  but  so  far  jas  I  know  he  knew 
nothing  about  what  was  going  on. 

Mr,  Whipple.  He  knew  nothing  about  what  was  being  copied  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  with  that  possibility  we  will  now  negative  any 
one  having  seen  those  papers  or  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Except  the  three  stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  notice  that  they  were  taking  one  carbon 
copy? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  immediately  after,  as  I  understand  it,  those 
were  assembled  ? 
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Mr.  WoLSEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Put  in  your  hands  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  with  no  one  else  having  access  to  them,  put 
the  safe  in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  the  safe  was  locked  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  completed  your  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  That  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whatever  became  of  those  carbon  copies?  Are 
they  in  the  State  Department  archives  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Those  were  the  copies  which  Mr.  James  used  later 
to  take  to  the  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Information 
Bureau — do  you  call  it  that  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  tne  Index  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  There  are  two  bureaus  by  those  names. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  sent  it  to  Mr.  Salmdn  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes ;  he  is  the  Index  Bureau  chief. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  coding  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  W^at  was  done  with  those  copies  after  he  had  coded 
the  contents  ?    Where  did  they  go  to  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  only  know  by  hearsay.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Salmon  returned  only  a  very  few  minutes  after  I  delivered  these 
copies  to  Mr.  O'Keefe,  and  Mr.  Salmon  says  he  received  the  package 
from  Mr.  O'Keefe  intact,  with  the  seals  unbroken,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  he  did.  That  he  opened  the  package  and  took 
another  trusted  telegrapher  and  went  into  a  certain  room  in  the 
State  Department,  where  he  pulled  down  the  shades  and  locked  the 
door  and  proceeded  to  encoae  these  three  messages  and  kept  at  it 
until  some  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  those  two  gentlemen  together  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  they  will  be  before  the  committee  a  little 
later? 

Mi,  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  my  question  was,  after  they  had  encoded  the 
message- 

Mr.  Woolsey  (interposing).  I  was  going  to  get  to  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes ;  if  you  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Those  I  never  saw.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen  them.  Eerhaps  I  have  seen  them  since,  but  not  for  several 
days  after  that  did  I  see  the  original  green  telegrams.  I  am  told 
by  Mr.  Salmon  that,  after  he  had  decoded  them,  he  put  them  in  an 
envelope  with  wax  seals  and  put  them  in  his  safe  in  the  telegraph 
room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  copies  were  kept  for  another  purpose? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  done  with  those;  I  mean,  the  carbon 
copies  that  you  kept  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  safe? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Those  were  kept  for  printing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  were  those  taken  out  and  by  whom  ? 
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Mr.  WooLSEY.  By  the  Secretary's  direction  the  next  day,  in  the 
afternoon,  perhaps  the  middle  of  the  afternoon — I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  time — I  was  directed  to  see  that  these  were  printed  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  press  men.  I  went  to  the  safe  and  took  out  these 
carbon  copies.  1  called  Mr.  James  over  the  telephone  without 
telling  him  what  his  errand  was  for.  He  came  over,  and  I  handed 
him  these  carbon  copies.     I  think  he  took  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Still  under  seal? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  No;  they  were  not  under  seal. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  mistaken,  then.  T  thought  you  said  that  you 
had  put  them  in  the  safe  and  had  sealed  the  envelope. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  am  in  error  in  that. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  think  I  misunderstood  Mr.  Whipple.  I  thought 
you  were  referring  to  Mr.  Salmon's  copies. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  I  was  referring  to  the  copies  sent  to  the  printer. 
Were  those  Mr.  Salmon's  copies  I 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Those  were  the  ones  I  put  in  the  safe  the  night  I 
delivered  the  package  to  Mr.  Salmon,  but  those  were  not  under  seal 
when  I  put  them  in  the  safe. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  those  were  in  what  receptacle — in  an  original 
envelope  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  think  they  were  in  the  original  envelope  which  the 
President  sent  over. 

Mr.  Whipple.  W^ith  the  President's  note  I 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  w^hat  you  did  was  to  take  those  three 
carbon  copies  out  of  the  envelope  which  came  from  the  Executive 
Mansion,  with  no  cover? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  With  no  cover,  so  far  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Those  were  given  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Mr.  Woolsey  (interposing).  Mr.  James  of  the  printing  department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  information  bureau? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  has  control  of  the  printing  department  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  He  is  responsible  for  the  printing;  while  he  was 
there  he  prepared  with  me  the  release  paragraph  at  the  top  of  the  note. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  what  time  did  you  deliver  that  to  Mr.  James,  as 
you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  should  say  it  was  between  2  and  3  o'clock.  Pos- 
siblv  it  was  later  than  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  on  Tuesdav  ( 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tuesdav,  the  19th  ^  ♦ 

Mr.  WooLSKY.  Yes,  sir.  Possibly  later  than  that,  Mr.  Whipple. 
I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  he  received  these  three  copies  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  them  up  in  type  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  him  that  these  were  absolutely 
confidential  and  secret,  and  he  should  be  governed  accordingly,  and 
it  was  the  Secretary  of  State's  own  directions  that  he  should  so  act. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  what  did  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  But  now  we  have  the  three  copies,  that  is,  the  car- 
bon copies  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
printed  in  the  Printing  Department.  When  did  you  see  anything  of 
them  or  hear  of  the  matter  again — ^following,  now,  the  copies  that 
went  into  the  Printing  Department  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  did  not  see  those  copies  again — those  carbon 
copies. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Never  did  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Never  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Well,  they  were  used  in  the  course  of  the  printing, 
Mr.  Whipple.     No;  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  them. 

Mr.  WiiiPPLE.  At  all  events,  those  copies  were  never  again 
restored  to  the  department  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Not  to  mo.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
restored  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  have  forgotten  your  testimony,  Mr.  Woolsey. 
The  copies  that  were  sent  to  the  telegrapher  for  encoding  were  not 
returned  ^ 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Not  to  me;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  know  what  became  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  never  came  back  to  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  No,  sir.  I  think  I  did  see  them  several  davs  after 
that,  but  a  good  deal  after  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  those  were  left  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Salmon  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  then  there  were  six  copies  at  this  particular 
time — three  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Salmon  and  three  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  James  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  so  far  as  Mr.  Salmon  was  concerned,  his  work 
had  all  been  done,  so  that  he  merely  kept  the  copies  for  safe-keeping . 
There  was  nothing  further  that  he  had  to  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And,  as  been  testified  or  indicated  by  Mr.  Polk,  the 
encoded  copies  were  sent  down  to  and  filed  at  the  telegraph  office  in 
the  city? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  he  has  testified  to  that.  But  you  think  that 
these  three  copies  that  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Salmon  on  Tuesday — 
indeed,  were  there  Monday  night,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir;  Monday  night. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  they  remained  there  thereafter  for  several  days  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  others,  they  were  deUvered  Tuesday  after- 
noon, and  they  never  came  back? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Never  came  back  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  proof  reading 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  No,  sir.  I  would  hke  to  correct  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Polk.  Of  course  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  He 
said  that  these  proofs  came  back  to  me  for  reading,  which  is  not  the 
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case.     I  did  not  see  the  prints  until  they  turned  up  the  next  day  in 
the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  glad  you  corrected  that.  Then,  when  did  you 
see — what  time  the  next  day  did  you  see  aaiy  printed  copies  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  We  were  promised  these  printed  copies  at  2  o'clock 
the  next  day.  At  2  o'cIock  the  next  day  I  called  up  and  inquired 
where  they  were,  and  Mr.  James  said  there  had  been  delays  but  he 
would  get  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  got  them,  I  think,  at 
about  a  quarter  to  3.  They  were  delivered  to  my  office  by  Mr. 
Duncan,  the  assistant  of  Mr.  James,  tied  up  with  a  cord,  with  a 
paper  around  them,  and  as  I  recollect  with  the  Printing  Office  seal 
on  them.  I  am  not  very  clear  on  that  matter,  but  I  think  so.  There 
was  only  one  case  that  ever  happened  like  that,  and  that  was  this 
case. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  distributed  them  to  the  newspapers  at  5 
o'clock? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Well,  we  opened  the  package  unmediatelv  and  took 
a  few  copies  into  the  Secretary,  and  I  asked  nim  when  I  should  send 
them  over  to  the  newspaper  men,  and  he  said,  '^Not  until  after  my 
afternoon  conference,'*  which  takes  place  at  3.30,  and  they  were 
taken  down  to  the  chief  clerk,  who  distributes  these  printed  copies. 
They  were  taken  down,  I  think,  by  my  messenger  at  about  4  or 
between  4  and  5,  and  deUvered  to  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  made  the  distribution  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  He  made  the  distribution,  and  took  receipts  for 
each  copy  which  was  given  out. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  chief  clerk? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Mr.  Benjamin  Davis. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  is  this  form  which  you  have  handed  to  the 
committee  the  one  which  was  handed  out  to  the  reporters  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  copies. 

Mr.  Whipple.  With  the  stipulations  as  to  release  in  the  form 
appearing  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  that  had  better  be  marked  as  an  exhibit^ 
although  I  should  doubt  if  it  needed  to  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  is  in  the  record,  page  667. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  will  have  the  release  printed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  '^Release  for  publication  in  editions  of  newspapers 
appearing  on  the  streets  not  earlier  than  12.05  a.  m.  local  time  on 
Tnuraday,  December  21, 1916.'' 

Will  you  mark  that  as  an  exhibit  with  the  understanding  that  it  is 
to  be  referred  to  and  in  the  control  of  the  committee,  but  not  to  be 
printed  ? 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  thereupon  marked  ''Exhibit  Woolsev 
No.  1.")  . 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  in  order  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  six 
copies  of  this  message  which  were  outstanding  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  December  19,  we  have  got  to  go  into  the  Printing  Office 
and  the  encoding  or  telejgrapher's  office. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  no  further  knowledge  with  regard 
to  that  ? 
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Mr.  WooLSEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  Questions  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  would  like  to  asK  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  1  imderstand  that  you  did  not  read  the  proof  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  read  tne  proof. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  state  who  did  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  understand  that  Mr.  James  himself  went  down  to 
the  Printing  Office,  and  read  the  proof  over  with  some  man  in  the 
office. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  this  sealed  package  was  returned  to  you  at  2 
o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  it  did  not  contain  the  carbon  copies  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  did.     I  did  not  see  them. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  was  the  purpose  in  sending  three  copies  to 
the  printer? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  do  not  know  that  three  copies  were  given  to  the 
printer.  I  do  not  know  how  many  copies  were  given  to  the  printer 
oy  Mr.  James.  All  I  did  was  to  give  Mr.  James  three  copies  in  order 
that  he  might  make  up  the  proper  foot  note  and  heading,  such  as 
occurs  on  this  copy  which  I  have  just  turned  in  here. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  There  would  only  be  one  used,  would  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  No;  I  think  he  used  two;  the  one  to  the  central 
powers  and  the  one  to  the  entente  powers  were  slightly  different. 
He  used  two  copies,  and  put  a  foot  note  saying  that  this  had  been 
sent  to  the  neutral  powers. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  think  there  were  two  copies  sent  to  the 
press  ?     Was  it  not  one  copy  with  a  foot  note  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Why,  I  do  not  know  just  what  was  given  to  the 
printer. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  As  it  came  back  to  you  finally  corrected  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  There  were  two  different  notes  that  came  back  to 
me. 

Mt.  Lenroot.  There  were  two  different  printed  notes  that  came 
back  toyoul 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes;  with  a  foot  note,  with  the  same  or  with  a 
similar  foot  note  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  think  there  was  a  note  different  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  This  was  a  note  to  the  entente  powers. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  do  you  think  there  were  notes  made  for  the 
press  just  having  that  one  change,  having  in  mind  the  foot  note  that 
was  tnere  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  think  the  foot  note  was  just  the  same  in  both.  I 
do  not  recall,  but  there  were  two  notes  printed  which  came  back  to 
me  printed  in  the  form  of  two  notes,  one  addressed  to  London,  to  Mr. 
Page,  and  one  addressed  to  Mr.  Gerard. 

Mr.  Bennet.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  December  18,  which 
was  Monday,  you  had  no  knowledge  or  intimation  that  there  was  such 
a  note  in  existence  or  going  to  be  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  excepting  for  the  moment 
the  Secretary,  did  anybody  in  the  State  Department  know  of  this 
note  or  that  it  was  going  to  be  priepared  ? 
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Mr.  WooLSET.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  far  as  you  know. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  I  did  not  know  of  anybody- 
Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  if  anyone  in  the  office  outside  of  the  Secre- 
tary had  known  of  such  a  note  it  probably  would  have  been  yourself  t 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Probably;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  did  not  know? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Well,  or  Mr.  Polk. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Or  Mr.  Polk  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  Mr.  Polk  has  testified  that  the  first  intimation 
that  he  had  was  after  4  o'clock  on  the  18th  of  December,  when  he 
and  you  and  Mr.  Lansing  were  in  the  same  room. 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Benxet.  And  that  is  the  first  you  knew  of  it  ? 

Mr.  WooLSEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  been  in  the  department  in  various  capaci- 
ties for  quite  a  number  of  years,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  think  I  came  in  the  department  first  in  1910. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  were  assistant  sohcitor  under  Mr.  Dennis? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  No;  it  was  just  about  that  time,  I  think,  that 
Mr.  Dennis  left. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  were  under  James  Brown  Scott  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  first  under  James  Brown  Scott. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  come  from  what  State  ? 

Mr.  Woolsey.  I  come  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  at  recess  until  2.15. 

(The  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER   recess. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  assembled. 
The  Chairman.  Whom  wiU  vou  call  next  ? 
Mr.  Whipple.  We  will  call  Mr.  Sweet. 

TESTIMOirT  OF  E.  C.  SWEET. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  yoiur  full  name,  Mr.  Sweet  < 

Mr.  Sweet.  E.  C.  Sweet. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  At  present  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple,   i  our  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  am  clerk  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Since  August,  1914. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  continuously? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  .  What  are  your  duties  in  that  office,  speaking  gen- 
erally ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  handle  the  personal  and  confidential  work  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  continuously  for  some  two  and  a 
half  or  three  years  now  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  your  employment  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  was  a  stenographer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  At  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  for  someuiing  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Has  that  been  your  life  work,  stenography  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  has  for  the  last  10  years,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  under  who,  as  Secretary  of  State,  did  you  first 
come  to  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Under  Secretary  Bryan. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  you  have  staid  through  the  administration 
of  Secretary  Lansing  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  now  to  the  week  of 
December  18  and  especiallv  in  connection  with  what  has  now  become 
known  as  the  '' President  s  peace  note''  that  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  December  21.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what 
was  the  first  that  you  knew  or  neard  or  observed  with  regard  to  that 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  some  time  after  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  18  Mr.  Woolsey  came  to  my  desk  and  said  that  here  was  a 
confidential  matter  which  was  to  be  prepared  for  transmission  abroad, 
and  he  handed  me  a  draft  of  the  commimication.  I  was  directed  to 
prepare  it  in  a  given  form  and  then  return  to  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  then  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Why,  he  sunply  told  me  that  it  was  a  communication 
from  the  President  to  the  various  Grovemments. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  who  told  vou  this,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Woolsey,  in  nis  directions. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  did  not  come  from  the  Secretary  of  State  him- 
self? 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  Secretary  did  not  hand  it  to  me;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  were  present  when  Mr.  Woolsey  talked  with 
you? 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  was  one  other  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Vestal. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  who  is  Mr.  Woolsey's  private  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  had  with  him  a  manuscript,  as  I  imderstand  it? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  recognize  it  as  coming  from  the  White 
House  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  seen  this  pecidiar  script  of  the  type- 
writer before  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  had. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that,  so  to  speak,  it  was  in  the  President's  hand- 
writing, or  at  least  from  the  typewriter  that  he  personally  used  ? 
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Mr.  Sweet.  It  is  our  understanding;  that  whenever  a  communica- 
tion is  in  that  type  that  no  one  but  the  President  had  seen  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  had  but  one  copy  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Won't  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  did  with 
reference  to  getting  it  in  shape,  what  direction  was  given  as  to  how 
many  copies  should  be  made  s 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  was  no  specific  direction  that  I  recall,  as  to  the 
number  of  copies;  but  in  this  particular  instance  my  recollection  is 
that  I  made  one  carbon  copy,  the  original  being  on  the  green  tele- 
graph blank  which  is  used  on  all  departmental  telcCTams. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  begin  the  transcription  of  the  presidential 
note? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  is  it  true  as  you  finished  pages  they  were 
handed  to 

Mr.  Sweet  (interposing).  Mr.  Vestal. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Handedto  Mr.  Vestal,  and  as  he  finished  them  they 
were  handed  to  Mr. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Howell. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  Mr.  Howell  stayed  in  another  room  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  two  gentlemen  were  in  the  one  room  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  We  were  in  the  one  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  transcribe  the  manu- 
script ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  do  not  recall  exactly,  but  it  was  something  over  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  certainly  not  more  than  two  hours. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  took  one  carbon  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  do  you  know  about  the  other  stenog- 
raphers ?    Did  they  take  a  carbon  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  To  the  best  of  mv  knowledge  they  made  one  carbon 
each;  I  did  not  notice  particularly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  no  direction  was  given  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  was  no  direction  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  do  with  the  carbon  copy  you  had 
from  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  then  assembled  it  on  your  desk,  put  the 
sheets  in  the  order  of  their  sequence,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Woolsey  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No  one  else  was  in  the  room  except  you  two  while 
it  was  being  done  'i 

Mr.  Sweet.  While  the  transcription  was  being  done  there  was 
no  one. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Woolsey  was  in  and  out  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Woolsey  was  in  and  out.  We  proof  read  it,  of 
course,  as  is  our  custom,  after  we  had  transcribed  it;  at  that  time 
the  three  of  us,  together  with  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  what  room  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  We  were  in  the  one  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  in  one  room  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  All  in  one  room. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  stenographers  foDowed  while  he  read  the 
President's  original  note  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  became  of  the  President's  original  note,  so 
far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  So  far  as  I  know  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  anythmg  of  this  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  nothmg  further  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Has  ever  anyone  at  any  time,  since  you  have  been 
in  the  office,  approached  you  with  a  hmt  or  suggestion  of  getting 
copies  or  transcripts  of  State  papers  or  similar  information  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  suggestion  has  never  come  to  you  from  any 
source? 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir;  not  to  secure  copies  of  anything. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  have  you  had  requests  for  confidential 
information  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  WeU,  no;  I  would  not  say  that.  Of  course,  there  are 
correspondents  around  the  corridors  all  the  time,  and  they  naturally 
ask  questions. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Correspondents  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  For  the  various  newspapers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  to  know 
to  what  extent  correspondents  around  the  corridors  of  the  State 
Department  have  made  requests  of  you  for  confidential  information 
or  information  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  State  Department. 
Won't  you  state  it  as  specifically  as  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  thev  had  ever  made  a 
request  for  confidential  information.  There  is  hardly  a  day  passes 
that  we  are  not  stopped  in  the  corridors  and  asked,  ''Well,  wnat  is 
the  news  to-day?" 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  say  '-We."  I  want  to  direct  it  specifically 
to  yourself. 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  I  have  been. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  mean  there  is  hardly  a  dav  that  some  corres- 
pondent does  not  stop  you  in  the  corridor  and  ask  what  the  news  is  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  sometimes  more  than  once? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Oh,^es. 

Mr.  Whipple,  ^ell,  now,  is  it  not  the  custom  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  the  Secretary  to  meet  all  the  reporters  or  correspondents 
at  a  given  time,  to  give  out  news  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  then,  why  do  the  correspondents  ask  you 
dailv  what  the  news  is  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  can  not  understand  why  they  do,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
I  am  asked  practically  every  day,  and  my  answer  in  all  cases  is  that 
they  should  put  their  questions  at  the  regular  newspaper  conference. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  the  same  one,  after  you  have  given  this 
repeated  answer,  continue  to  ask  you  what  the  news  is  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  any  who  have  ? 
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Mr.  Sweet.  No;  I  can  not  remember  any  specifically.  In  the 
course  of  my  employment  there,  I  suppose  every  newspaper  corres- 
pondent has  possibly  asked  the  question  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  do  you  know  them  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  know  them  by  sight. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  by  name  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  are  very  few  I  really  know  by  name. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  day  after  day  they,  in  the  corridors,  as  you  go 
about,  ask  what  is  the  news  or  what  is  going  on,  perhaps ;  something 
like  that  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  ever  given  any  information  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  still  you  are  none  the  less  from  day  to  day 
inquired  of  about  it? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  have  no  authority  to  give  anything. 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  have  absolutely  no  authority  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  ever  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  asked  you  to  give  out  the  news  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  have  answered  a  number  of  times:  ''I  am  not  an 
official  of  the  department,  but  simply  an  employee,"  and  that  any 
information  that  is  given  out  should  come  from  the  officials  of  tbie 
department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Other  than  these  general  requests,  have  you 
received  requests  from  anyone  for  information? 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  always  from  the  newspaper  correspondents  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Essary? 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  know  him  by  name? 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  these  the  correspondents  who  habitually 
attend  the  meetings  at  the  State  Department  or  correspondents  who^ 
some  of  them,  do  not  attend  there,  but  are  assigned  to  other  duties 
in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  the  regular  correspondents 
at  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  ever  present  when  Secretary  Lansing 
spoke  to  them? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  have  been  at  various  times. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  anyone  else  in  the  department  give  informa- 
tion, so  far  as  you  know,  to  the  ne\rspaper  reportei-s,  except  the  Sec- 
retary himself,  and  in  his  absence  does  Mr.  Folk,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Sweet.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Polk  generally 
sees  the  correspondents. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask,  but  I  will  put 
it,  because  I  want  to  give  the  opportunity  for  everyone  who  nad 
to  deal  with  this  paper  or  these  papers,  so  1  will  ask  you  to  state  to 
the  committee  whether  you  were  asked  for  information  in  regard 
to  this  secret  State  paper? 

Mr.  Sweet.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  no  question  was  asked 
of  me. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Was  anj  question  put  which  would  imply  that  any- 
one, a  reporter  or  otherwise,  knew  of  the  existence  of  sucn  a  paper  and 
wanted  to  find  out  about  it?  Now,  I  am  fixing  your  attention  to 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  the  week  beginning  Monday 
the  18th. 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  is  possible  that  some  question  was  asked  me  on 
Wednesday;  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  search  your  recollection  to  see  if  a  question 
was  asked,  and  if  so,  by  whom  and  when? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  really  have  no  recollection  of  anj'  questions  being 
asked  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  of  the  Secretary's  making  an 
announcement  to  the  reporters  at  that  morning  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  was  not  present,  but  I  was  tolcf  that  he  had  made  the 
announcement. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  soon  after  that  were  you  told  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Well,  it  was  before  noon  or  by  noon. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  very  much  inter- 
ested to  know  whether  before  or  after  you  knew  of  the  announcement 
any  of  the  reporters  or  correspondents  or  anybody  else  asked  you  to 
interpret  what  the  Secretary  nad  said  or  asked  you  for  information 
as  to  what  really  the  paper  was  that  was  to  be  given  out  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  As  I  saidl)efore,  I  have  no  definite  recollection  of  any 
questions  being  asked  about  it,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  some  one 
would  say  to  me,  "Well,  the  Secretary  made  an  announcement  that 
such  and  such  a  'handout'  would  be  made,'*  and  would  ask  mo  if  I 
knew  what  it  was;  but,  as  I  say,  I  have  no  specific  recollection. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  answering  such  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  If  I  answered  such  a  question  it  would  simply  be  that 
they  would  have  to  get  the  information  from  the  proper  source. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  speak  of  this  as  a  possioiUty  but  not  as  a 
reproduction,  in  your  memory  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  can  vizualize  any  scene  or  any  person 
asking  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  For  the  reason  that  the  questions  have  been  asked  so 
many  times. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Just  one  question:  '*What  is  the  news"  or  "Any 
news"  was  almost  a  formal  salutation,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  must  have  gotten  to  a  point  where  you  con- 
sidered it  as  a  question  not  very  seriously  put  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  As  a  general  rule. 

Mr.  WinppLE.  As  long  as  you  had  answered  it  for  so  many  years, 
''there  was  nothing  to  say;"  is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  a  rather  a  stereotyped  question  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  A  general  question. 

Mr.  Bennet.  iUmost  a  reflex  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  that  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Chipperfield.  Mr.  Sweet,  where  is  your  office  located  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  is  directly  across  the  corridor  from  the  Secretary 
of  State. 


a'*'* 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  Does  your  office  open  on  the  corridor  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  a  safe  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  kind  of  a  desk  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  We  have  an  ordinary  typewriter  desk. 

&fr.  CiflPERFiELD.  Locked  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  is  no  lock.    There  are  locks  on  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  know,  but  do  you  keep  it  locked,  or  anylliiiig 
of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I.never  keep  it  locked. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Where  did  you  get  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Out  of  the  drawer  of  my  desk. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Does  this  room  have  the  swinging  doors  common 
to  so  many  of  the  rooms  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  You  mean  the  door  that  swings  both  ways  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  are  your  office  hours  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  am  generally  there  a  few  minutes  before  9,  and 
ordinarily  leave  about  5.30,  sometimes  later. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  your  door  locked  when  you  leave  t 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Who  locks  it  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  messenger3. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  messengers  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  messengers  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  janitors  clean  up  your  room  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  * 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Where  did  you  get  your  paper  on  which  you 
^vT()to  tliis  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Out  of  the  drawer  of  my  desk. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  were  trying  to  make  a  nice,  fair  copy  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  As  usual. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  mean  any  reflection. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  This  was  an  important  paper  and  you  were  try- 
ing to  make  a  nice,  fair  copy? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  you  use  carbon  paper? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  you  take  fresh  sheets? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  did.         * 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  did  yo\t  do  with  your  carbon  paper  aft^r 
you  wrote  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  After  the 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  message  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  presume  it  went  into  the  wastebasket 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  With  nice,  fresh  sheets  of  carbon  paper  that 
have  been  used  in  writing  a  message  of  that  sort,  could  not  any 
person,  curious  enough,  get  the  carbon  paper  and  have  an  exact 
reproduction  1 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  just  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Sweet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  lines  would  not  be  superimposed  upon  each 
other  upon  the  carbon  paper  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Superimposed?     Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  would  be. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  on  earth  would  there  to  be  to  make  them 
superimposed  on  each  other? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  used  the  same  carbon  sheets  for  the  whole  document. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  How  many  sheets  were  there  in  this  document 
when  it  was  copied  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  do  not  recall.  I  judge  there  were  four  or  five,  pos- 
sibly six. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  would  mean  that  you  had  made  use  of  that 
sheet  four  or  five  or  possibly  six  times,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  a  carbon 
sheet  made  use  of  only  four  or  five  or  six  times  a  person  can  not  prac- 
tically gather  every  word  from  these  ordinary  carbon  sheets? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  say  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  do? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Would  you  like  to  see  an  illustration  of  some 
carbon  sheets  that  have  been  used  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  have  sent  for  them,  and  after  thev  are  obtained 
I  think  I  will  gratify  your  curiosity  on  that  subject.  1  do  not  mean 
that  in  a  pert  sense. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  sheets  themselves  went  into  the  waste- 
basket? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  impression  you  do  not  think  would  be  left 
on  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  mi^ht  be  a  stray  word,  but  really,  so  far  as 
getting  a  correct  impression,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  realize  that  no  wastebasket  or  anything  else 
around  there  would  be  safe  that  contained  information  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  wastebaskets  from  our  offices  are  emptied  by  our 
own  messengers,  by  instructions. 
^  Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  do  they  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  They  are  told  to  bum  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  they  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  presume  they  do. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  are  assuming  they  are  carrying  out  the 
instructions  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Which  is  a  very  natural  assumptipn. 

Mr.  Sweet.  They  are  trusted  there. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  have  not  any  Question  about  it  and  am  not 
making  the  slightest  reflection  upon  tnem.  Do  you  know  whether 
or  not  Howell  was  there  ? 
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Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  He  was  in  the  same  room  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  No;  he  worked  in  his  own  office. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  He  worked  in  his  own  office. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Where  was  that,  with  reference  to  yours  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  That  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  corridor  with  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  down  a  couple  of  doors. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  know  whether  he  followed  substan- 
tially the  same  course,  or  do  you  know  what  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  he  did. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  time  did. you  leave  your  office  that  night? 

Mr.  Sweet.  I  left  at  quarter  past  6,  as  I  recall  it,  on  that  night. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Was  your  office  locked  when  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Mr.  Woolsey  was  still  in  the  room  when  I  left. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  did  he  lock  it  or  does  the  messenger  lock 
it  after  you  are  all  gone  ? 

Mr.  wSwEET.  The  messenger,  as  I  understand,  locks  it  at  the  time 
Mr.  Woolsey  goes.  Mr.  Woolsey  generally  leaves  quite  lat^  at  night, 
and  the  messenger  on  duty  locks  the  door. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  All  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  how  much  of  an 
interval  would  there  be  between  the  time  that  the  last  man  left  and 
the  time  the  messenger  locks  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  There  would  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  minutes — 
no  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Chiperfield  asked  you  about  this  carbon  paper, 
what  you  did  with  it  after  you  had  written  these  notes,  and  you  said 
you  tnrew  it  in  the  waste  basket. 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Foster.  You  did  that  immediately  when  you  were  through? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Just  one  further  question.  Mr.  Sweet,  if  those 
letters  were  not  superimposed,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  carbon  paper 
will  disclose  very  aistinctly  what  is  written  upon  it,  just  as  plain  as 
if  written  on  the  paper  itself  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  So  that  the  thing  that  would  prevent  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper,  if  anyone  did  get  hold  of  it — I  do  not  insinuate  they 
did;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  could  or  not — would  be  the  fact  that 
the  one  letter  was  superimposed  upon  the  other  letter,  obliterating 
what  had  been  written  before  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  as  soon  as  that  was  done  it  would  so  appear  ( 

Mr.  Sweet.  In  writing  a  communication  of  that  length,  being 
double  spaced,  sheets  of  the  same  size,  the  same  margins  and  all, 
the  lines  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  superimposed. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  your  idea  aoout  it  ? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yos,  sir. 

TESTIHOHT  OF  MB.  HUMPHEET  D.  HOWELL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  your  full  name,  Mr.  Howell. 

Mr.  Howell.  Humphrey  D.  Howell. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  stenographer  or  private  secretary  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  am  confidential  clerk  to  Mr.  Polk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? 

Mr.  Howell.  Since  Mslj,  1916. 

Mr.  Whipple,  And  continuously? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  your  duties  as  confidential  clerk  to 
Mr.  Polk? 

Mr.  Howell.  WhV;  drafting  and  writing  ordinary  official  .corres- 
pondence, with  Mr.  Polk's  O.  K.,  and  takmg  his  stenographic  dicta- 
tion at  times. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Stenographic  dictation  which  you  subsequently 
transcribed  from  your  notes  ? 

Mr.  Howell,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  were  you  employed  before  you  went  to  the 
State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  have  been  in  the  State  Department  practically 
since  I  left  school,  outside  of  one  year  when — probably  nearly  a  year, 
when  I  played  professional  baseball. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  That  was  m  1909. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean,  when  you  left  school  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  1908.  ^ 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  you  spent  a  year  in  professional  baseball, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  as  stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  And  general  clerk  in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  general  clerk  in  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  this  note  of  the 
President's  which  was  sent  to  the  State  Department  early  in  the 
week  of  December  18? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  what  the  first  thing  was  that  you  observed  or 
heard  regarding  it  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  was  working  along  in  the  evening,  I  think  it  was 
along  about  4  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Woolsey  came  in  from  Mr.  Polk's 
office,  which  adjoins  mine,  and  Mr.  Wooisey  asked  me  to  take  out 
of  the  machine  the  paper  that  I  had  in  there,  and  take  over  the  work 
that  he  was  going  to  give  me,  at  Mr.  Polk's  direction.  It  happened 
to  be  this  note. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  you  remember  about  it?  Did  you  remove 
the  paper  from  the  place  where  it  was  into  another  place  i 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  I  stayed  where  I  usually  worked. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  did  Mr.  Sweet  come  into  your  room  i 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Sweet  did  not  come  m  there,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  he  usually  in  the  room  right  next  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  No.  sir;  he  is  diagonaUy  across  the  hall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  nad  thought  up  to  this  time  that  you  and  Mr. 
Sweet  worked  together  hi  the  same  room  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  did  not  that  night? 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  correct  myself.  It  was  Mr.  Vestal  who  was 
in  the  room  with  Mr.  Sweet  ? 
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Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  glad  to  be  set  right  in  regard  to  that.  WiU 
you  not  state  how  the  manuscript  came  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Mr.  Woolsey  gave  me,  I  thmk,  several  pages  of  the 
President's  original  typewritten  copy,  and  I  was  to  start  on  those, 
and  when  I  was  through- with  those  to  gjo  over  to  his  room,  in  which 
Mr.  Sweet  also  worked,  and  take  the  copies  that  he  had  finished  with, 
and  then  go  on. 

Mr., Whipple.  Did  you  get  the  beginning  of  the  note  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  must  have  gotten  the  beginning,  because  I  could 
not  have  started  typewriting. 

Mr.  Whipple.  1^  it  true,  then,  that  Mr.  Sweet,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Vestal,  had  finished  the  sheets  before  you  got  them  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  As  to  that  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we  were  working 
simultaneously  from  one  copy,  and  they  must  have  done,  sav,  three 
or  four  pages  and  then  given  them  to  me;  that  was  probably  the  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  had  the  paper  first  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  They  undoubtedly  had  it  first;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  papers  did  you  prepare  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  My  memory  is  not  clear  on  that,  but  I  recall  making 
only  one. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  it  possible  that  you  made  the  second  carbon? 

Mr^HowELL.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  \Vhipple.  Do  you  remember  what  your  orders  were  about  itt 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  impressed  with  the  importance  not  only 
of  the  paper  itself  but  of  absolute  and  strict  secrecy  with  regard  to 
its  contents? 

Mr.  Howell.  Only  by  general  instructions  from  Mr.  Polk.  It  is 
understood. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  were  no  specific  instructions? 

Mr.  Howell.  In  this  case,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  realized,  naturally,  that  a  note  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  tliis  character,  addressed  to  the 
belligerents  or  belligerent  nations,  if  no  more,  was  a  paper  of  great 
importance  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  any  disclosure  as  to  any  part  of  it,  or  the 
ascertainment  of  it  or  any  part  of  it  by  any  outsider  would  be  a  very 
grave  matter? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CiiiPERriELD.  So  that  you  realized  the  iiecessity  of  absolute 
and  implicit  secrecy  in  regard  to  it  ?  . 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  any^one  ask  you  at  any  time  during  that  week 
to  give  a  hint  as  to  what  the  paper  contained,  or  to  get  a  copy,  or 
have  any  conversation  whatever  witli  you  regarding  that  paper? 

Mr.  ifowELL.  No,  sir;  only  the  stereotyped  question,  which  we 
run  across  every  morning  an(l  seveml  times  a  day,  of  **What  is  the 
newsT'  or  ''What  is  going  on?"  or  something  of  that  kind,  from  the 
newspaper  men. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  they  ask  you  tiiat,  too? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  they  been  asking  you  that  day  by 

day  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Since  1  have  been  with  Mr.  Polk,  and  that  was  May, 

1916. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  always  answer  the  same  i 

Mr.  Howell.  Nothing  doing.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  you  encounter  neither  resentment  nor 
hopdessness,  because  the  query  rises  again  in  the  morning,  ''What  is 
the  news?" 

Mr.  Howell.  They  are  used  to  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Another  example  of  the  triumph  of  hope  over  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  very  good  example,  too. 

I  want,  particularly,  to  inouire  as  to  whether  any  questions  were 
asked  as  to  the  existence  of  tnis  note,  or  the  existence  of  this  paper, 
that  is,  did  anyone  at  any  time  say,  '*By  the  way,  have  you  seen 
this  paper  that  the  Secretary  spoke  about?''  Or,  ''Have  you  seen 
a  note  of  the  President? "  or  any  hint  or  suggestion  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Howell.  Nothing  of  that  kind  until  it  started  to  come  out 
in  the  papers,  and  then  they  asked  us  how  much  we  made.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  "How  many  you  made,''  but  "how  much?" 
piaughter.]  Well,  that  must  have  been  aft^r  it  had  been  published 
in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Howell.  Probably;  I  do  not  recall  exactly,  but  there  was 
quite  a  bit  of  excitement  in  the  papers  when  they  started  to  ask  that 
question. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  they  asked  all  the  boys  up  there  how  much 
they  had  made  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  received  the  stereotyped  answer,  "Nothing 
doing ' '  ?    [Laughter.] 

STATEKEVT  OF  lOt.  FSAITKLIN  E.  VESTAL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Vestal,  state  your  full  name,  where  you  live, 
and  what  your  occupation  is,  and  jour  connection  with  tie  Stat^ 
,  Department. 

Mr.  Vestal.  My  full  name  is  FrankUn  E.  Vestal.  My  occupation  is 
that  of  a  stenographer  and  confidential  secretary  to  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  Mr.  Woolsey's  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  I  have  been  Mr.  Woolsey 's  secretary  since  May,  1916. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Continuously? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  as  such  you  take  stenographic  dictation  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  are  famihar  with  such  state  documents  as  are 
submitted  to  your  charge  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
the  first  you  knew  or  heard  of  this  note,  which  has  now  gotten  to  be 
called  the  '^  President's  peace  note,'*  of  December  21,  and  all  that  you 
had  to  do  with  it? 
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Mr.  Vestal.  Well,  I  think  in  the  afternoon  of  December,  Mr.  Sweet, 
or  somebody,  apoke  of  somebody  havinfi;  told  him  that  there  was  some- 
thing coming  from  the  White  House;  that  is  the  first  I  had  ever  heard 
of  it;  and  about  5  o'clock,  possibly  a  httle  before,  Mr.  Woolsey  came 
in  with  a  copy  of  the  note. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  before  that  had  you  heard  the  suggestion 
that  something  was  coming  from  the  White  House  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  I  he^xl  the  su^estion  possibly  a  week  before  I 
received  the  note. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  sure  ** something  was  coming,"  or  ''had 
come''  and  was  in  the  nands  of  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Of  course,  they  spoke  with  reference  to  us. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  probably  that  it  was  coming  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  It  was  coming,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But,  there  is  nothing  that  would  indicate  it  had  not 
already  come  from  the  White  House  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  something  coming  to  you  that  was  from  the 
White  House  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  us  from  leaving 
too  soon ;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well.  Now,  state  when  it  came  imder  your 
observation  and  how? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Well,  I  got  the  copy  that  I  was  to  copy  from  about 
5  o'clock,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  room  did  you  go  into  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  I  was  in  the  same  room  with  Sweet. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  your  regular  place  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  were  not  transferred  from  one  room  to 
another.  Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Sweet  transcribed  or  copied  a  few  pages 
and  then  they  were  handed  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  they  were  sent  to  another  room  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  the  order  that  was  followed? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  copies  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Well,  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  that.  I  have 
copied  hundreds  of  telegrams  since  then,  but  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  made  at  least  one,  possibly  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  done  with  those  carbon  copies? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Well,  the  carbons  and  the  copies  themselves  were 
attached  to  the  original  green  and  returned  to  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  all  wont  back  together  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  keep  one  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  since  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  I  do  not  distinctly  rocoUoct,  but  I  think  not. 

Mr.  WiiiPPLr..  Have  you  ever  seen  the  original  note  in  the  type- 
writing of  the  presidential  typewriter? 
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Mr.  Vestal.  I  got  a  glimpse  or  two  of  it  while  Sweet  had  it,  but 
I  do  not  tliink  I  ever  had  it  m  my  own  hands  to  copy  from. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  have  it  in  your  hands  to  copy  from? 

Mr.  Vestal.  I  copied  from  Mr.  Sweet's  copy. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  you  copied  from  Mr.  Sweet's  copy? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  it  is  true  that  no  part  of  the  presidential 
paper  went  into  your  hands  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Well,  I  won't  say  that  specifically;  I  might  have  had 
the  first  page  or  two,  but  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Woolsey. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  had  rather  understood  from  Mr.  Howell  that  he 
got  the  original  paper — ^the  copy.  Of  course,  it  does  not  make 
much  difference. 

Mr.  Ben  NET.  He  said  after  they  got  two  or  three  sheets  ahead  in 
that  room  they  took  them  in  to  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  but  did  not  take  the  presidential  copy. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  had  the  presidential  copy;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.  In  order  to  expedite  it,  one  of  you  would 
take  the  President's  copy  as  he  transcribed 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Another  would  take  the  copy  of  that,  which  Mr. 
Sweet  had  made;  that  would  probably  account  for  it,  because  you 
did  not  see  the  President's  copy  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  I  saw  it,  but  1  do  not  think  I  had  it  in  my  hands. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean,  you  did  not  have  it  for  the  purpose  of 
transcribing  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  During  this  week,  did  anyone  make  inquiries  of 
of  you  with  regard  to  any  such  paper,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
by  hint  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Well,  in  so  far  as  you  have  heard  stated  by  Mr.  Sweet 
and  Mr.  Howell,  such  inquiries  are  constantly  being  made  of  every- 
bodv  around  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  was  asking  you  whether  there  was  any  inquiry 
which  pointed  to  this  paper  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Such  as,  *^What  was  this  paper  you  had  such  a 
night?" 

Mr.  Vestal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  Wednesday,  the 
20th.  Did  you  know  when  the  Secretary  made  his  ^announcement  to 
the  reporters  at  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  Vestal.  I  may  have  heard  something  said  about  it,  but  I  do 
not  remember. 

Mr.  Whipple.  After  that,  did  anybody  ask  there  for  a  copy  or  to 
describe  what  the  paper  was  ? 

Mr.  Vestai..  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  remember  nothing  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  else  except  vou  three  gen- 
tlemen who  had  any  chance  to  observe  this  paper  while  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  No,  sir. 


.-r..^ 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And,  of  course,  your  superiors,  the  Secretary  and 
counselor,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  the  assistants. 

Mr.  Vestal.  So  far  as  1  know,  there  was  no  one. 

Mr.  Chjperfield.  Just  one  question.  Did  j-ou  use  fresh  carbons 
in  making  your  copies  ( 

Mr.  Vestal.  Well,  I  think  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  And  what  did  you  do  with  your  carbons. 

Mr.  Vestal.  I  turned  them  over  in  the  drawer  of  my  desk,  as  1 
remember,  because  I  use  the  same  sheets  of  carbon  paper  until  they 
are  worn  out. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  not  found  in  your  experience  that 
where  carbon  paper  is  used  several  times  that  by  holding  it  up  to  the 
light  a  perfect  transcription  of  what  you  have  written  appears 

Mr.  Vestal.  That  is  the  case  if  the  lines  are  not  superimposed  upon 
the  others. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Of  course,  if  that  is  the  case,  they  would  be 
obliterated  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  MB.  DAVID  A.  SALMOV. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  Mr.  Salmon  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  David  A.  Salmon. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  occupation? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Chief  of  the  Bm-eau  of  Indexes  and  Archives  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  held  that  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Sincie  May,  1916. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wbat  was  your  position  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  was  clerk  in  the  same  bureau. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  how  long  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  For  10  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Ten  years  in  the  same  clerkship  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  in  the  same  position;  yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  was  in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  what  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Clerk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  how  long  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Six  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So,  you  have  been  in  the  Government  service  for 
a  CTeat  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  practically  all  your  active  business  Ufe? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Except  two  or  three  years  when  I  was  in  a  com- 
mercial occupation  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  your  duties  as  chief  of  the — index  bureau, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yos,  sir.  Why,  it  is  the  making  of  the  record  of 
all  the  coiTospondenco  of  the  department  and  the  preserving  of  it, 
and  charge  oi  the  cipher  and  tek^graph  business  of  the  dopartmont. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  have  assistants  there  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have,  I  think,  57. 

Mr.  Whipple.  57  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  I  understand,  or 
do  I  understand,  that  State  papers  of  importance  are  sent  to  you 
to  be  encoded  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  is  done  is  done  under  your  direction  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  in  the  ordinary  course  what  do  you  do 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  After  they  are  encoded  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Why,  we  send  them  to  the  telegraph  company  ta 
be  put  on  the  wire,  oy  a  messenger  boy,  in  a  sealed  envelope. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  thought  you  sent  tnem  out  from  your  own  tele- 
graph office  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No;  we  do  but  very  Uttle  of  that,  on  account  of  tho 
pressure  of  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Speaking  of  your  assistants,  who  assists  you  in  the 
matter  of  encoding  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  in  the  telegraph  office  there  are  10  employees. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  the  names,  so  that  we  can  identify  them  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  Bean  is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office 
and  Mr.  Dugan,  Mr.  O'Keefe,  Mr.  Yardley,  Mr.  Byars,  Mr.  Gold- 
stein, Mr.  Halloran,  Mr.  Rvan,  Mr.  Becker,  and  Mr.  McAtee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  all  those  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  code? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir;  all  except  one,  Mr.  McAtee,  are  famihar 
with  the  code.    Just  one  minute,  tnere  is  one  more,  Mr.  Rorer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  the  rest  are  famiUar  with  what  is  called  the 
green  code  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  with  the  exception  of  probably  Mr.  McAtee; 
they  all  have  some  knowledge  of  it  except  Mr.  McAtee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  entirely  familiar  with  it,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  am  moderately  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  your  duty  to  be  quite  f amiUar  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  approaches  you  in  famil- 
iarity with  that  green  code,  so-called? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  that  there  are  three  or  four  of  the 
telegraph  men  who  are  much  more — ^handle  it  with  much  more 
tacihty  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  Bean,  Mr.  Yardley,  and  Mr.  Dugan,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  there  other  codes  used  there  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  use  of  the  green  code  is  for  messages  from  the 
State  Department  where  they  are  extremely  particular  or  secret  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  these  other  codes  are  used  where  there  is  noi 
that  same  necessity. 
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Mr.  Salmon.  Where  there  is  a  commimication  to  be  made  textually 
to  another  government,  we  direct  our  diplomatic  officers  to  com- 
municate textually  to  another  government;  we  use  a  code  which 
we  do  not  consider  confidential,  and  which  we  do  not  mind  if  the 
secrecy  is  loiown. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  this  green  code  is  an  extremely  confidential 
code? 

Mr.  Saemon.  We  so  consider  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  these  gentlemen  whom  you  say  are 
familiar  with  it  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  and  in  that 
capacity  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Why,  Mr.  Bean  has  been  in  the  employment  of  the 
Government  10  years;  Mr.  Dugan,  I  think,  7;  Mr.  Yardley,  I  think, 
it  is  4 ;  and  Mr.  O  Keef e  also  was  familiar  with  it.  He  has  been  in 
the  department  9jVears. 

Mr.  WHIPPLE.  What  are  they  called. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  they  are  appointed  as  telegraphers;  three  of 
the  men  are  appointed  as  telegraphers,  and  the  balance  are  just 
termed  clerks,  assigned  to  the  telegraph  and  cipher  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  office,  as  cnief  of  the  index  bureau,  what 
is  the  significance  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  it  is  where  all  the  correspondence  of  the 
department  is  made  of  record  and  preserved,  and  nas  been  so  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government;  tnat  is,  all  written  and  telegraphic 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  have  charge  of  both  of  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  filing  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  producing  upon  call  from  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir.  The  assignment  of  the  telegraph  and  cipher 
business  of  that  bureau,  I  take  it,  is  for  the  purpose  oi  having  it  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  and  it  is  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  a  sort  of  filing  room,  so  to  speak,  from  which 
files  are  made  and  brought  in  in  order  to  get  the  papers  as  the  gentle- 
men in  the  department  need  them  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple,  Take,  for  illustration,  the  manuscript  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself.     Would  that  go  into  your  files,  or  has  it  come  yet  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  has  not  come  vet. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  it  in  tne  ordinary  course  or  would  you 
expect  it  to  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  hardly  expect  it  to. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  have  expected  it  to  if  events  had  not 
turned  out  as  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Salmon,  tfltimately. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  the  ordinary  course  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  might  be  ultimately,  but  not  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Axe  these  gentlemen  employed  telegraphing  when 
they  are  not  encoding  messages  or  possibly  decoding  them  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Salmon.  No,  sir;  we  do  very  tittle  telegraphing  except  in  very 
urgent  cases. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  the  rest  of  the  57  employees  under  you  are 
engaged  largely  in  telegraphing  ? 
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Mr.  Salmon.  Oh,  no — the  other  57  ?  There  are  only  10  clerks 
assimed  to  the  telegraph  room. 

Mr.  Whipple,   miat  are  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  The  others  open  the  correspondence  as  it  is  received 
from  the  various  sources  and  distributed,  make  it  of  record,  and  then 
redistribute  it  to  the  offices  of  action,  and  then  it  is  returned  and  it 
is  filed  away  and  preserved. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then,  I  suppose,  copies  of  messages  sent  are 
also  sent  in  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  fiied  in  proper  order  by  these  subordinate 
clerks  under  your  direction  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  tliink  we  have  got  it.  There  aie  but  10  teleg- 
raphers, about  10  who  do  the  work  of  encoding  ana  decoding,  and 
the  rest  of  them  are  engaged  in  opening  the  mail  and  seeing  tnat  it 
reaches  the  proper  files? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Receiving  copies  from  the  department  and  putting 
them  into  proper  files  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  rem  oeber  of  receiving  for  encoding  mes- 
sages or  manuscript  of  a  description  answering  what  is  now  Known 
as  the  ''President's  peace  note     of  December  21? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WiD  you  tell  the  committee  from  whom  you  received 
manu«cripts,  what  the  manuscript  was  specifically — that  is,  how  many 
copies — and  what  you  proceeded  to  do  with  it;  and  if  you  will  be 
somewhat  specific  and  detailed  in  your  narration,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes.  Mr.  Woolsey  informed  me,  and  that  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  4.30,  on  December  18,  that  there  was  an  important  com- 
munication to  be  dispatched  in  cipher,  and  I  saw  at  the  time  that  he 
had,  on  small  paper  in  the  typewriter  used  at  the  White  House,  sev- 
eral sheets.  I  did  not  look  at  it  at  all,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  an 
engagement  at  5  o'clock,  but  that  I  would  come  back  between  7  and 
8  o'clock,  and  take  it  up;  that  it  would  take  him  an  hour  or  two  hours 
to  prepare  it.  So  I  asked  him  to  leave  it  in  the  telegraph  room  in  a 
sealed  envelope.  I  returned  to  the  department  Aout  7.30 — be- 
tween 7.30  and  8  on  the  evening  of  December  18 — and  there  found 
an  envelope  sealed,  with  the  ormnarv  seal,  a  wax  seal,  with  the  seal 
of  the  State  Department  on  it,  and  addressed  to  me,  with  instructions 
that  it  was  '*  personal  and  confidential,"  not  to  be  opened  by  anyone 
except  ''Mr.  Salmon."  I  observed  that  the  seal  was  intact,  before 
breafeing  it;  and  then,  even  before  breaking  it,  I  gathered  together 
the  cipher  books  necessary  to  encipher  it,  and  in  tms  case  it  was  not 
the  green  code.  It  was  another  code,  and  took  them  along  with  the 
necessary  paper  to  use  in  ciphering  it,  into  another  room,  apart  from 
the  telegrapn  room,  and  with  me,  Mr.  Bean,  the  head  man  in  the 
telegraphic  room ;  and  after  reading  the  communications — there  were 
three — I  opened  it  in  this  other  room,  and  there  were  three  communi- 
cations, one  addressed  to  the  entente  powers,  one  to  the  central 
powers,  and  one  to  the  neutrals. 
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And  after  reading  it  over  and  talkinff  over  the  routing  which  it 
should  receive,  as  it  is  necessary  during  these  times  to  route  telegrams 
differently  than  in  ordinary  times,  in  order  to  reach  their  destinations, 
we  proceeded  to  encipher,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  about  20 
minutes  after  8.  I  thmk  it  was  at  10,30  we  had  enough  finished  to 
start  what  we  call  the  *' first  section."  When  we  have  a  very  long 
message  of  that  character,  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  it  on  the  wire 
hurriedly,  we  send  it  rather  than  to  wait  imtil  it  is  all  finished,  in 
sections.  So,  at  10.30,  approximately,  we  started  the  first  section  on 
the  wire,  by  calling  for  a  boy  from  the  telegraph  company  and 
sendinga  cipher  copy  in  a  sealed  envelope  to  the  telegraph  company. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  they  apprised  in  any  way  of  the  importance  of 
the  commimication  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  were  not,  so  far  as  I  am — yes,  I  think  we  did 
call  them  up  and  tell  them  to  make  it  urgent.  I  am  not  positive 
about  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But,  at  all  event,  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge  they 
did  not  know  or  could  not  read  the  message  as  it  was  enciphered  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Absolutely;  it  was  entirely  in  cipher. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  was  not  the  green  code? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  it  a  still  more  secret  code  ? 

Mi.  Salmon.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  the  ordinary  code  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  was  what  we  term  the  *'Blue  code." 

Ml*.  Whipple.  Is  that  the  one  used  in  yoiu*  ordinary  communica- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  is  the  one  we  use  where  textual  communication  is 
to  be  made  to  another  party. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  one  that  I  imderstand  is  rather  well 
known. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well.  I  could  not  say  how  well  known  it  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  in  your  testimony  you  spoke  of  one  that  was. 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  do  not  consider  it  fully  secret* 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  had  understood  before,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
men from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  had  understood,  it  was  the 
green  code  that  was  used. 

Mr.  Salmon.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  for  extremely  confidential  messages? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  this  other  is  the  one  which  you  have  spoken  of, 
that  is  the  blue  code  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Being  one  with  which  the  ambassadors  were  familiar, 
or  with  which  quite  a  number  of  people  were  familiar,  and  which  you 
used  when  there  was  not  the  extreme  secrecy  that  was  required  with 
regard  to  the  green  code  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  think  it  states  it  accurately  when  I  say  it  is  used 
for  communications  that  are  to  be  communicated  textuaUjr  to  another 
party,  and  in  this  case  it  was  the  foreign  office  of  the  foreign  Govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  aU  events,  the  blue  code  is  known  to  a  great  many 
more  people  than  the  green  code  ? 
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Mr.  Salmon.  I  could  not  say.  Wherever — I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  more  than  a  few  more  copies  of  the  blue  code  than  there 
are  of  the  green  code.  If  anybody  loiows  of  it  surreptitiously  I  am 
unaware  of  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  code  appears  in  the  book  of  which  you  have 
possession  and  of  which  you  trunk  there  are  comparatively  few  copies  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  you  see  every  embassy  and  legation  has  a  blue 
code. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  blue  code  appears  on  the  book  which  you  have 
possession  of  and  of  which  you  think  there  are  comparatively  few 
copies. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  you  see  every  embassy  and  legation  has  a  blue 
code. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  they  a  green  code? 

Mr.  Salmon.  With  few  exceptions.     You  wish  me  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Salmon.  As  I  say,  we  put  the  first  section  on  the  wire  about 
10.30,  and  proceeded  with  the  enciphering  of  the  message,  and  I 
think  the  second  section  went  on  about  12.30  and  the  third  section 
at  2.30.  In  enciphering  the  messages  we  will  alwa5^s  make  a  carbon 
copy,  which  is  used  as  a  confirmation,  which  we  mail.  It  is  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  original  cipher,  and  it  is  mailed  to  the  offices  to  which  the 
message  is  addressed,  and  which  enables  him  to  check  up  any  errors 
in  transmission,  upon  receiving  it,  by  comparing  it  with  the  original 
as  he  received  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  these  messages  sent  to  the  American  ambassa- 
dors or  ministers  or  representatives  in  the  diflFerent  coimtries  or  to  the 
representatives  of  the  countries  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  are  sent  to  the  ambassadors — our  ambassadors 
and  ministers  f 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  they  are  decoded  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Oh,  yes;  then  they  are  decoded.  As  I  say,  in  enci- 
phering this  we  make  a  carbon  copy  of  the  cipher  to  be  dispatched 
Dy  mail  later  to  embassies  or  legations  whichever  it  may  be,  and  in 
this  case,  after  we  had  completed  the  encipherment  of  the  message, 
the  carbon  sheets  were  all  assembled  and  burned  up  in  a  fireplace  in 
my  presence,  and  the  duplicate  cipher  text.  Together  with  the  origi- 
nds,  were  put  in  a  maniia  envelope,  and  with  the  ordinary  seal  and 
two  wax  seals  were  placed  on  it,  with  the  seal  of  the  department, 
and  direction  on  it  not  to  be  opened  without  my  permission,  and  then 
placed  in  the  safe  in  the  telegraph  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  done  after? 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  was  completed  at  2.30  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of 
December  19. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  that  envelope  were  single  copies  of  three  mes- 
sages, am  I  right,  one  to  the  entente,  one  to  tne  central  powers 
and  one  to  the  neutrals  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  besides  that  there  were  three  copies  of  three 
messages  which  had  been  encoded  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Copies  of  the  three  messages  were  encoded. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  those  were  sealed  as  you  have  described,  and 
put  into  the  safe  in  the  telegrapher's  room  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  Mr.  Bean  was  the  only  one  who  had  seen  any 
one  of  these  copies,  except  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir;  well,  of  course,  the  cipher  text  proper  may 
have  been  seen.  The  firat  section  may  have  been  seen  oy  the  man 
in  the  telegraphic  room  who  is  in  charge  of  the  night  force — ^just  the 
cipher  text — but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  did  not  send  it  over  your  telegraph  t 

Mr.  Salmon.  Oh,  no;  we  just  got  a  messenger  boy  from  the  com- 
pany to  take  it  down. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  the  precautions  that  you  took  therefore  made  it 
practically  impossible  except  for  you  two  gentlemen  to  see  these  mes- 
sages at  any  tune  imtil  you  got  ready  to  open  the  seals  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir;  ana  I  opened  the  envelope  Thursday  morn- 
ing somewhere  around  11  or  12  o  clock,  after  the  matter  was  in  the 
public  press. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  after  the  publication  in  the  news- 
papers ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  copies  were  not  opened  until  that  time  I 

Mr.  Salmon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  any  inquiries  made  of  you  or,  so  far  as  you 
know,  of  anyone  in  your  department  during  that  week,  or  at  least 
prior  to  the  time  that  you  opened  the  sealed  paper,  as  to  the  paper 
that  you  had  been  dealing  with — any  inquiries  pointed  toward  the 
ascertaining  of  what  was  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  ever  applied  to  for  information  ?  Have  you 
been  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  applied  to  by  outsiders,  either 
gentlemen  of  the  press  or  anyone,  to  get  you  to  give  information  as 
to  State  papers  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No,  sir.  I  am  employed  constantly  searching  for 
historical  data. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  nothing  as  to  pending  matters,  anything  like 
this;  they  do  not  even  ask  you,  **What  is  tne  news?" 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  know  better. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MB.  J.  HUBBABD  BEAV. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Bean.  J.  Hubbard  Bean.    Do  you  want  my  house  address? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  not  particularly. 

Mr.  Bean.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  I  am  employed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  telegraph  and  cipher  clerk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  had  that  employment  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  I  have  been  working  in  that  position  for  about  9i  years; 
9i  or  10  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  the  work  that  you  do  practically  all  encoding  or 
decoding  private  messages  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  do  telegraphing  or  filing  or  things  of 
that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  Well,  we  keep  our  individual  file  in  our  room,  but  the 
telegraphing  forms  a  very  small  part  of  our  work  now. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  your  senior,  Mr, 
Sahnonj  who  just  left  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  Yes ,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  anything  that  you  can  add  to  that  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  and  mode  of  procedure  in  encoding 
these  messages  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  No;  I  think  I  could  not  add  anything  to  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  anyone  in  the  room  that  you  remember 
except  yourself  and  him  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  Mr.  Salmon  and  I  went  into  an  unoccupied  room  to 
encipher  the  message.    " 

Mr.  Whipple.  IRw  did  you  do  the  work — ^he  took  one  part  and 
you  took  one  part,  or  did  you  work  with  him  as  you  went  along? 

Mr.  Bean.  As  well  as  I  remember  the  message  was  written  in  6) 
sheets.  I  think  I  did  the  first  sheet  and  Mr.  Saunon  the  second  and 
I  the  third — ^I  think  we  alternated  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  observe  what  was  done  with  the  paper 
or  the  papers  when  you  had  finished  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  The  plain  text  and  the  cipher  text  were  inclosed  in 
an  envelope  and  sealed  and  placed  in  what  we  called  the  '^big  safe'' 
in  the  telegraph  room  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  safe  was  locked  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  The  safe  was  locked. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  sure  of  it? 

Mr.  Bean.  I  am  quite  positive. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  went  home  after  a  busy  night  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  I  went  home  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  at  any  time  been  subjected  to  any 
inquiries  by  any  people  at  aU,  especially  were  you  on  the  18th,  19th, 
and  20th  of  December,  as  to  what  this  note  contained. 

Mr.  Bean.  I  was  not  approached  by  anyone  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  ever  approached  with  regard  to  the  things 
that  go  on  in  vour  department? 

Mr.  Bean.  Occasionally  a  local  newspaper  man  or  the  local  news- 
paper offices,  their  branch,  call  and  ask  if  we  know  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  any  ''handout,''  I  think  they  usually  call  it;  and  we 
never  do  know  of  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  ever  have  any '  *  handouts,"  as  you  call  them  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  Not  from  our  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  frequently  are  you  inquired  of  whether  there 
is  going  to  be  one  ? 

Sir.  Bean.  Well,  at  night  particularly,  and  that  is  the  only  tim^ 
that  I  know  we  are  ever  inquired  of.  The  telegraph  room  is  the 
only  room  open  in  the  buildmg,  and  that  is  why  the  inquiries  are 
made  there,  instead  of  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  their  anxiety  to  find  out  whether  anything  is 
going  to  be  handed  out  they  ask  you  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bean.  Usually  ask  whether  there  is  any  one  in  the  building, 
the  chief  clerk  or  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  those  are  the  only  inquiries  that  you  have 
been  subjected  to,  seeking  information  or  light? 

Mr.  Bean.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIHOITT  OF  lO.  JOHN  H.  JAMES. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  your  residence,  and 
your  occupation,  Mr.  James  ? 

Mr.  James.  John  H.  James.  My  home  is  in  Ohio;  I  am  at  present 
here  in  Washington.  I  am  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Information  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  that  division,  why  is  it  constituted  and 
what  are  your  duties  as  chief  of  division  ? 

Mr.  James.  The  principal  duty  is  the  filing  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence and  the  seeing  through  the  press  of  such  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence as  is  published  and  given  distribution. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So,  you  are  not  connected  with  the  Printing  Office 
except  so  far  as  you  send  to  the  Printing  Office  matter  to  be  there 
printed  ? 

Mr.  James.  As  we  prepare  printer's  copy,  we  send  it  to  the  Grov- 
^mment  Printing  Office.     We  have  no  connection  otherwise. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  an  independent  department? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  entirely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But,  in  the^  ordinary  course,  important  dispatches 
are  sent  to  you  at  some  time  for  you  to  prepare  them  for  printing  and 
see  that  they  are  properly  printed.     Wiiere  is  your  office  ? 

Mr.  James.  My  office  is  m  what  they  call  the  "State  Department 
annex,"  which  is  an  old  residence  on  the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  just  across  the  street  from  the  main  building,  third  floor. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  forgot  to  ask  Mr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Bean  where 
their  offices  were  in  relation  of  the  State  Department.  Can  you  tell 
me? 

Mr.  James.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  a  great  distance  from  the  rooms  of  the  Secretary 
and  his  immediate  assistants  ? 

Mr.  James.  One  floor  below. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  this  was  across  the  street? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  people  have  you  xmder  you? 

Mr.  James.  There  is  an  assistant  chief  of  the  division  and  three 
clerks  and  a  messenger. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  the  assistant? 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  Duncan — James  L.  Dimcan. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  who  are  the  three  clerks? 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  R.  C.  Horn,  Mr.  R.  J.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Madden,  and 
then  a  messenger,  Mr.  Freer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  memory  of  this  paper  which  is  now 
referred  to  as  the  President's  peace  note  of  December  21  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes;  I  recall  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  us  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
it  was  first  called  to  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  James.  It  was  toward  5  o'clock,  between  4.30  and  5  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  I  was  called  to  the  Secretary's  office.     That  was  on 
Tuesday  evenmg. 
ll^Mr.  Whipple.  That  would  be  the  19th? 
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Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  to  Mr.  Woolsey's  room,  and  he  gave 
me  a  carbon  copy  of  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Page  and  of  the  telegram 
to  Girard.     I  remained — shall  I  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  not  give  you  a  copy  of  one  addressed  to  the 
neutrals,  or  some  communication  that  was  going  to  the  neutral 
nations  ? 

Mr.  James.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  gave  you  a  carbon  copy  of  the  President's 
message  that  had  been  prepared  in  his  office  ? 

Mr.  James.  A  telegram  to  Ambassador  Page  and  a  telegram  to 
Ambassador  Gerard,  m  the  form  of  carbon  copy. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  tell  what  instructions  he  gave  you  in 
regard  to  it? 

Mr.  James.  Well,  I  remained  in  his  office,  and  the  instructions  were 
that  these  were  to  be  prepared  for  the  press,  with  release  for  the  follow- 
ing Thui-sday  morning,  that  would  be  December  21 ;  and  I  remained 
there — ^well,  put  the  printer's  directions  that  we  put  on  those  docu- 
ments. They  are  always  put  up  in  a  certain  style,  and  I  was  there 
a  good  part  of  an  hour,  probably,  putting  the  release  line  and  caption 
on  and  the  printer's  directions. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  when  you  had  it  finished  you  had  one  of  these 
carbon  copies,  with  printer's  directions,  and  the  release  was  on  it  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  ready  for  it  to  be  set  up  in  type  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  pages  there  were  in  this 
manuscript  or  in  these  manuscripts,  as  thus  prepared  ? 

Mr.  James.  No,  I  can  not;  but  I  would  say  two  or  three  pages 
each. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  more  than  that  of  typewritten  pages,  were 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  James.  About  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Only  two  or  three  typewritten  pages  ? 

Mr.  James.  Perhaps  more. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Here  are  three  printed  pages  Qianding  papers  to  wit- 
ness]. It  would  seem  there  were  more  than  three  pages  of  the  type- 
writing. 

Mr.  James.  Perhaps  there  were. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Perhaps  that  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
But  you  prepared  the  mflferent  sheets  all  ready  to  be  handed  to  the 
printer  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  all  you  did  ? 

Mr.  James.  When  I  left  the  Secretary's  office,  Mr.  Woolsey's  room, 
it  was  6  o'clock,  approximately.  I  went  direct  to  the  Government 
Printii^  Office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  take  with  you  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  took  the  two  telegrams. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  AU  ready  to  be  handed  to  the  printer  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  one  addressed  to  Ambassador  Page  and  one 
addressed  to  Ambassador  Gerard  ? 
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Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  for  the  night  superintendent  of  work, 
Mr.  McEvoy,  to  whom  I  gave  these  copies. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  these  papers  never  went  to  your  office  at  ajl! 

Mr.  James.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Duncan  knew  nothing  about  them  ? 

Mr.  James.  Not  until  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Except  as  he  might  have  been  told  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Now,  after  you  got  to  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
you  saw  Mr.  McEvoy  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  were  you  carrying  these  notes  then? 

Mr.  James.  I  had  them  in  my  inside  pocket. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  an  envelope  ? 

Mr.  James.  No;  folded  and  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  do  with  them  and  what  did  you  say 
to  Mr.  McEvoy  ? 

Mr.  James.  My  recollection  is  that  the  first  thing  I  said  is  that 
"Mr.  McEvoy,  here  is  a  matter  of  very  special  secrecy  and  very  spe- 
cial haste''  explaining  to  him  then  that  1  must  have  the  completed 
print  for  the  newspapers  the  following  day,  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Ana  that  was  all? 

Mr.  James.  Practically  aU.  We  went  over  the  matter  of  printers' 
style  a  little,  some  conversation  such  as  you  would  have  in  a  printing 
office  about  how  a  thing  is  to-be  put  up,  the  measure,  and  so  l^rth. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  left  the  papers  with  him  ? 

Mr.  James.  Left  the  copy  with  him.  ^ 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  all  you  had  to  do  ?  ^^ 

Mr.  James.  I  arranged  for  a  proof  the  next  morning,  the  first 
thing.  t 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  you  about  that  proof.  When  wak  the 
proof  to  come  back  ?  ^  \ 

Mr.  James.  I  was  to  have  it  by  morning.  's 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  got  it  the  first  thing  in  the  office  when  the  office 
opened,  about  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  sort  of  a  proof  was  that? 

Mr.  James.  I  had  a  page  proof,  not  a  galley  proof,  a  pace  proof. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  implied  that  the  galley  proof  had  been  exam- 
ined in  the  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  James.  Yes.  That  is  our  practice;  we  always  get  a  corrected 
proof. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  there  had  been  proof  reading  in  the 
Printing  Office  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Before  it  came  to  you,  because  you  received  page 
proof.     Who  brought  them  ? 

Mr.  James.  They  have  a  corps  of  messengers,  and  one  of  those 
messengers — I  do  not  know  whom — ^brought  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  it  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  James.  It  came  sealed.  They  have  a  way  of  sealing  with 
red  seals  with  a  string  which  goes  about  through  one  of  those  seab. 
It  came  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  came  to  you  with  an  unbroken  seal? 

Mr.  James.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  State  what  was  in  the  envelope. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  we  had  the  printers'  copy  and  two  proofs. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  the  copy  which  had  been  delivered  to  the 
printers  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple,  Of  both  notes  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  proofs — ^how  many  ? 

Mr.  James.  Two  proofs,  is  mv  recollection. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Two  proofs  of  each  or  one  proof  of  each  paper? 

Mr.  James.  Twoproofs  of  each  paper. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  describe  what  you  call  the  *' printers' 
copy"  1    Had  that  been  mutilated  ? 

Mr.  James.  Oh,  yes;  it  comes  back — they  cut  it  up  into  what  they 
call  ''printers'  takes,"  and  it  was  in  that  form, 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  to  what  extent  had  it  been  cut  up  ?  I  under- 
stand that  the  sheets  were  rather  small. 

Mr.  James.  Oh,  the  sheets  were  about  8i  by  11,  quarto  size  letter 
paper. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  how  much  had  they  been  cut  up  ? 
^  Mr.  James.  Well,  each  sheet  had  been  cut  up  at  least  once,  some- 
times three  pieces  made  of  a  sheet  and  sometimes  two,  irregularly 
cut,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But,  when  they  came  back  to  you  the  printers' 
copy,-  which  had  been  cut  had  been  restored  to  its  sequence. 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  By  pasting  together,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  James.  They  folio  those  and  then  it  is  reassembled  and  made 
•onsecutive. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  so  when  it  came  back  to  you  somebody  had 
reassembled  these  sheets  which  had  been  cut  up  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  had  been  done  in  the  Printing  Office  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

Mr.  James.  We  read  proof  on  them,  by  having  Mr.  Duncan,  the 
assistant  chief  of  the  division,  hold  copy  and  read  while  I  read  the 
proof. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  did  it  come  back  ? 

Mr.  James.  Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  there  were  two  proofs  of  each. 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  read  the  printers'  copy  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  held  one  proof.     What  became  of  the  other? 

Mr.  James.  I  read  the  proof  while  he  read  to  me  from  the  printers' 
copy. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  I  had  it  reversed  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  became  of  the  other? 

Mr.  James.  I  retained  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  still  retain  it. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  do  with  it,  immediately  after  you 
had  read  the  copy  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  kept  it  there  with  the  other  papers;  with  the  printers' 
copy. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Locked  up  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  think  not;  I  think  it  was  in  my  desk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  was  it  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  have  a  drawer  in  nur  desk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  as  you  sit  at  a  desk  [illustrating],  you  have 
one  of  these  desks  which  had  drawers  at  the  side  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes;  and  I  have  a  large  drawer  directly  in  front 
between  the  two  tiers;  it  is  a  large  flat- topped  desk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  drawer  was  it  you  put  this  in  t 

Mr.  James.  The  center  drawer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  pulled  it  out  and  put  the  extra  proof  in  there ; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  After  you  had  finished  this  reading  and  comparison 
with  your  associate  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  became  of  the  other  copy? 

Mr.  James.  The  one  that  I  read  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  Duncan  took  that  and  sealed  it  and  returned  to 
the  Printing  Office  with  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  Duncan— 4  handed  that  proof  to  Mr.  Duncan,  who 
sealed  it  and  took  it  back  to  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  became  of  the  printer's  copy? 

Mr.  James.  That  went  into  the  same  sealed  envelope  with  the 
proof. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  there  any  corrections  ? 

Mr.  James.  One  or  two  very  minor  corrections. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But,  practically  they  went  back,  those  two,  as  they 
came  back  to  you  ? 

Mr.  James.  Verv  nearly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  that  left  one  complete  proof  of  each  one  of  theae 
communications  in  your  drawer  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Unlocked  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  drawer  at  which  you  sat,  unlocked  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  drawer  in  the  desk  at  which  you  sat — ^right  in 
front  of  you  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  else  was  in  the  drawer? 

Mr.  James.  A  lot  of  other  papers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  did  that  remain  there  ? 

Mr.  James.  It  is  there  now. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  how  long  did  it  remain  there  unlocked  ? 

Mr.  James.  Well,  I  presume  it  was  that  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Throughout  the  day  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  From  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  evening  at 
least? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple,  And  during  the  next  day,  I  presume? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  look  at  it  either  that  day 
or  the  next  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  James.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  this  copy,  or  these  copies,  of  these  two 
important  communications  were  lying  there  in  your  office,  in  this 
bmlding  that  you  speak  of,  througnout  the  day,  from  9  o'clock  in  a 
drawer  that  was  unlocked  and  which  could  have  been  opened,  per- 
haps, by  anyone  who  was  mousing  aroimd  your  office  for  any  such 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  James.  No;  that  would  be  an  impossibility.  We  are  up  on  the 
third  floor  of  a  residence,  and  we  have  no  visitors.  There  is  no 
business  transacted  with  the  public  by  our  little  division,  Mr.  Duncan 
and  myself  are  there,  one  or  the  other  of  us^^^  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  One  of  you  stays  there  while  the  other  is  at  limch  ? 

Mr.  James.  There  is  somebody  of  the  office — ^Mr.  Duncan,  or  Mr. 
Horn,  or  myself  are  in  the  room  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  people  are  there  in  the  building? 

Mr.  James.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  people  there  are  on  the 
first  and  second  floors.  There  are  those  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
division,  and  the  law  clerk  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  are  on  the  third  floor  ? 

Mr.  James.  We  are  on  the  third  floor. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  occupied  the  first  and  second  floors? 

Mr.  James.  The  office  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Advisor. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  Foreign  Trade  Adviser  ? 

Mr.  James.  Marion  Letcher  is  Foreign  Trade  Adviser. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  governmental  service  ? 

Mr.  James.  It  is  part  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  he  occupy  it  all,  the  first  and  second  floors  ? 

Mr.  James.  He  and  his  clerKs. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  clerks  does  he  have? 

Mr.  James.  I  do  not  know.    A  number;  a  dozen  or  more. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  dozen  or  more  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Occupying  those  two  floors  of  the  old  residence  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  your  outer  doors  locked  through  the  day  ? 

Mr.  James.  No;  they  were  closed  while  we  read  proof. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  they  locked  at  any  time? 

Mr.  James.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  were  open  to  anyone  who  had  business,  to 
come  there  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  want  to  pursue,  with  a  Httle  more  particularity, 
these  three  clerks.     Did  you  give  me  their  names  ? 

Mr.  James.  In  my  division  ? 

Hr.  Whipple.  Yes. 
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Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  were  they  when  you  and  Mr.  Duncan  were 
comparing  this  important  paper  ? 

Mr.  James.  They  were  in  other  rooms  of  the  division.  We  occupy 
several  rooms,  but  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  while  we  read  proof. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  James.  They  were  occupied  in  the  work  they  have  in  the 
morning,  of  summarizing  the  daily  press. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  mean,  the  Hinerent  newspapers? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  they  summarize  for  some  one 

Mr.  James  (interposing).  They  gather  for  the  Secretary  matter 
in  the  press  pertaining  to  the  department,  or  to  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  there  a  lock  to  your  drawer  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  there  is  a  lock  and  a  key? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  the  key  in  it  ? 

Mr.  James.  No.     I  carry  the  key  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And,  therefore,  it  was  simply  left  unlocked,  without 
any  visible  indication  whether  it  was  locked  or  not  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  your  visitors  that  day  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  am  quite  sure  we  had  no  visitors.  Visitors  are  very- 
rare  in  our  division. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  messengers  from  the  department  ? 

Mr.  James.  No;  we  have  our  own  messenger. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  given  his  name  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  After  this,  when  did  any  other  paper,  in  connection 
with  this  note,  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  James.  The  completed  print  was  delivered  to  our  division  that 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  what  time  ? 

Mr.  James.  Oh,  between  3  and  4. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  copies? 

Mr.  James.  We  delivered  the  bundle  immediately  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office  unopened. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.  A  large  bundle  of  what  you  understood  to 
be  the  completed  print  [illustrating]  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes.  Not  so  large  as  you  indicate.  Two  bundles, 
probably  that  size  [illustrating]. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  the  form  of  a  paper,  which  is  marked  here  "Ex- 
hibit H,  Woolsey '' — that  came  up  ana  you  transmitted  it  immediately 
over  to  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  had  any  communications  from  the  State 
Department,  or  elsewhere,  during  tne  day  on  the  subject  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  these  papers  ? 

Mr.  James.  There  was  an  inquiry  over  the  telephone  as  to  the 
time 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  By  whom,  and  when? 

Mr.  James.  Between  myself  and  Mr.  Woolsey. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  It  did  not  come  through  anybody  else?  It  was 
directly  from  Mr.  Woolsey  to  you  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes;  we  talked  as  to  the 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  James.  Yes;  we  talked  as  to  the  time  when  the  delivery  would 
probably  be  made. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  look  in  the  drawer  during 
the  day,  to  see  whether  those  two  proofs  were  still  there  ? 

Mr.  James.  No,  not  at  all.  There  could  not  be  any  possibility  of 
anybody  coining  in. 

Mr.  Whipple.  One  never  knows  what  the  evil-minded  can  do,  who 
know  the  ropes  and  have  a  desire  to  take  advantage.  I  am  not 
speaking  now,  or  suggesting  that  there  was  anybody,  but  I  merely 
wanted  to  know,  to  shut  out  any  possibilities  of  douot,  whether  you 
opened  that  drawer  during  the  day  and  observed  that  these  important 
proofs  were  lying  there  ? 

Mr.  James.  Wny,  I  do  not  recall  that  1  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.    You  do  not  recall  that  you  did  ? 

Mr.  James.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  did  you  keep  them  ? 

Mr.  James.  Why  did  I  keep  them? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  It  is  the  practice  for  them  to  send  a  duplicate  proof. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  ?    Why  does  not  one  do  ? 

Mr.  James.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  does  not  one  do  ? 

Mr.  James.  The  type  is  sometimes  held  to  use  in  a  future  publica- 
tion, and  the  duplicate  proof  is  a  convenience  in  identifying  type  that 
is  held.  I  presume  that  is  the  reason  for  that  duplicate  proof  being 
provided. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  all  events,  you  say  it  is  in  the  usual  and  ordinary 
course? 

Mr.  James.  That  is  the  ordinary  course;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple,  Have  you  not  a  place  where  you  file  and  keep  these 
copies  or  proofs  of  these  important  State  papers,  other  than  just 
dropping  tnem  in  your  drawer? 

Mr.  James.  Those  that  have  lost  their  current  character  we  have  a 
place  to  file,  but  a  thing  of  that  kind  I  had  in  my  drawer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  will  you  say  that  the  extra  proof  is  sent  there 
because  it  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  in  keeping  the 
type  up,  or  something  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  presume  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  did  you  not  file  it,  so  as  to  have  it  for  reference  1 

Mr.  James.  I  say  that  those  that  are  not  of  that  character,  which 
have,  in  a  way,  lost  their  current  or  confidential  character,  go  into  a 
regular  file  for  future  correspondence. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  this  had  not  lost  its  character  at  10  o'clock  or 
9  o'clock  on  December  20  ? 

Mr.  James.  No;  and  it  was  in  my  drawer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  realized  that  it  had  a  very  serious  and,  perhaps, 
momentous  importance  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes  •  I  had  a  full  realization  of  the  importance  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  of  the  importance  that  no  one  should  secure 
access  to  it  ? 
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Mr.  James.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  put  it  in  there  because  you  thoiight  that 
was  the  safest  place  you  had  ? 

Mr.  James.  It  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  a  safe? 

Mr.  James.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No  safe? 

Mr.  James.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  had  this  place  where  you  could  lock  it  up  t 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  extreme  precau- 
tions that  were  taken  in  the  State  Department  with  regard  to  this 
paper  and  copies  going  to  the  safe  which  thev  had  provided,  locking 
it,  and  assuring  themselves  that  it  was  locked,  shutting  the  transoms 
when  they  spoke  of  it,  and  seeing  that  no  one  was  in  Sie  room  when 
the  stenographers  were  transcribmg  it,  and  their  great  care  for  every 
copy,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  knew,  of  coiurse,  that  those  papers,  and 
such  a  paper,  was  protected  before  it  came  to  you  in  the  most  punc- 
tilious way  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes;  I  felt  that  I  was  taking  every  precaution. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  leave  them  there  overnight,  when  you 
went  home  the  night  oi  December  20  ? 

Mr.  James,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  unlocked  still  ? 

Mr.  James.  No.     I  always  lock  it  when  I  am  not  there  at  night. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  did  lock  that  drawer  that  night ! 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  it  was  only  during  the  day  that  you  left  it  there 
imlocked  ? 

Mr.  James.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  at  night  it  was  locked  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  I  take  it  with  an  ordinary  sort  of  key — I  mean 
one  that  was  not  very  much  of  a  security  against  a  person  who 
desired  to  get  into  that  particular  place  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Whipple,  because  of  my  own  ignorance,  where 
were  all  the  copies  of  this  note  on  the  19th  ?  Were  they  down  in  the 
PrintingOfficel 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  the  19th,  I  think  there  were,  as  I  remember  it — 
and  I  may  be  wrong — there  were  six  copies.  Three  had  gone  to  the 
encodifying  office ;  three  had  been  taken  with  the  original  note  of  the 
President,  m  a  sealed  envelope  and  put  into  the 

Mr.  Bennet  (interposing).  Safe? 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Safe  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that 
safe  locked;  and  that  they  were  not  taken  from  it  imtil  they  were 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Woolsey;  and,  as  I  understood  before,  those  tliree 
copies  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  James  to  prepare  for  the  printer.  You 
see,  there  were  three  that  went  to  Mr.  Salmon  for  codifying,  and 
Mr.  Bean,  I  had  supposed  up  to  this  time,  had  three,  but  he  says  only 
two  went  to  Mr.  James,  and  those  went  for  encodifying  on  the  night 
of  the 
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Mr.  Bennet  (interposing).  The  night  of  the  18th? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  the  18th. 

Mr.  Bennet.  About  half-past  7  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  and  the  other  three  were  kept  in  the  safe  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  until  they  were  sent  down  to  Mr.  James  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  accounted  for  five  copies,  apparently. 
Where  was  the  sixth  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  have  lost  track  of  that,  because 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  One  of  the  young  men  stenographers  said  he 
did  not  make  a  carbon. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  J:hdHght  he  said  that  he  made  one  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  thought  he  did. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Which  one  do  you  think  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  second  gentleman,  whose  name  has  escaped 
me  just  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  first  was  Mr.  Sweet,  and  the  second  was  Mr. 
Howell,  and  the  third  was  Mr.  Vestal. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  it  was  Mr.  Howell! 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Howell  did  say  he  made  one. 

Mr.  Chiperfieij^.  Mr.  Sweet  was  the  first  one',  and  Mr.  Howell, 
if  I  remember,  was  the  second  one — the  ballplayer. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  He  said  he  made  one  copy.  I  took  it  he  meant 
only  the  original.  '  ■ 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  took  it  he  made  one  copy.  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
recalled,  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  have  not  yet  gotten  another  phase.  Is  this  too 
public  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  seems  to  me  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  have  not  yet  gotten  another  thing,  as  to  where  what 
you  might  call  the  ''loose''  copies — those  that  were  not  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office — were  during  the  time  between  the  early  hours  of  the 
19 til,  when  the  codifying  was  completed,  and  the  time  when  the 
printed  copy  got  back  to  this  witness,  at  9  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  had  understood  from  the  first  testimony  that  there 
were  copies  and  three  carbons,  and  that  three  copies  or  carbons — that 
made  six  copies  altogether 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  three  of  them  were  sent  down  to  be  encoded, 
and  that  after  the  codifiers  had  used  them  they  put  them  into  an 
envelope  and  sealed*  it  and  put  it  into  the  safe. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Counsel,  how  did  you  get  the  impression 
that  three  were  sent  down  to  be  codified — because  the  men  who 
codified  said  one  took  the  first  sheet  and  one  the  second  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  L  understood  they  said  there  were  thi*ee  copies. 
There  were  three  different  forms  for  the  three  different  classes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  believe  that  is  right.  I  think  you  are  right 
about  it. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  that  was/it,  as  I  understood  it.  Then,  that  the 
carbons  were  kept  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  until  the  next  day, 
when  the  other  three — that  is,  one  set  of  each 

Mr.  Chiperfield,  You  are  right  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  As  has  been  testified,  was  sent  down  to 
Mr.  James;  but  Mr.  James  says  he  got  only  two  of  them,  so  there  is 
one  of  them  missing. 

Mr.  Bennet.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  on  the  19th  did  he  say  that 
he  took  the  copies  to  the  printing  office? 

Mr.  Whipple.  1  understood  it  was  not  fixed. 
Mr.  Bennet.  Was  it  at  six  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  were  sent  to  you  a  little  early,  and  you  took 
them? 

Mr.  James.  I  went  over  and  got  them  and  sent  them  to  the  print- 
ing office  about  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  his  proofs  came  back  the  next  morning? 

Mr.  James.  Surely. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  Is  still  not  clear  in  my  mind  where  those  two 
copies  were. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  were  in  the  printer's  office  all  night. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  They  were  in  the  Secretary's  safe  all  that  day,  on 
the  19th. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  the  night  of  the  18th  they  were  in  the  Secre- 
tary's safe,  and  during  the  next  day,  until  they  were  delivered  to  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Who  delivered  them  to  you,  Mr.  James? 

Mr.  James.  I  went  to  Mr.  Woolsey's  room,  and  received  them  from 
him. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  Mr.  WooLsey  said  he  took  them  out  of  the  safe 
and  gave  them  to  this  gentleman.  The  witnesses  have  not  gotten 
the  impression  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  where  they  were  on  the  19th. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  gotten  that  cleared  up. 
Those  that  went  to  the  encodiners  were  in  the  encodifiers'  office ;  those 
that  were  reserved  for  Mr.  James  were  in  Mr.  Lansiftg's  possession. 
That  is  right;  that  as  to  one  copy  it  has  not  been  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Assuming  that  the  stenographer  made  an  orig- 
inal and  a  carbon  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Which  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  he  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Proctor  says,  in  explaining  about  it,  he  so  said 
before  he  took  the  stand. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then,  there  is  a  missing  copy  ?  , 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  the  one  that  was  addressed  to  the  neutrals. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  (me  that  was  addressed  to  the  neutrals  may  have 
been  missing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Query:  Find  the  neutral. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  think  it  got  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  there  are  indications.  Now,  then,  how  many 
copies  or  how  many  proofs  were  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
or  what  whs  done  with  those  there;  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Sup]>ose  wo  have  Mr.  Proctor  call  up  the  gentle- 
man who  was  the  second  on  the  stand  t  » 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  HowelH 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  like  him  to  run  down  ft  moment? 

Mr. Chiperfield.  No.  I  donotthinkitisnecessaryforhimto  come 
down.  Toll  hirii  we  are  in  doubt  just  what  construction  should  be 
put  on  that  answer,  and  ask  him  to  construe  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  just  what  he  meant  by  it.  I  think  of  no  further 
queMions  lo  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  long  did  you  say  you  kept  this  duplicate  proof 
there,  Mr.  James  ?     It  i^  there  yet  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Has  it  been  there  for  any  purpose  all  of  this  time  ? 

Mr.  James.  No;  reaUy  not  any  special  purpose. 

Mr.  fcENROOT.  You  say  that  after  they  ceased  to  be  matter  of  cur- 
rent interest  you  filed  them  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Why  did  you  not  file  this  ? 

Mr.  James.  Well,  it  has  not  been  filed.  It  is  to  go  into  a  vertical 
file,  but  it  has  not  been  put  in  that  vertical  file  yet. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Has  this  question  that  has  been  raised  had  anything 
to  do  with  your  keeping  it  in  that  drawer  all  this  time  ? 

Mr.  James.  No.    . 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  do  not  usually  keep  papers  in  that  drawer  for 
that  length  of  time,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  James.  Not  usually,  no. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Was  there  any  reason  for  keeping  this  particular  one  ? 

Mr.  James.  No;  really  none. 

Ml-.  Lenroot.  You  said  that  you  believed  the  completed  print,  that 
is,  the  completed  copies,  were  deUvered  to  you  between  3  and  4  o'clock 
in  the  aftenioon  of  December  20  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Was  that  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  James.  That  is  my  recollection;  yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Secretary  Lansing  testified  that  it  reached  your 
oflice,  or  was  delivered  to  you,  about  2.45  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day — brought  over  in  a  sealed  package,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Woolsey. 
Does  that  refresh  your  recollection  any  ? 

Mr.  James.  My  recollection  is  still  as  I  have  stated  it.  We  had 
hoped  to  have  it  by  about  that  time.  We  had  hoped  to  have  it  a 
little  earlier,  but  there  was  a  delav  in  the  note  coming  up  at  the  time 
we  had  expected  it,  and  my  recollection  is  as  I  stated. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  it  came  to  you  between  3  and  4? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  was  it  delivered  by  you  between  3  and  4,  or 
immediately  ? 

Mr.  James.  It  was  delivered  immediately  that  we  received  it. 
Mr.  Duncan  took  it  himself  to  the  Secretary  s  office. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one  question.  Where  did 
you  say  your  office  is,  Mr.  James  ? 

Mr.  James.  It  is  in  the  third  floor  of  a  dwelling  house,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  avenue;  No.  1653  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  is 
opposite  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building. 

'file  Chairman.  An  annex  to  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

nie  Chairman.  Wliom  did  you  say  was  on  the  second  floor  ^ 
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Mr.  James.  The  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied  by  the  oflice 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser. 

The  Chairman.  The  Foreign  Trade  Adviser? 

Mr.  James.  Yes ;  and  his  corps  of  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  building  where  some  of  the  solicitors 
have  their  offices  ? 

Mr.  James.  Formerly  some  of  the  solicitors  were  in  that  building. 

The  Chairman.  Formerly  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  now  i 

Mr.  James.  They  are  in  the  main  building. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  main  building  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  old  residence,  you  say  i 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  you  could  bring  the  copy  that  you 
speak  of  that  you  still  have  in  that  drawer  to  the  committee,  could 
you? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  that  i 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Two  copies. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  bring  that  in  the  morning  i 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Two  copies  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  a  copy  of  each  i 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  '^Then,  whatever  copies  you  have  there,  wc  will  ask 
you  to  bring  them  here  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Proctor  can  now  report  from  Mr.  Howell. 

Mr.  Proctoh.  Mr.  Howell  is  sure  he  made  at  least  one  carbon,  be- 
sides the  original,  and  possibly  two;  he  is  not  sure. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Howell  is  the  second  gentleman  who  was  on 
the  stand,  of  the  stenographers,  is  he  not  ^ 

Mr.  Proctor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  to-night.  I  understand  tne  other  witnesses  go 
on  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  10 
oY'lock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Whereupon  at  4.07  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  February  8,  1917,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Rules, 
WasMngtoTij  D.  C,  Thursday,  February  5,  1917. 

The  committee  met  at  11.10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Henry  (chair- 
man), presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Whipple, 
who  is  your  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mrs.  Visconti. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Visconti,  come  forward. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MRS.  BUTE  THOlKASOir  VISCOHTI. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  vou  state  your  full  name,  Mrs.  Visconti  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Ruth  Thomason  Visconti. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  it  be  possible  to  raise  your  voice  a  little  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  I  will  try  to. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  hear  in  this  very  large  room, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Thomason  V  isconti  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  live,  Mrs.  Visconti  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  1721  Twenty-first  Street  NW. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  Washington  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Washington  1 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Four  jrears. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  I  am  a  stenographer. 

Mr.  Whlpple.  What? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Stenographer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  are  you  employed  as  a  stenographer  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  With  Mr.  Duane  Fox,  in  the  Washington  Loan  & 
Trust  Building. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  a  firm  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  sons  are  his  associates. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Two  sons  are  associated  with  Mr.  Duane  Fox  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  as  stenographer  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  It  will  be  four  years  on  the  30th  of  May. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  worked  there  continuously? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  four  years. 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Is  your  work  the  ordinary  work  of  a  stenographer 
in  a  law  office  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  the  taking  of  dictation? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  And  transcribing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  transcribing  ? 

Mrs.  ViSGONTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  drawing  different  legal  papers  ? 

Mrs.  YiscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  taking  letters? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  comprises  your  entire  work  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WinppLE.  What  are  your  hours  of  work,  or  what  have  they 
been? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  From  9  until  5,  sometimes  later. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  reach  the  office  by  9  o'clock  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Nine. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then,  except  for  luncheon,  you  are  in  constant 
attendance  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  so  on  Saturday  as  weU? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  throughout  the  day  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  the  partners!    You 
said  Mr.  Duane  Fox  and  the  two  sons  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  And  his  two  sons,  Mr.  Frank  Boughton  Fox  and 
Mr.  Newton  K.  Fox. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  there  other  employees  of  the  firm  than  your- 
self? 

Mrs.  VisooNTi.  Yes.    Mr.  Arthur  S.  Brown  has  offices  with  Mr. 
FoX;  joint  offices. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  other  employees  are  there?    You  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  rive  the  names. 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Mr.  Brown's  secretary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  any  others  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Not  just  now. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  take  the  dictation  for  the  firm? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Well,  Mr.  Brown's  secretary  and  myself. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  there  are  two  of  them  ? 

Mrs.  VisooNTi.  Yes,  it  depends  on  who  are  the  busiest. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  are  two  of  you  employed? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  were  you  employed  prior  to  four  years  ago  f 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WoiJd  you  mind  stating  what  is  your  native  State? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Kentucky? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  lived  there  during  your  girlhood,  I  take  it? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  My  childhood. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  your  early  childhood  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  a  stenographer? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Since  1903. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  have  followed  that  occupation  now  for 
several  years? 

Mrs.  VISCONTI.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  do  you  remember  at  some  time  of  hearing  here 
in  Washington  some  suggestions  as  to  advance  information  with  re- 
gard to  a  communication  of  the  President  which  has  come  to  be  called 
the  peace  note?     I  mean  you  heard 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi  (interposing).  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean  you  saw  something  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  you  this  first:  Have  you  any  personal 
knowledge  with  regard  to  any  such  advance  inf oimation  ? 

Mrs.  VISCONTI.  Not 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  And  when  I  speak  of  pereonal  knowl- 
edge, I  mean  did  you  yourself  hear  any  sucn  information  given,  or 
see 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi  (interposing).  No. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Anv  writings  that  indicated  any  such 
thing  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  not  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  just  let  me  ask  you  whether  anyone  who  said 
that  he  or  she  had  given  advance  information,  has  ever  stated  such 
a  fact  to  you,  that  is,  has  ever  admitted  that  the  person  speaking  to 
you  gave  any  such  information  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
that  you  communicated,  during  the  days  when  hearings  were  being 
held,  to  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson  that  you  had  some  infonnation  that 
you  thought  was  of  value 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi  (interposing).  True. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  In  assisting  the  committee  in  ascertain- 
ing as  to  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  advance  information  was  given  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  have  here  a  letter  dated  January  10,  1917.  May  I 
trouble  you  to  look  at  it,  Mrs.  Visconti 

Mrs.  Visconti  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  And  state  whether  or  not  that  is  your 
letter  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  That  is  mhie. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  sent  that  to  Mr.  Lawson  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Lawson  at  the  time  except  by 
reputation  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  never  met  him  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understand  that  the  information  that  vou  had 
came  not  from  any  one  who  was  supposed  himself  or  herseli  to  have 
given  advance  information,  but  came  from  some  one  who  had  learned 
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from    some    one    else    of    such    circumstances    or    such    advance 
information  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  therefore  you  thought  that  information  would 
give  a  clue  to  the  committee  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  I  thought  it  would  be  of  value  to  the  committee 
to  find  out  its  truth  or  falsity;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  expect,  when  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Lawson, 
that  you  yourself  would  be  called  upon  as  a  witness  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  I  did  not  have  any  such  idea.  At  the  same  time 
I  told  Mr.  Lawson  that  I  would  not  ask  him,  if  it  had  to  be  given  out, 
not  to  give  it  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  you  stated  to  Mr.  Lawson  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  purpose  was  to  give  helpful  information 
to  the  committee  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  That  could  be  investigated. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  they  could  make  their  investigation 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi  (interposhig).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continumg).  On  the  basis  of  the  information  that 
you  gave 't 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  any  other  purpose  in  giving  this 
volimtarv  communication  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Simply  to  aid  the  committee  by  making  a  sug- 
gestion  

Mrs.  ViscoNTi  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  As  to  the  course  that  it  might  pursue? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Lawson  when  you  had  your 
interview  with  him  that  your  information  came  not  from  any  par- 
ticipant in  giving  advance  information  but  from  some  one  who  told 
of  another  who  was  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  for  the  purpose  that  you  have  indicated  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  page  281  of  the  record  there  is  this  testimony 
by  Mr.  Lawson : 

She- 

That  is,  referring  to  Mrs.  Visconti,  yourself 

Stated  to  me  in  substance  that  Mr.  William  D.  Price,  Washingjton  correspondent  of 
the  Washington  Star,  had  acted  as  a  go-between  in  the  leak  affair  between  the  Presi- 
dent's Secretary,  Mr.  Tumulty,  and  others,  and  that  he  had  received  $5,000  cash 
for  it,  and  that  Mr.  Tumulty  had  received  a  much  lai^ger  sum. 

Mrs.  Visconti.  That  was  what  was  told  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  That  is,  I  understand  you  now  to  state  that 
you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Lawson  that  as  a  fact,  but  that  you  told  him 
that  you  had  been  told 

Mrs.  Visconti  (interposing).  I  told  him  how  I  received  and  from 
whom  I  received  my  information. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  told  him  it  was  information  which 
you  had  and  you  told  Mr.  Lawson  the  person  who  gave  it  to  you  ? 
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Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  the  source  of  your  information? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
understand  that  under  the  order  of  Congress  under  which  you  are 
acting  you  have  the  right  to  reauire  the  statement  of  sources  of 
information,  even  thougn  they  be  nearsay,  that  enable  you  to  follow 
up  any  suggestions  that  are  given  to  you  as  to  participants  in  such 
transactions  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fact,  and  a  part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  matter  having  appeared  on  the  record,  then, 
I  feel  that,  under  the  instructions  of  the  committee,  I  am  to  ask  the 
witness  to  give  the  source  of  the  information  which  she  gave  to  Mr. 
Lawson  and  which  now  appears  on  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  My  mind  was  distracted  for  a  moment.  I  did  not 
catch  your  remarks  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  said  I  understand  it  to  be  my  duty,  under  the 
resolution  and  under  the  instruction  of  the  committee,  to  request  the 
witness  to  give  the  source  of  her  information,  merely  to  enable  the 
committee  to  follow  up  that  line  of  investigation,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  whatever  may  thus  be  discovered. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  understands  that  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  Will  you  state  the  person  who  gave  you  the 
information  which  you  turned  over  to  Mr.  Lawson? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Mr.  Whipple,  I  wish  first  to  say  that  I  claim  my 
constitutional  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  1  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  I  wish  first  to  say  that  I  claim  my  constitutional 
right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Visconti.  And  I  wish 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  I  did  not  quite  understand — I  beg 
your  pardon. 

Mrs.  Visconti.  I  say,  I  wish  to  claim  my  constitutional  right,  and 
I  wish  to  ask  the  committee  that  I  may  give  this  name  in  executive 
session,  because  it  will  do  irreparable  injury  to  my  informant. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  it,  but  I  submit  it  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  If  the  committee  should  require  you 
to  give  the  name,  without  going  into  executive  session,  and  should 
say  that  that  is  their  wish,  would  you  not  be  willing  to  give  it  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Not  wiUing,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  willing? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  the  witness  means  she  would  not  do  it 
willingly.     You  do  not  mean  tliat  you  would  refuse  to  do  it  i 

Mrs.  V^isconti.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  that  you  would  not  do  it  willingly  or  witli 
pleasure  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Yes. 
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The  Chairmax.  The  committee  thinks  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished  in  executive  session,  and  they  will  require  you  to  give 
the  name. 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Well,  may  I 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  Ma}^  I  suggest  that  it  might  per- 
haps not  be  out  of  place  lor  the  record  to  show  that  the  matter  had 
alreadv  been  deteimined  in  executive  session  i 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  was  not  present  at  the  executive  session,  and  I 
want  the  reporter  to  note 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  committee  has  determined  that 
question  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Bennet  wants  to  dissent? 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  dissented,  and  I  take  the  position  pubhcly  that 
the  request  of  the  witness  ought  to  be  granted,  in  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennet,  you  were  not  present  with  the  com- 
mittee this  morning.  Anticipating  this  question,  they  decided  this 
very  proposition. 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  have  the  right  to 
have  my  dissent  entered  on  the  record . 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  do  not  think  the  question  was  considered  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  given  in  executive  session.  I  see  now  that 
nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  having  it  given  in  executive  session, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  committee  has  ever  acted  upon  that  proposition 
because  it  has  never  been  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then  I  move  that  the  committee  go  into  execu- 
tive session — ^well,  I  do  not  think  I  will  go  any  further.  My  position 
is  well  understood.  I  made  myself  clear  in  executive  session  and 
I  am  bound  bv  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  announce  myself  with  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  it  is  given  in  executive  session,  it  is  going  to 
come  out. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  It  must  be  given  out,  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Chair  understands  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  and  unless  they  desire  a  vote  to  go  into  executive  session, 
the  Cliair  will  adhere  to  the  former  ruling  and  say,  Mrs.  Visconti,  that 
the  committee  will  require  you  to  give  the  name  of  your  informant. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Visconti  has 
stated  that  she  desired  to  stand  upon  her  constitutional  right.  I  am 
not  myself  quite  sure  what  that  means.  Perhaps  that  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  committee.  If  Mrs.  Visconti  would  amplify  that 
a  Uttle,  or  if  her  employer,  who  is  a  lawyer,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
high  standing,  has  suggested  to  her,  or  any  friend  or  adviser  has  sug- 

fested  that  she  should  do  that,  possibly  that  ought  to  be  considered, 
must  confess  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  mi^ht  mean  that  such 
a  communication  as  she  had  was  privileged,  ana  that  inasmuch  as 
it  was  not  within  the  ordinary  rules  of  testimony  admissable,  that 
possibly  they  might  desire  to  raise  that  question,  in  spite  of  the 
oroader  mandate  which  has  been  given  to  this  committee  by  Con- 
gress. I  am  speaking  with  deference,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  merely  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  that  part  of  Mrs.  Visconti's  protest. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  stating  a  Uttle  more  fully  what 
you  moan  by  claiming  your  constitutional  right  ? 
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Mr.  Pou.  Before  the  witness  answers  that  question,  I  would  like 
to  say  this :  That  she  states  that  if  she  gives  this  name  she  thinks  it 
will  ^o  irreparable  injury,  and  she  claims  what  she  calls  her  consti- 
tutional right.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  well  devote  a  little 
while  in  executive  session 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  Chair  has  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  that,  but  it  first  wanted  to  develop  what  rights  she 
claimed. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  thmk  she  ought  to  state  her  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  find  out  what  right  she  claims. 

Mr.  Foster.  She  claimed  it  as  her  constitutional  right. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  But  if  she  discloses  it,  it  is  not  a  constitutional 
rirfit. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Whipple,  could  she  give  us  a  little  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  constitutional  right  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  with  the  evident  reluctance  of  the 
witness,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  con- 
sideration a  suggestion,  although  inaccurately  stated,  of  a  right  on 
her  part  to  refuse  to  disclose  a  reason,  or  a  further  reason,  if  there  be 
one,  why  she  should  not  ansTver.  In  other  words,  I  know  that  the 
committee  would  not  wish  to  override  any  objection  that  she  might 
make  without  the  most  careful  consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  She  ought  to  state  the  basis  of  her  constitu- 
tional right,  although  she  does  it  very  inartificially. 

Mr.  Whipple.  TOiat  is  what  I  understand  the  chairman  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  See  if  she  can  not  develop  that  point. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  not  she  do  that  in  executive  session  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  may  well  be  that  Mrs.  Visconti  can  not  state  her 
reasons  because  she  has  been  advised  about  it,  but  the  question  put 
by  the  chairman  will  brine  out  a  i-esponse. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  hear  a  little  more  fully  what  you  mean  by 
claiming  your  constitutional  right,  Mrs.  Visconti,  and  then  if  there 
is  any  constititional  right  involved,  the  committee  will  immediately 
go  into  executive  session,  I  think  I  might  say,  and  take  up  tliat 
question. 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Well,  I  think  that  this  should  be  given  to  you  in 
executive  session,  so  that  you  can  realize  just  what  I  mean  by  it;  that 
I  can  not  teU  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  an  amplification  of  what  you  claim  as 
a  constitutional  right  should  be  given  in  executive  session  or  that  the 
information  should  be  given  in  executive  session  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Why,  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  constitutional 
right.     You  say  you  claim  a  constitutional  right  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  could  just  state  a  little  more  fully 
what  you  mean  by  that  constitutional  right  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Well,  any  questions  that  might  not  deal  directly 
with  this  alleged  leak. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  would  go  to  the  competency  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  would  be  willing  to  give  to  the  committee  fully  what 
you  conceive  to  be  your  grounds  in  executive  session  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Perfecfly  willing. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  some  other  question  might 
be  involved  that  would  give  you  the  guarantee  of  some  constitutional 
right  ? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chiperfield..  May^  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Whipple  state  to  her 
what  her  constitutional  right  would  be,  and  then  she  could  see  if 
there  was  anything  in  that  statement.  There  is  only  one  constitu- 
tional ri^ht. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  gather  something  of  what  she  may  mean.  It  is 
rather  a  challenge  to  the  right  of  the  committee  to  force  her  to 

E've  tliis  sort  of  information  wliich  certainly  under  the  rules  of 
w  does  not  tend  to  prove  the  thing  that  she  says,  and  it  would 
not  ordinarily  be  put  in  except  for  the  extraordinary  mandate  of 
Congress  to  this  committee. 

If  I  were  to  frame  it  from  the  hint  that  Mrs.  Visconti  has  sug- 
gested, she  wishes  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether,  from  a  citizen, 
information  can  be  forced  when  it  is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  inquiry,  but  points  out  merely  an  avenue  for  the 
ascertainment  of  information  which  would  be  pertinent  to  the 
inquiry. 

if  I  catch  her  thought,  it  is  that  such  information  which  would 
lead  to  the  ascertainment  of  evidence  which  would  be  admissable 
and  which  would  either  prove  or  disprove  something,  ought  to  be  given 
in  private  to  the  committee,  because  they  could  then  utilize  the 
information  and  go  directly  to  the  point  indicated  for  the  informa- 
tion; that  while  fidl  legal  evidence  which  would  tend  or  prove  or  dis- 
prove charges  or  suggestions  should  be  given  in  the  open,  I  tliink  the 
thought  may  be  that  the  information  which  will  lead  the  committee 
or  may  lead  the  committee  to  the  evidence  which  does  prove  or  dis- 
prove, ought  to  be  given  for  their  private  hearing.    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  your  thought  ? 

Mr.  Visconti.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  further  question:  Mrs. 
Visconti,  have  you  been  advised  by  counsel  tliat  if  you  answered  this 
question  now,  without  being  required  to  do  it,  that  some  constitu- 
tional right  that  you  have  might  be  waived  and  that  you  might  not 
be  protected  in  your  constitutional  right  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Oh,  that  would  not  be  waived. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  have  you  been  advised  by  counsel? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  I  have  no  counsel. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  advised  by  counsel  i 

Mrs.  Visconti.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  to  say  'Violated''  instead  of  *' waived." 
That  your  constitutional  right  would  be  violated  and  at  this  point 
you  tliink  you  should  raise  the  question  ( 

Mrs.  Visconti.  I  do  not  tliink  the  coiumittee  would  do  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  No;  the  committee  would  not  do  that,  but  of 
course  we  want  to  be  fair. 

Mrs.  Visconti.  No;  I  say  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  prefer  at  this  time  that  the  committee 
should  hear  you,  though,  before  you 

Mrs.  Visconti  (interposing) .  Iii  executive  session. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  May  I  suggest  this:  That  when  a  witness  raises 
a  question  of  constitutional  right  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  privi- 
lege. Nobody  can  state  the  objection.  It  has  been  held  by  many 
decisions  that  nobody  can  state  a  constitutional  objection,  or  frame 
it  for  the  witness  on  the  stand,  except  the  witness  himself  or  herself. 
If  the  lady  insists  upon  any  constitutional  objection,  no  matter  how 
inartificially  she  may  frame  it,  if  she  will  give  the  committee  the 
thought  in  her  mind,  then  it  becomes  our  duty  in  the  most  deliberate 
way  to  consider  her  objection. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  in  view  of  the  developments,  and 
what  has  been  said,  the  Chair  desires  to  have  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  But  you  do  not  get  my  idea.  Nobody  can  state 
a  constitutional  objection  for  any  person  but  the  person  who  ad- 
vances it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  got  the  idea  precisely,  and  that  is  the  very 
reason  I  have  changed  my  views  and  decided  to  have  an  executive 
session. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  But  before  we  do  that,  ought  it  not  to  be  stated, 
even  though  it  be  stated  inartificially,  by  the  witness  herself  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  May  I  offer  thid  suggestion:  That  probably  the 
witness  might  just  as  soon  wTite  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  name  of  her 
informant  and  give  it  t6  the  committee,  without  aisclosing  the  name, 
as  to  go  into  executive  session  and  give  it  ?  It  would  save  some  time 
if  she  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  would  be  satisfactory.  It  would  not  necessarily 
have  togo  in  the  record. 

Mr.  miiPPLE.  If  I  caught  Mrs.  Visconti's  thought,  it  was  this: 
That  w^hile  she  would  not  hesitate  to  give  evidence  which  would 
prove  or  disprove  any  proposition  before  the  committee,  and  give  it 
publicly,  that  the  information  which  she  gave  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  and  its  assistants  in  leading  them  to  the  next  witnesses 
who  might  be  called,  who  would  have  some  knowledge,  ought  to  be 
considered  for  the  time  being  confidential.     Is  that  your  idea? 

Mrs.  ViscoNTi.  Yes,  sir.  But  if  the  committee  knew,  they  would 
understand. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  I  would  hke  to  submit  this  proposition  for  the 
lawyers  on  the  committee.  Until  the  direct  question  has  been  put 
to  the  witness  by  the  counsel,  how  can  she  tell  whether  or  not  the 
committee  is  treading  on  her  constitutional  rights?  It  seems  that 
the  regular  procedure  here  would  be  for  the  counsel  to  propound 
such  questions  to  the  witness  as  his  judgment  dictates  should  be 

{)ropounded.  Then  after  that  question  is  propounded,  if  the  witness 
eels  that  that  question  tramples  on  her  constitutional  rights,  then 
she  can  decline  to  answer,  ana  then  the  committee  can  consider  her 
declination  to  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  orderly 
procedure  to  take. 

Personally,  in  this  connection,  I  want  to  make  this  statement  as  a 
member  of  the  committee:  That  I  do  not  see  any  reason,  in  the 
examination  of  this  witness,  why  the  procedure  should  be  any 
different  from  the  examination  of  any  other  witness  who  has  been 
on  the  stand,  and,  for  one,  I  am  opposed  to  any  names  being  given  in 
executive  session  or  any  testimony  being  taken  in  executive  session. 
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Tlie  Chair34an.  You  understand,  Mr.  Cantrill,  there  was  a  little 
more  than  the  giving  of  names  involved.  The  witness  stated  that 
she  wanted  to  present  some  question  which  she  thought  would 
involve  the  constitutional  right  that  she  claims  in  addition  to  the 
giving  of  the  names. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  My  idea  is  that  counsel  can  ask  the  Question,  and 
if  she  feels  that  it  tramples  on  her  constitutional  right,  sne  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  decline  to  answer,  and  then  when  she  declines  to  answer, 
this  committee  can  go  into  executive  session  and  determine  what 
com^e  it  shall  take  on  that  declination. 

Mr.  Foster.  It  seems  to  me  she  had  already  done  that  when  this 
question  was  asked  her;  that  she  had  claimed  her  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  as  she  expressed  it,  and  has  given  her  reasons  why  she 
feels  that  she  should  not  be  required  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  move  that  we  go  into  executive  session  to  deter- 
mine what  we  are  going  to  do. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  have  heard  the  motion  that  the  committee 
go  into  executive  session  to  determine  this  question.  Those  in 
lavor 

Mr.  Cantrill  (interposing).  What  is  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined in  executive  session  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  As  to  how  we  are  going  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Whipple  (after  consulting  with  the  committee).  Mrs.  Visconti, 
1  am  instructed  by  the  committee  to  ask  you  this  question,  as  to 
whether  your  informant  was  a  person  in  official  life  in  Washington  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  not  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  no  one  in  official  life,  either  a  Senator  or 
member  of  the  Cabinet  or  the  House  ?  ^ 

Mrs.  Visconti,  Not  even  a  Government  clerk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  'even  a  Government  clerk  or  employee  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  the  informant  a  member  of  the  family  of  any 
one  in  official  life  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Not  in  official  life. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  in  official  life  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  not  ? 

Mrs.  Visconti.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That,  of  course,  limits 

Mr.  Pou  (interposing).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  go  into 
executive  session. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  request  made  by  Mr.  Pou. 
Is  there  objection  on  the  part  of  any  individual  member  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Cantrill.  I  object. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  move  that  we  go  into  executive  session. 

(The  question  was  taken.) 

The  Chairman.  The  ayes  seem  to  have  it;  the  ayes  have  it,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  I  voted  no. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45  a.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  executive 
session,  after  which  it  resumed  in  open  session.) 
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The  Chairman.  The  committeo  will  be  in  order.  Come  back  to  the 
stund,  Mrs.  Visconti.    Proceed,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mrs.  Visconti,  I  am  instructed  by  the  committee 
to  say  that  heretofore  in  the  pursuit  of  their  investigation  they  have 
received  names  from  witnesses  confidentially,  a  course  which  it  was 
believed  would  enable  them  to  reach  those  persons  who  know  of  the 
actual  facts  and  questions,  and  that  under  that  precedent  they  w^ill 
receive  from  you  a  statement  of  the  name  of  the  person  whom  you 
had  in  mind,  written,  if  you  please,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  to  be  handed 
to  the  committee,  with  the  understanding,  however,  if  the  necessities 
of  this  investigation  seem  to  require  that  the  name  shall  be  made 
public,  that  the  committee  will  be  under  no  restriction  as  to  the  use 
of  the  name  itself,  the  purpose  of  the  committee  then  being  to  proceed 
as  soon  as  may  be  along  the  lines  of  the  disclosure  you  have  made 
and  the  name  you  have  given. 

Is  it  agreeable  to  you,  therefore,  to  write  that  name  and  hand  it 
to  the  chairman  for  the  purposes  indicated,  and  without  restriction 
as  to  its  use  9 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Yes,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  can  take  this  chair  over  here,  if  it  is  more 
convenient. 

Mrs.  Visconti.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  paa  that  you  can  write  on. 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  order. 

(The  witness  wrote  on  a  paper  which  was  handed  to  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  dis- 
closure there  made,  I  would  like  to  suggest  wnether  the  committee 
will  not  at  once  suspend  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Visconti  and  call 
another  witness? 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  imderstands  that  to  be  the  desire  of 
the  committee.    Mrs.  Visconti,  you  may  stand  aside  for  the  present. 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  may  desire  you  again. 

Mrs.  Visconti.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Price. 

ADDITI017AL  TESTIKOKT  OF  WILLIAM  W.  PRICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Price  ? 

Ml.  Whipple.  Mr.  Price,  may  I  viirect  your  attention  to  page  281 
of  the  printed  record  in  this  case,  in  which  Mr.  Lawson,  a  witness 
then  before  the  committee,  stated  as  follows: 

She- 
Referring  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Thomason  Visconti — 

stated  to  me  in  substance  that  Mr.  William  D.  Price,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Washington  Star,  had  acted  as  a  go-between  in  the  leak  affair  between  the  Presi- 
dent's Secretary,  Mr.  Tumulty,  and  others,  and  that  he  had  received  $5,000  cash  for 
it  and  that  Mr.  Tumulty  had  received  a  much  larger  sum. 

Did  you  at  any  time  between  the  18th  and  20th  of  December  or 
on  the  20th  of  December  have  any  conversation  with  the  PrejidenVs 
Secretary,  Mr.  Tumulty,  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  President's 
peace  note  ? 
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Mr.  Price.  Never,  sir,  never. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  louder,  ilr.  Price. 

Mr.  Price.  Not  at  all  geatlemen,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  on  the  question  as  to  ho^\  the  President  was 
employed  or  what  he  was  doing  or  whether  he  was  sequestering 
liimseif  for  the  purpose  of  some  unusual  performance  of  pu^Uc  duty  » 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir.  I  had  no  conversation  of  the  sort  with  the 
secretary,  and  I  think  the  President  himself  has  said  to  the  com- 
mittee that  Mr.  Tumulty  knew  nothing  of  the  note,  and  conse- 
quently I  could  not  have  had  anything.  I  say  to  you,  leaving  that 
out,  that  Mr.  Tumulty  never  mentioned  the  note  to  me  at  any  time, 
or  that  the  President  was  writing  anything  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  Air.  Tumulty  on  his  return  from  New 
York  and  prior  to  your  sending  the  two  telegrams  which  you  stated 
the  other  aay  you  did  send  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Tumulty  at  all  on  this  subject  that 
day,  because  I  did  not  want  to  go  near  him  about  a  matter  that  he 
might  know  something  about.  I  would  not  want  to  embarrass 
him.  I  did  not  know  whether  he  did  or  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  I  never  went  near  his  room  at  this  date  and  asked  him 
about  the  peace  note  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Whipple.  My  question  is  a  little  broader  than  that. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  all  right;  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  it  fully. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  or  speak  to  Mr.  Tumulty 

Mr.  Lenroot  (interposing).  Mr.  Whipple,  can  vou  locate  what  he 
means  when  he  says  *Hhat  day  *'  or  '*  at  this  date'^  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  refers  to  the  20th  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  at  any  time  earlier  than  that  and  after  Mr. 
Tumulty's  return  from  New  i  ork,  which  I  think  was  on  the  after- 
noon of  December  18 

Mr.  PRiCBi  (interposing).  No,  sir;  I  had  not  talked  with  Mr. 
Tumulty- 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Pardon  me  just  a  moment.  I  had 
not  finished  the  question. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  anj  time  during  the  18th,  19th,  or  20th,  did 
you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  liimulty  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Conversations?    Yes,  sir;  I  talk  with  him  every  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  not  asking  about  talking  every  day,  Mr. 
Price,  and  let  me  direct  your  attention  specifically  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Price.  I  will  try  and  see,  Mr.  Whipple,  just  exactly  what  you 
are  saying  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  has  appeared  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Tumulty  was 
in  New  York  on  Sunday  and  came  to  Washington  some  time  on 
Monday,  probably  reachmg  here  Monday  evening. 

Mr.  JPrice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  did  you  see  him  Monday  evening,  December  18 1 

Mr.  Price.  December  18,  Monday  evening? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  him  Monday  evening,  but  I  saw^ 
him  during  the  day,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  Monday? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  I  assume  so.     I  was  on  duty  there  at  the  time. 
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Mr  Whipple.  But  it  was  on  Monday  night  that  he  arrived  here 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  at  nighttime  in  my  Ufe 
that  I 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Tliat  is  what  I  was  asking  you.  Now, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  on  Tuesday  ? 

Mr.  Price.  What  date  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  19th. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  day  before  you  sent  these  telegrams.  Let  me 
again  lay  the  telegrams  before  you  so  that  you  can  refresh  your 
recoUection  as  to  the  date. 

Mr.  Price.  I  remember. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  day  before  those  telegrams  were  sent  did 
you  see  Mr.  Tumulty  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Did  I  see  him  the  day  beforiB  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  time  you  went  to  the 
White  House  press  room  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  went  to  the  White  House  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  because  that  is  the  time  Mr.  Tumulty  sees  the  newspaper 
men.  I  saw  him  with  the  others  along  in  the  open  where  all  of 
them  were,  and  possibly  I  may  have  seen  nim  in  his  office  later  in  the 
day,  because  I  frequently  went  into  the  assistant  secretary's  office 
to  see  Mr.  Forster  or  Mr.  Brahany.  I  may  have  seen  mm  once, 
twice,  or  three  times,  or  I  may  not  have  seen  him  again  during  the 
day,  because  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  see,  Mr.  Price,  that  that  is  very  general, 
and  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  have  you  focus  your  memory 
on  that  date  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Price.  I  will  do  everything  I  pan. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  reproduce  the  events  and  the  succession  of 
events  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Price.  You  mean  on  the  day  before  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  the  day  before.  Thank  you.  I  began,  you 
see,  with  the  18th,  really,  and  now  I  want  to  know  what  your  memory 
is  about  how  many  times  you  saw  Mr.  Tumulty  that  day,  and  where 
in  the  White  House,  and  what  you  talked  about. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  sir,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you — I  am  not  trying 
to  hold  back  anything,  Mr.  Whipple.  I  would  like  to  make  that 
plain.  But  a  man  in  ms  daily  duties,  seeing  men  in  his  daily  duties 
going  in  and  out,  certainly  can  not  go  back  and  say  anything  he  was 
talking  about.  I  may  have  seen  him  in  the  hall  and  asked  him  about 
the  news,  or  something  like  that.  I  probably  would  have  seen  him, 
because  I  did  not  know  just  what  was  coming  up.  I  do  that  every 
day.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dohig  it  and  nave  done  it  every 
day,  the  same  as  I  would  go  to  see  any  man  on  business  about  any- 
tJiing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Price.  You  see,  that  is  perhaps 
a  very  full  explanation  oi  what  you  do  not  perhaps  remember, 
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but  it  is  not  an  application  of  your  mental  faculties  to  determine 
whether  you  did  see  nim. 

Mr.  Price.  I  could  not  tell.     I  presume  I  did  see  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  memory? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  but  I  must  have  seen  him.  I  surely  do  not 
think  you  want  to  put  me  in  the  position  of  wanting  to  conceal  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Tumulty. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  why 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  That  is  perfectly  plain,  but  I  could  not 
remember  everything  that  came  along.  I  may  have  and  probably 
did.  I  will  say  yes,  on  the  general  assumption  that  my  business 
carried  me  to  mm  during  the  day.  Somethmg  would  come  up  and 
I  would  get  a  query  from  my  office,  and  I  would  say  to  Mr.  Tumulty, 
'*Do  you  know  anything  about  it?''  but  to  attempt  to  say,  *'Yes,  I 
did'' — I  will  say,  "Yes;  I  probably  did."  I  am  pretty  sure  I  did 
Anybody  will  say  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  we  have  gotten  so  far,  and  that  is  that  you 
probably  saw  him  that  day? 

Mr.  Price.  Why,  sure,  I  probably  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  have  you  any  memory  of  what  was  said  f 

Mr.  Price.  No  memory  particularly,  because  little  routine  items 
coming  up-I  have  a  distinct  memoi^  that  it  was  not  anything  on 
this  supject. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  not  asking  you  anything  about  ''on  this 
subject,"  but  I  am  asking  you  broadly  a  question  about  what  you 
did  talk  about  with  Mr.  'fiimulty  that  dav. 

Mr.  Price.  I  could  not  tell  in  the  worm.     It  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  will  the  committee  miderstand  your  answer 
to  be  this  in  substance :  That  while  imdoubtedly  you  saw  Mr.  Tumulty 
on  the  18th  during  the  day 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  And  may  have  seen  him  several 
times 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  You  mean  the  19th? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tne  19th,  yes,  sir;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  That  you  have  no  memory  whatever 
of  anything  you  talked  about  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No  distinct  memory.  If  somebody  could  recall  it  to 
me,  I  would  tell  you  frankly  if  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  given  it  all  the  thought  that  you  want 
to  give  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Within  this  liinited  means;  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  like  a  longer  time  for  thought  to  stimu- 
late your  memorv  ? 

Mr.  Price.  1  dfo  not  see  how  any  stimulation  on  earth  could  bring 
back  something  that  passed  out  of  my  mind  every  day  with  each 
day's  performance. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  I  take  it  that  your  answer  is  that  you  do  not 
care  for  any  further  time  to  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  need  any,  because  I  do  not  think  I  could  give 
you  anything  particular  that  I  did  speak  about.  I  do  not  rememoer: 
and  saying  '*!  do  not  remember"  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
put  a  blanket  over  something  because  I  could  not  remember  any 
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detail  of  it.     I  was  there  every  day  ffoing  in  and  out,  and  asking  him 
little  kinds  of  things  that  would  probablv  pass  out  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  can  not  rememlber  any  of  those  little  things 
on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  if  I  could  go  back  to  the  files  that  I  wrote  on 
my  paper  I  might  recall. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  a  very  helpful  suggestion;  would  you  be 
willing  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  be  *\illing  to  try  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  constructivety  helpful. 

Mr.  Price.  But  it  would  not  enable  me  to  remember  the  piecise 
questions  1  asked  that  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  very  true.  I  can  see  -it  and  you  have  ex- 
plained very  clearly 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  I  hope  I  have. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Ail  the  difficulties  of  memory  but 
what  I  want  you  to  apply  your  mind  to  is  to  getting  the  things  that 
you  can  remember. 

Mf.  Price.  All  rignt  sir;  I  will  do  all  I  can. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  give  all  the  he^p  to  your  memory  you  can? 

Mr.  Price.  I  m\\  do  all  I  can. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  hope  you  realize  the  importance  of  it. 

Mr.  Price.  I  do,  sir. 

Ml .  Whipple.  Do  you  keep  a  diary  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  will  not  get  help  there,  but  look  in  your 
files  or  archives  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  remember  what  was  said  that  day, 
but  I  will  look  and  see,  and  I  will  let  you  know  if  there  is  anything. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  books  or  memoranda 
that  you  could  sift  out  that  would  aid  your  memory  as  to  what  was 
transpiring  that  day  and  what  your  conversations  were  with  Mr. 
Tumultv  or  any  of  the  assistants  m  the  office  ? 

Mr.  rRiCE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  anything  else.  I  have  no 
other  means. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  your  files  of  newspapers 

Mr,  Price  (interposing).  I  will  look  up  my  files  and  see  whether 
anything  could  refresh  my  memory  there,  or  ask  any  of  the  boys. 
I  wi|l  do  all  I  can  to  assist  you  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  usual  for  you,  when  matters  came  up  in 
regard  to  which  you  wanted  information  for  your  paper,  to  make 
application  to  Mr.  Tumulty  to  give  you  information  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Very  customary.  Sometimes  I  would  do  it  often  in 
the  course  of  a  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  a  daily  occurrence  ? 

Mr.  Price.  A  daily  occurrence. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  did  you  discriminate  and  distinguish  in  your 
seeking  for  information  between  that  which  you  desired  to  get  for 
the  purpose  of  vour  paper  and  that  which  you  desired  to  get  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  iniormation  to  Mr.  Aldrich  in  Chicago,  and  the 
firm  of  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.,  and  Finley  Barrel  ? 
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Air.  Price.  There  could  be  no  discrimmatioQ,  in  my  opinion.  My 
main  purpose  was  my  newspaper  business.  This  otber  thing  was  a 
little  side  business  that  I  never  gave  a  thought  to  outside.  I  would 
not  zo  to  Mr.  Tumulty  and  ask  nim  about  a  matter  of  that  sort,  or 
anytning  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  get  your  answer,  but 
it  is  a  very  clear  question.  May  I  ask  you  to  focus  your  mind,  if  you 
please 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

l^Ir.  Whipple.  It  has  appeared  that  you  were  habitually  asking  Mr. 
Tumulty  for  information  upon  subject  matters  within  his  knowledge 
on  whicn  you  wanted  to  be  informed  for  the  purposes  of  your  news- 
paper ? 

Air.  Price.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  it  appears,  and  you  have  stated  very  frankly 
to  the  committee,  that  from  time  to  time  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
sendingr  to  theBe  two  brokerage  firms  in  Chicago 

Mt.  Price  (interposing).    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Information  which  you  garnered  or 
^eaned  in  Washington  of  the  character  that  they  desired  to  be 
informed  on.    That  is  so,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  you  say  '^information."  I  told  the  committee 
that  those  were  my  opinions. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  opinions  or  whatever  you  call  them,  and 
of  the  character  represented  in  these  two  tel^jams,  Price  1  and 
Price  2  ?    That  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  have  sent 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Do  not  get  aside.  You  have  said 
that  aside  from  your  newspaper  work  you  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
and  imder  engagement 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  To  send  to  these  two  brokerage  firms 
certain  information  or  opinions  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  then,  we  have  it  fixed  that  you  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  Mr.  Tumulty  for  assistance  and  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  things  that  you  wanted  to  find  out,  and  of  which  he 
had  knowledge,  for  your  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Newspaper;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  there  was  any  difference  in 
your  habits  in  that  respect  between  the  things  which  you  were  seeking 
daily  to  get  information  of  from  Mr.  Tumulty  for  your  newspaper,  ana 
the  things  which  you  were  trying  to  ascertain  about  regaroing  which 
you  sent  communications  to  tne  two  brokerage  firms  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  sir,  concentrating  my  mind,  I  think  I  would — 
with  my  idea  and  what  I  have  told  you  of  the  ethics  of  the  profession 
myself,  there  would  be  a  very  distinct  diflFerence. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  not  asking  whether  there  would  be,  but  I  am 
asking  you  whether  there  was  ? 

Mr.  Price.  There  was,  to  me.    Tliere  was,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  understand  your  statement  to  the  coromit- 
tee  to  bo  that  in  regard  to  the  things  of  which  you  wanted  informa- 
tion for  your  newspaper  you  consulted  with  Mr.  Tumulty  daily 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  To  get  information  which  you  could 
best  get  from  him  ? 

Mr,  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  when  you  wanted  to  find  out  something  re- 
garding which  you  were  going  to  telegraph  the  two  brokerage  firms 
in  Chicago  you  never  consulted  him  ?  • 

Mr.  Price.  I  did  not  consult  Mr.  Tumulty,  and  would  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Price.  Why  not,  gentlemen?  Because  I  was  placed  in  a 
position,  as  I  explained  to  you,  of  what  I  considered  confidence  at 
the  White  House,  and  I  sought  always  to  keep  that.  And  these  Uttle 
matters  that  I  stated  as  my  opinions,  I  woula  not  go  to  Mr.  Tumulty 
and  ask  him  anything,  because  I  did  not  feel  that  I  would  want  to 
ask  him  on  any  subject  about  these  side  matters  at  all,  so  that  if 
anything  should  happen,  Mr.  Tumulty  or  no  other  man's  name  could 
be  honestly,  fairly,  or  truthfully  brought  into  it  at  all.  I  made  that 
discrimination  very  clearly  at  the  White  House.  My  newspaper 
relations  were  with  my  newspaper.  This  other  business  was  on  the 
side,  a  business  of  just  merely  giving  an  opinion  when  I  was  asked, 
**What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen?  I  would  not  go  to  Mr. 
Tumulty  or  any  other  man  in  the  Wnite  House  with  the  possibihty 
that  that  business  might  eventually  make  some  trouble  if  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  may  I  direct  your  mind  back  to  this:  These 
bits  of  information  or  whatever  you  call  it  that  you  sent  to  the 
brokers,  you  knew  they  wanted  to  be  accurate,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Price.  You  mean  I  wanted  them  to  be  accurate? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  I  knew  that  they  wanted  them  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Pardon  me  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  knew  that  the  brokers  wanted  them  to  be 
accurate  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  as  accurate  as  I  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  they  were  not  accurate  they  were  worse  than 
useless  to  the  brokers  ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  probably  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  right  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  it  would  get  them  into  diflSculties  instead 
of  being  profitable  if  these  statements  were  not  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  in  sending  them  communications,  you 
knew  they  wanted  them  to  be  accurate,  and  you  wanted  to  make 
them  accurate 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Well- 


Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Pardon  me.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  if  you  wanted  them  to  be  accurate,  why  did 
you  not  apply,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  they  were  accurate,  to  the  per- 
sons most  likely  to  taiow  whether  they  were  accurate  or  not? 

Mr.  Price.  Because  of  my  discrimination  between  my  business  or 
my  duty  at  the  White  House  and  what  I  did  not  regard  as  conflicting 
with  it  on  the  outside  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  to  interpret  what  you  have  said, 
although  you  knew  of  the  necessity  to  the  brokers  of  tne  information 
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being  accurate,  and  although  you  earnestly  desired  to  make  it  accu- 
rate, you  did  not  ayail  yoursefi  of  the  best  information  you  could  get 
becaase  of  your  fear  of  involving  some  one  in  the  White  House 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Who  had  riven  me  his  confidence. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  had  given  you  ms  confidence  ? 

Mr.  P^RiCE.  Yes;  and  I  would  not  do  it  for  anybody. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  take  a  concrete  illustration  in  this 
Aldrich  tel^ram,  which  I  will  read: 

nave  intimation  that  important  State  Department  statement  concerning  economic 
conditions  European  war  as  affecting  neutralis  and  intended  to  promote  peace  proepects 
likely  to  become  public  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  that  was  not  so  much  an  opinion  as  a  state- 
ment or  forecast  of  what  was  coming  ? 

Mr.  Price.  The  last  part  of  it  was  an  opinion  entirely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  an  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  the  last  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was'* likely  to  become  public 
this  afternoon?" 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  the  portion  of  what  it  was  presumed  to  be. 
That  was  entirely  an  opinion. 

Mr.  WiftppLE.  Now,  you  knew,  did  you  not,  that  the  use  of  that 
statement  to  the  brokers,  and  its  value,  would  depend  upon  its 
accuracy  in  that  respect  as  to  whether  the  President  or  somebody 
was  about  to  mlEike  a  statement  in  regard  to  peace  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Welh  yes,  sir;  I  wished  it  to  be  accurate.  I  made  some 
mistakes  in  sending  some  opinions  to  them 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Do  not  trouble  about  that. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  knew  they  wanted  them  to  be  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  did  they  want  the  information  from  you  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Why,  like  any  business  establishment  would  want  to 
know  what  is  goiig  on-a  business  corporation  or  a  lawyer  would 
want  to  know  what  happens  in  the  way  of  legislation  la  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  they  wanted  to  nave  it  from  5rou  because  you 
knew  more  about  it  than  anybody  else  who  was  not  in  Washington  1 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  that  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Otherwise  they  would  have  had  a  man  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  wanted  to  get  it  from  somebody  at  the  seat 
and  origin  and  source  of  the  information  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  guess  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  because  they  felt  that  you  were  near  to  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Whipple.  Now,  did  you  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  you,  in 
order  to  give  accurate  information,  to  consult  the  best  sources  of 
information  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  always.  When  I  was  giving  my  opinion,  my 
opinion  was  as  good  as  any  other  man's  opimon.  I  would  not  neces- 
sarily do  that  until  I  had  analyzed  the  tning  for  a  long  time 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  You  said  that  your  opmion  was  as 
good  as  any  other  man's  opmion  ? 
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Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  point  of  fact,  you  could  have  gotten  the  opinion, 
if  you  please  to  call  it,  or  direct  information  of  somebody  wno  had 
sent  the  paper.  That  was  better  than  your  opinion  or  forecast,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Price.  That  would  have  been  very  nice  if  I  could  have  got- 
ten it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Price.  Not  for  sending  it  to  brokers,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  let  us  see  whether  you  sent  to  brokers  any 
less  reliable  thing  than  you  did  to  newspapers. 

Mr.  Price.  AU  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Here  you  sent  this  opinion  to  the  brokers  at  11.52, 
while  your  paper,  you  understood,  could  not  publish  it  until  the  next 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  afternoon. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  could  not  be  published  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  the  note  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  I  testified  that  I  did  not  remember  whether  it 
was  a  note  or  what  time  it  was  coming  out.  I  think  I  had  had  an 
indistinct  recollection 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Well,  leave  out  the  paper,  then. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  vou  went  very  promptly  to  write  the 
message  and  put  on  it  '^Rush,"  in  order  that  it  might  get  there  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  put  that  on  all  telegrams,  I  think;  on  all  telegrams 
I  write — on  everything. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  write  a  great  many  to  the  brokers  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know,  but  maybe  I  did.  I  am  human. 
Probably  I  will  send  a  telegram 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  And  you  then  knew  that  if  this  note 
did  deal  with  peace  prospects  it  was  of  a  good  deal  of  importance  to 
the  brokers 

Mr  Price,  (in terposmg).  At  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  If  they  could  depend  on  it? 

Mr.  Pricb.  If  they  could  depend  on  it,  then  I  knew  it  would  be  of 
some  importance. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  what  measures  did  you  take  before  you  sent 
the  telegram  to  convince  yourself  that  the  information  that  you  gave 
was  such  as  could  be  depended  upon  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Absolutely  no  measures  beyond  going  to  mjr  type- 
writer, except  to  go  out  of  the  room  or  coming  from  the  toilet.  I 
was  sitting  down  a  few  minutes  writing  the  message  on  the  type- 
writer.    I  did  not  even  leave  the  press  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  vou  want  the  committee  to  understand 
that  although  the  value  oi  the  information  you  gave  these  brokers 
depended  upon  its  accuracy,  and  you  knew  it,  and  that  if  it  was  in- 
accurate it  might  lead  them  into  great  losses 

Mr.  Price  (mterposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  And  if  it  was  inaccurate  it-might 
cause  them  great  losses 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Still,  immediately  upon  hearing  what 
you  call  gossip  in  the  press  room,  you  hastened  to  send  to  both 
brokers 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  This  intelligence,  knowing  that  if  it 
were  inaccurate  they  would  be  likely  to  depend  upon  it;  that  if  it 
was  accurate  it  might  mean  many  dollars  of  profit,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, and  that  if  it  was  inaccurate  it  might  mean  losses  of  hundreds, 
or  thousands,  or  millions  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  corect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  took  no  means 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  I  took  no  means. 

Mr.  Whipple,  rardon  me  just  a  moment.  You  took  no  means, 
although  you  knew  there  were  places  where  you  could  go  to  find  out 
whether  it  was  accurate 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  took  no  means  whatever  to  establish  its  ac- 
curacy or  inaccuracy  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  at  all.  And  may  I  say  something  in  that  connec- 
tion to  the  committee  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  already  explained  that  those  gentlemen  imder- 
stood  in  my  relations  with  them  that  I  was  giving  them  my  opinions 
of  something,  that  they  were  to  rely  upon  the  opinions  that  I  sent, 
because  that  was  plainly  intended  to  assure  them  that  it  was  an 
opinion.  They  would  often  ask,  ''What  do  you  think  of  this?''  I 
would  ffive  them  an  opinion  as  to  what  I  thought,  and  I  might  hit  it 
correctly,  and  they  were  to  take  it  on  its  face  as  my  opinion,  and  they 
took  it  that  way,  as  I  understand  it,  and  always  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  but  you  realize,  as  you  have  admitted,  how 
much  your  opinion 

Mr.  Price  (interrupting).  Yes;  I  realized 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Would  be  reinforced  if  you  had  the 
authoritative  statement  of  some  one  whose  opinion  was  better  than 
yours  because  he  had  seen  the  paper? 

Mr.  Price.  It  would  have  been  of  tremendous  value  to  them  if  I 
could  have  reinforced  my  opinion;  if  I  could  have  given «  flat  state- 
ment to  them  it  would  have  oeen  of  terrific  value. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  hved  in  Washington  long  enough  so 
that  you  knew  the  sources  from  which  you  could  get  confidential 
information  if  the  people  having  it  were  wQling  to  give  it  ?  tf^ 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  yes;  I  do  Imow  sources  to  go  to  for  information, 
as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  they  were  wilUng  to  give  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  If  they  would  be  willing  to  give  it.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  knowing  the  means  by  which  you  might 
make  your  opinion  of  great  value  to  your  clients,  or  to  your  brokers, 
still  you  say—; — 

Mr.  Price. (interposing).  I  say  so 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  That  you  sent  the  information  without 
the  slightest  attempt 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Pardon  me. 
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Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  want  to  finish  the  question.  Without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  verify  or  fortify  it  by  those  who  might,  if  they  were  dis- 
posed, help  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  made  no  attempt  to  verify  it  at  any  place  or  in  any 
source.  I  would  like  to  say  it  as  often  as  possible  because  I  did  not, 
and  truthfully,  too. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  keep  a  bank  account,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  small  bank  account. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  keep  more  than  one? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  two  very  small  ones;  one  that  I  do  not  draw 
upon  and  one  that  I  keep  with  a  little  matter  of  interest,  in  order 
to  save;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  willing  to  lay  before  the  committee  your 
hooks  of  account?  ' 

Mr.  Price.  Absohitely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  bank  books  or  check  books  for  a  period  of 
time  prior  to  the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Price.  And  afterwards,  too,  every  deposit  I  have  made; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Price.  In  my  pocket;  right  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  mean  you  have  your  check  books? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  them  with  me.  I  have  my  bank  books.  I  have 
not  any  check  books,  because  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  draw  a  check. 
I  always  try  to  pay  my  little  accounts  in  cash.  I  am  willing  to  give 
the  authority  to  the  committee  to  get  from  the  bank  any  check  that 
I  have  issued.  I  will  authorize  the  bank  to  do  that,  so  that  the  com- 
initee  can  see  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understand  the  committee  would  like  to  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  names  of  the  banks? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  just  hand  you  the  books,  to-day,  or 
any  time  you  like. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  them  here  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  hand  them  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Price.  (Handing  bank  books  to  the  committee.)  And  I  have 
some  memoranda  inside  of  one  of  these,  and  these  are  the  only  ones 
I  have.  I  have  some  memorandums  in  there  which  I  may  have  oc- 
casion to  use  before  this  committee  later  on.  I  do  this  only,  gentle- 
men, so  that  you  may  get  to  the  whole  inside  truth,  and  under  the 
feeling  that  I  do  not  believe  this  committee  have  any  right  to  ex- 
amine my  private  affairs  that  way,  but  they  are  there. 

Mr.  Whippij:.  But  I  understand  that  you  do  not  give  them  under 
any  protest? 

Mr.  Price.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  give  them  that  freely  and  willingly, 
because  I  want  to  reveal  a  lot  of  skunks  in  this  business.  I  want 
the  committee  to  know  the  whole  thing;  I  want  them  to  see  a  whole 
lot  of  daylight. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  wish  of  the  com- 
mittee that  they  want  that  remark  to  remain  in  the  record  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  get  it. 
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Mr.  CiiiPERFiELD.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  trust  you  have  no  objection  to  striking  it  from 
the  record? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  not;  but  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it  remain 
on  general  principles. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But,  if  you  will  pardon  me 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  I  do  not  object  because  you  ask  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  are  dealing  with  one  situation,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  committee  wants  that  voluntary  remark  which  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  present  inquiry  to  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  remark,  although  the  Chair  did  not  hear  it, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  pertinent,  will  be  stricken 
from  the  record. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  want  to  deal  now  just  with  the  situation  and 
the  particular  issue  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  If 
others  arrive  later,  we  will  deal  with  those  in  an  orderly  way. 

Mr.  Price.  Might  I  ask  you,  while  you  are  on  that  subject  of  a 
bank  book,  whatever  you  might  have  in  your  mind  as  to  deposits  or 
otherwise,  would  it  be  possible  to  bring  that  out  now,  so  as  to  make 
this  a  continuous  story,  if  you  feel  like  doing  it  now,  so  that  I  would 
be  able  to  reveal  whatever  vou  have  in  mind  and  whatever  vou  have 
there  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  have  nothing  in  mind  except  to  reveal  the  facts, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Price.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  some  particular  thing  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No ;  except  this,  that  you  can  facilitate  this  by  ask- 
ing the  banks  to  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  your  accounts, 
deposits,  and  withdrawals,  say,  for  a  few  months  prior  to  the  20th. 

Mr.  Price.  A  few  months  prior? 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  no  objection.  You  can  go  back  just  as  far  as 
you  wish. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  assume  from  this  that  you  have  no  accounts  in 
which  you  are  interested  in  any  other  name  ? 

Mr.  I^RicE.  No,  sir;  not  a  one  anywhere. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  trustee  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  no  trustee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Price,  did  you  receive  from  any  source  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  of  the  presidential  note,  $5,000  or  any 
such  sum? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir ;  I  never  received  a  pennj',  except  $50  which  I 
have  explained  to  the  committee,  and  I  thmk  $25  from  Finley 
Barrel  as  a  Christmas  present,  making  a  magnificant  total  of  $75. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  did  not  so  understand  it.  I  understood  you  re- 
ceived $25  a  month  from  Finlay  Barrell  for  some  time? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Barrell  sent  me  a  Christmas  present  of  $25  and 
Mr.  Aldrich  sent  me  my  salary  of  $25  for  December. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  had  that  salary  been  running  along? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  I  have  explained  to  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Aldrich  asked  me  to  send  him  that  last  April  or  May,  sometime.  It 
ran  from  that  time  on. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  Finley  Barrell  for  some  time  before  that? 
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Mr.  Pkice.  I  think  about  year  and  a  half ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  these  the  only  firms  from  which  you  have  been 
receiving  anything? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  these  two  firms? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  firms  I  mentioned  the  other  day — the 
business  firms. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Those  are  the  banking  firms  where  you  had  been 
doing  a  different  sort  of  service?    • 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  not  under  pay  from  any  other  firm. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Chipman,  of  Harriman  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Gr.  Boyd  Chipman  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  done  any  business  for  that  firm? 

Mr.  Price.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  did.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  time.  It  has  been  two  or  three  years  since  I  did  anything 
for  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  business  did  you  do  for  that  firm  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Simply  the  business  of  answering  questions  asked  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  what  salary? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  it  was  $100  a  month. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  recall;  probably  it  would  be  two  or  three 
years  ago ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  that  before  you  began  receiving  a  salary  from 
these  two  firms? 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  yes;  a  good  long  time  before;  and  I  was  doing 
nothing  for  anybody  for  a  long  time  in  between,  too. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  for  Harriman  &  Co.  you 
were  performing  a  service  for  which  you  were  receiving  $100  a 
month? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  some  three  months  prior  to  taking  up  Finley 
Barrell  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  like  to  be  as  distinct  as  I  can.  It  seems  to  me 
there  was  an  intermission  of  a  year  or  two  between  my  work  for 
Harriman  &  Co.  When  Mr.  Aldrich  was  in  Washington  he  asked 
me  to  take  up  his  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  took  your  place  with  Harriman  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  ever  did.  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  ever  did,  because  Mr.  Chipman  has  frequently  called 
me  since  at  the  White  House  and  asked  my  view  about  something 
oftentimes. 

Mr.  Whipple,  But  without  compensation? 

Mr.  Price.  Without  compensation,  the  same  as  many  people  do, 
because  business  firms  and  lawyers  and  others  like  that  will  ask  me, 
^  Do  you  know  anything  about  this,  that,  and  the  other  ? "  and  I 
tell  them  that  I  know,  the  same  as  I  would  do  at  any  time.  He 
never  gave  me  a  dollar  since  I  left  the  firm. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  there  any  other  brokerage  firms  for  whom  you 
have  done  such  courtesies  for  the  last  four  or  five  or  six  years? 

Mr.  Price.  For  compensation?    No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  For  whom  have  you  done  such  services  without 
compensation  ? 

Mr.  Price.  For  no  brokerage  concerns;  no.  I  think  I  mentioned 
to  you  Mr.  Thompson  the  other  day,  of  Crane,  Parris  &  Co.,  which 
is  not  a  brokerage  house.  I  have  done  many  little  things  in  the  way 
of  asking  things  of  him,  and  there  was  no  question  of  compensa- 
tion, because  he  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  sometimes  if  I  had  a  little 
investment  to  make,  I  would  go  to  him  and  ask  him  if  a  bond  was 
all  right,  what  he  thought  of  it.  There  was  not  agreement  for  com- 
pensation or  anything  of  the  sort,  and  no  expectation  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Price,  did  you,  after  the  20th  of  December, 
make  any  statements  in  your  family  in  the  presence  of  any  of  your 
children  in  relation  to  any  income  or  profits  that  you  had  made 
in  connection  with  the  advance  information  as  to  the  President's 
note? 

Mr.  Price.  In  talking  with  my  family  after  this  ailair  came  up? 

Mr.  WiiiPPi^.  First,  did  von  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  su  ;  I  talked  to  my  wife — not  about  anything  I 
had  made ;  no.  sir.  I  did  not  say  anji^hing  about  what  I  had  made. 
Put  that  question  to  me  again. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  point  of  fact  you  had  received  or  did  receive 
for  the  ser\ices  performed  that  month,  including  what  you  did  in 
connection  with  these  telegrams,  as  you  say,  about  $50  and  a  Christ- 
mas present  of  $25  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  ta 
know  what  talks  you  had  with  your  family,  in  the  presence  of  your 
children — and  I  am  not  talking  about  anything  that  was  said  to 
your  wife  when  neither  your  children  nor  anybody  else  was  present 
about  this  matter  of  advance  information  on  the  President's  peace 
note,  and  anything  you  made  from  it? 

Mr.  Price.  We  discussed — I  said  something;  yes,  sir.  I  think  I 
said  it  to  my  wife. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tell  the  committee  what  you  said  and  when  you 
said  it? 

Mr.  Price.  You  say  as  to  my  wife  or  all  of  them?  I  do  not  re- 
member about  the  whole  matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  vou  mean 
to  my  wife  at  all,  because  I  do  not  mind 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Let  me  explain.  The  communica- 
tions of  a  man  to  his  wife  not  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party  are 
privileged  and  the  committee  do  not  wish  to  ask  for  such  communi- 
cations. 

Mr.  Price.  I  seek  no  privilege,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understand  that  is  a  privilege  that  can  not  be 
waived. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  that  it  is  kind  of  tough  for  my  family  to  be 
brought  into  this  thing,  but  I  am  willing  to  say  this:  My  wife,  who 
reads  a  good  deal,  on  one  occasion  said  to  me,  "  Did  you  make  anv 
money  out  of  this  at  all  ? "  And  I  said,  "Absolutely  nothing.  1 
wish  I  had."  I  realized  that  this  information  was  good,  but  with 
the  little  bit  of  money  that  I  had  in  the  world  I  could  not  take  a 
chance  of  putting  it  up,  because  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was  cor- 
rect in  my  interpretation  of  what  it  w^as.    I  could  have  probably 
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made  a  good  deal  of  money  if  I  had  had  the  nerve  to  have  backed  it 
up.  I  said  all  I  got  out  of  it  at  all  was  this  money  that  I  have  ex- 
plained to  you  gentlemen  about,  and  I  will  repeat  it  with  great  frank- 
ness, because  I  want  it  known  so  that  others  may  not  be  hurt,  if  I  am. 
The  next  day  my  wife  and  daughter,  in  the  morning,  were  talking 
and  my  wife  said,  "  I  wonder  if  your  father  made  any  money  out  of 
this  business,"  and  she  said,  "  Why,  I  think  he  made  a  little  from 
what  he  said  in  the  way  of  salary  or  something ;  I  do  not  remember 
exactly  what  it  was; "  and  some  of  them  said  "  I  believe  I  will  look 
in  his  bank  book  to  see  if  he  made  any."  And  they  looked  in  my 
bank  book  and  saw  that  on  January  5  I  had  deposited  $1,062  and 
something. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Some  members  of  my  family.  You  don't  want  me  to 
bring  in  the  names  of  the  family?  I  hope  there  is  no  feeling  about 
the  family  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  have  any  wishes  or 
at  least  their  duty  is  paramount. 

Mr.  Pou.  There  has  been  no  effort  to  bring  your  family  in. 

Mr.  Price.  I  know,  gentlemen.  Some  of  them  said,  "I  wonder 
if  he  made  anything,"  and  she  said,  "  If  he  made  this,  I  hope  he  made 
two  or  three  thousand  more,"  and  there  is  an  explanation  of  that. 
I  brought  along  letters  from  the  Riggs  National  Bank  and  Flather 
&  Co.,  which  I  want  to  introduce  here  now.  I  had  them  in  that  little 
book.  I  have  tried,  like  every  man,  to  save  a  little  bit  of  money  from 
my  work,  and  I  now  introduce  this  here  as  to  the  $1,062,  which  I 
think  you  will  find  is  the  biggest  sum  of  money  in  all  the  time  I 
have  put  any  money  in  there.  The  balance  are  little  sums  coming  in 
to  me.    That  is  from  the  Biggs  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  Price.  February  6,  1917. 

Referring  to  your  verbal  inquiry,  we  write  to  say  that  there  were  purchased 
for  you  on  January  16,  1912,  by  Mr.  WlUlam  J.  Flather,  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Stock  Exchange,  $2,000  Norfolk  &  Washington  Steamboat  Company  5s 
at  104^,  plus  i  and  interest,  the  cost  amounting  to  $2,124.44.  . 

And  I  asked  Mr.  Glover  if  he  could  give  me  the  numbers  of  those 
bonds,  so  as  to  correspond  with  another  letter  I  have  here.  Now, 
gentlemen,  as  another  evidence  of  my  deduction 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  Let  me  inquire  the  pertinency  of 

that? 

Mr.  Price.  The  pertinency  is  to  reveal  the  source  of  this  deposit. 

The  Chairman.  Had  not  you  better  conclude  that? 

Mr.  Price.  I  will  go  right  along,  if  you  want  me  to.  Now,  on 
January  30th  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  jr.,  of  the 
firm  of  Charles  C.  Glover  and  William  J.  Flather,  jr.,  investments, 
this  letter: 

Mr.  W.  W.  Price,  etc.  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  yesterday  we  take 
pleasure  in  giving  you  herewith  the  data  relative  to  the  sale  of  a  $1,000  Nor- 
folk &  Washington  Steamboat  5  per  cent  bond  of  1931,  which  order  we  exe- 
cuted for  you  as  follows: 

Your  order  receivetl  January  3d;  bond  sold  that  day  on  the  Washington 
Exchange  at  105^  and  Interest;  bill  rendered  the  same  day;  bond  delivered 
by  you  January  5th.  Upon  delivery  we  handed  you  our  check  No.  1635  on  the 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co.  for  $1,002.92. 

That  is  the  exact  amount  of  my  deposits. 
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Bond  No.  132  was  delivered  to  the  purchasing  broker,  Mr.  Eugene  Thomp- 
son, of  Crane,  Parris  &  Company,  thus  closing  the  transactions. 
It  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 

Now,  that  reveals  the  source  of  the  deposit  there.  Now,  gentle^ 
men,  I  will  explain  that  in  these  little  bond  matters,  I  have  only  a 
little  money  that  I  have  saved,  but  I  have  invested  it  only  in  bonds, 
and  I  have  a  few  bare  lots  out  in  the  suburbs. 

Gentlemen,  realizing  that  this  war  situation  was  going  along 
badly,  I  concluded  that  there  was  a  profit  on  those  bonds  to  me.  I 
had  had  them  since  1912,  and  had  made  5  per  cent  on  them.  I  had 
bought  them  at  104rJ,  and  I  concluded  I  would  sell  them,  or  sell  one 
of  them  at  least,  and  the  other  one  I  have  just  sold  through  Crane, 
Parris  &  Co.,  asking  them  to  sell  it,  and  that  deposit  is  in  the  Kiggs 
National  Bank  to-day,  showing  my  desire  to  simply  put  into  cash 
what  little  I  have  got. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Price,  the  object  of  these  two 
letters  is  to  explain  the  appearance  on  January  5th  of  a  deposit  in 
your  bank  account  exceeding  somewhat  $1,000? 

Mr.  Price.  And  which  may  seem  to  indicate  that  I  had  gotten 
money  from  some  source. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  very  deposit  which  you  say  misled  your 
family  ? 

Mr.  Price.  But  they  did  not  know.  I  did  not  explain  it  to  them, 
and  they  afterwards  said  to  me  "  I  am  very  sorry  about  this,"  and 
my  wife  might  have  said  to  some  of  the  children  afterwards  "  If 
your  father  made  this  much,  I  hope  he  made  more,"  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  if  I  could  go  on  to  explain — well,  I  will  wait  for 
your  questions. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  memory,  although  perhaps  it  is  not 
immediately  germane  to  the  inquiry,  as  to  the  sources  irom  which 
you  got  these  bonds  in  1912? 

Mr.  Price.  Why,  the  letter  explains  that  I  bought  them  through 
Flather  &  Co.    I  do  not  know  where  they  got  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean,  where  you  got  the  money  to  pay  for 
them? 

Mr.  Price.  Why,  gentlemen,  I  have  had  a  little  money.  My 
father  and  mother  died  and  left  me  a  little.  I  have  worked  for  some, 
and  I  have  made  some  in  real  estate  transactions.  I  have  saved  a 
little.  My  family  and  I  have  lived  very  cheaply  and  honorably. 
Does  the  committee  want  to  ^o  back  and  trv  to  point  out  that  any 
money  I  have  got  was  gotten  improperly  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Price,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  committee 
has  no  such  desire. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  merely  want  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Price.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  getting  beyond  the  point 
of  reason  and  fairness,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Those  bonds,  you  say,  at  that  time,  came  from  earn- 
ings which  you  had  made  ? 

Mr.  Price.  They  absolutely  came  from  earnings  I  made  and  saved 
and  tried  to  save,  and  honestly  saved,  too. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  committee  accepts  your  answer. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  so,  but  it  looks  like  a  mean  thing  to  ask  m© 
about  a  matter  that  far  back,  in  which  this  committee  could  not  have 
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any  interest,  and  which  has  no  pertinence  to  this  matter  you  are  in- 
quiring about  at  all.  My  married  life,  my  savings,  and  this  matter  of 
$25  a  month  have  got  to  be  pulled  out  of  me  before  this  committee.  I 
do  not  think  that  you,  Mr.  Whipple,  believe  that  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  only  thing  that  this  committee  is  interested  in 
is  the  statement  which  has  been  made  by  you. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  only  thing  the  committee  is  interested  in  is 
what  connection  you  had  with  this  $1,000  which  was  paid  to  you 
in  connection  with  this  bond. 

Mr.  Price.  That  I  have  already  explained.  I  bought  those  bonds 
from  my  own  earnings. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  in  connection  with  that,  you  have  stated  very 
frankly  that  you  were  not  paid  that  for  giving  the  information 
which  you  did  give? 

Mr.  i*RiCB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  committee  is  constrained  to  pursue  that 
investigation. 

Mr.  Price.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  affecting  anyone,  yourself  or  others. 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  mean  to  object  to  anything,  except  that  it 
seems  tough  to  me ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  your  conversations  in  your  family,  did  you 
make  any  statements  as  to  Secretary  Tumulty  having  made  or  real- 
ized anything  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  no,  sir;  never  in  my  life,  and  I  do  not  remember 
that  my  family  ever  thought  of  that,  because  I  investigated  this 
business,  and  they  said  they  never  thought  of  Mr.  Tumulty  in  con- 
nection with  it  at  all.    I  never  told  them  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  state  broadly,  as  I  understand,  that  in  no 
conversation  with  regard  to  this  matter  was  anything  said  in  the 
presence*  of  your  children  with  regard  to  Mr.  Tumulty's  having 
profited  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  no,  sir.  They  told  me  that  they  did  not,  and  as  a 
further  evidence 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  That  is  very  true,  but  I  want  to  get 
your  memory.    Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not? 

Mr.  Price.  I  absolutely  know  that  I  did  not,  and  I  absolutely 
know  that  they  did  not.  My  family  knows  that,  even  in  my  little 
Christmas  relations,  that  I  handed  each  of  them,  each  of  my  women 
folks,  an  envelope  with  $6  in  it,  and  if  I  had  made  many  thousands 
out  of  this,  do  you  think  I  would  have  handed  each  member  $6  on 
Christmas  day? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  way  it  is  left,  you  state 
broadly,  firmly,  and  emphatically 

Mr.  Price  (interposing) .  Very  emphatically,  so  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Pardon  me.    You  do  not  know  what  the  question  is 

yet. 

Mr.  Price.  Pardon  me.    I  thought  it  was  concerning  Mr.  Timiulty. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  state  emphatically  that  you  did  not  state  to 
any  one  of  your  children,  or  in  the  presence  of  your  children,  any- 
thmg  involving  Mr.  Tumulty  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Nothing  in  any  manner  or  in  any  circumstances. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  No  further  questions  occur  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Price,  I  think  you  stated  a  few  days  ago,  but  I 
have  forgotten.    How  long  have  you  been  at  the  White  House  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  been  there  20  years,  very  near.  Twenty  next 
month. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  been  there 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  I  went  there  in  Mr.  McKinlev's  adminis- 
tration in  1897  ? 

Mr.  GARKETr.  And  have  been  there  under  the  administrations  of 
Mr.  McKinley,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taf t,  and  Mr.  Wilson  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  your  relations  with  the  private  secretary  of 
the  present  President,  Mr.  Tumulty^  been  in  any  wise  different  from 
the  relations  which  you  have  had  with  prior  private  secretaries? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  they  were  all  very  friendly  with  me  in  all 
administrations.  I  do  like  Mr.  Tumulty.  I  think  he  is  a  great,  kind- 
hearted  fellow,  and  I  like  him  for  his  human  impulses,  his  sympathies 
with  those  in  distress  and  trouble,  as  I  see  sometimes  the  women  and 
others  coming  in  and  asking  for  places.  I  like  him  because  he  has 
that  quality ;  no  diffei'ent  from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  personal  regard  existing 
between  you  gentlemen  so  much  as  I  was  the  relations  between  you 
by  reason  of  your  employment,  compared  with  the  relations  you  have 
had  with  former  secretaries. 

Mr.  Price.  There  has  been  no  difference.  It  has  been  about  the 
same  with  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  received  any  greater  confidences  from  ]Mr. 
Tumulty  than  from  former  private  secretaries? 

Mr.  ?RicE.  No,  sir.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Tumulty  has  had 
so  many  confidences.  If  he  has,  he  has  been  very  carefid  not  to  re- 
veal them  to  anybody.  I  do  not  remember  any  distinct  confidences 
from  him.  I  do  not  remember  any  confidences  particularly  that  Mr. 
Tumulty  ever  gave  me ;  I  do  not  recall  them.  I  say  "  confidences  " ; 
many  little  things  I  do  not  regard  as  a  confidence.  He  might  have 
said  something  to  me  about  certain  things;  he  has  been  veiy  fair. 
Under  the  previous  administrations  some  newspaper  men  have  no 
doubt  been  particularly  favored  at  the  White  House,  but  when  this 
administration  came  in  we  had  a  talk  with  the  President,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  asked  that  there  be  no  favorites  at  all.  The  President  felt  the 
same  way.  We  told  him  it  had  led  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  although 
I  myself  had  been  receiving  some  of  these  things,  and  the  newspaper 
men  I  think  will  bear  me  out.  I  had  enjoyed  particular  favors  under 
the  previous  administrations,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  fair  that  I 
should  get  any  more  than  anybody  else,  and  the  effect  of  that  was  to 
lead  to  a  policy  on  the  part  of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary 
Tumulty  to  send  and  got  all  of  the  boys  and  give  them  information 
at  the  same  time.  Thev  would  hriws:  them  in  tosrether  and  give  it  at 
the  same  time.  Mr.  Tumulty  has  not  given  me  any  matters  of  a 
confidential  nature.  Of  course,  he  may  have  given  me  some  little 
matters  of  local  interest — a  judgeship  or  recorder  of  deeds — and  I 
would  go  to  him  and  I  would  say,  "  Tell  me  what  do  you  think  of 
this?  "  And  he  would  tell  me  that.  There  were  no  big,  important 
mattere  that  I  recall. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Those  would  be  matters  in  which  the  local  press 
only  would  be  interested? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.    The  local  press  would  be  interested  only  in  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  policy,  if  I  understand  you,  then,  of  the  present 
administration  has  been  to  attempt  to  give  out  news  to  all  the  news- 
papers substantially  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  and  every  newspaper  man  will  bear  that  out. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  favorite  in  this  administration  on  the  part 
of  anybody. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  has  been  followed,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Price.  Absolutely,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  many  newspaper  men  stay  regularly  at  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Price.  Three  press  association  men,  and  I  have  been  there  and 
there  have  been  occasionally  men  dropping  in.  I  should  say  five  or 
six  were  around  there  most  all  of  the  time.  That  is  what  we  call 
rmilar  men,  who  are  right  there.  The  Times  has  got  a  man  there 
all  the  time,  and  the  Star.  The  three  press  associations  have  had 
their  men  there,  and  then  men  would  drop  in  intermittently  during 
the  dajr,  you  see. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  course,  the  authorities  at  the  White  House  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  men  that  were  there? 

Mr.  I^RiCE.  No,  sir.  The  WTiite  House  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  it.     They  were  sent  there  b^  their  respective  offices. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  representative  of  the  Associated  Press  was  as- 
simed  by  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  entirely  independent  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  so  are  all  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  there? 

Mr.  Price.  The  White  House  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lenroot? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  understand  that  these  bank  books  which  you  have 
submitted  to  the  committee  disclose  all  of  your  resources? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Lenroot;  absolutely  all  of  my  resources. 
In  fact,  about  all  that  I  have,  because  I  have  converted  most  all  that 
1  have  into  cash,  because  if  the  storm  or  trouble  is  coming,  I  wanted 
to  have  what  little  I  have  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  have  no  other  certificates? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  not  myself,  nor  in  conjunction  with  anybody, 
nor  under  any  false  name — ^in  my  wife's  name  or  anybody  else's 
name.  I  may  have  made  this  little  mistake  there.  I  have  two  little 
daughters,  and  I  think  in  the  National  Securities  Savings  Bank — I 
have  an  older  daughter  who  has  been  working  and  has  been  con- 
tributing some  to  the  family,  and  instead  of  giving  it  to  me  or  any 
member  of  the  family 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that,  unless  it  is  some  sub- 
stantial sum. 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir ;  it  is  only  the  funds  placed  there  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  matters  would 
come  up  which  are  not  of  a  confidential  nature  it  was  your  common 
practice  to  see  Mr.  Tumulty?  And  I  understood  from  your  testi- 
mony the  other  day  that  such  information  as  you  received  concern- 
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ing  this  peace  note  you  did  not  understand  to  be  confidential  in  any 
way,  but  was  from  gossip  secured  in  the  pressroom? 

Mr.  Price.  Gossip,  Mr.  Lenroot;  and  I  tell  you  again,  because  you 
ask  me  kindly.  I  will  tell  you  again  that  I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Tumulty 
in  a  news  way  about  it  that  day,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
writing  it.  It  was  a  State  Department  matter,  and  for  my  paper,  you 
see,  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  write  anything  about  it.  I  did  not 
have  to  go  to  Mr.  Tumulty  that  day  about  it.  I  would  have  gone  later 
on  if  I  was  going  to  write  the  story;  but  some  of  the  other  fellows 
rushed  in  and  saw  him  and  came  back  with  a  statement  that  Mr. 
Tumulty  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  But  if  I  was  going  to 
write  it  for  the  Star  that  day,  and  it  was  in  my  field  to  have  covered 
it,  I  should  have  gone  at  once  to  Mr.  Tumulty.  But  these  other 
boys,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  State  Department,  and  the 
White  House,  too,  went  to  Mr.  Tumulty,  and  were  told  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  and  they  told 
me  that.  

Mr.  Lenroot.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Whipple  you  testified 
as  follows: 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Tumulty  at  all  on  that  subject  on  that  day,  because  I  did 
not  want  to  go  near  him  about  the  matter  that  he  might  know  something  about 
I  would  not  want  to  embarrass  him.  I  did  not  know  whether  he  did  or  did 
not  know  anything  about  it.  I  never  went  near  his  room  at  this  time  to  ask 
him  about  the  peace  note  or  anything  else. 

Now,  I  desire  to  ask  you  why  it  was,  if  this  came  to  you  as  an  ordi- 
nary matter  of  news,  and  you  were  ignorant  of  any  confidential  note 
concerning  it,  why  you  expressly  did  not  wish  to  go  near  Mr. 
Tumulty  that  day  because  you  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  him? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  knowing  that  I  was  going  to  send  that  out,  and 
knowing  this  distinction  there — knowing  that  I  had  sent  that  out,  I 
would  not  have  wanted  to  go  to  him  and  ask  him  about  it.  But  the 
main  matter,  Mr.  Lenroot,  was  that  it  did  not  concern  me  that  day 
in  a  news  way,  whether  the  note  was  going  out  or  not,  and  I  did  not 
particularly  care  to  go  to  him.  It  was  not  necessary  that  I  should, 
and  I  did  not  contemplate  wrinting  any  White  Itouse  end  to  it, 
and  I  did  not;  but  if  I  had  it  in  mmd  when  I  wrote  that  I  would 
not  have  gone  to  ask  him  about  that  thing  that  day.  I  would  not 
have  gone  near  him  to  ask  him  about  that,  because  I  would  not  want 
to  involve  him  in  case  anything  should  ever  come  up  about  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But,  Mr.  Price,  if  it  was  a  matter  of  public  prop- 
erty, so  far  as  you  know,  and  so  far  as  you  knew  you  say  it  was  a 
matter  of  public  property,  that  you  had  no  information  that  there 
was  anythmg  in  it  confidential,  why  should  not  you  have  gone  to 
Mr.  Tumulty  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  that  I  say  I  had  no  intimation  about 
it  being  confidential.    There  was  no  confidence  imposed  on  me  at  all. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  I  understood  you  to  so  testify  ? 

Mr.  Price.  It  would  not  be ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Wanting  as  accurate  information  as  possible  for 
your  brokers,  why  should  you  not 

Mr.  Price  (interposing).  I  would  not  want  to  mix  up.  If  I  was 
in  a  case  and  wanted  to  find  out  about  a  matter  of  some  sort,  I 
would  differentiate  between  my  newspaper's  desire  and  another.    I 
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would  not  want  to  go  to  a  man  I  was  working  with  and  ask  a  Senator 
or  Eepresentative  about  a  thing  and  then  go  right  out  to  a  tele- 
phone and  send  that  out.  That  is  a  different  case.  If  I  went  to 
one  of  these  gentlemen  and  they  told  me  something  of  that  sort, 
it  would  be  more  or  less  confidential.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
gone  to  men  who  did  not  give  me  any  confidence  at  all,  but  gave  me 
a  piece  of  information  openly.  I  mi^ht  send  it  to  my  newspaper 
right  away,  and  then  send  it  to  a  broker.  I  have  not  been  hiding 
about  this  thing  in  any  way  except  as  you  see  here,  because  there  is 
no  use  of  displaying  this  information. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  so  far  as  any  event 
that  is  not  confidential  so  far  as  you  know,  why  should  not  you  try 
to  get  accurate  information  concerning  that  event  that  is  not  con- 
fidential, from  any  sources  you  can? 

Mr.  Price.  Why  should  I  try  when  I  was  expressing  an  opinion  ? 
There  was  not  any  reason  to  submit  a  matter  to  Mr.  Tumulty  which 
I  now  know  that  he  would  say  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about. 
I  have  sworn  to  you  gentlemen  I  have  expressed  an  opinion  about 
that;  and  I  will  swear  it  again,  because  it  could  not  be  any  more 
true  if  10,000  angels  said  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Supposing  you  had  gone  to  Mr.  Tumulty  and  he 
had  stated  to  you  not  as  a  matter  of  confidence  but  a  mere  statement 
of  fact  that  this  alleged  information  that  you  sent  to  the  brokers 
was  not  true  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Supposing  I  had  goiie  to  him? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  If  I  had  gone  to  him  and  asked  him  that  and  he  said 
it  was  not  true  at  all,  it  would  change  my  mind.  But,  Mr.  Lenroot, 
I  have  tried  to  explain  again  and  again  and  again  that  I  knew  I 
was  expressing  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  I  still  say  I  know  it, 
and  there  is  nobody  who  gave  me  anything  that  day  at  all,  no  God's 
soul  in  the  world  except  the  newspaper  men.  And  knowing  that  I 
was  not  going  to  write  it  for  the  newspapers,  then  why  should  not 
I  sit  down,  if  I  wanted  to,  and  state  what  I  believed  was  a  good 
opinion  or  a  good  guess  on  my  part?  You  gentlemen  lay  great 
stress  on  that  telegram.  Not  one  of  you  gentlemen  except  Mr. 
Whipple  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  was  another  telegram. 
Bring  out  the  other  telegram,  which  was  filed  at  the  same  minute 
and  at  the  same  hour,  in  which  I  lack  the  faith  I  had  in  that  first 
telegram.  Will  you  notice  that  in  the  same  breath  I  construe  the 
note  in  different  ways?  Why  am  I  grilled  and  emphasis  laid  on 
that  one  telegram?  Now,  why  don't  you  ask  me  about  the  other 
telegram,  which  showed  distinctly  that  I  was  making  a  pure  and 
simple  guess? 

Mr.  Pou.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Whipple  did  refer  to  the  other  tele- 
gram.   That  is  what  Mr.  Whipple  is  here  for  ? 

Mr.  Price.  None  of  you  seem  to  bring  out  the  other.  Y(  u  Iny  no 
emphasis  on  that.  You  do  not  seek  to  do  that,  because  you  knov%' 
that  was  a  mere  guess.  A\Tiy  don't  you  grill  me  on  that  part  of  it.  be- 
cause that  shows  on  its  face  that  it  was  a  mere  guess? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  might  say  that  when  Mr.  Whipple  pi-oduced  tliat 
telegram,  he  surprised  me.  as  I  think  that  he  did  every  other  ni(in!r.»r 
of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  anything  with  regard  to  the 
committee,  but  I  do  think  that  in  putting  me  up  here  on  this  pai  tlen- 
lar  thins  and  trying  to  grill  me  and  say  I  got  something  from  so!ne- 
body  I  did  not  get,  or  making  me  think  I  got  it,  you  do  not  call  at- 
tention to  the  other  thing,  written  at  the  same  minute  and  the  same 
hour  and  sent  by  the  same  boy  and  dated  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  may  interest  you  to  know,  Mr.  Price,  that  some 
members  of  the  committee  at  least  have  those  matters  in  mind. 

Mr.  Price.  I  thank  you  for  that.  But  you  see  I  am  torn  here  ri^ht 
and  left,  and  there  were  two  telegrams  sent  at  the  same  minute,  which 
are  so  distinct  that  they  will  show  that  "  Price  "  was  guessing  at  it, 
and  if  he  had  gone  to  I'umulty  and  gotten  anything  out  of  him,  the 
other  telegram  would  have  been  just  as  imperfect  as  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  seem  to  criticize  the  committee 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  no ;  not  criticize,  but  I  am  in  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Will  you  point  out  the  difference  in  substance  in  the 
two  telegrams?  One  says,  '^  I  have  information  "  and  the  other  says 
"  I  am  informed." 

Mr.  Price.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  is  just  a  simple 
expression  of  speech.  "Am  informed  that  State  Department  contem- 
plates making  public  late  this  afternoon  important  statement  bearing 
on  economic  situation  of  European  war  as  affecting  neutrals."  You 
see  the  note  did  not  bear  on  economic  situation  a  doggone  bit.  "  The 
object  being  to  indirectly  promote  peace  prospects  through  bringing 
neutrals  closer  together." 

And  it  did  not  do  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  the  point  is,  are  not  both  telegrams  substantially 
alike,  one  merely  being  a  little  more  amplified  ?  They  both  relate  to 
economic  conditions? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  so.    Mr.  Whipple  wanted  me  to 

Mr.  Lenroot  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  read  both  telegrams. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  *'Have  information  that  important  State  Depart- 
ment statement  regarding  economic  conditions  of  European  war  as 
affecting  neutrals  and  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects  likely  to 
become  public  this  afternoon.     (Signed)  Childs." 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  The  next  telegram  reads  as  follows,  and  it  was  filed 
at  the  same  time : 

Am  Informed  that  State  Department  contemplates  making  public  late  tills 
afternoon  Imiwrtant  statement  bearing  on  economic  situation  of  European  war 
as  affecting  neutrals.  Object  being  to  indirectly  promote  peace  prospects 
through  bringing  neutrals  closer  together. 

Mr.  Price.  To  "  indirectly."  I  do  not  think  that  at  all  shows  the 
same  state  of  mind  as  to  certaintj^  on  my -part.  I  do  not  know  what 
your  opinion  is.  I  give  it  as  mine.  I  am  willing  that  the  country 
and  the  committee  diould  judge  that,  as  to  whether  they  think  I 
was  certain  and  sure  on  my  mind  on  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  Anv  other  questions  vou  wish  to  ask  this  witness, 
Mr.  Whipple? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  another  direct  question.  I  understand  that 
some  further  information  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  committee.  And 
I  think,  Mr.  Price,  you  had  better  keep  your  books. 
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Mr.  Pkicb.  I  do  not  mind  the  committee  having  them. 
Mr.  Whipple.  The  committee  has  inspected  them. 
Mr.  Price.  You  want  me  to  ask  the  bank  to  give  me  a  statement 
covering  how  long  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  may  use  your  discretion  about  thatr-three  or 
four  months. 

Mr.  Price.  I  will  let  it  go  back  as  far  as  the  committee  wants. 
But  I  presume  you  do  not  care  to  go  back  within  the  time  of  Adam 
or  anythmg  of  that  sort  i 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  believe  the  committee  suspects  your  busi- 
ness ran  back  that  far. 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  so.    How  many  months? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  1  think  it  should  go  back  far  enough  to  show 
the  onmnal  of  the  funds  with  which  these  bonds  were  purchased. 

Mr.  Price.  You  want  to  know  where  I  got  the  money— I  was 
workinff  for  Harriman  &  Co.  and 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  have  stated,  if  you  ask  my  opinion,  that 
you  bought  these  bonds  through  Flather  &  Co.,  and  they  are  now 
disi^osed  of. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CnrPERriELD.  My  judgment  is  it  ought  to  show  a  continuity 
of  action. 

Mr.  Price.  I  will. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  they  were  bought  in 
1912.    I  can  not  see  how  that  would  interest  us. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  the  statement  as  it  now  appears. 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  CHrpBRFiBLD.  Yes ;  I  know  it  is  in  the  letter.  I  did  not  know 
the  letter  was  sworn  to. 

Mr.  Price.  You  can  get  that  statement  under  oath. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understood  we  are  to  get  his  account  from  the 
bank  and  that  will  show  it. 

Mr.  CniPERnELD.  It  does  not  require  any  argument  at  all,  and  I 
would  not  have  gone  into  it  except  that  the  witness  asked  me  ques- 
tions. If  the  account  shows  that  there  is  no  sudden  break ;  that  it  is 
a  gradual  increase,  it  is  very  convincing.  If  it  does  not  show  that, 
but  there  are  sudden  accretions 

Mr.  Patten  (interposing).  You  mean  before  1912 ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  No. 

Mr.  Patten.  These  bonds  were  bought  in  1912. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes,  sir.    I  do  not  care  to  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  I  will  let  you  know  later  about  that. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Price,  you  were  in  the  room  when  testimony 
was  given  this  morning  by  Mrs.  Visconti  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  heard  some  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  disclosures  which  she 
made  to  Mr.  Lawson — ^I  am  not  speaking  of  their  accuracy  now — 
were  found  upon  some  remark  that  may  have  been  made  or  was  made 
by  some  one  of  your  family  arising  out  of  conversations  which  you 
yourself  say  you  had? 
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Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  I  now  have  suspicions  that  what  she  intends 
to  say  does  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  I  want  is,  you  have  no  doubt  that  the  founda- 
tions of  her  statement  arose  out  oi  some  remarks  that  one  or  another 
of  your  children  may  have  made? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  that — ^that  they  will  be  made ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  not  speaking  of  their  accuracy.  But  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  if  we  do  not  here  connect  up  the  statements  that 
she  made  to  Mr.  Lawson  or  the  basis  of  them  with  some  remark, 
chance  or  otherwise,  that  very  likely  some  member  of  your  family 
made — ^not  that  they  are  the  same  that  your  family  made  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  it  is  probably  true  that  what  she  is  laying  the 
foundation  for  is  that  some  member  of  my  family  may  have. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  not  laying  the  foundation  for 
anything,  but  the  remark  which  some  member  of  your  family  made 
is  the  source  of  information  which  has  come  to  the  committee 
through  Mrs.  Visconti. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  While  the  family  has  been  brought  into  it, 
may  I  also  state  that  what  alleged  relations  the  family 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  For  the  present  I  should  hardly 
think  it  would  be  necessary.  Think  that  over  first,  and  then  see  if 
you  want  to. 

Mr.  Price.  Gentlemen,  I  am  in  your  hands.  I  am  helpless  about 
this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  asked  about  that. 

Mr.  Price.  But  I  do  not  want  my  family  impugned  as  being  at  all 
on  intimate  relations  with 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  is  not  necessary 'to  go  into  that. 
It  has  not  been  asked  about. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  you  have  covered  the  inquiry.  If  upon 
mature  reflection  you  want  to  say  anything  further,  then  that  is  a 
matter  which  will  be  addressed  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  excused  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  this  witness  at  all,  and  did  not  know 
her  until  I  saw  her  on  the  stand  to-da3^    Can  I  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Certainly;  let  him  say  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Pou.  We  did  not  know  what  you  wanted  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  2.15  o'clock 
p.  m. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.15  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.15  p.  m.  this 
afternoon.) 

ai-^er  reckss. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.     Mr.  Whipple, 
who  is  vour  next  witness? 
Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  James. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  H.  JAMES— Resumed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  James,  the  committee  requested  that  you  bring 
a  certain  proof  which  you  said  you  had  in  the  drawer  of  your  desk. 
Have  vou  done  so? 
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Mr.  James.  I  have. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  find  that  you  had  a  proof  of  more  than  the 
two  notes,  one  to  the  centralpowers  and  one  to  the  allies? 

Mr.  James.  Telegram  to  Grerard  and  telegram  to  Page. 

Mr.  Whdpple.  And  -nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  James.  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No  example  of  the  one  to  the  neutral  powers  ? 

Mr.  James.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  explain  for  the  record  just  what  the  papers 
are  that  you  have? 

Mr.  James.  I  have  here  the  printer's  copy  prepared  in  the  depart- 
ment for  the  Government  Printing  Office  of  the  telegram  to  Ambas- 
sador Page  and  the  telegram  to  Ambassador  Gerard,  and  the  proofs. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  sent  the  printers  copy 
back  with  the  proof  that  you  returned  to  the  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  have  you  gotten  it  back  again? 

Mr.  James.  Yes;  it  has  been  returned  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  was  that  returned  to  you  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date,  but  between  that  time  and 
the  present. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  this  hearing,  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary course? 

Mr.  James.  In  the  ordinary  course,  yes ;  we  got  that  back. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  thought  there  was  some  suggestion  somewhere 
that  they  took  that  printer's  copy  and  burned  it  up  in  the  Printing 
Office,  together  with  the  proofs? 

Mr.  James.  I  do  not  know  where  you  got  that  impression.  I  did 
not  intend  to  give  that  impression  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No  ;  it  was  not  you,  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  James.  I  think  it  is  the  custom  to  destroy  what  they  call 
"  overs,"  and  press  proofs,  galley  proofs,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

3Ir.  Whipple.  The  custom  is  to  return  at  the  same  time  the  print- 
•er'o  copy  that  went  back  with  the  corrected  proof? 

Mr.  James.  It  usually  goes  back  in  this  form  [indicating].  With 
that  sort  of  a  back  on  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  printer's  copy  goes  back  to  you? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  the  ordinarv  course?  Does  it  not  come  back 
when  the  printer's  document  comes? 

Mr.  James.  No;  it  does  not.  It  comes  back  later;  sometimes 
within  a  week  and  sometimes  two  or  three  weeks;  and  I  will  say  that 
perhaps  it  was  a  week  or  a  couple  of  weeks  that  it  came  back. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  its  coming  back  purely  a  matter  of  chance,  or  is 
there  a  system  or  schedule  about  that? 

Mr.  James.  I  have  never  inquired  about  what  their  system  is,  but 
we  get  these  back.  For  instance,  this  came  back  with  the  printer's 
copy  of  another  document  that  we  had  printed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  take  one  of  them  ?  Now,  let  me  get  first  the 
thing  specifically  asked  for,  and  that  is  the  copy  which  you  kept  in 
your  drawer,  the  copy  of  the  proof.    Is  this  it  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  seems  to  be  two  copies  here. 
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Mr.  James.  I  should  correct  my  testimony  as  of  yesterday.  I  s&id 
there  was  a  duplicate.  It  seems  there  are  two  duplicates,  and  a  nota- 
tion on  the  end  made  by  the  printer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  instead  of  having  one  copy  in  your  drawer, 
which  was  unlocked,  you  had  two? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Two  proofs! 

Mr.  James.  Yes;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  there  would  be  no  more 
possibility  of  anyone  coming  in  and  rummaging  in  that  drawer  what- 
ever than  there  would  be  m  rummaging  in  your  inside  pockets— a 
large  double  desk,'  with  Mr.  Duncan  on  one  side  and  myself  on  the 
other  side  of  it. 

Mr.^  Whipple.  I  think  possibly  that  is  so,  but  I  was  merely  trying 
to  bring  out  what  safeguards  were  put  about  it,  in  order  to  see 
whether  perhaps  in  the  future  there  would  be  others.  But,  at  all 
events  there  were  two,  and  practicallv  in  the  shape  in  which  you 
hand  them  to  the  committee — twoproolsof  that  to  Ambassador  Paget 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  with  it  you  have  this  printer's  copy? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  this  came  back  later? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  after  the  newspapers  had  published  whatever 
they  published  about  it? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  in  the  shape  in  which  you  show  it? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  has  on  the  outside,  "  Department,  please  keep 
this  copy."  Then  this  will  give  the  committee  the  idea  as  to  how  the 
article  was  cut  up  for  distribution  among  the  typesetters? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  is  No.  1 

Mr.  James  (interposing).  That  is  mv  writing,  the  order  to  be  sent 
down  by  me.    That  is  done  in  the  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  is  what  you  do.  No.  1  is  what  you  did  with 
reference  to  preparing  it  for  the  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  these  are  vour  directions? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  there  anything  on  that  showing  the  printer  who 
set  it  up  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  about  that.  There  is  noth- 
ing visible  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  No.  2.  What  is  that  ?  Is  that  in  your  hand- 
writing [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  James.  That  is  my  handwriting.  It  is  the  caption  to  the 
printed  copy,  and  also  the  text  of  the  footnote  which  appears  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  this  has  to  do  with  Ambassador  Gerard.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  got  the  wrong  copy,  haven't  I  ?  I  mean  the  wrong  copy 
mixed  up  with  the  proof? 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  one  you  wanted? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No.  This  is  the  one  I  should  have  had,  is  it  not? 
This  is  the  one  that  goes  to  Mr.  Page? 
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Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiffle.  Now,  I  ^o  not  find  anywhere  tiiere,  do  you,  the  di- 
visicm  of  the  different  typesetters.    How  is  that  indicated  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  what  the  operation 
of  the  Printing  Office  i& 

Mr.  Whiffle.  You  will  leave  that  for  the  printers? 

Mr.  Jabces.  I  would  leave  that  for  the  printers. 

Mr.  Whiffle.  This  is  the  copy  which  went  to  Ambassador  Page, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Now,  with  regard  to  that  to  Gerard,  you  find  that 
you  have  two  of  those  also? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whiffle.  And  the  printer's  copy  which  was  returned  later? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  papers  referred  to  were  here  shown  to  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Whiffle.  I  am  going  to  have  Mr.  McEvoy  and  all  the  people 
who  handled  it,  so  far  as  possible,  testify  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  the  two  originals  that  were  sent  out? 

Mr.  Whifpub.  I  understand  that  the  one  with  the  red  marker  on  it, 
"  Department,  please  keep  this,"  was  the  printer's  copy  that  was  sent 
down  at  first,  and  the  other  two  are  proofs  that  were  sent  back  and 
were  put  in  the  drawer  in  the  way  which  has  been  described  and  have 
been  kept  there  ever  since,  and  that  one  of  the  sets  together  is  as  to  the 
note  to  Ambassador  Page,  and  the  other  is  to  the  ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Gerard.  He  says  he  does  not  understand  this  composition 
of  the  printer's  copy,  and  therefore  we  will  take  that  up  with  the 
printer. 

The  Chairman.  The  printer  was  here. 

Mr.  Whiffle.  It  was  my  purpose  to  have  him  testify  again,  in 
order  to  have  him  testify  more  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McEvoy? 

Mr.  Whiffle.  Yes;  and  some  of  the  proof  readers.  He  testified 
only  generally  as  to  how  they  handled  the  matter.  It  seems  wise  to 
get"  it  specifically,  if  that  has  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  has. 

Mr.  Whiffle.  I  think,  when  we  adjourned  last  evening,  Mr.  James 
was  either  about  to  be  cross-examined  or  was  in  the  midst  of  cross- 
examination  by  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  to  be  asked  this  witness? 

Mr.  Camfbell.  Do  you  give  any  directions  to  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  how  you  want  a  State  paper  cut  up  for  the  use  of  the  type- 
setters? 

Mr.  James.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  order  to  conceal  the  subject  matter  of  the  State 
papers? 

Mr.  James.  No. 

Mr.  Camfbell.  Who  does  that,  if  anybody  ? 

Mr.  James.  There  is  no  direction  put  on  any  document  that  I  have 
any  connection  with  at  that  time.  The  documents  are  given  with 
in^ructions,  and  they  follow  their  own  course  down  there.  We  do 
not  do  anything  bwond  delivering  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Campbell,   xou  deliver  the  copy  intact? 
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Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Printing  Office 
as  to  how  it  shall  be  distributed  among  the  typesetters? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Just  one  question.  Mr.  James,  when  you  received 
the  proof,  with  the  printer's  copy,  to  correct  it,  why  aid  you  send 
the  printer's  copy  back  with  the  corrected  proof  to  the  Printing 
OflSce? 

Mr.  James.  My  reason  for  that  would  be  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  what  you  call  an  office  change ;  that  is,  a  change  in  the  text.  There 
might  sometimes  be  a  case  where  the  change  that  was  marked  on  the 
proof  might  not  be — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  make  myself  clear.  Some- 
times it  will  be  a  mistake  that  the  printer  has  made.  Sometimes  you 
will  mark  something  that  is  not  m  the  original,  and  in  order  that 
the  printer  himself  may  check  up  as  to  whether  that  is  new  matter 
or  merely  a  correction  of  the  printer's  mistake  it  is  customary  in 
sending  back  to  any  print  shop  to  send  the  copy.  That  has  been 
my  printer's  experience. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Would  the  printer  or  anyone  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  be  authorized  to  make  any  change  not  authorized 
upon  the  proof  itself? 

Mr.  James.  No. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then,  what  purpose  could  be  served,  unless  there  iva  ^ 
some  reference  in  the  proof  itself  to  the  printer's  copy — what  pur- 
pose could  there  have  been  in  sending  this  copy  back? 

Mr.  James.  I  do  not  know  at  all  wnat  their  accounting  system  is  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  but  a  printer^  is  supposed  to  correct 
the  mistakes  in  a  proof  which  is  made,  and  he  is  entitled  to  charge 
any  additional  matter  that  may  be  marked  in  a  proof.  Is  not  that 
the  case? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  do  not  yet  quite  understand  why  in  this  particu- 
lar case — at  least  a  matter  of  this  importance — ^that  the  printer's 
copy  should  have  been  sent  back  unless  there  was  something  appear- 
ing upon  the  face  of  the  proof — corrected  proof — ^to  indicate  its 
necessity. 

Mr.  James.  I  simply  follow 

Mr.  Lenroot  (interposing).  The  general  practice? 

Mr.  James.  The  general  custom  of  putting  •  the  proof  and  the 
printer's  copy  together. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  \  ou  do  it  in  all  cases? 

Mr.  James.  That  is  the  practice;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  1  think  that  is  all. 

The  ("iiairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Whipple? 

Mr.  Whipple,  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused,  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  wish  with  regard  to  this  paper? 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  will  w^ant  those  when  Mr.  McEvoy 
comes? 

Mr.  Whippij:.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  putting  them  into^he 
record,  but  they  might  be  marked  to  be  kept. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea.  We  will  mark 
these  as  exhibits  and  accessible  to  the  committee.  Just  mark  them 
as  exhibits,  Mr.  Stenographer. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  The  first — ^these  two  proofs  to  Ambassador  Pag< 
will  be  "James  No.  1." 

(The  papers  referred  to  were  so  marked.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  collection  of  printer's  copy  of  the  same  will  be 
marked  "James  No.  2." 

(The  papers  referred  to  were  so  marked.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  two  proof  sheets  to  Ambassador  Gerard  will  ho 
"James  No.  3." 

(The  papers  referred  to  were  so  marked.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  printer's  copy,  "James  No.  4." 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  so  marked.) 

TESTIHOHT  OF  KB.  JAMES  L.  DTTNCAN. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  Whipple.  State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occupation? 
Mr.  Duncan.  James  L.  Duncan,  Washington,.  D.  C;  assistant 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Information,  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  office  which  you 
have  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Duncan.  A  year  and  four  months. 
Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  do  before  that? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  have  been  employed  in  the  Department  of  State  for 
17  veal's. 

Jir.  AViiiPPLE.  In  what  capacities? 
Mr.  Duncan.  As  a  clerk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  were  promoted  to  this  position  nearly  two 
years  ago? 
Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  first  you  knew  of  these  copies  of  the 
President's  note  to  belligerents  and  neutrals  coming  to  your  office? 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  first  knowledge  that  I  had  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  December.  About  7  o'clock  Mr.  James  called  me  and 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  Printing  Office  and  get  some  proofs.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  he  told  me  what  the  subject  matter  was  or  not. 
However,  I  went  there  and  found  that  the  proofs  had  been  sent  to 
the  department.  I  iinniodiatolv  vont  t'>  tlie  department,  where  I 
arrived  shortly  after  the  pyx)^'  'r'  ^  arrived. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  part  of  the  department  did  you  return  to? 
Mr.  Duncan.  The  Division  of  Information — ^my  office. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Proceed,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  was  engaged  for  a  few  moments  in  disposing  of 
routine  office  work,  and  then  I  read  proof  with  Mr.  James  on  these 
two  notes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  with  you,  then,  the  printer's  copy  ? 
Mr.  Duncan.  I  had  nothing  with  me.    They  were  in  the  depart- 
ment when  I  arrived  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  mean  when  you  began  to  read  the  proof? 
Mr.  Duncan.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Whiffle.  Tell  us  what  you  did  about  it. 
Mr.  Duncan.  I  had  the  printer's  copy.    Mr.  James  had  the  proof. 
Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  notes  were  there,  or  how  many  copies? 
Mr.  Duncan.  There  were  two  notes — the  telegram  to  Ambassador 
Gerard  and  the  telegram  to  Ambassador  Page. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  But  nothing  as  to  neutrals? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Nothing. 

Mr.  WnippiiE,  Very  well.    You  held  the  printer's  copy? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  held  the  printer's  copy.  I  read  the  copy  to  Mr. 
James. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  notice  how  many  copies  there  were  of  the 
proof? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipplb.  You  never  knew,  but  you  saw  him  holding  one  copy 
of  each  note? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes;  he  had  the  note  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  After  the  proof  had  been  read,  what  was  then 
done? 

Mr.  Duncan.  After  we  had  finished  reading  the  proof  Mr.  James 
handed  me  the  printed  proof,  and  I  placed  it  with  the  printei^s 
proof  and  placed  it  in  an  envelope  and  sealed  it  and  delivered  it  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  to  the  superintendent  of  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  one  copy  of  proof  of  each  note? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  see  anything  else  or  know  anything 
about  it? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  anybody  on  that  day  ask  you  anything  about 
that? 

Mr.  Duncan.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  realize  its  importance? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  did;  fully. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  its  reasons  for  secrecy? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  that  all  day  long  there  were  in  the 
drawer  of  your  chief  two  copies  of  each  note? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  when  Mr.  James  says  that  both  you  and  he 
were  there  all  day,  and  would  have  seen  anyone  in  any  approach  to 
the  drawer  of  his  desk,  you  did  not  know  there  was  anything  there  of 
any  consequence? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  if  you  had  seen  anyone  approaching  his  drawer 
to  open  it,  if  it  were  some  one  familiar  with  the  office,  you  would  not 
have  given  it  any  particular  thought,  would  you? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Because  I  would  regard  his  desk  as  absolutely  pri- 
vate, and  nobody  else  should  have  any  business  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  not,  if  he  sent  somebody  to  get  something? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Oh,  yes ;  if  he  sent  somebody,  but  I  would  have  called 
their  attetion  to  it  and  asked  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  would  not  have  watched  his  desk  with  that 
same  care  and  vigilance  that  you  would  if  you  had  known  that  there 
was  a  document  there  as  important  as  the  President's  note — ^indeed, 
two  copies  of  the  President's  note — ^lying  loose  in  the  drawer,  which 
was  unlocked? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Probably  I  would  not. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  anyone  come  in  the  office  that  day,  to  your 
recollection? 

Mr.  DiTNCAN.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Were  you  in  the  office  from  the  time  the  note  came 
there  until  the  office  was  closed? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  had  to  leave  the  office.  After  we  finidied  reading 
the  proof  I  personally  delivered  the  proof  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  to  the  superintendent  of  work.  Then  I  returned  to  the 
office  and  I  was  there  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Caicpbell.  You  returned  the  proof  to  the  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is,  you  returned  this  paper  and  a  copy  of  this 
[indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  To  the  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  did  you  take  it  down  there? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  took  it  down  in  a  sealed  envelope. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Who  sealed  it? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  did. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  office? 

Mr.  Duncan.  In  the  office  at  my  desk? 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  return  the  Printing 
Office  proof? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  could  not  say  the  exact  hour — sometime  between 
10  and  11  in  the  morning,  I  think. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  on  the  morning  of  the 

Mr.  Duncan  (interposing).  The  morning  of  the  20th. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  is  your  recollection  of  the  time  the  copy  was 
returned  to  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  finished  copy? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  finished  note,  in  finished  form. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes;  I  should  say  it  was  probably  10  or  15  minutes 
after  3  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  came  in  a  package  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  It  came  in  packages. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  was  that  package  tied  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  packages  were  tied  and  corded  and  sealed  with 
wax  seals. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  know  who  brought  them  from  the  Printing 
Office? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  could  not  say  exactly,  Mr.  Campbell;  I  presume 
one  of  their  mesengers. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused,  Mr.  Duncan. 

Wlio  is  your  next  witness,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  are  two  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  who  have  been  waiting  for  some  time,  and 
they  make  the  request  that  their  testimony  be  taken,  which  will  be 
short,  so  that  they  can  be  released.  It  will  interrupt  the  orderly 
procedure,  which  would  be  to  take  up  the  Printing  Office  at  this  time, 
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but  I  submit  their  requests  to  the  committee  for  their  acoommo- 
dation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  wiQ  hear  them  now,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Messenger. 

TESIIMOHY  OF  lOl.  NOBIH  OVEBIOH  HESSENGEB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  give  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Messengee.  North  Overton  Messenger. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  give  your  residence  and  occupation? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  reside  in  Washington;  and  do  you  mean  mj 
street  address? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No. 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  am  employed  on  the  Evening  Star  as  a  political 
reporter  or  writer  and  attached  to  the  Capitol  staff. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  on  the 
Star? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Twenty-five  years  last  January. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  continuously  during  all  of  that  time? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Continuously ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  am  not  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  At  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  and  in  the  press  gallery  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  how  long  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Ever  since  I  have  been  on  the  Star. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  duty  there  is  to  collect  news  and  trans- 
mit it  to  your  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  publication^ 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  said  you  were  connected  with  tlie  Evening 
Star? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Evening  Star. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  where  you  were  and  what  you 
were  doing  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember last? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Why,  I  was  at  the  Capitol  pursuing  my  routine 
duties.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  was.  The  paper  would  show. 
I  could  identify  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  called  up  during  that  time  and  asked 
about  the  question  of  the  issuance  of  a  peace  note  by  the  President, 
or  any  kindred  subject?    Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Repeat  your  question,  will  you,  please? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Please  read  it. 

(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  calle<l  up  during  that  time  and  asked  about  the 
question  of  the  Issuar.ce  of  a  pence  note  by  the  President,  or  any  kindred 
subject? 
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Mr.  Messenger.  I  will  tell  you :  Not  about  any  peace  note,  but  it 
might  be  a  kindred  subject? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  was  called  up — let  me  see  if  I  can  recollect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  this  may  refresh  your  recollection  [handing 
paper  to  witness].  Mr.  Hibbs  gave  us  that  when  he  was  on  the 
stand. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Can  I  read  this? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  if  that  will  refresh  your 
memory. 

Mr.  Messenger.  No;  I  remember  it.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  it 
to  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh,  it  has?  Yes,  Mr.  Whipple,  I  was  called  up 
some  time  that  afternoon  and  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  this  tell  you  when  you  were  called  up  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  think  it  was  after  12  o'clock — shortly  after. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  called  you  up? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Mr.  Spade,  of  the  firm  of  W.  B.  Hibbs  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understand  that  you  had  some  sort  of  employ- 
ment by  that  firm? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Messenger.  They  had  the  privilege  of  asking  me  for  infor- 
mation concerning  current  events  in  Congress,  or  my  judgment  upon 
the  status  of  aflfaii's,  but  expressly  excluding  anything  regarding 
advance  information  upon  any  subject. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  w^ill  you  take  that  paper,  if  it  will  refresh 
your  recollection,  and  tell  this  committee  what  Mr.  Hibbs  asked 
you? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes.  He  said  that  he  had  received  a  message 
from  New  York  saving  that  it  was  reported  there  that  the  President 
on  the  following  Monday  would  summon  the  newspaper  men  to 
the  White  House  to  make  some  announcement  regarding  peace,  and 
he  asked  me  what  I  knew  or  thought  of  that.    Shall  I  continue? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  did  you  make  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  answered  him 
immediately  or  whether  T  made  an  inquiry.  My  impression  is  that 
the  reply  which  I  gave  was  right  off  the  reel.  That  was  that  it  was 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  President  would  not  make  any  such 
announcement,  but  that  my  understanding  was  that  Monday  was 
the  regular  day  for  the  White  House  conferences. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  conferred  with 
anyone  or  not? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Well,  either  before  making  that  or  afterward,  to 
check  it  up,  I  called  up — not  the  White  House,  but  I  called  up  the 
Press  Club,  realizing  that  a  number  of  newspaper  men  would  be 
there  for  luncheon,  to  get  one  of  them  to  tell  me  if  he  knew  of  any 
such — what  he  knew  about  such  a  report  as  that,  and  he  agreed  with 
me  that  it  was  absurd. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  who  that  was? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  entirely  an  inno- 
cent conversation,  and  I  wish  you  would  not  bring  his  name  into  it. 
It  was  quite  proper. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  entirely  innocent  seems 

Mr.  Messenger.  If  you  insist,  I  shall  certainly  state  it 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  not  going  to  insist  at  all.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  committee  feel  about  it.  i  do  not  think  it  is  very  material  one 
WBj  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Messenger.  He  concurred  with  me,  and  that  was  the  only 
question  asked. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  tell  you  about  the  announcement  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  morning? 

Mr.  Messenger.  No;  and  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  say 
now,  and  get  it  in  the  record,  that  I  did  not  know  until  that  evening 
after  the  note  had  been  given  to  the  press.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
inkling  of  it  or  an  intimation  of  it  or  a  whisper  of  it.  I  heard 
nothing  of  it  whatever  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  knew  at  that  time,  when  you  did  learn  of 
it,  after  5  o'clock,  that  it  was  held  and  not  to  be  given  out  or  published 
until  12.05  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  understood  it  was  for  publication  in  the  morn- 
ing papers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  conmiunicate  with  anyone  else  about  that 
subject  matter  during  the  afternoon  or  evening? 

Mr.  Messenger.  That  evening,  after  the  note  had  been  given  out, 
after  the  market  had  closed,  and  realizing  that  there  was  no  impro- 
priety because  everybody  in  town  was  discussing  the  note,  it  was  a 
common  topic  of  conversation  among  newspaper  men,  I  did  tell 
some  friends  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Perhaps  this  will  refresh  your  recollection  [handing 
paper  to  witness].  Is  this  a  telegram  which  you  sent?  You  see  the 
date  is  a  little  earlier — the  hour  is  a  little  earlier  than  the  time  when 
it  was  given  out.    What  is  the  time  stated  there?    Is  it  not  4.14? 

Mr.  Messenger.  4.14;  but  that  was  after  the  note  was  given  out, 
because  it  had  been  discussed  and  talked  about.   * 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  had  thought  before  that  the  note  was  not  given 
out  until  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  do  not  know,  because  when  I  got  down  town 
about  that  hour—; — 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  This  must  have  been  very  promptly 
after  it  was  given  out— -4.14? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes;  I  happened  to  come  down  from  the  Capitol 
just  about  that  time  and  ran  right  into  this. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  whom  is  that  telegram  addressed  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  That  telegram  was  intended  for  Mr.  E.  S.  Little, 
an  old  friend  of  mine  of  many  years  standing,  who  is  connected  in 
some  way  with  a  firm  of  brokers  in  New  York.  I  do  not  know  the 
firm  personally  and  have  never  had  any  relations  with  them,  but  I  do 
know  Mr.  Little. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Chandler  Bros.  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  not  that  addressed  to  Chandler  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  addressed  this 
to  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  have  this  read 
into  the  record.  The  committee  will  not  know  what  you  are  ex- 
plaining unless  it  is  read  into  the  record.    This  is  a  Western  Union 
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telegram.  Time  filed,  4.14  p.  m. ;  collect.  It  says :  "  Chandler  Bros. 
&  (5).,  84  Pine  Street,  New  York  Qty.''  Then  "  Washington,  De^ 
cember  20,"  is  written  in  pencil  and  a  line  drawn  through  it,  and 
then  the  typewriting  goes  on : 

Have  Mr.  Little  call  me  to-night,  my  residence.  West  320 ;  important. 

N.  O.  Messenoeb. 

And  then  it  is  indorsed  ^^  Kush ;  collect." 

Now,  the  explanation  which  you  wish  to  make  will  be  a  little  more 
intelligible. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes.  Why,  instead  of  addressing  the  telegram  to 
Mr.  Little  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  have  gone  for  the  day,  and 
the  telegram  when  received  would  be  laid  upon  his  desk,  and  I  sent 
it  addressed  to  the  firm,  so  that  it  would  be  opened  and  they  would 
call  his  attention  to  it  if  they  cared  to. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  then  that  they  were  stock  brokers? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh,  yes ;  I  Imew  Mr.  Little  was  connected  in  some 
way  with  this  stock  broking  firm. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  did  not  know  in  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  No  ;  I  did  not  know  in  what  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  did  you  ask  to  have  him  call  you  up  and  why 
did  you  name  the  matter  as  important? 

Mr.  Messenger.  My  object  was  to  tell  Mr.  Little  that  night  after 
dinner  about  the  note.  There  was  to  my  mind  no  impropriety  in  it, 
as  the  market  was  closed,  and  before  it  opened  in  the  morning  the 
note  would  be  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  why,  then,  was  it  marked  "  important "  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  laid  special 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  it,  except  to  guide  the  people  to  call 
him  up  and  tell  him  to  call  me  up. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  advantage  could  there  be,  or  what  importance 
was  it,  to  Mr.  Little  to  know  this  before  the  newspapers  were  pub- 
lished in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Messenger.  There  could  be  no  advantage,  and  I  imagine  that 
there  could  be  no  importance,  either.  He  could  not  use  it  to  any 
pecuniary  advantage  at  all.  My  object  was  probably  out  of  over- 
zealous  friendship  to  let  him  know  what  was  going  on,  because  it 
seemed  to  be  a  great  sensation  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  seemed  to  be  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  that  why  you  called  it  important? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Still  it  could  not  have  been  very  important  unless 
there  was  some  advantage  of  his  hearing  about  it  that  night. 

TVIr.  Messenger.  I  did  not  stop  at  that  time  to  differentiate  so 
closely  as  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  call  you  up? 

Mr.  Messenger.  He  called  me  up  at  my  residence  that  night. 

Mr.  Whippij5.  Do  vou  remember  what  voii  told  him  over  the  tele- 
phonet 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes;  I  told  him  in  a  general  way 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Now,  if  you  will  state  specifically  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  what  you  think  you  told  him,  it  will 
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be  of  advantage,  because  they  would  like  to  know  what  at  that  hour 
was  the  current  topic — ^what  you  knew  at  least  about  the  substance 
■  of  the  President's  note,  or  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Little. 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  simply  gave  the  tenor  of  the  note — I  mean  the 
import  of  the  note  as  we  all  understand  it  to-day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Won't  you  frame  that  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  and  tell  us  what  you  said  was  the  import  of  the  note? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Well,  I  will  have  to  read  the  note  again  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  that,  sir.  We  all  have  a  general  understanding  of 
what  it  savs. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Perhaps  that  would  take  more  time  than  the  answer 
is  worth.    You  attempted  to  summarize  it  and  tell  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes;  to  give  him  a  summarj'  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  tell  him  it  was  going  to  appear  in  the 
paper  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  he  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Messenger.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  very  much  interested  in  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  He  made  a  remark  that  he  understood  my 
language. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  say  he  had  heard  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Messenger.  No;  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Whippi^.  Where  had  you  seen  a  copy  of  the  note  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  T  had  been  shown  the  note  by  a  newspaper  friend, 
who  did  it  perfectly  innocently,  because,  as  I  say,  everybody  knew 
that  it  was  out.  It  was  a  matter  of  public  comment,  and  anybody 
could  have  gotten  it,  I  suppose,  by  applying  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  really  mean  that  at  that  time  vou  men- 
tion, directly  after  5  o'clock,  although  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
given  it  to  certain  reporters  under  the  pledge  that  it  would  not  be  re- 
leased by  their  newspapers  until  12.05  the  next  morning,  that  any- 
body who  would  have  applied  at  the  State  Deparement  could  have 
gotten  it,  and  that  every  reporter  who  had  it  was  at  liberty  to  show 
it  to  whoever  asked  for  it? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Of  course,  I  would  have  to  modify  my  answer, 
because  I  did  not  apply  for  it,  and  I  may  have  been  incorrect  in 
making  that  statement. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  see.  these  loose  statements  in  a  matter  of  im- 
portance not  only  do  not  help  but  are  hurtful  sometimes. 

Mr.  Mi:ssenger.  Let  me  Avithdraw  that  answer  if  it  is  in  the 
record,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  was  the  gentleman  who  showed  you  the  copy? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Would  you  insist  upon  me  bringing  him  in? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  the  committee  would  want  to  find  out 
whether  he  did  it,  carrying  the  confidence  of  that  disclosure  to  you 
that  was  imposed  upon  it  when  it  was  given  to  him.  Tell  the  com- 
mittee about  that  first.  Did  he  tell  vou  the  terms  on  which  that 
paper  was  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  him? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Mr.  Whipple,  this  gentleman  never  stopped  to 
contenii)late  for  a  moment  that  there  was  any  breach  of  confidence  or 
broncli  of  the  Secretary's  prohibition. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Did  he  tell  you, 
or  did  you  know  the  terms  upon  which  that  was  to  be  released,  upon 
which  it  had  been  given  to  the  reporters  who  assembled  at  about 
5  o'clock? 

Mr.  Messenger.  The  terms  were  stated  at  the  top  of  the  note  to 
be  released  for  publication  at  some  time  in  the  morning;  after  mid- 
night, I  think. 

Air.  Whipple.  There  it  is.  Exhibit  H — Woolsey;  release  for  publi- 
cation in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  saw  that,  did  you  not?  '         --• 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whippi^.  As  a  newspaper  man  did  you  not  understand  that 
that  confidence  w^as  to  be  kept  inviolable  bv  evervone  who  had  it 
until  12.05? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Absolutely  kept  in  confidence  in  the  sense  implied, 
that  it  should  not  be  given  iPor  ])ublication ;  and  let  me  add  further 
that  if  this  had  occuri-ed  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  stock  market  or 
at  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  of  use  to  anybody  I  woidd  not 
have  breathed  a  word  about  it. 

Mr.  AVhipple.  But  the  notice  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
stock  market.    It  says 

Mr.  Messenger  (reading) : 

Uelease  for  puhlication  in  oiUtions  appcnriu^  on  the  street  not  enrller  than 
V2.0rt  a.  111. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  mean,  although  that  was  re- 
leased for  publication  not  to  take  place  before  that  time,  each  re- 
porter who  received  it  was  at  liberty  to  telephone  or  show  it  to  any- 
IkkIv  who  saw  it,  so  long  as  its  pul)lication  in  the  newspapers  was 
jirevented  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  That  is  making  a  broad  premise. 

Mr.  Whippij5.  I  think  the  committee  is  interested 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  me  get  in  my  mind  about  that 
telegi*am.    When  was  that  s^mt? 

Air.  AVnipPLE.  4.14. 

The  Chairman.  4.14? 

Air.  Whipple.  But  he  said  to  call  him  on  the  phone.  When  was 
it  that  he  called  you  on  the  phone? 

Mr.  Messenger.  About  7.30. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  this  was  at  about  7.30,  and  the  only  question  was 
whether  the  newspaper  men  would  feel  that  an  important  State 
Department  document  given  to  them  at  5  o'clock  indorsed  "release 
for  publication  in  the  editions  of  the  newspapers  appearing  on  the 
street  not  earlier  than  12.05  a.  m.  local  time,  on  Thursday,  December 
"21."  gave  them  the  right  and  liberty  to  tell  anyone  they  saw  fit  about 
it,  .so  long  as  it  was  not  published  in  the  newspapers  at  any  time  before 
12.05  o'clock? 

Mr.  Messenger.  You  use  the  term  "  newspaper  men  "  generally.  I 
can  not  answer  it.  For  myself  I  can  say  that  at  the  time  I  saw 
no  impropriety  in  my  action. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  understand  there  has  been  testimony  that 
during  that  evening  at  a  dinner  it  was  talked  of  generally  between 
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diplomats  who  were  present.    So  that  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
your  talking  of  it  to  a  stock  broker 

Mr.  Messenger.  Thank  you. 

ilr.  Whipple  (continaing).  Is  any  violation  of  the  confidence. 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  think  that  the  committee  would  like  to  have 
just  the  idea  with  regard  to  it  that  attached  to  your  mind. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipi'Le.  But  I  understand  vou  to  sav  that  vou  at  that  time, 
s.fter  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  newspaper  men,  that  so  long  as  you 
J.  re  vented  it  being  published,  you  thought  you  violated  no  confidence 
to  tell  a  friend  of  yours,  even  though  he  was  a  stock  broker? 

Mr.  Messencjer.  And  I  added  also  that  if  this  had  occurred  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  market,  so  that  it  would  have  constituted  advance 
information.  I  would  not  have  breathed  it 

Mr.  Whipple.  After  the  stock  market  had  closed. 

Mr.  Messexoer  (continuing).  To  anyone. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  get  that;  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Mes- 
senger to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Counselor  for  the 
State  Department  said  that  it  was  talked  of  generally  between  diplo- 
mats who  were  at  dinner  during  the  evening,  perhaps  at  the  very 
time  you  telephoned  to  your  friend. 

Mr.  Messenger.  T  thank  vou. 

Mr.  Wiiiim'le.  Will  you  look  at  this,  which  is  an  earlier  telegram, 
that  was  sent  bv  Hibbs  <&  ('o.  on  December  18? 

Mr.  Messenger.  December  18;  that  is  two  days  prior  to  this. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That — do  you  recognisse  that  or  any  of  that  as 
information  given  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Meshexoer.  Oh,  yes:  I  recognize  that  as  my  own. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  the  latter  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  whole  thing — was  that  ^ven  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes;  I  think  that  was  nime.  Oh,  ves;  snrelv  it 
was. 

Mr.  Whipi»le.  How  was  that  information  gi\en? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  beg  pardon  i 

Mr.  WniPiTiE.  How  was  that  given?    Did  Mr.  Hibbs  call  you  up? 

Mr.  Me8hen(}kk.  No:  that  was  in  the  morning;  sometimes  I  would 
write  for  hiui  a  little  summary  of  the  c<mclitions  in  Washington: 
the  situation  here  in  (\mgress,  as  you  see,  the  first  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Whu'plk.  I)(h\s  that  contain  what  you  would  call  advance  in- 
formation '< 

Mr.  Messkncjkh.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  not  a  particle,  and  let  me  reiterate 
again,  as  Mr.  Hibbs  has  stated  to  you  in  his  testimony  yesterday,  ad- 
vance information  was  explicitly  prohibited  or  cut  out,  and  the  latter 
l)art,  of  course,  is  merely 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  I  suppose  that  at  most  it  could  only 
be  claimed  that  such  employment  is  a  temptation  to  advance  infor- 
mation which  ought  to  be  strenuously  resisted.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  has  anv  materialitv. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  inspected  by  the  conunittee? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  it  was  inspected  by  the  committee,  but  it 
tloes  not  bear  directly  on  this  point  of  inquiry.  That  telegram  on 
the  other  end  is  already  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  Page  800. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  put  in  the  record  in  New  York,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  put  in  as  having  come  from  Mr. 
Hibbs  to  Logan  &  Bryan  in  New  York,  but  it  was  not  known,  then, 
just  who  the  author  of  it  was. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  I  understand  Mr.  Messenger  now  says  he  was  the 
author  if  it  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh,  yes ;  I  wrote  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  wrote  it  one  morning. 

Mr,  Messenger.  But,  Mr.  Whipple,  kmdly  make  it  plain  to  the 
auditors  that  that  has  no  reference  to  the  peace  note  or  anything 
with  which  this  committee  is  concerning  itself. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  that  is  very  fair.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
advance  information  with  the  peace  note. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Or  anything  with  which  this  committee  is  dealing 
at  present. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  that  proposition.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  issue  which  they  are  directly  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  Let  Mr.  Messenger  read  it  alound,  if  he  wishes. 
He  states  he  is  the  author  of  it.     It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh,  no.     It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  vou  any  other  similar  employment  except 
with  Hibbs  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  I  think  Mr.  Hibbs  had  stated  had  gone 
on  for  some  years? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wnippi^.  How  long  have  you  known  this  Mr.  Little  with 
Candler  Bros.  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Mr.  Little  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  in 
Washington  a  number  of  years  ago,  representing  a  California  paper, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  press  gallery.  I  would  have  to  go  bacK  to 
the  Congressional  Record  to  tell  how  lone  it  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  informing  him  of  im- 
portant matters  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  No,  not  in  the  habit ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  had  occasionally 

Mr.  Messenger.  Very  recently. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  For  any  consideration? 

Mr.  Messenger.  No  ;  no  consideration. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  happen  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Well,  early  in  December  Mr.  Little  was  here  at 
the  Willard  and  said  that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Mexican 
situation,  and  that  they  were  very  puzzled  about  it,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  would  be  vefy  glad  at  any  time  if  he  caUed  upon  me  to  tell  him 
anything  I  knew  about  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Mexico  as  they 
went  along,  and  he  did,  I  think,  I  am  sure  upcwti  one  and  perhaps  two 
occasions,  request  me  by  telegraph  to  tell  him  of  the  status  of  affairs, 
which  I  did,  it  being  a  matter  of  record  as  "water  gone  over  the 
wheel." 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  this  action  on  your  part  of  telegraphing  him 
when  you  did  it  was  entirely  voluntary  ? 

Mr,  Messenger.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  in  accordance  with  a  sort  of  undei-standing 
that  you  had  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Xo;  just  voluntary.  I  thought  from  the  grunt  he 
«^ave  at  the  time  I  had  not  ought  to  have  deprived  him  of  the  $1.25 
telegraph  tolls  involved. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  always  tell  just  what  the  significance  of 
that  gi-unt  is?    [Laughter.] 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Lenroot.  On  the  20th  of  December,  had  you  been  in  the  press 
gallery  up  to  about  4  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh,  yes;  I  had  been  at  the  Capitol  all  day.  I 
came  early  that  day. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  the  practice  with  reference  to  gossip  or  mat- 
ter of  news  that  comes  out  at  the  ^Vhite  House,  or  any  of  the  depart- 
jnents,  that  is  not  confidential  ?  Does  that  come  to  the  pi-ess  gallery 
pretty  promptly  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh,  there  is  no  fixed  flow,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  understand:  but  I  mean  you  learn  of  it  during 
the  day  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  It  depends  if  you  are  interested  and  make  inqiiirv. 
Everybody  does  not  go  around  vohuitarily  giving  information. 
EvervlK)dy  is  interested  in  his  own  game.  This  is  very  swift  employ- 
ment, and  we  have  to  work  swiftly  there  for  the  afternoon  papers. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Would  you  say  whether  or  not  there  was  any  gossip 
in  the  press  gallery  during  the  day  of  the  20th  concerning  this  matter? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  did  not  hear  a  word,  not  one  whisper. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  If  it  had  l)een  a  matter  of  general  gossip  in  the  city, 
it  would  have  probably  crept  into  the  press  gallery,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Messenger.  It  would  not  have  reached  the  press  gallery  until 
after  Mr.  Lansing's  inhibition. 

ilr.  Lenroot.  I  mean  outside,  if  it  had  lieen,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
general  gossip? 

Mr.  AiEssENGER.  I  do  not  see  how  it  c-ould,  lx»cause  the  boys  were 
intent  upon  their  own  business. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  do  not  imderstand  me.  I  do  not  mean  from  the 
newspaper  boys;  but  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  general  gossip  in 
brokers'  offices  in  the  city,  would  that  have  probably  crept  into  the 
press  gallery — ^if  that  be  true  ?    I  am  not  saying  it  is. 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  your  opinion,  from  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  do  not  know ;  that  is  rather  an  obtuse  question. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Let  me  get  back  to  my  original  question,  then  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  As  a  matter  of  general  news — that  is,  not  con- 
fidential— occurring  in  the  departments  or  White  House,  does  it  ordi- 
narily and  naturally  get  into  the  press  gallery  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Not  unless  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  it  had 
been  anything  concerning  Germany's  action  on  the  sinking  of  a  ship, 
or  anytning  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  just  about  the  same  as  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  would  be  heard  about  the  same  way;  you 
would  learn  about  it  as  soon  as  we  would. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  If  the  matter  of  this  peace  note  had  been  a  matter 
of  general  gossip  and  not  under  the  seal  of  confidence,  do  yon  think 
it  would  have  crept  into  the  press  gallery  during  that  day  ? 
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Mr.  Messenger.  Well,  if  it  had  been  talked  about  all  over  town, 
somebody  coming  up  from  down  town  would  have  probably  brought 
it  and  asked  about  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And,  Mr.  Messenger,  you  say  that  this  gossip  had  not 
reached  the  press  gallery  on  the  20th,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  the  peace  note  or  any  in- 
formation that  any  statement  was  coming  from  the  White  Iiouse 
until  I  got  down  town  that  evening  late. 

Mr.  Sennet.  You  were  not  here  when  Mr.  Godwin  testified  that 
he  did  hear  the  gossip  in  the  press  gallery,  just  what  you  might  call 
a  "  smudge  "  of  it. 

Mr.  Messenger.  He  may  have  heard ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Your  telegram  indicates  that. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Now,  you  said  in  the  information  that  you  gave  to 
Hibbs  &  Co.  on  the  18th — in  the  first  place,  you  gave  tnat  early  in 
the  morning? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  time? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh,  about  10  o'clock,  I  imagine,  or  a  quarter  of  10, 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes;  you  must  have  given  it  to  them  befoi'e  then, 
because  they  sent  it  over  the  wire  at  10. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  said : 

President  WIIhoii  likely  to  jrlve  an  Intimation  to  the  country  Uesl^ne^l  more 
especlaUy  for  financial  circles  to  take  with  n  jcrain  <»f  salt,  reports  of  the  ndiuin- 
istration's  stand  on  peace.    The  President  Is — 

WTiere  did  you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  That  came  from  no  specific  source.  That  was  my 
opinion,  that  the  President  would — now,  do  not  let  us  get  this  mixed 
up,  please.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  have  not  said  a  word.  [Laughter.]  Do  not  shake 
your  gonr  locks  at  me ;  I  am  still  as  a  mouse. 

Mr.  Messenger.  There  had  been  a  number  of  foolish  rumors  on 
Wall  Street  of  all  kinds.  They  come  out  every  day,  crops  of  them, 
don't  you  know,  and  I  had  the  impression — I  do  not  know  where  I 
got  it;  not  from  any  direct  statement  that  I  could  attribute  to  any- 
body— ^that  the  White  House  would,  when  the  time  came  to  make 
any  statement  about  peace — Mr.  Whipple,  please  note  this — that  when 
the  time  came  to  make  any  statement  about  peace,  ffive  it  out  there, 
and  the  rumors  on  the  market  could  be  discredited  until  that  time. 
That  is  a  simple  statement. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Of  course  it  is  quite  natural  that  if  the  President  got 
up  a  peace  note,  it  would  be  given  out  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Well,  that  was'  designed  to  allay  these  foolish 
reports  that  were  goin^  around. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  think  the  President  was  aware  of  the  speculative 
purposes  to  which  the  rumors  had  been  applied  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  He  must  have  been. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  was  just  a  sheer  guess? 

Mr.  Messenger.  That  is  a  statement  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fact.    I  have  no  doubt  the  President  was  aware. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was? 

Mr.  Messenger.  He  reads  the  papers. 

Mr.  Bennbt.  You  do  not  even  know  that.  There  have  been  Presi- 
dents who  did  not.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  those  rumors 
had  been  applied  to  speculative  purposes? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Why,  I  assume  that  they  had. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  did  not  say  anything  in  your  message  about 
"being  assumed."  You  made  the  flat  statement,  "The  President, 
is  aware  of  the  speculative  purposes  to  which  rumors  have  been  ap- 
plied."   Now,  do  you  mean  to  tell  this  committee 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  had  read  in  the  New  York  papers  how  the  mar- 
ket was  going  up  and  down  on  these  foolish  reports,  and  that  evi- 
dently people  over  there  were  trying  to  "  string  "the  public  with  the 
report  and  were  "  stringing "  the  market,  and  I  assimied,  of  course, 
that  the  President  knew  about  it,  and  I  had  the  impression— I  do 
not  know  where  it  came  from — that  the  White  House  knew  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  the  next  sentence  you  ^ard  yourself — properly, 
it  seems  to  me — ^"  The  White  House,  it  is  said,  will  be  prompt  to  give 
official  announcement  of  any  definite  steps  by  this  Government/' 
Was  that  just  assumption  on  vour  part? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  my  assumption,  based  upon  the 
natural  conclusion  and  order  of  things. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  had  no  definite  information  at  all  on  which  to 
base  that  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  No;  I  hadn't  any  information;  it  was  just  good 
judgment. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  just  thought  that  was  what  would  hapi)en? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes;  and  it  was  borne  out  by  events  as  a  pretty 
good  guess. 

Mr.  Bennet.  This  first  sentence  strikes  me  a  little  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary : "  President  Wilson  is  likely  to  give  an  intimation  to  the  country 
designed  more  especially  for  financial  circles  to  take  with  a  grain  of 
salt  reports  of  the  administration's  stand  on  peace."  That  was  just  a 
guess,  too? 

Mr.  Mfssenoer.  No ;  that  was  based  upon  my  impression.  I  do  not 
know  where  I  got  that  idea,  but  I  had  been  told  or  observed  or  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  the  White  House  would  tell  the  public 
to  sit  tight  and  keep  quiet,  and  when  anything  happened  it  would 
be  told  them. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then,  Mr.  Messenger,  summing  up  your  testimony  as 
to  the  three  sentences  on  which  I  have  examined  you,  there  was  not 
one  single  fact  on  which  you  based  any  one  of  those  statements. 

Mr.  Messenger.  That  is  an  unfair  allegation  to  make,  because  that 
premises  that  I  was  stating  facts..   I  was  distinctly  not  stating  facts. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  do  not  assume  that  you  were.  I  said  you  had  no 
facts  upon  which  to  base  any  one  of  those  sentences. 

Mr.  Messengek.  "  Sentences "  is  all  right ;  I  thought  you  said 
"  statements." 

Mr.  Bennet.  No;  "sentences." 

Mr.  Messenger.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Each  one  of  them  a  sheer  guess? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Well,  the  result  of  judgment  and  conclusion. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  And  the  fact  that  you  gave  that  information  out  for 
its  effect  on  stock-market  circles  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  note 
was  actually  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
States  is  a  mere  coincidence  s 

Mr.  Messenger.  Absolutely.  I  did  not  any  more  dream  of  it  than 
you  did. 

Mr.  Bpnnet.  Do  you  think  it  entirely  fair  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  men  who  have  the  privileges  of  the  press  gallery  to  be 
representing  stock-brokerages  houses  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  this  morning  I 
notified  Mr.  Hibbs  that  my  relations  would  cease.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  not  an  answer.  Would  you  mind  answering 
the  question  I  asked  you  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  had  thought  my  relation  was  fair,  because  I 
continued  in  it  up  to  this  time ;  that  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  it  were  a  fair  and  just  thing  to  do,  why,  after  it 
had  been  ascertained,  without  any  assistance  on  your  part,  that  you 
had  that  relation,  did  you  immediately  discontinue? 

Mr.  Miissenger.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  immediately  discontinued  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Messenger.  At  the  initiative  of  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Star. 

ifr.  Bennet.  That  was  not  voluntarily  made  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  would  have  done  it  anyhow,  but  I  want  to  give* 
him  credit  for  beating  me  to  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  gave  you  the  opportunity  of  doing  it? 

Mr.  Messenger.  It  was  a  little  stronger  than  an  opportunity. 
[Laughter. "I  I  would  not  want,  after  this  experience,  frankly,  to  go 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  a  broker's  office. 

Air.  Bennet.  You  know,  Mr.  Messenger,  as  one  of  the  able  men 
there  in  the  press  gallery,  that  it  is  the  momentary  custom  of  some 
Member  of  the  House  to  be  called  out  by  one  of  the  press  gallery  men, 
who,  when  that  Member  comes  out,  says,  "  I  represent  this  paper  op 
that  paper,''  and  the  Members  of  the  House  talk  to  those  men  pretty 
freely,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh,  yea 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair,  if  there  are 
other  men  in  the  press  gallery  who  still  retain  their  stock-market 
connections,  if,  when  they  call  a  Member  of  the  House,  to  say.  "  I 
repi-esent  such-and-such  a  paper  and  such-and-such  a  stock-exchange 
house''? 

Mr,  Messenger.  Mr.  Bennet,  my  answering  that  would  be  to  criti- 
cize my  colleagues.  Let  each  man  go  upon  his  own  base.  I  liave 
made  my  stand. 

Mr.  Bennet.  No;  you  have  not.  You  have  never  answered  the 
question  I  asked  you.  Do  you  think  it  fair  to  the  Membei-s  of  the 
Hou.se,  toward  whom  you  occupy  confidential  relations,  for  members 
of  the  press  gallery,  who  have  access  to  information  that  others  do 
not,  to  i-epresent  a  newspaper  and  a  stock-exchange  house  at  the  same 
time,  without  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  they  are  representing  stock-exchange  houses? 

Mr.  IfESSENGER.  It  dcpcuds  upon  the  question  that  he  would  ask 
the  Member  of  the  House.  I  have  never  asked  a  Member  of  the 
House  or  anvone  else  for  advance  information. 
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Mr.  Ben  NET.  That  is  not  the  <}uestioiL  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
ilenil)ei"s  of  the  House,  in  all  fairness,  when  they  are  called  out  by 
a  man  who  describes  himself  simply  as  a  newspaper  representative,  a 
class  which  we  all  hold  in  very  high  esteem,  ought  to  have  the  abso- 
lute right  to  believe  that  the  newspaper  man  is  what  he  represents 
himself  to  be,  nothing  but  a  newspaper  man? 

Afr.  Messenger.  Why,  yes;  I  imagine — I  agi'ee  with  you  now. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  many  members  of  the  press  galleiT  are  there 
who  represent  stock-exchange  houses? 

Mr.  MES8EN(iER.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  did  until  this  morning? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  I  represented  a  slock- 
exchange  house. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  got  $100  for  answering  questions  Mr.  Hibbs  put 
to  you? 

Mr.  Messen(;er.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Messenger.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Essary  had  some  sort  of  a  friendlv  I'elation  with 
C^onnoUy  &  Co.  ?  ' 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  am  telling  you. 

Mr.  ME88£N(iER.   Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Price  had  a  relati<m  with  Aldridge  and  Finley 
Barrell  &  Co.  Outside  of  those  three  men  that  the  committee  has  dis- 
covered, under  oath,  do  you  know  of  any  other  membei's  of  the  pi-ess 
gallery  ( 

Mr.  Messenger.  Xo:  not  to  mv  recollection,  I  do  not.  I  would 
not 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes:  vou  would.    You  would  testify. 

Mr.  Me8sen(jer.  Oh,  yes;  certainly  I  would.  I  mean  I  do  not  want 
to  perjure  myself.    I  do  not  know  of  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Bennbt.  If  I  sliould  ask  you  particular  names,  would  yon 
amplify  your  testimony  in  any  way?  I  would  not  do  that  unless 
you  can,  under  oath. 

Mr.  Messknger.  Ah<)ut  wl^at? 

^iS'  Bennet.  If  I  should  pick  out  that  uuin  and  this  man  and  ask. 
"  Does  he  represent  any  stock  brokerage  house? "'  would  that  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  amplify  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  would  answer  the  question  promptly  and  truth- 
fully, but  I  do  not  know  of  any  person.  I  should  hesitate,  for  it  would 
be  unfair  to  put  hypothetical  (luestions  and  put  names  in  the  record 
that  might  not  belong  there. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Has  any  member  of  the  press  gallery  ever  stated  to 
vou  that  they  represented  either  a  stocK-exchange  house  or  gave 
information  to  a  stock-exchange  house,  or  were  in  the  employ  of  any 
Member  of  Congress,  or  in  any  way  had  any  inconie  derived  from 
their  efforts,  other  than  the  income  that  thev  received  from  their 
papers  ( 

Mr.  Messenger.  Xo  ;  none  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  recognize  that  question  of  mine  as  being  a 
rather  broad  and  sweeping  question  f 
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Mr.  Messenger.  Yes;  and  I  answered  frankly,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.    I  can  not  locate  any  such  person. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  you  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  Members  of 
Cpngress  when  they  are  called  out  to  say  to  newspa|>er  men,  "In 
addition  to  your  newspaper,  what  exchange  house  do  you  represent  ?  " 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  do  not  think  anybody  w^ould  object. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  do  you  think  it  would  get  negative  i-esults? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  already  said  that  you  recollect  giving  tliis 
information  to  Hibbs  &  Co.  on  the  18th,  which  was  more  or  less 
different  from  the  fact  as  it  subsequently  developed,  was  a  coinci- 
dence ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh,  I  am  absolutely  positive  of  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  vou  think  it  was  also  a  coincidence  that  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  other  publications  there  was  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  consumption  of  the  general  public,  nmning  a  series  of 
articles,  all  saying  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  peace,  while 
the  elect,  in  the  circumscribed  inner  circle  which  we  have  developed, 
were  getting  the  correct  information  ? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  have  not  any  opinion  upon  that  at  all,  because 
I  have  no  information. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  heard  nothing  of  that? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Oh,  no.  indeed. 

Mr.  TjEnroot.  Just  one  (question.  Do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Mes- 
senger, that  your  arrangement  with  Hibbs  &  Co.  was  that  you  were 
free  to  say  to  Hibbs  &  Co.  what  you  thought  was  going  to  happen, 
hut  if  you  knew  it  was  going  to  happen  you  were  not  free  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Messenger.  If  amiihing  of  a  confidential  nature. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  understand:  but  supposing  it  was  not? 

Mr.  Messenger.  I  could  give  my  judgment.  For  instance,  if  they 
nsked  me  if  I  thought  there  was  going  to  be  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress and  I  said,  "  Nobody  wanted  one,  but  the  w  ay  things  were 
^oing  now,  unless  speeded  up  there  would  be  one,  perhaps." 
[Laughter.]  The  audience  is  having  a  lot  of  fun  with  me,  which  I 
do  not  relish  very  much. 

Jlr.  Lenroot.  Supposing  some  gentleman  in  the  majority  would 
speak  to  you  as  an  absolute  fact,  with  authority,  that  there  was  going 
to  l>e  a  special  session  of  Congi'ess,  would  you  be  at  liberty  to  give 
that  information  to  Hibbs  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Absolutely  not,  if  he  said  it  was  confidential, 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Oh,  no:  not  confidential.     If  you  got  to  him  first. 

Mr.  Me-hsenger.  If  he  said  that  he  knew  it? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Messenger.  Yes;  I  would  print  it  in  the  Star  and  tell  my  col- 
leagues and  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Would  you  ^ve  it  to  a  broker? 

Mr.  MexSsenger.  I  would  give  it  to  anybody  that  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  said  you  were  not  at  liberty  to  give  advance 
information.  You  mean  by  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  con- 
fidential information? 

Mr.  Messenger.  Absolutely;  that  my  confidence  would  prohibit 
that 
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Mr.  Ben  NET.  The  difficulty  of  your  position  is  this:  That  your 
conscience  is  the  sole  judge,  and  when  you  pass  on  those  questions 
3'ou  and  your  conscience  are  in  executive  session.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Messenger.  That  is  not  a  question. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  F.  LOGAN. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  give  your  residence  and  occupation,  Mr. 
Logan  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  My  occupation  is 
newspaper  and  magazine  writer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  With  what  publications  are  you  connected  and  in 
what  capacity,  Mr.  Logan  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  write  editorials  for  the  Washington  Post.  I  am  a 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  I  represent  the  Manu- 
facturers' Becord,  which  circulates  in  the  South ;  I  represent  Leslie's 
Weekly  and  the  American  Economist  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  your  duties  in  connection  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  Largely  writing  matter  that  would  come  under  the 
head  of  "  editorials  "  more  than  news ;  in  other  words,  they  call  upon 
me  sometimes  for  an  editorial  expression  for  some  information  about 
the  status  of  a  bill  or  what  is  the  opinion  in  Washington  as  to  thin^ 
that  are  going  on  here ;  largely  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  relation  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer? 

Mr.  Logan.  My  relation  to  the  Philadelphia  Liquirer  is  news 
gathering.  That  is  the  one  connection  that  I  have  that  requires  me 
to  get  news  and  information  and  advance  information  if  I  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  a  morning  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  a  morning  newspaper. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  represented  them  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  been  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  probably 
17  or  18  years,  first  in  Philadelphia  and  then  in  Washington. 

Mr.  WiiipPLK.  How  long  have  von  represented  them  in  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  I  have  represented  them  hero  eight  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  yon  an  office,  with  a  corps  of  gentlemen  under 
von,  who  assist  in  the  collection  of  news? 

Mr.  LooAN.  I  have  mv  own  office  and  two  assistants  and  a  ste- 
nographer.  I  have  an  extra  stenographer  come  in,  if  it  is  interesting, 
to  take  my  editorial  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  for  the  Washington  Post? 

Mr.  Logan.  The  editorial  work  that  I  referred  to  is  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yon  have  nothing  to  do  with  news  gathering  there? 

Mr.  Logan.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  your  paper,  the  Inquirer,  have  a  representative 
either  at  the  State  Department  or  in  the  pressroom  at  the  White 
House  or  in  the  press  galleries? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  am  held  responsible  for  the  whole  field  in  Washing- 
ton— the  Capitol  and  the  State  Department — ^Init  I  have  never  deemed 
it  expedient  to  have  either  of  my  assistants  cover  either  of  those  point*? 
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re^ilarly.  I  usually  send  one  of  my  assistants  up  into  the  press 
gallei-y  in  the  afternoon,  mainly  to  get  what  we  call  local  material. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  any  representatives  on  December  20 
at  the  State  Department,  when  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing  made  his  an- 
nouncement in  re^rd  to  the  so-called  ^'  peace  note  '^  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  WiiiPPLK.  When  did  you  fii'st  hear  of  that  announcement  or 
hear  of  the  publication  of  the  peace  note? 

Mr.  Logan.  When  this  leak  investigation  began  I  read  it  in  the 
newspapers  that  there  was  a  conference  on  that  day.  I  had  not 
known  it  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  not  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  have  a  copy  of 
the  note  the  next  morning? 

Mr.  I^GAN.  We  had.  I  sent  my  office  boy  up  for  it  about  6  o'clock 
that  night  to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  WuipPLE.  How  did  you  hear  it  had  been  issued? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  that  my  assistant  told  me  about  a  quarter  to  6; 
something  like  that.  That  was  the  first  time  I  knew  of  it,  and  I  was 
very  much  suri)rised. 

iJfr.  Whipple.  That  was  long  before  the  leak  investigation  started. 
I  asked  you  when  you  first  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Ix)GAN.  I  thought  you  asked  me  when  I  had  heard  of  the  con- 
ference in  Mr.  Lansing's  office ;  pardon  me, 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  you  are  perfectly  correct — ^that  your  answer 
is  correct.  You  had  heard  before  of  the  peace  note  beim^  issued,  but 
you  had  not  heard  of  the  meeting  at  the  Secretary's  office? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  AVjiipple.  You  are  quite  right.  You  learned  when  your  repre- 
sentative got  the  copy  as  to  the  terms  of  the  release;  or  did  you  hap- 
pen to  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Oh;  the  original?  This  was  a  copy  very  similar  to 
that  I  sent  for  and  received,  probably ;  I  am  not  very  sure  about  the 
time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  marked  as  an  exhibit? 

Mr.  Logan.  "  Exhibit  Woolsey,"  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord which  appears  on  page  225  of  the  printed  copy,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Boyle's  testimony.    You  know  Mr.  Boyle? 

Mr.  Logan.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  him  but  slightly.  I 
think  that  he  would  Imow  me;  I  think  that  he  would.  I  Imow  him 
by  sight. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  he  is  not  under  you? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  in  no  way  at  all;  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  bureau. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  are  you  connected  with  him? 

Mr.  Logan,  With  Mr.  Boyle  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  no  connection  and  no  relation  with  him.  I  was 
employed  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  the  kind  of  service  I  have 

outlined. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  Mr.  Boyle 

Mr.  Logan.  Has  charge  of  his  own  bureau. 

Mr.  Whipple.  For  news  gathering  here  in  Washington;  and  you 
are  not  charged  with  any  of  that? 
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Mr.  I^MJAN.  Yes;  and  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  daily  develop- 
ments. 

Mr.  WHipriiE.  In  the  evening  edition  of  December  20  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  there  appeared  this  statement: 

W.Mshlnprton.  The  Pivsldeiit  will  not  issue  any  jWace  nmnifesto  in  tlie  netir 
future;  nor  <loes  he  nuitemplate  any  move  at  this  time.  He  Is  watcliiug  devel- 
opments closely,  but  will  not  make  any  move  that  will  he  misconstnied.  He  is 
waiting  with  interest  formal  reply  of  allies  ami  the  attitude  of  fJermany  toward 
that  reply. 

Did  vou  have  anything  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  txx^.AX.  I  think  that  I  wrote  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  you  write  that?  I 
would  like  to  have  you  state  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  LoGx\N.  Yes:  I  will.  This  was  a  telegram  sent  in  response  to 
one  received  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  They  said — I  have  n(»t 
got  a  copy  of  the  telegram,  but  I  can  give  it  to  you,  and  I  think  it  was 
presented  here  in  this  investigation.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Reilly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Reilly  did  not  have  your  telegi-am,  because  you 
did  not  know  either  of  those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  LooAN.  Oh,  I  know  Mr.  Reilly  as  the  managing  news  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Whipple,  He  did  not  present  a  telegram  addressed  to  vou. 
did  he? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  understood  that  he  did  or  that  he  said  he  had  called 
upon  me,  but  I  can  give  you  the  substance. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  I  can  clear  it  up  very  quickly  for  you.  He 
wired  me  that  there  was  some  report  in  Wall  Street  that  a  peace 
manifesto — ^he  used  that  phrase  very  distinctly — was  coming  out  in 
the  near  future,  and  I  had  been  writing  for  some  time  based  upon  the 
information  that  I  had  been  gathering  in  Washington  that  there  was 
going  to  be  no  peace  manifesto.  I  thought  it  very  unlikely  one  would 
follow  so  shortly  the  German  peace  proposals,  and  I  promptly  sent 
this  off,  which  I  now  find  was  incorrect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  was  that  sent? 

Mr.  Logan.  Sent  by  telegi'aph. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  one  that  you  sent? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  the  one  that  I  sent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  telegram  that  you  signed? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  I  signed  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now%  I^f  ore  sending  it,  what  investigation  did  you 
make? 

Mr.  Logan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  made  an 
investigation  of  it  before  or  afterwards,  but  that  afternoon  I  met  Mr. 
Tumulty,  the  President's  secretary,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  knew 
of  any  moves  contemplated  in  the  near  future.  He  said  that  he  did 
not,  and  I  asked  him  whether  I  was  at  liberty  to  use  that  for  publica- 
tion, and  he  said  I  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  in  connection  with  this  particular  tele- 
gram that  you  have  just  acknowledged  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  and  my  recollection  is  not  at  all  clear  as  to 
whether  I  did  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  telegram,  and 
mv  recollection  is  not  clear  whether  I  asked  him  that  as  a  I'esult  of 
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the  telegram  I  received,  or  whether  I  based  my  telegram  upon  the  im- 
pression that  he  gave  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  you  say  what  time  of  day  it  was  that  you 
asked  Mr.  Tumulty  that? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  I  think  that  it  was  between  2  and  3  o'clock, 
while  he  was  coming  back  to  the  White  House  from  lunch. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  specifically  again,  if  it  would  not 
trouble  you  too  much 

Mr.  Logan.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  what  you  asked  him  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  asked  him  a  question  that  is  quite  characteristic  of 
the  newspaper  men  in  Washington,  ''  Is  there  anjrthing  doing  in  a 
newspaper  line  ?  •'  And  he  said  "  No,"  and  I  said  "Are  there  any 
moves  on  yet — have  you  heard  any  peace  talk?  "  And  he  said  "  None 
at  all.  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  at  all  in  that  direction."  And 
1  asked  him  whether  I  was  at  liberty  to  use  that,  whether  that  was 
authoritative,  and  he  said  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  between  12  and  1  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  that  was  between  2  and  3. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  Wednesday,  December  20? 

Mr.  Ix)gan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  think  it  was  on  the  basis  of  that  that  you 
sent  this? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  any  other  basis  for  this  information, 
nnd  especially  this  first  sentence:  ''The  President  will  not  issue  any 
peace  manifesto  in  the  near  future,  nor  does  he  contemplate  any 
move  at  this  time  "  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Well,  I  am  not  auite  sure  of  the  reports  and  rumors 
that  came  to  me,  but  I  had  understood  that  it  had  been  made  quite 
plain  for  several  days  past  at  the  White  House  that  no  such  move 
was  contemplated. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  at  that  time 

Mr.  Logan.  But  that  is  merely  informal  and  just  for  vour  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  at  that  time,  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  Secretary  Lansing's  announcement  at  11 
o'clock,  you  not  having  heard  of  it 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Tumulty  gave  you  this  information  which  he 
said  you  might  use? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  that  is  right.  I  am  always  particular,  I  might 
say,  since  this  question  has  arisen,  when  anything  is  told  me,  fre- 
quently it  is  not  told  confident,  but  if  there  is  any  chance  of  it  be- 
ing a  confidential  communication  or  being  intended  that  way,  I 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  my  own  propriety  in  the  matter,  by  asking  the 
specific  question  whether  it  can  be  made  use  of. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Take  the  next  sentence :  "  He  " — ^that  is,  the  Presi- 
dent— ^"is  watching  developments  closely,  but  will  not  make  any 
move  that  will  be  misconstrued."  Do  you  think  that  was  founded 
upon  what  Mr.  Tumulty  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  It  was  lounded  upon  the  known  characteristic  of 
President  Wilson,  as  everybody  in  Washington  understands  it. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  not  upon  anything  that  Mr.  Tumulty  said. 
other  than  that  no  peace  move  or  manifesto  was  just  now  contem- 
plated ? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  true.  And  I  also  might  amplify  my  state- 
ment by  saying  that  I  felt  perfectly  sure  that  if  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  this  had  been  contemplated  that  Mr.  Tumulty  would 
have  not  made  the  statement  that  he  did  make  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  he  had  known  it? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  if  he  had  known  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  next  sentence  is  that  "  He  " — ^that  is  the  Presi- 
dent— ^"  is  waiting  with  interest  formal  reply  of  allies  and  the  atti- 
tude of  Germany  toward  that  reply."  Did  Mr.  Tumulty  intimate  that, 
or  that  in  substance  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  he  did  not.  That  was  my  presumption,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  fair  assumption  also,  and  based  upon  my  knowledge 
of  the  way  things  are  done  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  would,  as  one  reads  it,  appear  to  be  rather 
what  you  call  a  "  inspired  publication,"  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  f 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes ;  I  mean  as  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Logan.  Well,  if  you  mean  that  I  had  an  inspiration  when  I 
wrote  it,  Mr.  Whipple,  I  do  not  think  I  did,  because  my  information 
proves  to  be  incorrect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  I  mean  is  this :  You  speak  of  telegrams  or 
news  items  that  come  from  Washington  as  being  inspired  by  this 
circle  or  that  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  but  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Whipple,  I  imagine  you  are 
anxious  to  find  out  just  what  an  inspired  telegram  would  be  or  what 
an  inspired  publication  would  be. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Logan.  We  would  regard  that  as  something  we  were  asked  to 
print  rather  than  based  upon  inquirie^s  that  we  made  ourselves. 

Air.  Whipple.  That  is,  occasionally  a  public  official,  wanting  a  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  known  or  spoken  of,  or  wanting  a  disclosure  to  l>e 
made,  but  not  wishing  to  authorize  it  officially,  will  give  such  close 
information  to  a  reporter  for  publication  that  the  reporter  feels  that 
he  may  state  it  in  authoritative  form  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  knowing  that  he  would  be  backed  up  in  his  in- 
formation if  the  question  should  be  raised,  and  that  is  "  inspired  "? 

Mr.  Logan.  That  is  true;  but  inspired  statements,  so  called,  almost 
went  out  of  fashion  with  Col.  Boosevelt. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So,  although  this  appears  to  be  inspired,  it  is  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  No ;  it  is  not.    It  is  not  what  I  would  call  "  inspired." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Except  as  in  part  at  least  based  upon  the  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Tumulty,  which  you  have  narrated  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  upon  which  he  said  you  might  depend? 

Mr.  IjOgan.  Yes;  that  is  right.  He  seemed  to  be  very  offlianded 
about  it,  as  though  he  thought  the  thing  was  rather  surprising— I 
mean,  to  suppose  there  was  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  show  you  there  was  not  anything  in  it,  so  to 
speak? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you — and  you  will  pardon  me  asking  it — 
under  any  contract  or  obligation  to  any  brokers  or  brokerage  house 
of  any  sort  or  description  gathering  news? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  merely  your  connection  with  this  financial 
journal,  which,  of  course,  reaches  all  brokers  by  its  publications? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  any  Member  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Ix)GAN.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not.  I  would  consider  it  an 
honor,  Mr.  Bennet. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  time  is  the  evening  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  around  half  past  3; 
something  like  that.    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  hours. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  paper  is  made  up  practically,  is  it  not,  of 
bulletins  that  have  been  issued  during  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Except  so  far  as  any  editorial  comment  or  state- 
ment of  what  is  going  on  at  the  Waldorf  is  also  included  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  iTiat  is  true.  Mr.  Whipple,  might  I  make  this  state- 
ment? It  occurs  to  me  that  frequently  public  men  give  partial  con- 
fidences to  newspaper  men.  They  frequently  give  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy  information  that  is  not  correct,  and  ask  that  it  be  kept  in  con- 
fidence. The  only  way  a  newspaper  man  can  keep  confidence  with 
the  public  man  is  when  the  public  man  will  be  frank  with  him,  and 
when  the  confidence  is  given  I  do  not  believe  any  newspaper  man  has 
ever  violated  it.  That  is  the  standard  of  the  Washington  corps  of 
correspondents,  and  they  are  probably  the  finest  body  of  men  in  the 
world,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  standards  are  anywhere  so  high,  and 
I  think  the  Members  of  Congress  will  agree  with  that  statement.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  member  of  this  committee  that  has  ever 
had  his  confidence  violated  by  any  newspaper  man. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  entirely  fitting  that  you  should  make  such 
a  statement,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  understood  you,  but 
did  I  understand  you  to  say  a  confidence  that  is  kept  depends  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  information,  Mr.  Logan  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  it  is  not.  But  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility 
rests  upon  a  newspaper  man  to  supply  his  newspaper  with  correct 
information.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a  Member  of  Congress  should 
tell  a  newspaper  man  that  he  was  accused  of  a  crime.  There  is  a 
very  serious  question  whether  the  newspaper  man  would  be  justified 
in  keeping  that  confident.  I  think  that  would  be  compounding  a 
felony  if  he  did  so.  At  the  same  time,  the  point  that  I  had  in  mind 
was  this,  that  there  have  been  cases  where  public 'officials — not  that 
I  know  of,  but  I  can  conceive  of  such  a  case — where  a  public  official 
would  give  information,  knowing  that  it  was  incorrect,  and  when 
the  newspaper  man  came  in  another  way  upon  the  correct  informa- 
tion I  should  not  think  that  he  would  keep  the  confidence. 

Mr.  Lemkmki\  I  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  Tx)i;an.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  joint  arrangement  l)y  which  each 
should  be  wholly  fair  witli  the  other. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  mean  in  the  one  case  there  are  some  things  no 
newspaper  man  should  permit  anyone  to  give  him  in  confidence. 
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Mr.  Logan.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  use  are  the  members  of  the  newspaper  corps 
jjermitted  to  make  of  their  various  interviews  with  the  different 
Presidents  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LoGAX.  With  the  different  Presidents? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  there  a  standing  custom  that  affects  all  Pi-esidenta 
equally  ? 

Mr.  LoGAx.  Each  President  has  laid  down  the  rules  for  his  own 
statements  to  the  newspaper  men.  Now,  at  the  conferences  that 
President  Wilson  has  with  the  newspaper  men,  it  is  the  rule  that  he 
shall  not  be  quoted  directly. 

Mr.  Bexxkt.  Well,  then,  is  this  so 

Mr.  IjOOax.  Thev  can  made  use  of  the  informaticm,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  he  gives — I  mean,  mainly  for  their  own  guidance. 

Mr.  Benxi-h'  (continuing).  Would  a  newspaper  man  be  at  liberty, 
if  the  President  made  a  statement  of  fact,  to  publish  that  statement 
in  his  paper  as  a  statement  of  fact,  without  in  any  way  indicating  the 
President  as  his  authoritv  for  the  statement? 

Mr.  I»<;ax.  That  was  the  custom,  as  I  have  said,  under  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's administration.  He  would  give  them  information,  with  the 
.strict  understanding  that  they  would  use  it  acting  for  themselves 
and  take  the  full  responsibility  of  its  accuracy  and  of  its  reception 
by  the  public.  They  would  almost  have  to  guarantee  a  favorable 
reception  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Chipkrkieli).  For  Roosevelt  that  would  be  (juite  a  contract, 
woidd  it  not? 

Mr.  Ijckjax.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEXXE'r.  What  is  the  custom  now? 

Mr.  Lkkjax.  President  Wilson  has  made  it  a  custom  to  talk  very 
little,  and  he  answers  (juestions  rather  laconically  and,  I  may  say, 
gives  very  little  information. 

Mr.  Benxet.  Do  you  think  that  is  cpiite  an  answer  to  the  question 
I  asked  you? 

Mr.  Logan.  What  is  his  custom?     Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  said  under  Roosevelt  there  was  a  ride.  AVhat 
is  the  rule  under  the  present  administration? 

Mr.  Logan.  The  President  has  lately  resumed  his  conferences  with 
the  newspaper  men,  and  he  gives  information  largely  for  their  guid- 
ance. He  is  asked  questions  as  to  whether  he  is  going  to  press  for 
action  something  of  this,  kind  or  the  other  kind.  If  he  gave  an  indi- 
cation that  a  bill  is  going  through  Congress  it  would  l)e  a  very  good 
piece  of  news,  because  he  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  tliat. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  I  do  not  quite  yet  get  your  point  of  view, 
whether  you  would  feel  at  liberty  to  do  the  same  thmg  as  you  did 
under  the  Roosevelt  administration ;  that  is,  to  use  your  illustration, 
if  the  President  intimated  that  a  particular  measure  was  going  to 
go  through  Congress,  would  you  feel  at  libeily  to  publish  in  yonr 
newspaper  as  a  foct  that  that  bill  was  going  to  go  through  Congress  f 

Mr.  Logan.  Well,  you  might  l)e;  I  wouhl  not.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bennet.  Why  would  vou  not? 

Mr.  IjOgax.  I  would  first — if  I  thought  it  was  important  enough 
to  do  that — I  wouhl  do  what  I  have  done  l)efore — ask  Mr.  Tnnuiltv 
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whether  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  President's  permission  to  quote 
him  directly  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Ben  NET.  Do  I  understand  vour  interpretation  of  the  rule  to 
be  that  anything  that  is  said  at  the  White  House  is  not  to  be  used 
unless  the  President  subsequently  gives  you  permission  to  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  that  is  incorrect.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  that  im- 
pression. I  mean  that  the  statements  that  he  makes  in  these  White 
House  conferences  are  designed  for  the  guidance  and  information 
of  the  newspaper  men,  but  the  question  has  rarely  arisen,  because  he 
has  rarely  given  any  information. 

Mr.  Ben  NET.  Assume  that  he  has,  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
he  did  give  information,  would  you  feel  at  liberty  to  print  that  in 
your  paper  as  a  fact,  concealing,  of  course,  the  fact  that  your  source 
of  intormation  was  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Logan.  No;  I  would  say,  "  Upon  high  authority  it  was  stated 
to-day  that  this  would  be  done." 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  would  not  go  any  farther  than  that? 

Mr.  Logan.  No — "  or  in  official  circles  this  is  understood  as  going 
to  be  done." 

Mr.  Bennet.  And,  in  other  words,  you  would  not  go  farther  than 
to  print  that  as  rumor? 

Mr.  Logan.  There  is  a  differentiation  between  a  rumor  and  a  state- 
ment for  which  the  newspaper  itself  takes  responsibility;  and  the 
newspaper,  in  getting  it  upon  such  high  authority,  would  probably 
feel  like  taking  responsibility  for  the  statement.    I  would,  myself.  " 

Mr.  Bennet.  When  you  introduce  one  of  those  statements  with 
the  phrase,  "In  official  circles  it  is  said,"  is  that  rumor  or  something 
that  the  paper  takes  the  responsibility  for,  or  what? 

Mr.  Logan.  Well,  the  paper  really  has  to  take  the  responsibility 
even  for  the  printing  of  rumors,  and  I  have  never  known — in  fact,  I 
have  never  sent  off  anything  that  was  a  mere  rumor.  I  think  a 
newspaper  man  who  tried  to  do  that  in  Washington  would  find  that 
he  would  not  have  his  position  in  a  very  short  time,  because  there  are 
a  great  many  rumors  running  around  Washington.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  have  any  working  combination  with  any 
new^spaper  in  Philadelphia,  other  than  the  &quirer? 

Mr.  Logan.  No.    What  do  you  mean  by  "  working  combination  "? 

Mr,  Bennet.  I  mean  this:  Three  or  four  papei*s  in  Philadelphia 
are  represented  in  the  press  gallery  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  it  would  not  be  an  unheard  of  thing,  if  you 
had  such  relation  with  certain  representatives,  that  they  would  cover 
a  certain  place  and  you  would  cover  a  certain  place,  and  you  would 
exchange  information? 

Mr.  Logan.  There  is  no  such  arrangement  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Ben- 
net;  but  I  am  personallv  friendly  with  the  correspondents  of  the 
Philadelphia  paperSj  and  I  meet  them  frequently,  and  one  of  them 
at  least  is  a  social  friend,  and  naturally  when  we  meet  we  frequently 
talk  over  things  of  the  day.  The  man  I  have  in  mind  is  one  who, 
if  he  received  any  confidential  information,  close  as  he  is  to  me, 
would  not  tell  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  you  have  no  real  arrangement  to  exchange  notes? 

Mr.  Logan.  Nothing  at  all. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  Or  nothing  more  than  might  occur  between  any  other 
two  members  of  the  press  gallery  ? 

Mr.  LooAN.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Ben  NET.  I  have  made  myself  clear  to  you? 

Mr.  Logan.  Oh,  yes.    There  is  no  such  arrangement. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Just  a  question,  more  for  curiosity  than  the  rec- 
ord. If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  said  that  if  a  matter  was 
given  you  in  confidence  and  you  afterwards  ran  on  to  the  same  mat- 
ter in  the  usual  legitimate  course  of  news  gathering,  that  you  would 
feel  bound  by  the  confidence 

Mr.  Logan.  I  would. 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (continuing).  First  imposed? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  would. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  not  use  the  matter  which  you  discovered 
for  3'ourself  was  along  the  same  line  as  the  confidence  extended  to 
you  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  would.  I  would,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  take  my 
''beating''  for  it.  and,  incidentally,  it  gives  public  officials  a  very 
easy  way  to  suppress  information. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  was  what  I  had  in  mind,  if  you  felt  that 
obligation,  when  you  discovered,  if  it  was  in  a  general  statement,  the 
way  to  suppress  it  would  be  to  tell  you  it  was  in  confidence  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  And  I  have  frequentlj'  been  given  my  "Ideating"  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  Haiuiison.  You  say  that  this  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  in  the  edition  of  Wednesday  after- 
noon, December  20,  was  written  based  on  the  conversation  that  you 
had  with  Mr.  Tumulty  about,  say,  2  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  Between  2  and  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  ask  you,  do  you  think  that  Mr.  Tumulty 
would  intentionally  deceive  you  in  giving  you  false  information? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  feel  as  sure  as  I  can  l)e  of  anything  that  he  would 
not  do  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  would  not? 

Mr.  Logan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  ask  you,  do  you  believe,  in  view  of  what  he 
told  you,  that  the  President  would  not  issue  any  peace  manifesto  in 
the  near  future,  that  a  contemplated  move  at  this  time,  and  so  forth, 
about  2  o'clock  of  December  20,  that  he  had  any  information  that  was 
to  be  published  at  12.05  Thursday  morning,  December  21  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  If  I  were  placing  a  bet  on  it  I  would  bet  10  to  1  that 
he  did  not. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  general  gossip  in  the 
press  room  of  the  White  House  up  there,  did  you  think  it  liKely  that 
some  one  would  have  called  it  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Tumulty, 
knowing  the  general  running  of  things  up  there? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  what  time 
this  announcement  was  made  by  Mr.  Lansing  in  his  office.  Even 
now  I  have  not  followed  this  hearing  closely  enough  to  know  what 
time  the  newspaper  men  were  there  and  what  time  they  got  there. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  About  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  brought  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Logan,  it  has  been  stated  here  in  evidence  that 
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about  from  11  o'clock  on  this  matter  was  common  rumor  in  the  streets 
of  Washington.  Certain  witnesses  have  testified  that  rumor  so  per- 
meated the  atmosphere  here  that  they  could  write  a  fairly  eood  con- 
densation of  the  note  itself  upon  it,  and  you  did  not  hear  of  uie  rumor 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Logan.  I  thought  it  was  a  flareback  from  New  York;  I 
thought  it  was  a  stock-market  rumor,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  stated  also  that  he  had  been  talked  of  in 
the  press  club. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  was  not  at  the  press  club,  and  I  was  not  at  the  press 
gallery,  and  not  at  the  State  Department  on  that  particular  day,  and 
that  probably  accounts  for  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  you  were  not  at  the  White  House  that  day? 

Mr.  Logan.  No.  I  walked  past  the  White  House,  and  I  think  I 
was  about  to  go  in  when  I  met  Mr.  Tumulty  coming  from  his  limch. 

TESTmONT  OF  MB.  JOHN  H.  HOOPEB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  propose  now,  with 
your  ap>proval,  to  take  up  the  members  of  the  Printmff  Office  who 
dealt  with  the  printing  of  the  President's  peace  note.  Two  of  them 
have  been  called,  and  I  understand  we  can  get  them  in  the  morning. 

What  is  your  residence  and  occupation? 

Mr.  Hooper.  809  First  Street  NW. ;  employed  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  as  copy  preparer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  copy  preparer? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  a  copy  preparer  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Well,  sir,  he  receives  the  copy  when  it  comes  in, 
when  it  is  in  a  more  or  less  crude  form,  and  prepares  it  for  the 
printer.  He  marks  the  various  headlines  and  dashes,  and  goes 
through  the  copy,  looking  for  grammatical  errors,  punctuation,  etc., 
double  leads  it,  and  prepares  it  for  the  printers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  a  highly  important 
communication  that  came  into  your  office,  as  I  understand  it,  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  19,  what  is  now  called  the  "  President's 
peace  note."    Do  you  remember  the  circumstance? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  remember  the  circumstance,  but  am  not  positive  as 
to  the  date. 

Mr.  Whipplb.  Into  whose  hands  would  a  manuscript  like  that 
first  go  when  it  comes  into  the  office?^ 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  could  not  tell  you  into  whose  hands,  when  it  first 
comes  into  the  office,  before  it  comes  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Talk  a  little  louder;  raise  your  voice  so  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  can  hear  you. 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  could  not  tell  into  whose^  hands  it  comes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  From  whom  do  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  get  it  from  Mr.  McAvoy. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  assume  that  it  comes  in  his  hands.    Who  is 

Mr.  McAvoy? 

;Mr.  Hooper.  He  is  assistant  superintendent  of  work — a  boss  up 

there. 
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Mr.  WhippijB.  Can  you  remember  in  what  shape  the  manuscript 
of  this  note  came  into  your  office — into  your  hands?  You  may  as- 
sume— ^I  think  it  was  true  it  was  Tuesday  evening  or  afternoon  of 
December  19. 

Mr.  Hooper.  It  came  in  in  typewritten  form,  and  several  folios 
of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  look  at  this  manuscript  which  I  hand  you, 
whidi  is  "  Exhibit  James  No.  2  "  ?  Do  you  recognize  that  [handing 
paper  to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Hooper,   xes,  sir;  it  has  my  marking  on  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  now  look  at  "  Exhibit  James  4."  Do  you  rec- 
ognize that? 

Mr.  Hooper.  This  is  the  duplicate  copy,  although  it  was  cut  so 
that  it  could  be  run  twice.  Each  take  winds  up  the  same  way,  so  it 
conld  be  run  through  the  machine  twice.  It  is  addressed  one  to  each 
of  warring  factions  over  there,  and  that  is  the  reason  there  were  two 
copies  and  two  jacket  numbers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or,  rather,  to  two  ambassadors  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  have  those  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  tell  us  in  what  shape  they  came  in — ^for 
instance,  page  1 — ^is  it  just  the  shape  it  is  here,  and  also  page  2? 

Mr.  HooPKR.  Ko,  sir;  this  came  in—I  pasted  this  on  here  myself 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Whippi^.  Th^t  is,  1  you  pasted  onto  a  little  stiffer  back,  and 
also  page  2  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Yes,  sir;  and  page  2  I  cut  oflP  probably  further,  and 
then  this  is  the  end  of  a  folio  when  it  first  came  in. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  whereveir 

Mr.  Hooper.  Wherever  it  is  pasted.  I  cut  that  to  wind  up  the 
paragraph,  so  as  to  obviate  trouble  for  the  printer  in  each  instance 
in  winding  up  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  much  of  that  was  given  to  one  printer?  Go 
through  it  and  indicate.    lUm  much  did  the  first  typesetter  have? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  cut  these  so  they  can  get  it  out 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  just  tell  us  how  much  the  first  one  had. 

Mr.  Hoofbb.  I  could  not  tell  yoo. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  if  it  was  cut  up  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  HooPBft.  It  was  cut  up  for  that  purpose,  i  would  cut  it  so 
they  could  give  it  out  in  one,  two,  or  three  takes — sheets — as  we 
supposed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  is  one  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Hooper.  Th^^  is  one. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  three  pages  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  That  is  not  my  mark. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  right;  but  that  indicates  the  first  three 
pages  that  went  to  No.  1,  does  it  not  ?  . 

Mr.  Hoofes.  Let  me  see.  That  would  appear  to  indicate  that; 
yes,  sir ;  and  that  this  was  another  page. 

Mr.  Whippus.  There,  No.  2,  is  the  second? 

Mr.  Hooper.  That  would  appear 
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Mr.  Whippub.  And  the  next  page  is  No.  8  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Yes;  and  another. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Four. 

Mr.  Hooper.  And  another. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Five. 

Mr.  Hooper.  And  another. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  right.  There  you  have  it.  There  you  have 
six  of  them. 

Mr.  Hooper.  It  is  folioed  eight  times.    The  other  is  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  that  is  the  original  of  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hooper.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  original  of  that;  this  is  not 
the  original  paging.    Those  are  our  jacket  numbers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But,  aparently.  there  are  takes  that  usually  go  to 
six  men  to  set  the  type  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  indicate  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  look  at  the  other.  How  many  men  was  that 
given  to? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Well,  sir,  thev  were  both,  as  I  said,  run  twice.  Only 
six  men  handled  the  composition  in  that,  I  would  judge. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Only  six  men? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Both  of  these  notes  are  identical  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Practically,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Hooper.  They  cut  the  copy  and  run  it  through  the  machine 
twice,  and  each  is  then  read  by  the  proof  reader. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  not  go  ahead  with  that.  Six  men  were  engaged 
in  setting  the  type. 

Mr.  Hooper.  That  is  only  a  supposition. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  would  know  that? 

Mr.  Hooper.  After  I  prepared  it  I  turned  it  back  to  Mr.  MicEvc^, 
and  then  he  gives  it  to  the  men ;  then  it  goes  to  the  composing  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all  you  know  of  it? 

Mr.  Hooper.  That  is  all  I  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  cut  it  up  like  this  and  hand  it  back  to  Mr. 
McEvoy? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  cut  it  up  and  mark  the  headings,  the  type;  mark 
it  double  leaded,  and  things  like  thai. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  it  again? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  the  end  of  your  work? 

Mr.  Hooper.  That  was  the  end  of  my  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  know  what  happened  to  it  after  that, 

specifically  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Except  the  general  run  of  your  office,  and  if  we 
asked  you  all  about  that  we  would  not  have  anything  for  the  rest  of 
the  men  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  state  you  cut  up  the  copy  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  In  cutting  up  that  copy  did  you  have  any  purpose 
in  cutting  it  so  that  its  contents  would  be  secret  in  the  composing 

room?  .  X  jj  • 

Mr.  Hooper.  No,  sir.    My  only  purpose  in  cutting  it  as  I  did  is 

to  get  in  text  so  that  the  printers  could  handle  it. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  In  the  usual  way  of  doing  any  other  ordinary  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then  this  copy  was  not  handled  differently  from 
any  other  copy  running  through  your  office? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  think  it  came  to  Mr.  McEvoy  confidential  and  rush, 
and  it  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  McEvoy,  and  we  all  know  those 
State  papers  are  confidential,  and  there  is  greater  secrecy  about  it,  of 
course,  than  there  is  about  anything  else. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Since  1900,  practically  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  remember  occasions  where,  in  order  to 
insure  preservation  of  the  secrecy  of  the  document  that  the  takes 
were  cut  up  into  very,  very  small  takes? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Under  the  days  of  hand  composition  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  the  takes  much  smaller  than  they  do  now,  to  facilitate  the 
work. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  think  it  was  testified  here  in  one  particular 
case 

Mr.  Hooper.  Those  takes  are  cut  rather  small. 

Mr.  Lenroot  (continuing).  During  the  war,  into  something  like 
800.    Were  you  in  the  office  then? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  do  not  recall  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  in  this  particular  case  no  particular  precaution 
was  taken,  so  far  as  the  takes  were  concerned,  to  preserve  the  secrecy 
of  the  document — ^I  mean,  so  far  as  the  cutting  up  of  the  takes  were 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Oh,  no;  so  far  as  the  cutting  up  of  it  is  concerned, 
they  all  wound  up  on  the  same  line,  and  things  like  that,  so  they  could 
be  run  through  twice,  and  that  facilitates  the  work. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  It  is  fair  to  say,  I  think,  for  the  record,  that  as 
these  takes  are  prepared  a  number  of  these  paragraphs  alone  would 
give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  purport  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Let  the  record  show  the  form  in  which  they  are. 
Let  it  be  so  arranged  in  the  record  as  to  show  what  each  compositor 
got. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  has  passed  on  those 
being  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  think  it  ought  to  appear  what  each  one  of  the 
takes  is,  in  some  way. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  in  the  record  that  way, 
gentlemen,  indicating  the  end  of  each  take;  what  each  one  would 
have  to  read  as  a  completed  whole? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  So  it  could  be  run  through  the  machine  twice, 
as  I  understood  vou. 

Mr.  Hooper.  Yes,  sir;  those  notes  are  identical. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  order  of  the  committee  is  that  one  copy 
be  inserted  in  the  record,  with  the  indication  that  the  committee 
wishes? 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  indicating  each  take? 

The  Chairman.  Indicating  each  take;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  The  number  being  upon  the  back. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  belongs  to  the  State  De- 
partment.   I  presume  they  might  want  it  back  lor  some  reason. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  That  being  copied  into  the  record,  the  committee 
would  have  no  further  use  lor  it. 

(The  document  referred  to,  with  the  compositors'  takes  indicated, 
as  directed,  is  as  follows:) 

First  take. 

(Released  for  publication  in  editions  of  newspapers  appearing  on  the  streets  not 
earlier  than  12.05  a.  m.,  local  time,  on  Thursday,  December  21,  1916. ) 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  AMBASSADOR  W.  H.  PAGE. 

[Telegram.] 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  December  18, 1916. 

FooTNOTB. — Same,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  American  Diplomatic  Representatives, 
accredited  to  tbe  Goyemments  of  France,  Italy,  Japan.  Russia,  Belgium,  Montenegro.  Por- 
tugal, Roumanta,  and  Servia. 

Second  take. 

The  President  directs  me  to  send  you  the  following  communication  to  be  pre- 
sented immediately  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Government  to. which 
you  are  accredited. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  instructed  me  to  suggest  to  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  a  course  of  action  with  regard  to  the  present  war  which  he 
hopes  that  the  British  Government  will  take  under  consideration  as  suggested 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit  and  as  coming  not  only  from  a  friend  but  also  as 
coming  from  the  representative  of  a  neutral  nation  whose  interests  have  been 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  war  and  whose  concern  for  its  early  conclusion 
arises  out  of  a  manifest  necessity  to  determine  how  best  to  safeguard  those 
interests  if  the  war  is  to  continue. 

The  suggestion  which  I  am  instructed  to  make  the  President  has  long  had  it 
in  mind  to  offer.  He  is  somewhat  embarrassed  to  offer  it  at  this  particular  time 
because  it  may  now  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  recent  overtures  of  the 
Central  Powers.  It  is  in  fact  in  no  way  associated  with  them  in  its  origin  and 
the  President  would  have  delayed  offering  it  until  those  overtures  had  been  an- 
swered but  for  the  fact  that  it  also  concerns  the  question  of  peace  and  may  best 
be  considered  in  connection  with  other  proposals  which  have  the  same  end  in 
view.  The  President  can  only  beg  that  his  suggestion  be  considered  entirely  on 
its  own  merits  and  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  other  circumstances. 

Third  take. 

The  President  suggests  that  an  early  occasion  be  sought  to  call  out  from  all 
the  nations  now  at  war  such  an  avowal  of  their  respective  views  as  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  war  might  be  concluded  and  the  arrangements  which  would  be 
deemed  satisfactory  as  a  guarantee  against  its  renewal  or  the  kindling  of  any 
similar  conflict  in  the  future  as  would  make  it  possible  frankly  to  compare  them. 
He  is  indifferent  as  to  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  this.  He  would  be  happy 
himself  to  serve  or  even  to  take  the  initiative  in  its  accomplishment  In  any  way 
that  might  prove  acceptable,  but  he  has  no  desire  to  determine  the  method  or  the 
instrumentality.  One  way  will  be  as  acceptable  to  him  as  another,  If  only  the 
great  object  he  has  in  mind  be  attained. 

He  takes  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  objects  wlilch  the 
statement  of  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  have  in  mind  in  this  war  are  vir- 
tually the  same,  as  stated  In  general  terms  to  their  own  people  and  to  the  world. 
Each  side  desires  to  make  the  rights  and  privileges  of  weak  people  and  small 
states  as  secure  against  aggression  or  denial  on  the  future  as  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  great  and  powerful  states  now  at  war.  Each  wishes  itself  to 
be  made  secure  in  the  future,  along  with  all  other  nations  and  peoples,  against 
the  recurrence  of  wars  like  this,  and  against  aggression  or  selfish  interference  of 
any  kind.  Each  would  be  jealous  of  the  formation  of  any  more  rival  leagues  to 
preserve  an  uncertain  balance  of  power  amidst  multiplying  suspicions ;  but  each 
is  ready  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  league  of  nations  to  ensure  peace  and 
Justice  throughout  the  world.  Before  that  final  step  can  be  taken,  however, 
each  deems  it  necessary  first  to  settle  the  Issues  of  the  present  war  upon  tci*ms 
which  will  certainly  safeguard  the  independence,  the  territorial  integrity,  and 
the  political  and  commercial  freetlom  of  the  nations  Involved. 
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Fourth  tal^e. 

In  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  .secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  are  as  vitally  and  as  directly  interested  as 
the  governments  now  at  war.  Their  interest,  nuweover,  in  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  relieve  the  smaller  and  weaker  peoples  of  the  world  of  the  peril 
of  wrong  and  violence  is  as  quick  and  ardent  as  that  of  any  other  people  or 
government.  They  stand  ready,  and. even  eager,  to  cooperate  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  ends  when  the  war  is  over  with  every  Influence  ami 
resource  at  their  command.  But  the  war  must  first  be  concludetl.  The  terms 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  concludeil  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  suggest;  but  the 
President  does  feel  that  it  is  his  right  and  his  duty  to  point  out  their  intimate 
interest  in  its  conclusion,  lest  it  should  presently  be  too  late  to  accomplish  the 
greater  things  which  lie  l)eyond  Its  conclusion,  lest  the  situation  of  neutral 
nations,  now  exceedingly  hard  to  endure,  be  rendered  altogether  intolerable, 
and  lest,  more  than  all,  an  injury  be  done  civilization  itself  which  can  never 
be  atoned  for  or  repaired. 

The  rresldent.  therefore,  feels  altogether  justlfle<l  in  suggesting  an  imme- 
diate opportunity  for  a  comparison  of  views  as  to  the  terms  which  must 
precede  those  ultimate  arrangements  for  the  iieace  of  the  world  which  all 
<lesire  and  in  which  the  neutral  nations  as  well  as  those  at  war  are  ready 
to  play  their  full  responsible  part.  If  the  contest  must  continue  to  proceed 
toward  undefined  ends  by  slow  attrition  until  the  one  group  of  belligerents  or 
the  other  is  exhausted,  if  the  million  after  million  of  human  lives  must 
continue  to  be  offered  up  until  on  the  one  side  or  Hie  other  there  are  no 
more  to  oflFer,  if  resentments  must  be  kindled  that  can  never  cool  and  despairs 
engendered  from  which  there  can  be  no  recovery.  hoi>es  of  peace  and  of  the 
willing  concert  of  free  peoples  will  l)e  rendered  vain  and  Idle. 

Fifth  take. 
/■ 

The  life  of  the  entire  w»orld  has  been  profoundly  affected.  Every  part  of 
the  great  family  of  mankind  has  felt  the  burden  and  terror  of  this  unprece- 
flented  contest  of  arms.  No  nation  in  the  civilized  world  can  be  said  in  truth 
to  stand  outside  its  influence  or  to  be  safe  against  its  disturbing  effect*^.  And 
yet  the  concrete  objects  for  which  it  is  being  waged  have  never  been  definitely 
stated. 

The  leaders  of  the  several  belligerents  have,  as  lias  l>een  .said,  stated  these 
objects  in  general  terms.  But,  state<l  in  general  terms,  they  seem  the  same 
on  both  sides.  Never  yet  have  the  authoritative  siK)kesmen  of  either  side 
avowed  the  precise  objects  which  would,  if  attained,  satisfy  them  and  their 
I>eople  that  the  war  had  been  fought  out.  The  world  has  been  left  to  con- 
jecture what  definitive  result.s,  what  actual  exchange  of  guarantees,  what 
political  or  territorial  changes  or  readjustments,  what  stage  of  military  8Ug- 
gess  even,  would  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

It  may  l)e  that  peace  Is  nearer  than  we  know;  that  the  terms  which  the 
l)elligerents  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  would  deem  It  necessary  to 
insist  upon  are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  some  have  feared ;  that  an  interchange 
of  views  would  clear  the  way  at  least  for  conference  and  make  the  permanent 
c»oncord  of  the  nations  a  hop<»  of  the  imme<llate  future,  a  concert  of  nations 
imnuMliatcly  practicable. 

TJie  Tresifient  is  not  pro]>osiiig  peace;  he  is  not  even  offering  mediation.  He 
is  merely  profmsing  that  soundings  l)e  taken  in  order  that  we  may  learn,  the 
neutral  nations  with  Ihe  l>elligerent.  1h>w  near  tlie  haven  of  peace  may  be  for 
which  all  nmnkind  longs  with  an  intense  and  increasing  longing,  lie  believes 
tliat  the  spirit  in  which  he  sfjeaks  and  the  objects  which  he  seeks  will  be  under- 
Kt(XMl  by  all  concerned,  and  he  confidently  hopes  for  a  responj^e  which  will 
bring  a  new  light  Into  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Lapsing. 

Same  to  Paris,  Petrograd,  Rome,  I^Isbon,  Tokio,  Bucharest.  Belgrade,  Brussels, 
(Vtinge  (via  Athens). 

Mr.  Ben  NET.  Mr.  Hooper,  you  cut  the  copy  into  takes? 
Mr.  Hooper.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  As  appears  before  us  it  is  pasted  together  again. 
Where  was  that  done  t 

Mr.  Hoofer.  That  was  done — ^I  did  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  the  man  that  first  cut  it  to  pieces  and  put  it 
together? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  am  practically  the  first  man  that  handled  it  in  the 
office. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hooper.  You  see  that  would  be  a  little  piece  of  copy  [indi- 
cating] and  it  might  get  lost  by  itself.  I  put  it  on  there  for  preserva- 
tion, and  when  it  comes  here  to  the  ends  of  the  page  and  it  does  not 
end  a  paragraph.  I  paste  that  on  to  the  next  page,  and  cut  it  when 
it  comes  to  the  end  of  the  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  made  six  takes? 

Mr.  Hoomk.  T  cut  it  for  eight  takes;  they  used  six. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  after  it  had  been  run  through  the  machine  twice 
you  pasted  those  takes  together? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Xo,  sir ;  I  pasted  them  as  they  are.  They  are  not  the 
way  I  got  them. 

Mr.  Sennet.  I  undei*stand  that,  but  you  pasted  them  so  that  they 
lire  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  did  that  in  the  first  instance.  They  have  not  been 
pasted  since  set  up  in  type. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Are  they  now  just  the  way  they  were? 

Mr.  Hooper.  They  are  now  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
given  to  the  printer. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  mean  that  this  whole  page  [illustrating],  for 
instance,  was  one  take? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  is  there  anything  on  the  back  or  some  other 
part  of  the  take? 

Mr.  Hooper.  This  is  take  '2  |  indicating] :  they  give  this  out  to  one 
man. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Ijct  me  ask  you  a  question:  Is  there  something  on 
the  back  of  each  of  these  takes  by  which  it  is  possible  the  printer 
who  ran  it  through  the  machine  would  be  identified? 

Mr.  HoovKR.  Yes,  sir;  the  man  who  ran  it  out,  the  man  who 
handled  it  after  he  put  these  marks  on. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  turned  it  back  to  where  I  got 
it — Mr.  McEvoy. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  let  you  out? 

(No  response.) 

TESTDCONT  OF  MS.  JOHK  O'DONHOOHTTE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  Whipple.  State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 
Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  John  O'Donnoghue,  444  Newton  Street;  is- 
sistant  foreman  of  the  monotype  section  at  night. 
Mr.  Whipple.  In  the  Government  Printing  OflBce? 
Mr.  ODoNNooHUE.  In  tfie  Government  Printing  Office. 
Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 
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Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Eight  years,  during  the  sessions  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  your  duties  as  assistant  foreman? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE,  Mostly  of  an  executive  sort.  I  take  or  accept 
the  copy  as  it  comes  in,  make  entries  of>dt  as  record,  send  record  on 
to  the  other  sections,  or  to  the  other  parts  of  our  section  that  will 
handle  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  O'DoNNoOHUE.  And  then  I  supervise  the  work,  seeing  it  is 
handled,  and  watch  for  its  return. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  receiving  this  highly  confidential 
communication  of  the  President  to  the  belligerents? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOOHUE.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 

Mr.  Whipple.  From  whose  hands  did  you  receive  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  From  Mr.  McEvoy's  hand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  was  that  after  it  had  been  to  Mr.  Hooper? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  After;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  how  the  manuscript  appeared, 
compared  with  the  shape  in  which  I  show  them  to  you  now,  "Ex- 
hibit James  2  and  4  "  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  copy  came 
to  me,  cut  and  folioed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Practically  that  way  i 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  your  duty  in  connection  with  the 
manuscript  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  My  duty  in  connection  with  the  manuscript 
was  to  have  it,  as  we  term,  "scheduled"  by  one  of  my  desk  men, 
handed  out  to  the  operators,  and  then  to  await  the  return  of  that 
copy,  as  I  instructed  him  to  have  the  copy  returned  to  my  hands. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "  scheduling  "  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Well,  scheduling  is  so  we  may  have  a  means 
of  identification;  in  other  words,  we  have  printed  record  slips  that 
will  have  the  folio  number  and  what  we  call  the  "  spool "  niiml>er, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  take  number. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  are  those? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  They  are  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  got  a  record  of  them? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  this  particular  one? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Well.  I  do  not  know  where  that  is, 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  not  ke^.p  those  records? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  We  keep  them  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  object  of  having  them? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Why,  to  show  exactly  who  handles  the  work, 
and  what  time  it  goes  out  and  what  time  it  returns. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  what  the  committee  wants.  Have  you  not 
got  them  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  looked  for  them? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Why,  those  records,  about  two  or  three  days 
after  the  question  came  up  as  to  the  handling  of  this  stuff  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  was  sent  for  by,  I  think,  Mr.  Haines, 
the  foreman  of  the  night  section.  I  know,  in  fact,  he  asked  me  to 
obtain  these  for  him;  that  they  were  wanted  on  the  day  force. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  Mr.  Haines? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Mr.  Haines  is  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Haines  did  not  testify. 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUB.  Mr.  Haines  was  not  present  at  work  when 
this  job  came  in,  and  therefore  would  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Whippus.  Would  that  permanent  record  show  the  men  who 
handled  this  record  and  different  takes? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  made  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Made  for  the  purpose  of  the  office  to  deter- 
mine who  handled  the  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  do  you  determine  for  the  office  who  handles 
one  work? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  For  ordinary  jobs? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  any  job. 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Well,  we  would  have  to  keep  a  record  just  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  in  whose  hands  the  copy  is  at  the  time  of 
being  run. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  did  you  want  to  find  that  out? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  We  have  got  to  determine,  in  the  first  place,  if 
there  is  anything  incorrect  in  it  or  anybody  is  responsible  lor  par- 
ticular errors  or  anything,  and  determine  who  handled  the  job. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  had  that  up  when? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  About  two  or  three  days  after  the  question 
came  up. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  gave  it  to  Mr.  Haines? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Haines  for  some  one  on  the 
dav  force,  the  supposition  being 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  it  was  not  used  again,  was  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  No;  nothing  we  ever  used  again;  just  held 
for  a  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  after  the  subject  matter  came  up  as  to 
whether  advance  information  or  advance  copies  were  given  out  of 
this,  was  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes;  it  was  after  that — oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  whose  possession  were  those  before  Mr.  Haines 
got  them  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Why,  they  were  in  practically  the  possession 
of  the  room.     Nobody  looks  over  those  things. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  charge  of  the  room?  You  can  not  have  the 
thing  in  possession  of  a  room.    Who  is  in  charge  of  the  room  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  In  daytime  he  has  charge;  I  am  in  charge  at 
night. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  were  these  records  kept? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Kept  in  a  bin  on  a  shelf. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  got  them  when  Mr.  Haines  asked  for  them  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  I  got  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  was  the  mesenger  who  came  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  this  gave  the  names  of  the  men  who  handled 
each  take? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  It  gave  slug  numbers,  equivalent  to  names. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  did  he  send  for  the  record  of  the  men  who 
handled  both  of  these  ? 
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Mr.  O'Doxnogiiit:.  Yes. 

]Wr.  Whipple.  Or  only  one  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Well,  there  was  only  one  set  that  was  handled. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  same  men  handled  both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  One  set. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  tell,  by  looking  at  that,  how  many  men 
handled  it  for  the  purposes  of  typesetting? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can — ^six  men. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  those  numbers  on  the  backs  of  the  pages  indi- 
cate it  i 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  put  them  on  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  The  men  who  scheduled  the  copy — desk  men. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  you  tell  us  was  missing,  having  been 
sent  for  by  this  gentleman,  would  show  who  had  No.  1  and  No.  2 
takes,  etc.  t 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  yon  know  these  gentlemen — could  you  identify 
these  men  from  those  numbers  that  appear  on  here  on  the  back  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Not  from  those  numbers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  from  that  record? 

Mr.  O'DoKNooHUE.  I  could  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  have  had  a  man  standing  a  good  pait  of  the 
day  down  there  in  the  office,  and  he  had  not  heard  of  any  such  record 
beiore,  and  I  have  understood  that  vou  could  not  identify  the  men 
who  handled  these  takes.  Now,  vou  liave  a  record  down  there  some- 
where  that  will  give  you  the  names  of  every  man  who  handled  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes;  of  this  particular  part. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  this  particular  part.  That  is  the  only  thing  we 
have  been  asking  about.    Did  you  not  know  we  wanted  that? 

Mr.  O'Donnogiiue.  I  did  not  know ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  not  know  we  wanted  to  get  hold  of  every 
man  who  had  to  do  with  this  paper,  who  saw  it,  who  could  have  taken 
a  copy  of  it  or  could  have  got  information  about  it  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  I  thought  maybe  the  questions  would  Ik*  asked 
me,  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  know  that  the  records  that  you  have 
reference  to  were  not  returned,  for  I  gave  them  to  Haines  for  use  of 
somebody  on  the  day  force. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  not  know  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee to  trace  right  tHrough  the  whole  history  of  this  paper  and  find 
every  man  who  handled  evei^y  part  of  it  who  could  have  given  out 
information  about  it? 

Mr.  O'Donnogiilt:.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  say.  I  looked  up  my- 
self to  trj'  to  find  this  record,  but  it  was  handed  about  two  or  three 
davs  ago  after  this  investigation  had  started. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  a  messenger 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Mr.  Haines,  for  somebodv. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  full  name  of  Mr.  Haines? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Claude  E.  Haines. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  he  the  man  on  the  day  job  corresponding  to  you f 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  No,  sir;  he  is  my  immediate  foreman;  I  am 
his  assistant — one  of  his  assistants. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  is  the  foreman  of  your  division? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Was  he  there  that  night  and  had  any  part  in  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOflHUE.  He  was  not  there  that  night  ana  had  not  any 
part ;  but  I  understand  he  was  requested  by  the  day  foreman  of  the 
section  to  get  these  records  and  turn  them  over  to  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Some  day  foreman  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOoiiuE.  Some  day  foreman. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  was  the  day  foreman  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOoHUE.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Ridings. 

Mr.  Whippi^.  What  is  his  full  name? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOOHUE.  Stanley  H.  Ridings. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  took  the  parts  of  this  manuscript,  1,  2,  up  to  6, 
and  put  it  into  the  typesetter's  hands,  if  tliat  was  donet 

Mr.  ODoNNOOiiuE.  Why,  the  desk  man  that  works  under  me;  he 
handed  it  to  the  operators. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A^Tio  is  he? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  His  name  is  Mr.  William  S.  Sill. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  was  an  important  matter — one  of  the  most 
confidential  you  had  had  for  some  time,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  O'DONNOOHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Most  of  your  work  is  not  of  that  character;  that 
iSy  not  confidential  or  important  like  this? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  O'DoNKOGHTJE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  Mr.  Sill?  Where  is  he?  What  is  his  full 
name! 

Mr.  O'Donnoghtte.  William  S.  Sill. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  his  job? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  He  is  what  we  term  a  "  desk  man." 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  desk  man? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  He  hands  out  the  copy;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  turned  it  over  to  him  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes;  it  went  to  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  had  you  done  with  it  before  vou  turned  it 
over  to  Sill  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  I  had  made  an  entry  of  it  in  our  records;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  are  your  records? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  In  the  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  do  you  not  bring  those  records  and  let  us  see 
where  you  made  the  entry? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  I  did  not  once  think  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  bring  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  I  will:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  it  show  the  time  vou  got  it  and  what  vou 
did  to  it? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  you  did  not  do  anything  to  this 
manuscript  yourself,  but  just  turn  it  over  to  Mr.  Sill.  '  Am  I  right? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  We  turned  it  over  to  him,  and  he  turned  it 
over  to  the  machine  operators. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  do  to  it  personally? 
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Mr.  O'DoNNOGHTjE.  I  took  it  first  to  Mr.  Eichhom,  who  works  on 
the  desk,  for  the  purpose  of  scheduling,  and  he  brings  it  to  Mr.  Sill 
for  the  purpose  or  handing  it  out  to  the  operators. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  see  it  a^ain  after  that? 

Mr.  O'DoNNooiiuB.  Yes.  I  supervised  the  handling  of  it  all  the 
way  after  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  will  get  to  the  supervision  soon,  but  now  I 
want  to  know  the  thing  you  did  with  it,  because  "  supervision  "  may 
be  more  or  less.  When  this  went  to  Mr.  Sill,  did  you  go  and  look  at 
him  and  stand  by  himt 

Mr.  O'DoNNOOHUE.  I  was  right  alongside  of  him. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  were  right  alongside  of  him,  why  did  you 
take  it  and  hand  it  to  somebody  ?  Why  did  you  need  to  give  it  to 
somebodv  else  to  hand  to  him? 

Mr.  ODoNNOOHiTE.  That  is  his  duty ;  not  mine. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  handed  it  to  Sill,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  No,  sir.    I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Eichhorn. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  take  it  now,  as  if  you  were  Eichhom  [hand- 
ing paper  to  witness]  and  show  me  what  Eichhorn  did  with  it. 

Mr.  O'Donnoghxje.  He  scheduled  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  you  mean  b}'  scheduling  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  He  ^ives  it  what  we  term  the  spool  number  or 
slug  number. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  writes  that  down  on  a  piece  of  paper? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  do  it  just  as  he  does. 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  All  right.  We  have  here  a  spool.  Here  we 
have  a  line  drawn,  and  then  we  have  the  folios,  and  a  line  drawn  here 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  he  put  down  the  number? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes;  that  is  spool  1. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  him  do  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  stood  right  by  him  and  saw  him  do  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes,  sir.  Then  he  had  folios  1  and  2  for 
spool  1. 

Mr.  Whh'ple.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Then,  he  had  spool  2,  folios  3  and  4. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  record  Eichhom  jnakes. 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  stood  there  and  saw  him  make  that  record! 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  right  in  Eichhom's  liands,  and  you  are  looking 
at  it  now? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  Eichhom  do  with  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  He  handed  it  to  Sill. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  Sill  happen  to  be  there  ?  Was  he  right  at 
the  same  desk? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  No;  he  was  at  another  desk. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  have  to  walk  to  him  to  give  it  to  him? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  did  you  walk  along  with  him? 
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Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  two  walked  along,  after  he  had  made 
that  record,  how  far? 

Mr.  O'DoNNooHUE.  I  do  not  remember  that  distinctly.  I  suppose 
maybe  he  preceded  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  will  not  stand  on  the  order  of  your  going,  but 
you  went  together,  did  you? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  far  did  you  have  to  go  to  get  to  Sill? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  About  as  far  as  from  here  to  that  chair, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Whipple..  And  you  were  going  right  along  with  him? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  was  carrying  that  manuscript? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOonuE.  My  recollection  is  that  Eichhom  was  carry- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  were  going  along  with  him  to  see  that  he 
(lid  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wliat  did  Eichhorn  do  when  he  got  to  Sill? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOOTiuE.  He  gave  him  the  copy  with  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Eichhorn  gave  the  copy  and  the  schedule  to 
Sill. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  gave  him  the  copy? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Both  of  them,  with  the  schedule,  to  Sill? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  what  did  Eichhom  do? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  He  went  back  to  his  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  did  Sill  do  then? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  He  started  to  hand  this  out  to  the  operators. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  I  instructed  the  operators 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Did  you  stay  right  there  by  Sill? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  the  operators  come  up  to  Sill,  or  did  he  go  to 
them? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  They  came  up  to  Sill. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  would  he  call  them? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  How  would  he  call  them? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  how  would  he  get  them  to  come  up  to  him? 
Would  he  beckon  to  them  or  ring  a  bell? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  They  would  turn  in  one  piece  of  work  and 
come  up  for  more  work? 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  did  not  call  them,  but  just  as  they  happened  to 
come  along? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  they  were  not  selected  fellows,  but  men  who 
happened  to  have  finished  their  jobs? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  held  it  right  on  his  desk,  and  as  any  man  came 
up  who  had  finished  his  job,  he  gave  him  one  of  those? 
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Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple,  Yon  stood  there  and  saw  him  do  that  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  record  did  he  make  of  that  i 

Mr.  O'DoNNOOHUE.  He  put  down  the  slug  numbers. 

Mr.  WHIPPU5.  He  put  down  the  slug  numbers? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes;  and  the  time  they  took  the  job  out 
*  Mr.  Whipple.  When  they  took  it,  he  put  down  the  number  of  the 
man  who  had  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNooHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  the  record  that  is  kept  by  Sill  i 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  before  the  first  one  came  back  i 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Oh,  I  judge  it  might  be  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  far  did  those  six  men  take  it  away  from  Mr. 
Sills  desk? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  To  their  respective  machines^  a  distance,  may- 
be, of  anywhere  from  5  to  40  feet;  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

Mr.  W  HippLE.  From  5  to  40  feet  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  parts  of  this  were  40  feet  away  from 
Mr.  Sill,  or  might  be  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Scattered  all  over  the  shop  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wherever  chance  let  it  fall  'i 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  not  given  to  any  picked  men  or  special  men? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  No;  we  do  not  make  that  secrecy. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  given  to  any  man  who  happened  to  come 
along? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  who  had  finished  his  work  i 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  remember  how  soon  they  began  to  take  it, 
after  you  had  brought  it  to  Sill  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Well,  from  knowing  the  nature  of  the  work — 

Mr.  WiuppIuE  (interposing).  No;  I  mean  from  memory.  Have 
you  any  memory  about  it? 

Mr.  ()'Donno«hi:e.  No;  not  from  memory. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  any  delay  about  it? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  No  delay  whatever.  It  would  not  take  five 
minutes  to  run  a  job  like  that  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  might  not  take  five  minutes  to  run  it  out,  but  it 
might  take  more  than  five  minutes,  after  a  man  had  finished  his  other 
job.  to  get  around  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  I  mean  there  would  be  that  number  of  men 
ordinarily  in  five  minutes  to  handle  a  job  like  this. 

Mr.  ^V'liiPPLE.  Just  whoever  happened  along  would  come  and 
take  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Would  they  take  parts  of  both  of  them  or  only  one 

of  them  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOOHUE.-No.  This  copy  was  handed  to  me  as  a  duplicate 
of  one.    I  held  that  imtil  I  got  all  of  this  copy  back. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  let  them  have  only  one  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  were  you  doing  while  those  men  were  taking 
the  copy  from  5  to  40  feet  away  ?    Whom  were  you  watching  then  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOOHUE.  I  was  watching  for  the  return  of  those  takes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  go  with  any  of  the  men? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  No;  I  did  not  stand  alongside  of  any  of  the 

men. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  did  it  take  to  put  through  those  takes? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  I  judge  it  would  take  from  10  to  15  or  maybe 
20  minutes  apiece. 

Mr.  Whipple.  From  10  to  20  minutes  apiece  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes;  depending  on  the  size  of  the  sheets. 

Mr.  Whipple.  With  a  leeway  like  that,  from  10  to  20  minutes,  you 
could  not  tell  whether  a  man  brought  it  back  immediately  after  it 
was  done  or  not,  could  vou? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Oh,  yes;  I  could. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  could  you  tell,  standing  40  feet  from  one  of  the 
men  who  had  it  at  that  distance  from  you  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  I  could  see  every  man  in  the  room;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  handling  of  stuff,  my  instructions,  when  this  was 
handed  out,  were  to  return  the  copy  to  me.  Ordinarily  when  a  man 
turns  in  his  take  he  turns  his  copy  in  at  a  big  table,  looked  over  by 
a  messenger  boy,  who  handles  the  copy;  but  in  this  case  I  would  not 
let  the  messenger  boy  handle  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  are  getting  away  from  my  ouestion.  How 
would  you  know  that  a  man  40  feet  away  from  you  aelayed  1,  3,  or 
5  minutes  in  returning  it,  if  you  do  not  know  whether  it  would  take 
10  or  20  minutes  to  finish  a  take  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Well,  I  would  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  would  vou  know? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  I  was  just  guessing  at  the  size  of  those  takes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  know  it;  and  if  that  is  all  you  are  doin^ — ^guessing 
at  them — how  would  you  know,  if  a  man  kept  it  20  minutes,  that 
he  had  not  finished  it  in  10  minutes  and  had  taken  10  minutes  more 
to  look  it  over? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  I  know  about  how  long  a  man  should  take  to 
set  a  take. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  can  not  tell  us  within  10  minutes  of  how 
long  it  did  take? 

Air.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you  directly  here. 

Mr.  AVhippi^e.  You  told  us  it  took  from  10,  15,  to  20  minutes? 

Mr.  ()'Donno<ihue.  Yes:  but  there  is  take  No.  G,  and  on  that  there 
were  seven  or  eight  lines. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHT'E.  Here  is  take  Xo.  5,  with  practically  three  times 
the  amount  of  stuff  on  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  JMst  it.     How  lon^  would  it  take? 
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Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  This  one  would  take  maybe  10  minutes  to  set, 
and  No.  5  would  take  three  times  as  long,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20  minutes,  or  maybe  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  could  not  watch  them  all  at  the  same  time,  or 
did  not? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  I  could  not  say  I  watched  each  one  person- 
ally ;  no.    I  was  watching  the  job. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  watching  the  job  t 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE,  Yes. 

Mr.  WHn»PLE.  You  can  not  watch  six  men  in  a  large  room — ^how 
biff  is  your  room  there? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  The  place  where  the  men  work,  I  suppose,  ifl 
30  bv  60  feet. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Thirty  by  sixty? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  how  many  men  working  in  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Fifty. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Fifty  men? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  how  many  machines  runninff? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Forty-five  running  when  they  are  all  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  six  were  scattered  around  wherever 
chance  might  bring  them  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  all  the  machines  going? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Making  some  noise,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes;  some. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  course  you  could  not  keep  your  eye  on  all  six 
of  them  at  the  time? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  stand  right  by  Mr.  Sill's  place? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes;  waiting  for  the  return  of  those  takes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  were  ri^t  there  all  the  time? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  waited  right  there  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  As  far  as  my  i-ecoUection  goes.  I  can  not  say 
positively  that  I  did  not  turn  from  the  desk.  I  may  have  gone  for 
a  drink  of  water. 

Mr.  Whippi^.  Very  likely  some  of  them  were  going  out  while 
others  were  coming  in.  so  you  would  not  be  noticing  what  Sill  was 
doing? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  You  mean  about  giving  out  that  copy? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  perhaps  some  of  the  first  part  you  gave  out 
might  not  get  back  before  the  last  part  went  out? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  There  was  no  such  delav  as  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  did  the  men  bring  back  to  you  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  They  brought  bacK  the  copy  just  in  the  form 
you  see  it  there  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.    What  else? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Where  was  the  type  setting  done  ? 

Mr,  O'DoNNOOHUE.  We  do  not  actually  set  type.  That  is,  we  set 
the  type  on  a  Monotype  machine;  it  goes  out  on  a  spool.  The  spools 
are  sent  up  by  an  elevator — a  spool  elevator,  we  call  it,  to  the  casting 
room,  and  there  it  comes  out  in  type. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  waited  there  until  this  came  back,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  the  manuscript? 

Mr.  O'DoxNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  gathered  it  together,  and  what  did  you  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  O'DoNNooHUE.  I  took  it  up  to  Mr.  Rowe,  who  handled  it  next, 
and  put  it  in  his  hands,  with  the  information  that  there  was  a  strictly 
confidential  job. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  took  it  up  where  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  To  the  seventh  floor. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  spools  coming  out  of  the — Avhat  is  it;  mono- 
type? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  were  put  into  what  to  get  it  upstairs? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  They  were  put  on  this  table  in  front  of  the 
messenger^  and  he  put  it  in 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  On  what  table? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  On  the  table  where  the  copy  ordinarily  is 
turned  in  and  where  all  spools  are  turned  in. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  put  on  the  table  with  a  lot  of  other  spools? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  was  nothing  to  show  which  was  which,  or  was 
it  marked? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  marked. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  would  the  man  upstairs  know  which  one  of 
the  spools  to  fit  in  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  By  a  duplicate  record,  that  I  have  referred  to, 
that  we  made  out,  showing  the  spool  numbers  and  folio  numbers,  and 
also  what  we  term  a  "  spool  slip,"  that  is  put  upon  the  spools  for 
identification. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  dealt  with  them  when  they  got  up  to  the 
seventh  floor? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  I  presume  that  Mr.  Schaefer  receives  them  up 
there.    He  is  in  charge  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  go  up  there  and  look  to  see  who  received 
them? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  all  you  did  was  to  stand  by  Sill's  desk 
and  see  that  you  got  your  copy  back? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  did  get  it  all  back  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  the  spools  from  which  this  message  was  going 
to  be  printed  went  out  of  your  sight  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  With  a  mass  of  other  spools,  up  to  the  seventh 
floor? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohlt:.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  sent  up  the  manuscript,  too,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  O'DoxxoGHUE.  I  took  the  manuscript  personally  to  Mr.  Rowe, 

Mr.  Whippi.e.  Mr.  Rowe? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOOHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  it  again  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUB.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  the  spools  again  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  end  of  what  you  saw? 

Mr.  O'DoxxoiJHUB.  That  is  all  I  saw. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  any  way  in  which  any  of  your  men  could 
take  a  copy  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Could  take  a  copy  of  that? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHiE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whippi.e.  Was  there  any  way  of  taking  a  proof  off  of  these 
spools? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No  possible  way  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Not  in  my  secticm ;  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  in  your  section? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  want  to  follow  it  up  to  the  next  place,  and  see 
who  the  men  were  that  saw  it.  But  at  least  in  your  division  six, 
ei^ht,  or  more  men  saw  parts  of  this  message? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ben  NET.  Six. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Sills,  yourself,  and  Mr.  Eichhom?  Mr.  Sills  and 
Mr.  Eichhorn  saw  the  whole  of  it? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  all  of  you  knew  that  it  was  important  and 
confidential  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Yes. 

Mr.  AVhipple.  Making  nine  in  your  department  who  looked  it 
over? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Nine,  including  myself. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Has  anyone  ever  inquired  of  you  with  regard  to 
how  to  get  anything,  or  whether  you  could  not  help  them  to  get  a 
little  excerpt  from  things  in  your  office? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  No,  sir;  they  never  have. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Nobody  has  ever  asked  you  what  the  news  was  down 
there  i 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  No,  sir.    No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Whippi^.  No  one  at  all? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  keep  any  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  Did  I  keep  any  copy  of  this? 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHiTE.  I  do  not  keep  any  copy  of  anything;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  there  is  not  any  copy  of  anything  that  was  made 
in  your  department,  in  your  archives  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHiTE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yours  went  upstairs? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes:  everything  goes  from  my  room. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  the  end  of  it,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Campbell.  As  I  understand,  this  record  that  was  kept  would 
show  the  man  who  took  each  take  and  the  length  of  time  he  had  it? 

Mr.  O'DONNOOHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  had  better  make  a  pretty  good  effort  to  get 
that  record  and  have  it  here  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  O'Donnoohue.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  get  it  to  you  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Ben  NET.  It  can  he  gotten,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  It  might  take  some  little  time  to  get  it.  What 
time  do  you  meet — 10  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  I  am  a  night  worker,  and  I  do  not  get  up  until 
midday. 

The  Chair3ian.  He  says  Mr.  Haines  has  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes :  I  think  Mr.  Proctor  will  get  it. 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Haines  has  it.  In  fact,  I 
had  forgotten  the  matter.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  remember  that 
I  had  turned  it  over  to  him,  two  or  three  days  after  this  investiga- 
tion started,  by  request  of  Mr.  Ridings ;  that  is  what  I  underetood.  the 
supposition  being  that  it  had  been  called  for  through  the  front  office. 
I  could  not  see  what  Mr.  Ridings  or  anybody  else  wanted  with  any- 
thing like  that,  unless  somebody  in  authority  had  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  was  saving  it? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenrooi\  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  of  Mr.  Haines  or  any- 
body since  that  time  as  to  w^here  it  was? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  We  read  in  the  newspaper  the  other  day  that  when 
the  President  delivered  his  address  to  the  Senate,  since  this  investi- 
gation started,  he  took  personal  charge  of  the  printing  of  the  mes- 
sage. Was  anything  different  done  in  connection  with  that  address 
than  was  done  with  this  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  Who  took  personal  charge  of  it? 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  President. 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  The  President  took  personal  charge? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes.    ' 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  I  do  not  just  exactly  understand  how^  he  ccnild 
take  personal  charge  of  it  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  handling  of 
the  address  that  the  President  delivered  to  the  Senate  a  week  or 

10  days  ago  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnoghue.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  remember  anything  about 
it,  except  what  I  saw  in  the  newspapers. 
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Mr.  Bexnet.  That  was  not  printed  while  you  were  in  charge? 

Mr.  O'DoNNooiiuE.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  This  memoranda  that  Eichhorn  made  for  Mr.  Sills* 
has  that  gone  with  the  other  records  that  Haines  and  Ridings  called 
for? 

Mr.  O'DoNNoouuE.  That  was  the  only  record  that  I  have  refer- 
ence to. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  the  record  that  is  gone? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGHUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  is  a  complete  record,  because  it  contains  the 
numbers  of  the  takes  and  the  numbers  of  the  folios  in  each  take  and 
the  slug  number  of  the  folio  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNOGiiuE.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  stand  aside. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Just  how  we  can  get  that  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I 
feel  very  certain  that  with  the  information  we  now  have  we  can  get  it 
before  morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Hooper  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  H.  HOOPER— Continued. 

Mr.  AVhipple.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  if  anyone,  on  December  18, 
19,  or  20,  made  any  inquiries  of  you  as  to  whether  they  could  get  anj' 
copy  of  or  information  about  this  speech  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Has  anybody? 

Mr.  Hooper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Ever? 

Mr.  Hooper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AVhipple.  No  one  ever  tries  to  get  anything  there,  as  far  as 
you  know  i 

Mr.  Hooper.  They  have  never  from  me,  nor  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Thev  are  always  proof  against  any  even  inquiries 
being  made  whether  they  can  get  some  inside  information  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  really  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  never  been  approached  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  'W^'hipple.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  men  who  have? 

Mr.  Hooper.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bexnei'.  a  man,  in  order  to  get  into  those  rooms  up  there  at 
night,  would  have  to  be  known,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Yes,  sir.  The  watchman  would  hold  him  up.  He 
could  not  get  by,  unless  he  were  known  to  be  an  employee  of  the 

office. 

Mr.  liENNET.  Unless  he  was  identified  in  some  way? 

Mr.  Hooper.  At  least,  I  have  seen  that  done.  He  might  get  by  the 
watchman  without  being  seen ;  but  it  is  the  watchman's  duty  not  to  let 
anyone  in  unless  he  is  an  employee. 

ilr.  Bennet.  There  is  a  watchman  down  at  the  front  entrance 
Avhose  duty  it  is  to  ask  any  person  who  comes  in  at  night  who  he  is. 
what  his  business  is,  and  whom  he  wishes  to  see  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Unless  he  Imows  him.    That  is  their  duty. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  is  your  information? 

Mr.  Hooper.  That  is  my  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  There  is  more  than  one  watchman  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  Yes;  there  is  a  watchman  at  every  door,  at  all  en- 
trances, day  and  night. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  suggest  to  these  Printing  House  employees 
that  they  come  to-morrow  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  and  bring  all  the 
records  that  you  gentlemen  have? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  at  recess,  then,  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  February  9, 1917,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Rules, 
WasTiingtoUf  D,  C,  Friday,  February  9,  1917. 

The  committee  met  at  10.15  oVlock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Hemy 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chipman. 

TESTIMOISTT  OF  MB.  GEOBOE  BOWIE  CHIPMAIT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  Mr.  Chipman  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  George  Bowie  Chipman. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  residence  and  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Broker,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  live  in  Washington,  and  have  for  some 
years? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  was  born  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  a  broker  i 

Mr.  Chipman.  About  25  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  firm  ?     What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  ChiiPMAN.  Harriman  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  are  its  members  i 

Mr.  Chipman.  Joseph  W.  Harriman  and  Ohver  Harriman. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  not  a  member  of  the  firm  i 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wliat  liave  vou  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  represent  them  in  Washingtoji. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  the  firm's  main  oflice  is  in  New  York  Citv? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  this  is  a  branch  office  here  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  Have  you  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange? 

Mr.  Chipman.  The  firm  has. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean  the  firm? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  holds  it  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Joseph  W.  Harriman. 

Mr.  W^HiPPLE.  How  long  have  you  been  their  representative  or 
branch  house  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  think  about  eight  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  large  an  orgamzation  have  you  in  your  estab- 
lishment, speaking  generaSy  ? 
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Mr.  Chipman.  We  have  about  8  or  10  employees. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  more  than  one  telegrapher  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Well,  only  one  on  our  main  line  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  are  your  communications  between  the  main 
house  in  New  York  and  your  branch  office  here  sent  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  We  have  a  private  wire  from  our  office  in  New  York 
to  this  office  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  your  house  w^hat  is  spoken  of  generally  as  a 
leased-wire  house  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  else  do  they  have  branches  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Thev  have  a  branch  at  Detroit,  an  office  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  we  have  a  branch  office  at  the  Biltmore  Hoteh 

Sir.  Whipple.  And  you  do  not  have  what  are  called  correspond- 
ents ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  do  that  class  of  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  business  that 
you  do  here  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  A  commission  business,  investing:  both  investing 
and  speculating. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  carry  marginal  accounts  as  weU,  so  called  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Speaking  generally,  about  how  many  customers  do 
you  have,  merely  to  get  at  the  amount  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  WeU,  I  should  say  we  have  about  600  accounts. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  receive  their  orders  here  and  telegraph 
them  over  a  private  wire  to  New  York  and  they  are  filled  on  tne 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  arrangement  here  in  Washington  for 

?rompt  and  early  information  as  to  the  happening  of  events  in 
Washington  that  may  affect  the  stock  market? 

Mr.  (Shpman.  You  mean  by  that  the  employment  of  newspaper 
men? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Chipman.  WeU,  1  would  like  to  answer  that  in  my  own  way, 
in  tliis  way:  Of  course,  I  have  hved  in  Washington  since  I  was  born, 
and  I  know  a  great  many  people  here.  We  have  no  newspaper  men 
that  we  employ.  About  1914  we  discontinued  the  employment  of 
any  newspaper  men  or  anyone  else  for  the  collecting  of  data  on 
news.  We  found  that  it  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and,  furthermore, 
I  found  in  my  association  with  newspaper  men,  knowing  them  as 
well  as  I  do,  and  so  generally  that  I  have  always  found  that  I  could 
call  them  up  and  ask  them  most  anything  I  wanted  to,  and  most 
generally  they  frankly  told  me;  and  1  generally  get  what  I  want  in 
the  way  of  the  denial  of  this  or  that  rumor  or  whether  such  and  such 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  or  is  to  be  introduced,  or  gossip  on  it,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  such  as  they  had.  We  do  not  employ  anyone 
whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  did  prior  to  1914? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  there  a  certain  number  of  newspaper  men  whom 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  up  if  you  do  want  iiuormation? 
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Mr.  ChipM4N.  No;  no  particular  person.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr. 
Whipple,  I  have  found  in  my  experience  in  Washington  that  it  is 
very  easy,  when  you  know  newspaper  men  as  you  might  know  other 
men  in  other  lines  of  work,  you  can  discuss  matters  with  them,  and 
they  are  always  very  frank  with  you;  that  if  you  do  not  pay  them 
or  have  any  secret  connection  that  you  get  better  results  and  you 
have  the  entree  to  their  offices,  and  it  reUeves  you  from  any  embar- 
rassment whatever.  That  is  the  attitude  of  our  firm  in  the  matter. 
That  is  what  we  have  done.  The  result  is  that  we  have  always 
found  it  very  satisfactory.  I  found  that  the  gossip  that  we  had  to 
pay  for  was  never  worth  paying  for. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  nave  on  your  list  of  customers  Government 
officials  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  We  have  no  important  ones,  that  I  know  of.  That 
is,  I  have  looked  over  our  Ust  of  customers  and  there  may  be  Govern- 
ment employees,  clerks,  minor  clerks  of  that  kind,  but  no  official, 
no  important  officials,  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  be  willing  to  submit  a  list  of  your  cus- 
tomers under  the  seal  of  confidence  to  the  committee,  for  examination 
by  the  committee  exclusively? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Why,  certamly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  list  to  be  returned  to  you  and  no  copy  to 
be  taken  unless  certain  names  were  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
be  made  pubUc  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  the 
accoimts  are  kept  in  the  New  York  office.  We  do  not  keep  ledger 
accounts  here.  Therefore,  as  we  come  under  the  direction  of  your 
committee  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  I  would  rather  that  Harriman  & 
Co.  in  New  York  give  you  that  data  because  they  have  the  original 
books  of  entry.     That  will  appear  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  They  will  have  the  names  in  the  Washington  office  i 

Mr.  Chipman.  They  will  furnish  you  the  names  the- same  as  every 
other  brokerage  house  has,  and  if  they  do  not  understand  it,  I  will 
instruct  them  as  to  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  leased  wire  houses  who  are  correspondents 
keep  the  names  of  their  own  customers  and  those  names  are  all  in 
your  New  York  office  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  do  not  merely  telegraph  them  to  buy  for 
your  account,  but  you  telegi'aph  the  order  with  the  name  or  number 
of  the  customer? 

Mr.  Chipman.  We  do  not  keep  any  numbei-s  in  our  office.  Our 
accounts  are  all  in  the  name  of  the  person  who  opens  the  account 
originally.  We  have  a  sample  of  his  signature,  his  address,  and  who 
he  was  introduced  by.  The  result  is  that  when  we  receive  an  order 
to  purchase  or  sell,  the  order  is  telegraphed  to  our  New  York  office 
by  this  office,  and  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  purchaser  or 
seller  is  also  telegraphed  and  recorded  in  the  New  York  office  and 
kept  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  they  the  true  names  of  real  persons? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Thej^  are,  as  far  as  I  know.  But  if  there  should  be 
an  account  that  was  not  in  the  true  name,  it  should  not  be  in  the 
office. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  In  other  words,  you  can  guarantee,  :.«>  far  as  you 
know,  that  the  names  are  the  correct  names  of  the  ivdiriduals? 

Mr.  Chipmax.  I  think  I  can,  hecause  we  are  very  particular  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  May  I  suggest  that  unless  the  New  York  oflSce  keeps 
a  separate  Ust  of  their  Washington  accounts  it  would  simplify  it  very 
mucn  if  ive  could  have  the  Washington  list,  because  there  are  several 
thousand,  I  understand. 

Mr.  CiuPMAN.  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion,  hecause  I  think 
that  is  all  you  want.     I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  CiiiPMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because,  for  the  purposes  of  this  committee,  the 
W^ashington  list  would  be  the  one  as  to  which  they  would  have  the 
paramount  duty  to  make  an  examination,  and  if  that  list  has  not 
already  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Harriman  &  Co.,  or  even  if  it  has, 
if  you  could  give  us  the  separate  list,  without  too  much  trouble,  I 
think  the  committee  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Chipmax.  Certainly;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lexroot.  Suppose  you  send  it  to  Harriman  &  (\>.,  so  that  we 
can  examme  it  up  there. 

Mr.  Chipmax.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  feel  a  hesitation  about  taking  that  responsi- 
bility, Mr.  CTiipman,  vou  can  wire  it  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Chipmax.  Well,  while  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  firm,  at  the 
same  time  those  matters  are  more  or  less  left  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  direct  your  attention  to  the  20th  of  December 
last,  and  a  couple  of  days  prior  thereto.  Was  the  fact  at  aiD^'-  time 
called  to  your  attention  eitner  that  the  President  was  about  to  send 
a  note  to  the  belligerents  and  neutrals  or  that  he  had  sent  it  ? 

Mr.  Chipmax.  "ies,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  first  heard  on 
that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Chipmax.  The  other  day  when  you  first  asked  me  to  appear 
here  I  had  not  looked — that  is,  Mr.  Withington  had  called  me  up  on 
the  telephone  before — I  had  not  looked  at  the  odd  gossip;  that  is, 
the  orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  stock  and  messages  that  were 
received.  So  the  other  day  when  I  came  up  here  I  thought  I  would 
look  and  see  what  had  been  done  at  that  time.  I  find  these  two  mes- 
sages, that  of  the  20th  of  December,  at  1 2  minutes  past  1 , 1  have  here, 
and  it  reads  as  follows : 

Have  you  heard  anything  about  the  Govenunent  to  issue  this  afternoon  a  statement 
regarding  economic  conditions  of  Europe? 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  from  your  firm  in  New  York  to  your 
branch  office '( 

Mr.  Chipman.  That  was  signed  J.  L.  L.  That  is,  J.  L.  Livermore, 
a  customer  of  the  New  York  office,  or  a  cUent  of  the  New  York  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see. 

Mr.  Chipman.  And  I  said 

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  That  was  sent  at  what  time? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  received  it  at  12  minutes  past  1. 

Mr.  Harrison.  When  was  it  sent  ?  Can  vou  tell  us  from  the  mes- 
sage? 
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Mr.  Chipman.  Well,  it  must  have  taken  possibly  a  minute  to  trans- 
mit, but  not  more  than  a  minute.  My  telegraph  operator  is  a  lady 
that  I  have  had  since  I  was  20  years  old,  and  sjie  knows  me  so  very 
well  that  many  times  I  do  not  dictate  messages,  and  so  I  asked  her 
what  I  said  at  that  time,  and,  to  the  best  of  Tier  recollection,  I  said 
*'No.  Have  you?"  My  answer  to  him  was,  "No.  Have  you?" 
because  I  find  this  message  which  says: 

Yes.  Understand  Government  to  issue  statement  regarding  economic  conditions 
of  Europe,  also  regarding  prospects  of  peace.  This  comes  from  Chicago  source.  J.  L. 
L.  1.20  p.  m. 

yVnd  on  tlie  back  of  it  I  do  find  that  I  wrote  an  answer  in  which  I 
said  : 

J.  L.  L.    I  think  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Whipple*,  is  that  that  day  was  a  very 
bad  day  in  the  market,  and  I  was  awiullv  busy  with  routine  matters 
in  the  office;  and  we  got  those  sort  of  thmgs  and  I  did  not  even  caD 
up  newspaper  men  or  anybody  to  find  out.  I  just  merely  said 
**There  is  nothing  in  it,''  because  I  was  too  busy  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  up  to  this  hour  of  the  day  you  had  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility, without  inquiring  of  anybody,  to  telegraph  back  to  your 
New^  York  office  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  ? 

Mr.  CiiiPMAN.  Yes.  You  see,  that  was  to  a  client  of  the  New 
York  office,  and  w^e  get  messages  of  that  character.  The  firm  had  not 
interested  itself  in  the  matter,  and,  as  I  stated,  I  was-  extremely 
busy  on  routine  matters  in  the  office,  seeing  that  the  margin  accounts 
were  in  proper  condition,  so  T  said,  ''There  is  nothing  in  it"  at  that 
tune. 

I  remember  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  that  day,  about  that  time,  reported 
that  tliere  was  nothing — that  the  President  was  not  going  to  issue 
any  peace  note,  and  I  probably  took  that  also  as  verification  of  my 
own  personal  ideas  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  get  the  Dow-Jones  dispatch  ( 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir.  We  did.  We  got  that  and  it  was  posted 
on  our  bulletin  board. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  we  better  have  these  papers  marked  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WmppLE.  The  first  will  be  number  1 ,  the  second  will  bo  num- 
ber 2,  and  the  back  of  the  second  will  be  number  3. 

(The  papers  referred  to  were  marked  Exhibits  Chipman  No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  No.  3.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  did  you  hear  anything  more,  or  make  further 
investigation  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes.  There  was  constant  pressure  all  day  long 
by  nearly  everyone  who  came  into  our  office.  That  is,  when  I  say 
everyone,  I  mean  to  say  nearly  everyone  seemed  to  have  more  or 
less  of  a  rumor  that  the  President  was  going  to  do  something,  and  I 
was  constantly  being  asked  if  this  was  true. 

So  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  it  might  liave  been  even 
after  3  o'clock — I  really  was  not  interested  in  the  matter;  I  was  in- 
terested more  in  our  business  than  I  was  in  getting  this  data — I 
called  Mr.  Connolly  on  the  teleplume  and  asked  him  if  he  had  heard 
anything  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  F.  A.  Connolly,  who  has  testified  ? 
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Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Connolly  used  to  be  with  me  at  one 
time.  He  told  me  yes,  that  he  had  heard  that  such  a  note  was  going 
to  be  issued  that  afternoon,  and  that  he  would  tell  me  about  it  but 
that  he  did  not  want  to  talk  with  me  on  the  telephone.  I  said, 
"Well,  I  have  not  time  to  come  out  of  the  office."  It  was  late  any- 
way, and  I  thanked  him  very  much  for  telling  me  what  he  knew  about 
it,  and  then  I  sent  a  message  to  New  York  some  time  about  that  time 
stating  that,  '*  Yes,  I  was  now  informed  that  the  President  was  going 
to  issue  a  note  on  the  rights  of  neutrals.*'  I  think  that  is  the  way  1 
put  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  but  the  firm  has  turned  tiiat  copy  over  to  you, 
or  at  least  it  awaits  your  pleasure  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  it  will  be  given  to  the  committee  in  accord- 
ance with  our  request  made  there  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Whipple.  You  have  given  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  Chipmax.  Yes,  sir.  Tne  reason  my  mind  was  been  refreshed 
on  it  is  because  I  asked  if  they  had  sucn  a  message  and  they  said 
yes,  they  had  this  one  message,  which  was  addressed  to  the  firm, 
m  which  I  said  that  the  Prcsiaent  was  going  to  issue  a  note  on  the 
rights  of  neutrals. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that,  you  think,  was  about  3  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes;  it  was  about  that  time.  It  might  have  been 
later. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Speaking  broadly,  how  did  your  customers  stand 
at  that  time  i     Were  they  long  of  stocks  or  short  of  stocks  ? 

Mr.  (^hipman.  W^ell,  I  think  they  were  mostly  long. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  many  customers  who  made  short 
sales  ? 

Mr.  Chipmax.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  you  state  rougldy  the  comparison,  the  pro- 
portion, at  least,  of  your  customers  that  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
short  sales  as  comoared  with  the  total  number  ? 

Mr.  Chipmax.  On,  I  should  not  think  it  would  average  as  much 
as  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  WHIPPLE.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way  whether  there  was 
any  unusual  number  of  short  sales;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  a 
good  deal  or  an  unusual  amount  of  short  seUing  in  your  office  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday? 

Mr.  C/HIPMax.  No.  I  think  that  during  those  three  days,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  I  think  there  was  very  little  short. 
Wednesday  was  the  day  of  the  break.  That  was  the  day  the  note 
was  issued. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  it  was  issued  Thursday. 

Mr.  C'HIPMAX.  I  mean  it  was  issued  at  5  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  think  there  was  more  or  less  buying  in  the  office 
and  covering  of  short  contracts  Monday  and  't'uesday,  and  on 
Wednesday  there  was  quite  a  little  selling  and  quite  a  lot  of  lic[ui- 
dation  of  accounts.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  short  seUmg. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  this  particular  case  we  were  more  long 
than  short,  and  the  result  is  that  I  think  there  was  a  jgood  deal  oi 
selling,  but  selling  from  necessity  and  from  a  desire  to  liquidate. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  stated  what  the  reason  was  for  the 
seUing  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  based,  do  you  think,  on  this  statement 
which  apparently  had  its  origin  in  Chicago — I  mean  as  it  first  came 
to  you — that  the  President  was  to  issue  a  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  did  not  get  your  question. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Read  the  question. 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  (^hipman.  You  mean  selling  in  our  office? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

ilr.  Chipman.  No;  I  do  not  believe  so,  because  I  do  not  believe 
those  dispatches  were  known  to  a  single  person  in  our  office  outside  of 
my  operator  and  myself. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  about  2  o'clock  you  got  the  Dow-.Jones  report 
that  the  selling  in  New  York 

Mr.  Chipman  (interposing).  I  think  it  was  about  1  oVlock. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  think  it  was  about  1  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  think  it  was  a  few  minutes  past  1.  I  think  that 
was  the  Dow-Jones  report. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  it  did  not  come  out  until  2.05,  in  which 
they  said  that  the  renewed  selling  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  informa- 
tion from  private  wires  from  brokers  and  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
firmed in  administration  circles.     Is  that  the  one  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  In  going  over  these  things,  when  the  news  had  come 
out,  I  naturally  felt  more  or  less  embarrassed  at  mv  position  in  the 
matter,  so  I  looked  for  sympathy  to  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  taking  up 
their  dispatch.  There  was  a  dispatch  at  12.30  in  which  they  stated 
that  the  President  was  not  going  to  issue  a  peace  note,  and  my 
impression  is  that  it  was  about  5  minutes  past  1 ,  I  think  that  was 
the  time,  T  saw  the  dispatch  when  they  said  that  the  seUing  was 
coming  from  Washington  brokers'  houses  and  that  that  selling  was 
due  to  the  rumor  that  the  President  was  going  to  issue  a  peace  note. 
Now,  that  is  my  impression  of  it,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  you  readily  secure  and  send  up  to  us  this 
message  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Oh,  we  never  keep  those  things.  They  are  thrown 
away  every  day.  They  are  not  important.  They  have  no  value  at 
all.     Of  coui*se,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  that  is  a  little  earher  than  what  we  have 
already  had. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  thought  the  first  thing  that'  Dow,  Jones  &  Co. 
put  (mt  was  about  2.05  ^ 

Mr.  Chipman.  WoU,  that  may  be  correct. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  record  shows  that  they  sent  an  inquiry  earlier. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  yes;  but  what  they  put  out  to  the  newspapers 
was  2.05. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  is  rather  similar  to  the  one  you  thought  was  put 
out  at  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Chipman.  If  a  man  ever  speculated  on  those  sort  of  dispatches 
he  would  not  last  long. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  there  any  go^^sip  in  your  office  that  moniii  g 
about  the  probable  issuance  of  a  note  from  the  \Vhite  House  or  the 
State  Department? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Well,  the  first  ir.dication  I  had  of  it  was  in  this 
dispatch. 

Mr.  Campbell.  From  Xew  York  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes.  Ard  from  that  time  on  I  had  a  great  many-  - 
oh,  I  do  not  mean  a  great  many,  but  I  mean  I  ha<i  quite  a  few 
jxjople  say  that  it  was  rumored  arourd  ard  this  rumor  was  in  Wash- 
ington and  lots  of  people  had  it  and  that  Mr.  Connolly  had  it  ard 
his  office  had  it,  and  that  rumor  kept  comirg  in.  You  ki  ow,  they  go 
from  one  office  to  another,  a  certani  class  of  spe<  ulators  that  sort  of 
float  around. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  you,  as  a  broker,  feel  that  there  was  some- 
thing influencing  the  market  ( 

Mr.  Chipman.  Oh,  yes.  In  all  my  years  of  experience  in  the 
business  I  liave  never  known  the  market  yet  to  not  discount  and 
always  sliow  that  something  was  happening. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  something  showed  that  someboiiv  was  oper- 
ating on  the  theory  or  tlie  information  that  something  was  going  to 
happen.     Is  that  tlie  way  the  market  appeared  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes.  1  will  give  you  my  idea  of  just  what  happenecl 
that  day,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chipman.  But  it  is  only  mv  idea.  You  see,  this  n;essage  went 
out  from  Mr.  Connolly's  office,  but  in  what  form  I  do  not  know,  ami 
then  to  CTiicago.  Now,  those  houses  represent  certain  wire  systo.ns 
running  to  .SO  or  40  offices  or  hous(»s.  Xow,  each  office  has  any- 
where from  800  to  400  accounts  and  they  get  a  great  many  other 
people  who  are  trading  in  other  houses  in  the  same  town  or  ''ity. 
So  it  is  just  exactly  like  a  spider  web.  If  you  touch  one  point  of  it 
the  whole  web  vil)rates.  The  result  was  that  immediately  selling 
orders  started  from  these  difl'erent  houses.  A  man,  a  total  stranger 
to  me  on  this  point,  came  to  me  and  said  he  was  from  Chark»st<>n. 
S.  C,  and  said  he  had  an  office  there,  and  that  Mr.  Rod  M(*Kinn<>n. 
I  think,  of  the  firm  that  was  mentioned-  — 

Mr. 'Bennet  (interposing).  Thom])son  &  McKiimon  ( 

Mr.  Chipman  (continuing).  J-'aid,  "Get  out  of  the  market."  That 
was  the  2()th.  **Get  out  of  the  market.  Can  say  no  more.*'  Xow, 
those  are  the  dispatches  that  always  break  people  in  the  stock 
market.  I  mean  to  say  traders  and  that  class  of  )UH)pU* — that  cla.<s 
of  traders.  The  result  is  that  they  all  immediately  rush  their  orders 
to  sell.  Xow,  these  orders  all  converged  and  came  to  Button  &  Co., 
and  these  different  wire  houses  in  Xew  York,  and  had  to  pass  through 
this  neck  of  the  funnel  into  the  stock  exchange,  and,  of  course,  the 
impression  was  immediately  gotten  that  Washington  was  selling. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  Cincinnati,  ('hicago,  Boston,  New 
York,  San  PVancisco,  and  every  city  in  the  country  almost,  which 
this  web  touched.  It  was  coming  because  evidently  llutton  &Vo. 
had  this  information  first — or,  that  is,  their  connections  had  it  first, 
and  it  was  going  through  the  neck  of  the  funnel  and  pouring  in,^  and 
there  was  tnis  old  saying  that  is  absolutely  worn  out,  that  '*Wash- 
ington  is  selling.''     Why,  there  is  not  enough  business  in  Washingt<in 
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really  to  keep  two  offices  busy,  and  there  has  not  been  for  years.  It  is 
all  small  business,  and  that  is  the  whole  thing;  but  whenever  any- 
thing happens  it  is  ** Washington  is  selling/'  It  is  very  impressive, 
and  the  traders  use  it  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  to  scatter  the  other 
traders. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  a  bear  act  i 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes.  They  think  that  it  is  something  very  serious 
when  '* Washington  is  selling,'*  but  there  is  nothing  to  it  at  all.  It 
is  perfect  nonsense.  But  that  is  just  what  happened  through  these 
hundreds  of  offices  and  hundreds  of  accounts  running  from  li\  20, 
to  1,000  shares.  These  people  were  told  to  get  out  of  the  market 
and  they  got  out,  and  a  lot  of  them  went  short,  and  it  all  came  down 
to  the  necx  of  the  funnel  where  the  orders  had  to  go. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  telegram  that  you  spoke 
of  from  McKinnon,  *'Get  out  of  the  market  T' 

Mr.  CaiPMAN.  No,  I  have  not.  I  know  Mr.  McKiimon  very 
slightl}'.  That  is,  I  met  him  some  years  ago.  This  man  who  came 
in  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me.  T  do  not  know  his  name.  I  do  not 
even  know  his  name  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  think  McKinnon  has  ever  given  us  that. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  do  not  know  that  he  even  sent  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  on  the  20th?  What  was  the  effect  on 
the  market  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  day  before  (  Was  or  was  not 
there  a  nervous  condition  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes.  The  market  had  been  more  or  less  nervous 
and  we  had  had  a  very  severe  break,  and  a  great  many  men  who 
seriously  look  at  the  stock  market  felt  that  the  prices  had  declined 
to  a  level  where  it  would  be  profitable  to  start  mvestment  buying. 
That  was  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  there  had  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  buying  by  men  who  seroiusly  look  at  the  business.  And 
then  even  on  Wednesday  morning  up  until  about  noontime  the 
market  was  very  quiet  and  very  steady.  It  was  not  nervous.  It 
was  not  nervous  such  as  we  always  get  after  a  break,  but  it  had  a 
very  good  foundation  to  it  and  there  were  very  good  buying  orders 
throughout  the  market. 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  Monday  morning  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  I  am  speaking 
of  those  three  days.  Wednesday,  particularly,  I  was  watching  the 
market.  I  think  this  market  only  started  to  break  about  noon, 
about  12  o'clock — between  12  and  1  o'clock — and  of  course  it  went 
very  fast. 

Jir.  Campbell.  Now,  did  you  have  or  hear  any  such  information 
around  your  office  as  this: 

« 

We  are  confidentially  informed  that  a  highly  important  mesaage  to  all  belligerents 
and  neutrals  has  been  issued  from  Washington,  interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  bel- 
ligerents in  behalf  of  peace  but  as  opportunity  to  put  American  demands  on  record 
to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace  ana  warning  that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  fur- 
ther encroached  upon.  FuU  text  to  be  given  out  to-night  and  will  be  looked  upon 
as  move  of  great  moment. 

Mr.  Chipman.  No;  I  did  not  hear  a  word  about  that. 
Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  been  writing  stock  flashes  or  messages 
from  Washington  for  probably  20  years  ? 
Mr.  Chipman.  We  ao  not  use  flashes. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  or  information  ? 
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Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Was  there  any^thing  in  the  atmosphere  of  Wash- 
ington and  around  brokers'  omces  on  that  day  that  would  have 
enabled  you  to  frame  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  CmPMAN.  No,  sir,  not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  think  I  coiild 
have  framed  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  From  the  information  that  was  floating  about? 

Mr.  CmPMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Just  one  or  two  questions.  You  said  your  ledger 
accounts  were  kept  in  New  York.  Is  that  the  ledger  account  of 
individual  customers  or  accounts  with  your  office  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No;  individual  customers. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  keep  an  account  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Only  a  memorandum  account,  and  I  could  tell  you 
what  the  accoimt  was  to-day,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  what  the 
account  was  on  December  20. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  could  not  go  back  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  sir;  the  accx)unt  was  changed  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  We  will  have  to  look  to  the  New  York  office  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  the  true  accoimt. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  the  address  of  this  man  J.  L.  Livennoref 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  can  reach  him  through  Harriman  &  Co.  I  do 
not  know  his  address. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  way  that 
orders  in  your  judgment  came  in  on  December  20  as  a  residt  of  the 
information  that  went  out  from  Connolly  to  Button.  Is  it  not  true 
also  that  those  orders  would  come  in  not  only  through  Button  &  Co. 
but  through  the  other  brokerage  houses,  coming  by  reason  of  people 
who  had  brokerage  accounts  m  other  cities  and  offices  other  than 
Button's  and  who  got  the  information  in  one  of  Button's  branches 
and  for  some  reason  or  another  passed  it  on  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes.  You  see,  I  have  not  read  the  testimony  very 
carefully,  but  I  heard  the  names  of  the  firms.  Button  &  Co.,  Clement, 
Curtis  &  Co.,  I  believe,  have  been  mentioned,  and  McBannon.  Now, 
I  think  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  were  at  one  time  the  Chicago  corre- 
spondents for  Button. 

Mr.  Bennet.  They  are  yet. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Well,  they  have  a  system  of  wires  that  runs  across 
the  continent,  and  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  are  in  on  that  wire  in  some 
way.  I  do  not  know  in  what  connection.  I  represented  Button 
&  Co.  at  one  time  in  Washington.  Rod  McKinnon  was  a  member 
of  the  finn  of  Logan  &  Bryan  a  number  of  years  ago,  an  extremely 
nice  man.  I  think  he  had  some  connection  with  them  at  that  time, 
or  at  least  they  knew  each  other.  So  you  can  see  that  even  one 
house  could  not  execute  all  those  orders  pouring  in  at  the  same 
time,  and  even  if  Button  was  getting  them  he  would  have  to  give 
them  to  other  houses.  Be  woi3d  say,  ^' J.  L.  Smith  &  Co.,  sell  100 
shares,  sell  200  shares,  sell  50  shares,"  and  so  on.  After  a  while 
they  would  say,  "What  are  you  selling  all  this  stock  for?  What 
do  you  know?"  Then  they  would  tell  them  and  the  other  people 
would  take  it  and  pass  it  on  and  it  all  piles  into  the  neck  of  the 
funnel. 
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Mr.  Bbnnbt.  So  that  this  message  that  went  from'  the  Connolly 
office  to  Hutton  had  really  started  the  general  selling  avalanche? 
The  message  that  went  from  Connolly's  office  to  Hutton  started  the 
selling  avalanche  all  over  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes;  imdoubtedly. 

Mr.  Bennbt.  Now,  you  said  in  your  testimony  that  it  was  a  busy- 
day  and  you  answered  that  first  wire  in  substance,  "Nothing  doing." 
That  you  did  not  even  take  ^he  time  to  call  up  any  newspaper  men  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennbt.  Now,  if  you  had  taken  that  thing  a  little  more 
seriously  and  it  had  not  been  such  a  busy  day  in  the  office  and  you 
had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  calling  up  newspaper  men,  what  news- 
paper men  would  you  have  called  up  ? 

Mr.  Chjpman.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  might  have  called  up  a  half 
a  dozen. 

Mr.  Bennbt.  Just  name  the  half  a  dozen  that  you  might  have 
called  up. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  unfair  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Bennbt.  Well,  I  want  to  ask  you  later  what  newspaper  men 
had  any  connection 

Mr.  Chipman  (mterposing).  I  told  you  that  no  newspaper  man  had 
any  connection  with  us.  If  I  had  known  you  I  mignt  have  called 
you  up. 

Mr.  Bennbt.  I  am  not  a  newspaper  man. 

Mr.  Chipman.  But  if  I  had  mentioned  you  it  would  appear  that  I 
had  a  connection,  which  is  not  so  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennbt.  Well,  if  my  relations  with  your  house  had  been  such 
that  you  felt  at  hberty  to  call  me  up  at  the  House  of  Representatives, 
you  could  tell  me  that.     There  is  nothing  criminal  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Bennet,  just  what  is  the  question  you  are 
asking  ? 

Mr.  Bennbt.  Read  the  question. 

(The  stenographer  read  the  question  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Bennbt.  Just  name  the  half  a  dozen  that  you  might  have  called  up. 

Mr.  Chipman.  No;  I  will  not  do  that,  because  I  will  not  hurt  any- 
body's name  or  reputation  on  a  hearsay  proposition. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  is  a  hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Absolutely;  and  I  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Bennbt.  You  said  you  might  have  called  up  any  one  of  half 
a  dozen  newspaper  men. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Why,  certainly.  1  might  have  called  you  up  if  I 
had  wanted  something. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  sir.  As  I  said  in  my  previous  testimony,  I  have 
lived  in  Washington  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  know  a  great  many 
people,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  "to  call  them  up  and  ask  them, 
"Did  you  hear  anything  about  so-and-so,  or  things  of  that  sort?" 
i«rhieh  I  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  do.  There  is  nothing  shameful 
about  our  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  did  you,  in  fact  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  call  up  a  single  person. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  On  similar  occasions,  when  you  wanted  information 
as  to  what  was  going  on  in  Washington,  what  newspaper  men  have 
you  called  up  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Well,  I  knew  Mr.  Price  very  well.  I  used  to  go  fish- 
ing with  Mr.  Price,  and  things  of  that  sort.  He  was  not  in  our  em- 
ploy. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  still  kent  up  the  fishing  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No  ;  I  have  not  gone  nshinc  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  was  just  a  bad  ioke;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Chipman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  ne  has  testified  here,  I  will 
say  that  if  I  had  wanted  to  know  anything  I  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  call  him  up  and  he  would  always  tell  me  what  he  knew. 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Price,  what  other  newspaper  men  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Oh,  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  you  said  you  might  have  caUed  up  any  one  ()f 
five  or  six  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes;  but  I  will  not  testify  to  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  other  words,  you  decline  to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Because  I  have  no  idea  whom  I  would  have  called  up. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Chipman.  No;  I  wUl  not  say  yes  or  no,  even. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  decline  to  give  the  coinmittee  the  information? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  do  not  decline  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Well,  for  instance,  I  am  an  associate  member  of  the 
Press  Club.  I  might  have  met  a  half  a  dozen  men  in  there  at  lunch, 
and  to  ask  me  now  to  mention  their  names  here  would  be  to  puh- 
licly 

Mr.  Bennet  (interposing).  You  are  not  being  frank  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Oh,  yes:  I  am  now,  and  you  are  asking  me  an  em- 
barrassing question,  which  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Your  testimony  is  that  if  you  had  not  been  so  busy 
and  had  given  the  matter  more  thought  that  you  might  have  called 
up  anv  one  of  five  or  six  newspaper  men.  Now,  I  am  asking  vou  to 
give  tne  names  of  those  newspaper  men  that  you  might  have  called  up. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then  it  is  your  testimony  that  you  had  no  newspaper 
men  in  mind  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  had  not  any  newspaper  men  in  mind. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  there  five  or  six  newspaper  men,  any  one  of 
whom  vou  might  have  caUed  up  and  gotten  that  information  from  i 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  have  or  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  previous  testimony  that 
if  it  had  not  been  such  a  busy  day  and  you  had  given  more  attention 
to  it,  that  there  were  five  or  six  newspaper  men,  any  one  of  whom 
you  could  have  called  up  ? 

Mr.  C'hipman.  I  mean  if  I  had  wanted  to  find  out  this  information, 
if  I  had  not  been  so  busy,  I  might  have  called  up  any  number  of  people 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Bennet.  We  are  not  talking  about  people  in  Washington.  We 
are  talking  about  newspaper  correspondents  who  have  the  privilege 
of  the  press  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Mr.  Chipman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  called  up  any.  I 
might  have  called  up  brokers  first. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  members  of  the  House  press  gallery  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  guess  I  know  a  good  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Wdl,  who  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  That  is  perfectlv  absurd  to  ask  me  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  is  not  absurd  at  all.  Name  those  that  you  can 
recall. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Well,  you  will  have  to  give  me  a  list  of  the  Press 
Association. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  I  call  the  names  over  of  the  Press  Association,  you 
could  recognize  the  men  that  you  knew  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  tliink  so. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  without  that  list  you  could  not  give  a  complete 
and  accurate  list  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Why,  of  course,  I  could  not.  I  do  not  even  know 
who  belongs  to  the  press  gallery  and  who  does  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  there  is  some  reason  for  not  giving  it  at  this 
time,  if  you  could  not  give  a  complete  list. 

Mr.  Chipman.  WeU,  there  is  no  reason  at  aU.  You  ask  me  how  I 
know,  and  I  will  teU  you.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  teU  who  I  know 
in  the  press  gallery. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Tiiat  is  enough  answer  at  this  time.  You  do  not  in- 
tend to  leave  Washington,  do  you  ?    We  can  get  you  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  can  get  me  aU  the  time. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  aU  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you,  by  the  expression  that  there  were  perhaps 
a  half  a  dozen  men  that  "  I  might  have  called  up,"  mean  to  leave  tne 
impression  that  if  you  had  called  them  up  you  could  have  gotten  the 
information  from  tliem,  that  your  relations  with  them  were  such  that 
you  could  have  gotten  such  information  ?  Just  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "might"  as  you  used  it? 

Ml".  Chipman.  i  ou  see  I  have  tried  to  be  as  frank  as  possible  in  mv 
testimony  to-day  and  answer  your  questions  generally  as  I  could, 
and  when  I  stated  that  there  might  have  been  a  half  a  dozen  4nen  that 
I  might  have  called  up,  that  there  could  have  been  men  that  I  could 
caU  up,  and  things  of  that  sort,  I  implied  by  that  just  what  I  said, 
and  that  is,  that  if  I  had  seen  a  newspaper  man  in  the  room  here,  or 
if  I  had  thought,  I  might  have  called  anyone  I  know  and  said,  '*So 
and  so,  do  you  know  anything  about  it?"  And  they  might  have 
given  it  to  me  or  they  might  not;  they  might  have  known  it  or  they 
might  not  have  known  it.  I  never  ask  the  confidence  of  any  news- 
paper man.  We  have  no  newspaper  men  in  any  connection  with  us, 
whatever,  and  what  they  would  give  us  would  be  voluntary. 

Mr.  Garrett.  If  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  I  think  the  im- 
portance of  the  Une  of  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Bennet  might  turn  upon 
the  meaning  that  you  attributed  to  the  word  '*  might,"  and  I  think 
what  the  committee  is  interested  in  knowing  is  whether  the  word 
'* might"  as  you  used  it  was  to  indicate  that  there  were  relations 
between  you  and  the  newspaper  men  so  that  they  were  under  obli- 
gations to  you  to  supply  iniormation. 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  obligation.  There  is  not  a 
newspaper  man  in  Washington  or  elsewhere  that  is  under  obligations 
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to  me,  whatever,  or  to  the  firm  of  Harriman  &  Co.,  whatever.  That 
is  what  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  and  that  is  why  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  should  bring  into  pubhcity  perfectly  innocent  men — that  there  is 
no  reason  for  me  to  mention  their  names. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  if  there  was  a  relationship,  of  course,  it  might 
be  necessary  for  you  to  mention  the  names. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes;  but  I  have  testified  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  relation  whatever. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  I  wanted  to  know  what  meaning  you  intended 
to  convey  to  the  committee  in  using  the  word  '*  might." 

Mr.  CfeiPMAN.  No,  Mr.  Bennet  is  trying—I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Bennet  is  just  fair  on  that — because,  Mr.  Bennet,  I  have  testified 
that  there  are  no  neswpaper  men  who  are  obligated  to  us,  that  have 
any  connection,  financial  or  otherwise,  or  who  are  on  our  books. 
As  I  said  in  the  very  beginning,  I  know  a  great  many  people  in  Wash- 
ington and  naturally  a  great  many  newspaper  men,  and  1  would  not 
hesitate  to  ask  a  newspaper  man  if  I  saw  him  here,  or  if  I  wanted 
to  telephone  his  office,  and  ask  liim  if  there  was  any  news  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  or  if  this  or  that  rumor  was  true  or  not.  There 
would  be  no  objection  to  my  asking  him.  Now,  I  think  I  would  be 
well  within  my  rights  to  do  that,  and  I  do  not  think  that  to  say  that 
I  telephoned  a  man  and  said  that  Mr.  So  and  So — that  I  telephoned 
specifically  to  Mr.  So  and  So,  would  imply  a  connection  that  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  do  not  see  the  situation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  not  called  upon  to  make  an  explanation  of  the 
Siestion,  but  I  will  do  so.  Here  are  four  pages  of  small  print  in 
e  Congressional  Directory  of  men  who  have  the  right  to  be  in  our 
gallery  at  any  time,  and  any  one  of  whom  by  sendmg  in  his  name 
and  the  name  of  the  paper  which  he  represents  can  get  almost  any 
Member  of  Congress  to  come  to  the  door  if  he  is  not  absolutely 
occupied 

Mr.  Chipman  (interposing).  So  can  I.     Can't  I,  as  an  individuals 

Mr.  Bennet.  No. 

Mr.  Chipman.  They  generally  come  if  I  a«k  a  Member  to  come. 

Mr.  Bi;^NET.  Do  you  mind  listening  to  me,  or  dim't  you? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Ye^. 

Mr.  Bennet.  They  come  to  the  parlor  and  have  a  Member  of 
Congress  come  out  and  talk  to  them  a  good  deal  more  confidentiallj 
than  I  would  talk  to  you,  I  am  frank  to  say,  if  I  knew  you  were  from 
Harriman  &  Co.,  because  we  beheve  that  man  represents  a  new^spaper, 
and  a  newspaper  only.  Now,  we  are  entitled  to  know  whether  the 
men  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  House  gallery  are  seeking  to  follow 
their  own  legitimate  occupation  or  whether  when  they  send  for 
Mr.  Chiperfiekl  or  myself  or  anybody  else  they  are  really  getting  the 
information  for  brokerage  houses,  which  may  be  perfectly  legitimate 
in  its  own  way. 

Now,  I  have  no  desire  to  call  off  this  long  list  of  names,  unless 
I  have  to,  but  I  suggest  that  you  do  this:  1  will  give  you  a  Con- 
gressional Directory,  a  good  book  to  have  in  the  house  anvway, 
and  if  you  will  communicate  to  counsel  the  names  of  the  men  in  our 
press  gallery  that  j^ou  know,  it  is  possible  that  the  committee  will 
not  use  it  at  all,  but  the  committee  will  have  it  if  they  need  it.  Will 
vou  do  that. 
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Mr.  Chipman.  There  is  no  objection  to  that.  I  have  no  objection 
to  stating  that  knowledge  to  you  or  any  member  of  this  committee, 
the  names  of  all  the  newspaper  men,  because  there  arc  no  connections 
that  I  need  be  ashamed  of. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  you  can  take  this  book  at  3'our  leisure 

Mr.  Chipman  (interposing).  I  have  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  one  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  take  this  anyway.     You  will  find  it  on  page  404. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Not  that  one;  that  belongs  to  counsel. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  will  give  Mr.  Withington  another  one.  This  is 
short  selling. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  a  concrete  illustration. 

Mr.  Withington.  I  hope  the  price  does  not  go  up. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  have  sold  this  Congressional  Directory  short. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  satisfactory,  Mr.  Chipman? 

Mr.  Chipman.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  only  I  do  not 
want  to  mention  the  names  of  people  haphazard  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  quite  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Chipman.  And  there  is  no  newspaper  men  whom  I  could  men- 
tion to  your  committee  that  has  any  connection  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  But  still,  if  any  member  desires  to  ask  about  any 
particular  name,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  answer  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  sir.  In  the  same  manner  a  newspaper  man 
might  want  to  ask  me  about  some  piece  of  new^s  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand or  a  piece  of  stock-market  news,  and  he  might  call  me  up  and 
ask  rae  about  it.  I  have  had  newspaper  men,  unknown  to  me,  call 
me  as  late  as  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  my  house,  and  I  always 
treat  them  courteously  and  they  always  treat  me  so. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  ask  this  question.  He  has  probably 
answered  it  already. 

On  the  books  of  your  concern  are  there  any  Members  of  Congress 
or  any  Senator  or  any  of  their  secretaries  whose  accounts  are  caiTied 
on  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  there  probably  are. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  when  you  furnish  the  list  that  will  furnish  the 
information  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  view  of  the 
answer  that  has  just  been  made. 

What  class  of  the  designations  that  Mr.  Harrison  inauired  about 
would  be  revealed  ?  Let  me  ask  you,  in  the  four  classincations  you 
mentioned,  is  there  any  Senator's  name  on  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  there  any  Congressman's  name  on  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  could  not  tell  you  oflfhand. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  the  list  will  show  their  names? 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  bet. 
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Mr.  Chiperfibld.  Is  there  any  secretary  to  any  Senator  on  your 
books? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Well,  I  can  not  say  positively  about  that.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  a  secretary 

Mr.  Chiperfibld  (interposing).  Have  you  an  impression  to-day 
so  as  to  give  an  answer  aoout  which  you  would  be  certain 

Mr.  Chipman  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  is  there  any  secretary  to  a^y  Congressman 
among  the  accoimts  or  on  your  list  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  In  the  last  two  answers  there  is  no  disincliiiation 
to  give  the  information  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  am  glad  to  testify  to  anything  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  But  that  list  will  show,  whatever  the  fact  is? 

Mr.  Chipmax.  Yes,  sii . 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  Is  your  office  frequented  by  Congressmen  in  any 
considerable  number  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Why,  no:  no. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  Well,  now,  we  are  getting  to  the  point  where  we 
ou^ht  to  have  a  little  specific  information. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Well,  I  notice  that  they  come  in  and  out.  Some 
come  in  and  watch  to  see  what  is  going  on,  and  some  of  them  ask  me 
about  investments,  and  some  of  them  ask  me  whether  I  think  it  is  a 

food  time  to  buy  or  sell  stocks  or  make  investments.  Some  want  to 
now  whetlier  i  think  the  market  is  going  up  or  down.  It  is  not  a 
great  numbei .  We  do  not  have  the  House  of  Representativeff  up 
there. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  Go  as  far  as  you  like,  so  you  do  not  get  the  Rules 
Committee  in  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  I  do  not  think  you  ou^ht  to  leave  the  impressioD 
that  there  are  any  considerable  number  of  Congressmen  unless  such 
is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Chipman.  No;  there  is  no  speculation  of  that  sort  m  Wadi- 
ineton,  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is,  but  we  want  to 
exhaust  the  sources  of  information,  so  as  not  to  make  it  appear  that 
anything  is  being  concealed. 

Now,  in  the  market  commencing  the  Ist  of  December  and  ending 
the  20th  of  December,  was  there  any  speculation  of  anj  kind,  so  far 
as  you  know,  by  any  Memoer  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No;  1  do  not  think  tnere  was. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  Well,  your  list  shows  that  fact. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  single  account,  con- 
gressional or  otherwise,  in  the  office  at  that  time,  I  do  not  think  there 
was,  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  Are  the  accounts  which  yotr  mentioned,  where 
you  say  Congressmen  have  used  you  office,  of  a  speculative  character 
or  an  investment  character  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No  ;  very  largely  of  an  investment  character.  I  do 
not  know  of — well,  you  might  call  it  semispeculative,  but  they  are 
not  daily  transactions,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  the  market  which  we 
are  inqinring  about,  say,  20  days  oefore  that  period,  that  any  Member 
of  Congress  was  speculating  snort  on  stocks  that  would  be  ajBfedted 
by  Executiye  action  ? 

Mr.  Chipmaw.  No:  I  do  flot  know.  No,  there  was  not  a  single 
transaction  on  our  Dooks  by  a  Member  of  Congress  short  on  that 
market. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  the  only  reason  I  suggested  that  is  simply 
this :  The  question  has  been  brougnt  up.  Now,  it  goes  to  the  country, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  those  who  would  herald  it  with  delight  ana 
say  that  all  Congress  was  speculating  with  these  gentleiren.  The 
only  reason  I  make  this  inquiry  is  in  order  that  the  lact,  whateyer  it 
is,  may  be  known. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes.  And,  Mr.  Chiperfield,  in  this  connection,  sey- 
eral  times  I  haye  been  up  here,  and  eyen  now  there  seems  to  be  a 
t-endencv  to  feel  that  all  brokers'  offices  are  dens  of  iniquity. 

Mr.  C«iperfiem>.  We  do  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  know  you  do  not,  but  that  idea  is  not  true.  It  is 
just  as  proper  as  any  other  business,  and  we  try  to  Conduct  our  busi- 
ness properly,  so  that  there  would  be  no  hesitancy  in  your  coming 
into  our  office. 

Mt,  Chiperpielh.  I  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chipman.  There  is  no  back  door  to  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  Mi*.  Chipman,  when  you  furnish  this  list,  these 
names  will  be  on  there  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Chipman  will  not  be  iii  New 
York  when  we  examine  these  books  of  Harrilnan  &  Co.,  and  I  suggest 
that  we  get  these  accounts  of  Congressmen  and  secretaries  to  Con* 
gressmen  here. 

Mr/ Chipman.  I  did  not  say  secretaries  to  Conp-essmen. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  secretaries.  If  we  could  get  them  here  we 
coulif  investigate  them  o»  far  as  possible. 

Ml*.  Chiperfield.  I  think  there  is  a  serious  aspect  to  the  mattef, 
because  we  haye  just  as  much  duty  to  disclose  that  as  aily thing  else. 

The  Chairiscan.  It  is  a  part  of  tne  resolution. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  know. 

Mr.  Chipman.  My  testimony vWad  to  the  eflfect  that  theirs  was'  ho 
short  selling  by  any  congressional  incfiyidnals — that  it,  Senatoi*  or 
Con^essman,  or  by  their  secretaries,  that  I  know  of,  and  When  I 
sayl  know,  I  mean  that,  too.     I  do  not  eyade  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  question  of  whether'  they  were  rtinning 
accounts  there  and  speculatii^  and  trading  in  stocl^,  and  nirhat  we 
would  like  is  a  complete  list,  and  you  pfomis^d  that  you  wOtdd 
assist  the  committee  in  getting  that  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Foster.  We  can  not  get  that  here  ?  I  understand  we  tan 
not  get  that  here. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Why,  yes,  I  can  give  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  furnish  the  Washington  list? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  should  be  furnished  right  away. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  do  not  need  to  furnish  the  whole  list  now, 
just  the  congressional  part  of  it. 
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Mr.  Chipman.  We  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  customers  of  our 
office.  I  will  furnish  you  to-day,  if  you  desire,  a  list  of  the  custom- 
ers of  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  Well>  we  do  want  that. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Yes,  I  will  furnish  you  that  list,  and  on  that  list 
you  can  recognize  the  names. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  can  not  do  that.  Harriman  &  Co.  in  New  York 
will  have  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  the  accoimts  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  the  names  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  will  give  you  them  in  confidence. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  ask  them  for  the  accounts  of  the  secre- 
taries and  Congressmen  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  They  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  the  Ust  of  names,  but  not  the  ac- 
counts ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  not  speculative  accomits. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  Congressmen  purchasuxg  stocks  or  selling 
stocks  not  in  their  own  names  but  in  the  names  of  anvbody  else  ? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge;  and  I  cio  not  believe 
they  do. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  of  any  Congressman  wlio  sold  stocks  short 
immediately  after  this,  as  a  result  o?  the  publication  of  this  peace 
note? 

Mr.  Chipman.  No,  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any. 

The  Chairman.  Tiiey  did  not  seem  to  know  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  It  takes  capital  as  well  to  operate  the  market . 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  know,  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  sugar 
scandal,  I  was  in  business  then  and  my  employer  went  to  jail  lor 
30  days  for  refusing  to  divulge  names.  There  used  to  be  25  or  30. 
40,  or  50  Senators  sitting  around  me,  and  sometimes  it  looked  like  the 
Senate  was  there,  but  now  in  these  days  you  coidd  not  find  one  for 
the  dust  ho  would  make  in  getting  away. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  in  justice  to  the  committee,  it  was  de- 
veloped here  the  first  dav  that  not  a  single  member  of  the  conmiitteo 
knew  where  a  single  brokerage  house  was  located  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  think  that  is  generally  true. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Bennet  wants  to  confess  that  he  know> 
where  one  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  beheve  those  gentlemen  were  present 
on  that  day. 

Mr.  Chipman.  And  the  same  way  With  Members  of  Congress.  I 
remember  in  those  days — but  times  have  changed  and  conditions  are 
diflferent,  and  we  never  see  those  specidative  accounts  any  more,  and 
that  is  wny  I  say  that  the  business  does  not  amount  to  much  m  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Has  Congress  reformed  i 

Mr.  Chipman.  No  :  I  do  not  think  it  has  reformed,  but  I  think  it  is 
just  the  changing  oi  the  times.  The  men  are  too  busy  now-a-days 
to  spend  their  time  in  the  ofiice  watching  the  market. 

Tjie  Chairman.  Any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  excused,  Mr.  Chipman.    Who  is  your  next 
witness  ? 
Mr.  WiTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Hibbs. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MB.  W.  B.  HIBBS— Besnmed. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Hibbs.  Mr.  Lenroot, 
wiU  you  interrogate  him? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  think  his  direct  examination  was  completed. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  will  ask  one  or  two  questions  now.  You  may  have 
testified  to  this  in  answer  to  Mr.  YiHiipple's  interrogatories,  but  I  will 
ask  you  again  while  Mr.  Lenroot  is  loomng  over  his  notes.  Was  there 
any  general  gossip  in  your  brokerage  house  that  the  President  was 
gomg  to  issue  a  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Not  that  I  recall.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Bennet,  that 
there  was  so  much  gossip  about  that  time  about  the  kind  of  note — it 
was  a  common  talk  to  say  that  they  expected  another  note,  but  it 
(lid  not  refer  to  the  peace  note.  That  occurred  every  day,  so  I  did 
not  pav  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  IBennet.  You  produced  all  the  messages  you  wrote  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  I  turned  my  file  room  over  to  this  committee  and  told 
them  to  take  whatever  they  wanted.  Your  representative  has 
brought  whatever  has  been  taken  out.  They  have  not  been  handed 
to  him  by  any  employee  of  the  firm.  I  really  do  not  know  what  they 
are  except  the  one  that  I  read,  the  answer  to  Bryan. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Hibbs,  I  think  you  said  your  list  of  customers 
comprised  about  a  thousand? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Well,  I  should  say  they  are  pretty  near  that.  I  only 
recall  that  by  the  clerk  getting  out  tne  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  saying  that  there  were  700  or  800  statements  that  he  had  to 
iret  out,  and  that  meant  that  there  must  have  been  pretty  nearly  a 
thousand  open  accounts. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Referring  to  page  1224  of  the  record,  when  you  left 
the  stand,  Mr.  Hibbs,  we  had  under  consideration  the  matter  of  your 
furnishing  to  this  committee  a  list  of  names  and  the  transactions  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenrwt.  The  transactions,  I  understand,  have  been  sent  to 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  I  prepared  the  list  for  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
in  compliance  with  their  demands. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  sent  it  on  i 

Mr.  HiBBS.  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  sent  it  on  or  not.  It 
probably  has  gone.  I  prepared  it.  I  saw  it  several  days  ago.  It 
was  prepared  by  the  bookkeeper 

Mr.  Leni:oot.  I  suggest  that  if  it  has  not  gone  it  might  save  time 
to  submit  it  to  the  committee  here. 

Mr.  Hibbs.  It  is  not  very  long.  I  could  give  you  a  copy  of  it  in 
a  very  short  tinie. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Tliat  was  the  list  of  transactions  in  thousand-share 
lots? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  It  was  a  list  prepared  for  the  stock  exchange,  or 
clearing-house  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  with  this 
committee  before  they  left  New  York. 
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The  CuAiRBfAK.  Could  we  have  that  to-day  i 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  list  of  niones  of  your  cus- 
tomers, have  you  prepared  such  a  list  for  us? 

Mr.  H1BB8.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  was  a  part  of  the  request,  was  it  not? 

}iT,  HiBBS.  Well,  we  were  discussing  that,  as  I  understand  it, 
when  we  left. 

Mr;  LpNBOOT.  Yes;  we  were. 

}4^r.  HiBBS.  And  I  was  trying  at  the  moment  to  have  you  gentlemen 
consider  the  reasonableness  of  it.  This  resolution  was  om^  for  the 
inquiry  into  some  short  sales  between  certain  dates,  and  if  you  sgy 
the  list  of  customers  on  my  books,  that  is  almost  boundless.  M)Qst 
of  them  go  back  for  20  years  or  30  or  35  years. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Oh,  no;  only  the  customers 

Mr.  HiBBs  (interposing).  Between  the  dates  called  for  by  this 
committee  and  involving  short  selling  or  accounts  up  to  a  certain 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  resolution  does  not  authorize  going  back 
anv  further  than  March  4,  1916. 

Mr.  HiBBs.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  to  know  just  what  you 
want,  because  it  would  take  me  a  great  many  weeks,  or  months, 
perhaps,  to  get  the  names  for  several  years.  I  think  most  of  it  is  in 
small  accounts,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  that  goes  through  there  is 
merely  investment  accounts.  A  man  might  come  in  and  buy  a  bond 
and  pay  cash  for  it.    You  certainly  do  not  want  that? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  The  arrangement  in  New  York  was  that  we  would 
not  require  the  brokers  to  furnish  all  of  their  transactions,  but 
limited  it  to  these  large  transactions,  with  the  understanding  that 
we  should  have  a  list  of  their  customers,  and  if  in  going  through  tliat 
list  we  found  any  particular  one  that  wo  wanted  to  inquire  into,  we 
would  get  at  the  account  in  that  way,  without  putting  the  broker  to 
the  trouble 

Mr.  HiBBS  (interposing).  Do  you  want  the  names  of  the  customers 
who  had  open  accounts  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes.     I  do  not  tliink  we  want  to  go  back  of  that. 

The  C^hairman.  1  think  that  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Othen^'ise  it  would  be  an  endless  job  and  a  useless  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  accomphsh  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  If  you  will  give  us  a  Ust  of  all  tne  accounts  on  your 
books  during  Deceniber 

Mr.  HiBBs  (interposing).  Open  accounts? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiBBs.  You  do  not  want  me  to  give  a  transaction  of  a  sundry 
account  of  a  man  or  woman  who  comes  in  and  buys  a  bond,  or  some- 
thing like  that  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Not  bonds  but  stocks. 

Mr.  HiBBs.  Suppose  it  was  10  shares? 

Mr.  Lenroot.   vVoU,  that  would  not  matter. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Suppose  it  was  a  purchase  and  not  a  sliort  sale? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  vVcU,  we  might  want  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  want  marginal  accounts  and  short  sales.  If  any- 
one geive  an  order  to  buy  a  security  and  paid  for  it  and  took  it  out. 
I  imderstand  that  is  not  asked  for. 
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The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  HiBBs.  Would  you  want  the  purcliase  of  a  small  amount,  even 
if  it  was  partially  paid  for? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Not  10  shares,  but  say  100  shares. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  That  will  make  it  much  easier. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  will  cover  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then  it  is  understood. 

Mr.  H1BB8.  Yes,  sir.     I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Mr.  Hibbs,  when  you  were  on  the  stfuid  before 
this  question  and  answer  occurred  in  the  record: 

Mr.  Wbipfi^e.  Now,  let  me  direct  your  mind  back  to  December  20,  as  the  market 
conditions  and  other  conditions  existed  at  tliat  time,  if  you  can  project  your  thoughts 
back  to  that  time.  What  was  your  feeling  on  that  day,  and  a  day  or  two  previous, 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  stock  market  of  such  announcement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  dealing  with  the  question  of  peace,  or  obviously  intended  to  ])romoto 
peace? 

Your  answer  was  this : 

Mr.  KiBBS.  Well,  that  was  common  riunor  and  was  generally  discussed  by  people 
who  were  conversant  with  market  affairs  for  a  week  before  December  20. 

That  is  the  statement  you  intended  to  make,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Not  exactly,  if  it  referred  to  peace,  but  the  condition 
of  the  market.  As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  there  wore  notes 
expected  every  moment. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Upon  what  subject  ? 

Mi.  Hibbs.  The  tendency  of  the  market  was  down. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  But  upon  what  subject  did  rumors  say  these 
notes  were  expected  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  It  was  not  a  rumor.  Everybody  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent instead  of  doing  anything  eLse  would  send  another  note. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  that  what  you  had  in  mind  i 

Mr.  Hibbs.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  it  was  a  reasonable  expectation,  founded 
upon  past  experience,  that  another  note  would  be  speedily  sent  ( 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Tliat  is  just  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Hibbs  the  same  (juestioii  I  asked 
the  preceding  witness.     Your  books,  I  think  you  said,  show  true 
accotmts;  that  is,  that  the  accounts  are  carried  in  the  right  name  of  » 
the  person? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  right  person. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  one  has  a  buying  or  selling  account  canied  in 
the  name  of  some  other  person  on  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Are  there  any  Members  of  Congress  or  any  Senators 
who  have  accounts  bn  your  books? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  Oh,  in  tne  course  of  my  business,  they  have.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  just  now.  My  list  will  show,  however, 
that  I  am  wilhng  to  send  to  you  and  which  I  promised  to  send  to 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  had  accounts 
on  or  about  Deceinber  20? 

Mr.  Hibbs.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know.  The  accounts  have  been  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  stock  exchange  and  I  am  going  further  and 
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furnishing  a  list  of  the  accounts  as  of  those  dates,  so  that  that  would 
be  better  answered  than  I  could  from  memory. 

Mr.  WiTHiNGTON.  Have  you  got  Mr.  Regan's  account  that  you 
were  going  to  get  for  the  comimittee  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  1  was  not  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  WiTHiNQTON.  I  thought  vou  were. 

Mr.  CuiPERFiELD,  Let  us  make  the  request  now. 

Mr.  HiBBS.  My  recollection  is  that  you  asked  me  if  I  had  an 
account  with  Mr.  Regan  and  I  said  I  had  one  account  in  November, 
but  nothing  since. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  went  into  that,  and  the  committee  in- 
tended to  ask  you  for  it,  if  they  did  not. 

Mr.  H1BB8.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  it  is  J.  B.  Regan,  of  New  York  ? 

Ml'.  H1BB8.  Yes;  he  was  hero  and  made  one  transaction  in  Novem- 
ber, and  I  think  he  sold  that  out  after  he  returned  to  New  York. 

Mr.  CiiiPERFiELD.  Let  us  have  that  or  anything  else. 
'  Mr.  HiBBS.  That  is  the  only  account  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Regan. 
I  have  never  had  any  open  or  nmning  account.    That  was  just  a 
compHmentary  order  that  he  gave  me  while  he  was  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  The  books  wiU  show  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Yos,  sir;  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  I  understand  that  such  transactions  as  occurred 
with  Ml-.  Regan  occurred  merely  upon  his  visits  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  That  was  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Wlxen  he  happened  to  be  here  in  Washington  on 
business  or  otherwise,  lie  would  go  to  your  hour^e  and  do  it  there 
instead  of  sending  it  back  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  HiBBS.  Well,  it  is  a  courtesy  extended  among  brokers.  He 
might  have  an  account  in  New  York,  and  he  could  come  into  my  office 
and  look  at  the  market  and  have  me  execute  his  order  and  give  up 
his  liouse  in  New  York,  to  facilitate  the  matter,  having  the  ^benefit 
of  the  then  market  price,  instead  of  having  it  telephoned  or  tele- 
graphed to  New  York. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  all. 

The  CiiAniMAN.  Tliat  is  all,  Mr.  Hibbs.     Wlio  is  the  next  witness? 

Mr.  Withington.  Mr.  John  L.  Edwards. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MS.  JOHV  L.  EDWARDS. 

T\xG  witness  was  swoni  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lcmroot,  you  may  examine  tlie  witness. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  John  L.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Whore  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  My  office  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edwards.  1415  G  Street. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  lonp  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Washington  t 

Mr.  Edwards.  All  my  life. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Broker. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  t 
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Mr.  EmvARus.  Well,  I  have  been  a  local  broker  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  have  only  been  a  New  York  broker  for  a  little  over  a  year — 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Why,  I  have  always  lived  in  Washington.  I  was 
in  the  real  estate  busmess  and  also  a  member  of  the  local  exchange. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yo\i  were  not  engaged  in  the  brokerage  business 
at  all  prior  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No,  sir;  only  a  local  broker. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Tlie  name  of  your  firm  is  what  I 

Mr.  Edwards.  John  L.  Edwards  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Wlio  are  the  other  members  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Al])ert  P.  Madeira. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Albert  P.  Madeira  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Is  he  a  resident  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  actively  connected  with  your  firm? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir.  tie  has  only  been  a  partner  since  the 
1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  how  lar^je  an  office  have  you,  Mr.  Edwards, 
the  number  of  men  employed,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  I  should  say  al)Out  8  or  10. 

Ml.  Lenroot.  You  have  active  charge  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  is  the  work  of  the  office  divided  between  yom- 
sclf  anci  Mr.  Madeira  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  that  right  now. 
As  I  say,  he  has  only  been  with  me  a  very  short  time.  We  divide 
up  the  work. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  look  after  the  financial  side  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  meet  the  customers  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  generally  have  the  supervision  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  any  New  York  connections  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  a  private  wire  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  More  than  one  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No;  only  one. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  many  telegraph  operators  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  One. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Edwards,  have  you  had  anyone  here  in  Wash- 
ington employed  to  give  you  information  on  current  events? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LENR<xrr.  No  one  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Edwards.  Xo  one  at  all. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Is  it  the  custom  to  send  to  your  New  York  office 
information  concerning  current  events? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  he«r  anything  rumored  we  wire 
it  over. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  what  inquiry  do  you  make,  from  what  source 
do  you  make  it  to  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  just  as  customers  come  into  the  office.  If 
they  should  have  any  gossip  we  send  it  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  generally  look  to  New  York  for  the  gossip.  They  give  it  to  us  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Well,  anything  you  send  over  the  wires  you  base 
upon  gossip  in  your  office  without  making  any  attempt  to  verify  the 
information  t 

Mr.  Edwards.  Oh,  no.    We  verify  it  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  do  you  go  about  it  to  verify  information  that 
comes  to  you  from  gossip  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  I  do  not  know  just  how  it  would  be  verified. 
We  would  try  to  find  if  it  was  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  gener- 
ally wire  to  New  York,  as  they  get  more  information  than  we  do 
here,  or  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Well,  assimie  that  there  is  gossip  in  your  office  con- 
cerning action  to  be  taken  by  Congress,  what  would  you  do  to  verify 
the  gossip  before  sending  any  information  to  your  concern  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  any  source  of  information 
to  verify  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  if  there  was  eossip  in  your  office  concerning 
events  to  transpire,  coming  from  tne  State  Department  or  White 
House,  what  would  you  do  to  verify  that  gossip  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  can  not  very  well  do  it,  because  I  do  not  know 
anybody  up  there. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  if  there  was 
gossip  in  your  office  you  would  verify  it  so  far  as  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  We  would  wire  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  suppose  an  inquirj^  came  from  New  York,  and 
there  was  gossip  in  your  office  concerning  it,  what  would  be  your 
practice  in  reference  to  responding  to  that  inquiry? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  would  not  have  any  source  of  infor- 
mation, because  I  can  not  say  I  really  know  any  newspaper  men  or 
any  officials  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  therefore  you  would  simply  reply  in  that  case 
that  you  had  no  information? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Edwards,  when  did  you  first  hear  anything 
about  this  alleged  peace  note  of  the  President's  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  The  fii-st  intimation  I  had  was  when  a  Mr.  Ramsey 
came  in  my  office  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Connolly  he  thought  knew 
something. 

Mr.  Lenr(x>t.  That  was  all  ( 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  knew  anything  i 
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Mr.  Edwakds..  Yes;  he  afiked  me  whether  I  knew  wytiung,  and  I 
told  him  no;  I  knew  nothing  at  all. 

Mr,  Lbnroot.  Do  you  Imow  about  what  hour  of  the  day  that 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well^  it  was  approximately  around  about  1.30,  I 
lehould  say.  I  go  on  the  local  exchange  at  12,  and  generally  get  a 
little  limch  afterwards,  and  get  back  to  the  office  i^out  half  past 
If  apd  I  preaume  it  was  aroimd  that  time. 

Mr^  Lenboot.  That  was  the  first  intimation  you  had  of  anything 
of  the  kind  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  There  had  been  up  to  that  time  no  gossip  in  your 
office  concerning  it  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No,  sir;  we  had  not  heard  anything. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  did  you  next  hear  any tning  concerning  it  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  the  next  I  heard  was  the  Dow-Jones  dis- 
patch that  came  in  a  little  after  that  time. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  was  sent  out  from  New  York  at  2.05  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  it  was;  somewhere  around  there. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  So  that,  between  the  time  Mr.  Ramsey  came  to 
your  office  and  you  received  the  Dow-Jones  ticker,  you  had  heard 
nothing? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  There  had  been  no  gossip  in  your  office  up  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Following  it  up  a  little  further,  when  did  you  next 
hear  anything  diudng  that  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  do  not  recall  hearing  anytliing  further  until  it 
came  out  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Durmg  this  time  had  you  received  any  further 
inquiries  concerning  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  EIdwards.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  on  that  day  send  any  telegrams  to  anyone 
concerning  it  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  have  before  me,  Mr.  Edwards,  the  telegrams 
which  you  presented,  and  wliilc  I  have  not  examined  these,  1  pre- 
sume that  they  are  the  telegrams,  all  that  you  find  in  your  office, 
concerning  all  wires  that  were  sent  by  you  upon  that  date  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  none  of  these,  so  far  as  I  see,  relate  to  this 
matter  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  right,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  WrrniNGTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes.  How  many  customers,  approximately,  Mr. 
Edwards  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  could  not  say  offhand.  I  have  a  pretty  good 
many.  As  I  have  explained,  I  have  not  been  in  business  very  long, 
a  little  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Approximately,  would  you  say  500  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Somew^here  in  that  neighborhood;  possibly  a  little 
less  than  that,  I  should  say. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  your  method  of  doing  business?  Do  you 
keep  the  accounts  of  your  customers  here  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  They  are  kept  here  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  complied  with  the  request  that  was  made 
by  governors  of  the  stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  my  office  is  getting  that  up  now.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  sent  it  or  not,  but  I  know  they  are  working 
on  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  know  when  it  will  be  completed  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Very  shortly,  I  imagine.  They  have  been  working 
on  it  in  fair  time  right  along. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  With  reference  to  the  Ust  of  customers,  did  you 
understand  that  the  request  of  the  governing  body  was  that  you 
should  submit  a  complete  list  of  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  Edwardh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Has  that  hst  been  completed  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  rather  think  so;  I  would  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  It  has  not  been  sent  on  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so;  in  fac^t,  I  am  sure  it 
has  not. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Instead  of  soriding  it  on  to  Xew  York,  you  would 
be  willing  to  send  it  direct  to  the  committee,  so  as  to  save  time  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  indeed — that  is,  a  list  of  the  names  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes.  Mr.  Boiling,  I  think,  testified  that  at  one  time 
ho  was  a  customer  of  vour  firm  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  ronu^mber  approximately  when  his  business 
was  closed  with  your  iinni 

Mr.  Edwards.  Whv,  it  was  closed  about  the  1st  of  last  July,  arul 
he  went  in  with  Mr.  Connolly. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  If  it  should  apixmr  that  he  has  doiK^  any  business 
since  that  time,  would  you  ihclude  a  statement  of  his  trai  sactions  ( 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  ki:ow  positively  ho  has  not  doT.e  any. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  None  since  the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  thhik  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  mentioned  the  local  oxchaige  i 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  is  that  i 

Mr.  Edwards.  The  Washington  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  They  deal  in  local  securities. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  nas  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  known  as  listed 
securities  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No,  sir;  there  are  some  few  stocks  that  we  have 
listed  on  this  exchange  which  are  listed  in  New  York,  but  they  are 
very  inactive. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  what  is  known  as  a  wire  house,  are  you  not  1 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  We  have  had  so  far  Hibbs  &  Co.,  Connolly,  Harriman 
&  EJdwards.    What  other  wire  houses  are  there  ? 
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Mr.  Edwards.  N.  L.  Carpenter  has  a  wire.  Crane  Parris  &  Co. 
have  a  wire.  I  do  not  recall  any  one  else.  Oh,  yes,  Flathers,  Moor- 
he^d  &  Ehnore. 

Mr.  Bbnnet.  Used  to  be  Post  &  Flather  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Flather,  Moorehead  &  Elmore,  I  believe,  have  their 
wire. 

Mr.  Bbnnet.  Three  in  addition  to  those  we  have  had  on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Thank  you.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lbnroot.  Just  one  question.  Do  you  receive  from  your 
New  York  oflRice  general  news  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lbnroot.  Are  you  one  some  southern  or  through  wire? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No;  we  have  a  direct  wire. 

Mr.  Lbnroot.  You  have  a  direct  wire,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lbnroot.  Are  you  faniihar  with  the  various  telegrams  that 
come  to  your  office? 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  think  so;  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Lbnroot.  You  do  not  remember  of  receiving  any  of  those  in 
your  office  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Lbnroot.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen?  (After  a  pause.) 
You  are  excused,  Mr.  Edwards. 

Whom  will  you  have  next,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  the  committee  like  to  take  these  reporters 
now  ?    I  think  they  are  verv  short. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  the  other  brokers  will  be  excused  until 
2  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTTiNGTON.  Mr.  Groat. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MB.  GAEL  D.  GKOAT. 

(The  witness  was  sw^orn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bbnnet.  Give  your  fiul  name,  please. 

Mr.  Groat.  Carl  D.  Groat. 

Mr.  Bbnnet.  You  hve  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  Yes,  sir;  I  work  for  the  United  Press  Association, 
2201  K  Street. 

Mr.  Bbnnet.  And  in  addition  to  the  United  Press  Association,  do 
you  represent  any  other 

Mr.  Groat  (interposing).  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  represented  any  other 
newspapere,  first  ? 

Mr.  (jROAT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbnnet.  I  take  it  your  answer  is  that  you  do  not  represent 
any  other  business  activity  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  Bbnnet.  Were  you  one  of  the  men  who  was  present  at  the 
interview  with  Secretary  Lansing  on  the  morning  of  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  I  was. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  You  heard  the  Secretary'^  testimony  as  to  what  took 
place  there,  or  you  have  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  that  substantially  what  took  place  there  f 

Mr.  Groat.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  want  to  add  to  that  anything  that  the 
Secretary  might  not  nave  thought  important,  but  that  you  do  think 
important  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  Well,  I  think  there  were  one  or  two  little  points  which 
he  did  not  mention,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  essential  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Nothing  of  any  moment  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  No;  he  told  the  entire  story,  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  send  any  message  immediately  alter  that  to 
your  press  association  or  to  anyone  else  1 

Mr.  Groat.  Well,  we  were  informed  that  we  might  notify  our 
ofHces  that  this  note  was  coming  along,  and  that  our  infofmation  was 
entirely  confidential. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  message  you  sent! 

Mr.  Groat.  Well,  I  would  not  send  the  message  myself.  I  Notified 
my  office  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Who,  if  you  know,  would  have  sent  that  message  out 
from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  The  manager  of  the  bureau,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  Mr.  J.  P.  Yoder. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  how  did  you  notify  him — on  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Groat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Telling  him  that  the  matter  was  confidential  and  it 
was  coming  out  at  5  o  clock  ? 

Mf .  QROAf.  I  told  him  all  that  the  Secretary  had  said  and  that  it 
was  a  confidential  matter,  but  we  were  permitted  to  tell  our  office. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Other  than  your  office,  did  you  give  the  informatioD 
to  anyone  else  as  to  what  the  Secretary  had  said  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  No,  sir;  no  one. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  give  either  of  them  the  information  t 

Mr.  Groat.  Neither. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  there  any  newspaper  men  who  wer6  hot  |>re8- 
ent  at  the  interview  to  whom  you  subsequently  communtcatea  the 
information,  beheving  that  they  ought  to  have  it  and  that  they  wonld 
respect  the  confidence  that  the  Secretary  had  reposed  in  you  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  did  not  tell  anybody 

Mr.  Groat  (interposing).  No,  sir;  the  only  persons  I  spoke  to  that 
dav  were  the  people  right  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  who  knew  as  much  about  it  as  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  At  the  Wliite  House  there  is  what  is  known  as  the 
press  room,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  Groat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  in  the  White  House  press  room  that  day  ? 
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Mr.  Groat.  I  believe  I  was  probably  over  there  late  in  the  after- 
noon, along  about  half  past  5  or  6. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  was  after  the  note  was  given  out? 

Mr.  Groat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  between  11  o'clock  and  5  o'clock  were  you  in  the 
White  House  press  room  ? 

Mr.  Groat.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Benxet.  Or  did  you  see  Secretary  Tumulty  i 

Mr.  Groat.  No  six.     No;  I  am  absolutely  sure  I  did  not  see  him. 

Mr.  Benxet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  like  him  to  bring  up  those  messages  that 
were  sent  out  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  By  Mr.  Yoder  i 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  You  have  copies  of  all  that  Mr.  Yoder  sent 
out,  have  you  not  'i 

Mr.  Groat.  Yes :  if  they  are  still  preserved,. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  undertake  to  send  them  up  i 

Mr.  Groat.  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.     You  are  excused.     Who  is  your  next  ? 

Mr.  WnTiXGTON.  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Proctor.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Groat's  testimony  the  United 
Press  Association  has  sent  up  aome  telegrams  which  Mr.  Bennet  asked 
for  during  his  examination. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Yoder,  manager  of  the  United  Press 
Association,  that  the  first  telegram  which  they  sent  out  on  the,20th 
in  regard  to  the  Lansing  statement  has  not  been  preservedi  but  it  is 
substantiaHy  similar  to  the  information  contained  in  the  later  mes- 
sages. The  following  telegrams  have  been  given  to  the  committee  to 
be  read  in  connection  with  Mr.  Groat's  testimony.  The  initials 
C.  D.  G.  in  the  telegrams  refei  to  Mr.  Groat;  the  initials  J.  P.  Y. 
refer  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Yoder.. 

(The  telegrams  submitted  by  Mr.  Proctor  are  as  follows :) 

J.  P.  Y.: 

Anv  idea  time  statement  to  be  given  out.    Uncablidg. 

P.  8.  P. 

Only  indefinlteHt.    ("DO'S  opinion  may  be  about  5  or  6  but  not  earlier. 


fBultetfai  Lead  J 

Nbw  York,  DtctUBtn  20. 

A  raid  by  beam  on  the  Htock  market  shortly  after  2  o'clock  thip  afternoon  drive  prices 
down  to  nearly  12  points  from  the  high  quotationn  of  the  day. 

U.  S.  Steel  broke  to  108}  under  an  avalanche  of  celling  orders,  an  compared  with  a 
high  to-day  of  .11 3. 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  at  2.15  sold  at  110.  off  11}  and  nearly  22  points  under 
yesterday's  high.  Mercantile  Marine  sold  at  89},  a  10-point  lo«?  for  Uwlay  and  a  two- 
day  loss  of  18  i)oint8. 

The  Dow-Jones  financial  news  ticker,  in  offering  an  explanation  of  the  break  said 
the  Street  had  received  confidential  report-s  that  the  administration  will  address  to 
the  belligerents  "some  suggestions  or  proposals  in  regard  to  peace"  in  the  near  future. 


F.  S.  P.: 

€DG  showed  Lansing  stock  lead.    Latter  said:  "Nothing  to  say.    Request  for 
confidence  still  in  force.    Must  insist  be  observed  to  letter." 

J.  P.  Y. 
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N.  X.: 

ijooks  now  liko  that  thing  bo  held  for  morning  relt^afie.  and  that  it'll  he  ^veii  oiil 
for  such  release  somewhere  between  5.30  and  6.30.  ?llgg^»^t  we  hold  this  wire  to  ^t 
it  into  N.  X.  for  cabling. 

J.  P.  V.    W.  A. 


J.  P.  Y.: 

Can't  hold  wire  after  G.     Advise  wliat  outlook  if*  before  that  time. 

F.  S.  F. 


I>RCRXBeR  20. 

It*«  on  way  to  office  now  and  i?  for  releat*e  ^'voi  l>eforp  l?.0o  a.  m.  Thin?,  (to-mor- 
row)."    It  Von  peace. 

J.  P.  Y 


There  are  two  notes,  one  to  the  allies  and  one  to  the  central  power*.    They're 
mlmoHt  identical,  the  matter  in  parentheses  being  ()b>ioiirfv  the  central-power  note. 

J.  P.  Y. 


F.  S.  P.: 

Here's  the  ntulT.  It'p  ready  to  go  when  you  nay.  Incidentally,  8i:ggf*st  \ou  move 
it  immediately,  since  it's  for  rehnise  12.0r>  a!  m.  *' local  time,"  uhich  mean.»<  London  ii* 
now  pretty  clothe  to  that  hour. 

J.  P.  Y. 


F.  S.  F.: 

Notes  are  vliat  Bender  story  of  December  14  predicted  regarding  pronounrenient  to 
world  and  public  regarding  U.  S.  attitude  on  j)eace  and  defining  how  hard  'tis  for  neii- 
tmls  w;hile  warg')eri  on. 

Absolutely  no  chance  for  story  safternoon.  Mail's  action  is  clearest,  flagrant  viif- 
lation  and  be  taken  up  later. 

Release  means  it's  for  releane  at  12.05  a.  m.  in  London  at  T^ontlon;  time  for  release 
12.05  a.  m.  Chicago  at  Chicago  time.  etc. 

J.  P.  Y. 


TESTIMOlfY  OF  MB.  STEPHEN  T.  EABLT. 

(The  witness  wa«  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the 
stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Eakly.  I  have. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  did  not  cat<ih  it. 

Mr.  Eauly.  Stephen  E.  Early,  of  the  Associated  Pi-ess. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  do  you  represent  any  newspapers  other  than  the 
Associated  Press,  which  is  a  combination  of  newspapers  i 

Mr.  Early.  I  do  not.  That  is  prohibited  by  the  Associated  Press 
employment  rules. 

Mr.  Bknnet.  And  do  you  represent  any  business  interests  other 
than  newspap(*r  interests  ? 

Mr.  Kakly.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  did  not  on  the  20th  of  December  last? 

Mr.  Early.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  take  it  you  are  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
present  at  the  interview  with  Secret arv  Lansing  on  the  morning  of 
December  20  'i 

Mr.  Early.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  hear  Secretary  Lansing's  statement  befort* 
our  committee,  or  have  you  read  it  since  ? 


A. 
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Mr.  Early.  I  have  neither  read  it  nor  did  I  hear  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then  I  guess  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  state  substan- 
tiafly  what  occurred  at  that  interview,  and  if  you  can  state  who  were 
present — about  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Eakly.  As  I  recall  it,  there  were  present  three  strangers  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  the  usual  gathering  of  newspaper  men,  perhaps  12 
or  15.  The  names  of  the  newspaper  men  I  could  not  give  you  accu- 
rately. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Secretary  Lansing  stated  in  substance  that  what 
occurred  was — I  do  this  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Early.  Yes,  sir;  of  course. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  you  gentlemen  came  there  about  11  o'clock; 
that  he  came  out  into  that  room;  that  he  said  that  a  note  was  to  be 
issued  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  that  he  was  anxious  that  no  gar- 
bled account  of  it  be  given  out  •  and  that  it  was  to  be  issued  for  release 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  Then  there  is  testimony  that  some  one 
asked  him  about  how  long  it  was,  and  he  said  it  was  a  note  of  about 
1,000  w-ords,  and  he  impressed  upon  you  that  the  matter  was  strictly 
confidential.     Is  that  the  substance  of  what  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Early.  That  is  a  very  accurate  account  or  summary  of  what 
happened  there. 

Sir.  Bennet.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Early.  There  was  nothing  that  I  can  add. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  sent  a  message,  I. presume,  to  some  one  after 
that  interview  ? 

Mr.  Early.  Perhaps  at  this  point  I  might  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee that  my  work  principally  is  War  and  Navy  and  mihtary. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Early.  All  included  in  the  same  building,  and  that  when 
there  is  a  lack  of  work  in  the  two  Departments  of  War  and  Navy, 
I  make  it  my  business  to  go  to  the  State  Department  conferences 
and  at  this  Mr.  Sweetser  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  news  of  that  department.  It  so  happened  that  morning 
that  the  work  in  the  War  and  Navy  had  been  completed,  and  that 
I  was  for  that  reason  at  the  State  Department  conference.  Mr. 
Sweetser  received  the  Secretary's  confidence  for  the  Associated  Press, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  there  and  to 
my  knowledge  had  received  it  and  was  in  a  position  to  give  the 
ofnce  the  necessary  protection,  I  made  it  no  business  of  mme. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  sent  no  message  at  all  to  any  one? 

Mr.  Early.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  mention  it  to  anyone  »^ho  was  not  present 
at  the  conference  subsequently  ? 

Mr.  Early.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  at  the  Press  Club  for  lunch  that  day  i 

Mr.  Early.  I  was. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Essary  there  ? 

Mr.  Early.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  know  Mr.  Essary  and  Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Early.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  give  either  of  them  this  information  ? 

Mr.  Early.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  in  the  press  room  at  the  White  House 
between  11  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Early.  To  my  knowledge — well,  I  can  say  that  from  the  time 
that  I  left  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  I  went  directly  to  the 
Press  Club  and  had  lunch  and  returned  to  the  building,  I  lelt  about 
6  o'clock  that  evening. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then  you  could  not  very  well  have  seen  Secretary 
Tumulty  between  11  and  5  p.  m.  ? 

Mr.  Early.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  I  understand  you  say  also  in  a  general  way  that 
you  did  not  discuss  this  matter  with  any  one  and  did  not  send  the 
m^sage  to  any  one,  and  that  the  primary  responsibihty  being  upon 
Mr.  Sweetser,  that  all  that  you  did  was  to  be  m  the  room  and  heard 
the  confidence  and  knew  it  was  a  confidence,  and  did  not  disclose  it  ? 

Mr.  Early.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  suppose  you  listened  attentively  to  Secretary 
Lansing's  description  of  the  rresident's  note  ? 

Mr.  Early,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  realized  that  it  was  a  matter  of  importance? 

Mr.  Early.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  you  had  been  sending  a  message  to  describe  that 
note,  do  you  think  from  what  Secretary  Lansing  said,  you  would  have 
given  this  description:  '^Interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  belligerents 
in  behalf  of  peace,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands 
on  record  to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace,  and  warning  that  neutral 
rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon"? 

•Mr.  Early.  Not  I. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  docs  not  sound  like  what  the  Secretary  said  ? 

Mr.  Early.  I  think,  as  long  as  the  entire  meeting  was  confidential, 
I  might  have  very  properly,  in  describing  the  note,  used  the  Secre- 
tary's language. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Which  was  ? 

Mr.  Early.  Which  was,  as  I  remember  it,  that  it  was  not  a  peace* 
note. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  you  would  not  have 
used  any  such  language  as  I  have  read  to  you  i  That  would  not 
have  described  the  note  as  you  understood  it  to  be  ( 

Mr.  Early.  As  I  understood  Secretary  Lansing,  and  that  being 
the  available  information  on  the  subject,  that  it  was  not  a  peace  note. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HarrIvSOn.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  a  peace  note,  or 
do  you  think  it  woifld  be  a  note  to  bring  about  peace  ?  I  am  asking 
your  individual  opinion,  from  the  surrounding  circumstances  ana 
what  was  said. 

Mr.  Early.  The  Secretary  said  that  he  wanted  to  give  us  it,  or 
that  it  was  his  purpose  in  giving  this  information  to  the  newspaper- 
men confidentially  to  prevent  primarily  garbled  accounts  of  it  that 
might  return  to  our  individual  offices  from  abroad — foreign  sourcx^s — 
where  I  think  he  said  the  note  had  been  sent  some  48  hours  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  conference  that  morning,  and  made  it  possible 
for  some  of  the  correspondents  at  the  foreign  capitals  to  get  informa- 
tion from  sources  there  and  cable  here.  It  seemed  that  the  Seciv- 
tary  thought  it  possible  that  by  giving  us  this  confidence,  he  could 
prevent  the  publication  of  what  he  characterized  as  garbled  accounts 
of  this  message. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  What  was  your  individual  opinion,  knowing  the 
oircumstaiicos  and  every  note  that  had  been  sent  out  bv  the  President, 
and  what  was  said  that  this  note  would  contain,  did  you  think  it 
would  not  be  a  peace  note,  and  its  purposes  would  not  be  to  bring 
about  peace  ? 

Mr.  Early.  I  could  not  see  the  purpose  of  sending  a  note  at  that 
time  that  did  not  refer  in  some  way  to  peace,  or  else  have  a  bearing 
on  peace;  any  diplomatic  document  exchanged  between  this  Nation 
and  the  beUigerent  powers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  have  read  the  note  ? 

Mr.  Early.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  note  said  it  was  not  a  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Early.  It  did. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  the  underlying  principle  in  it  was  to  bring 
about  peace? 

Mr.  Early.  Soitwas  quite  generally  construed.     ' 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused. 

Mr.  WiTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Warner. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  HB.  CHABLES  D.  WABITEB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  given  your  name  and  address  to  the  stenog- 
rapher? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir;  Charles  D.  Warner,  931  Colorado  Building. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  newspaper  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

!Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  represent  any  other  newspaper  or  business 
interest  on  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  present  at  this  conference  at  which  Secre- 
tary Lansing  gave  this  information  about  the  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  I  was. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  heard  that  described  by  me  in  my  questions 
t-o  the  last  witness  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  that  a  substantially  accurate  description  of  what 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  that  description  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  Except  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  I 
asked  the  Secretary,  realizing  the  confidential  character  of  it  and  a 
newspaper  man  s  sense  of  the  necessity  of  getting  information  to  his 
editor,  I  asked  if  it  would  be  permissible  to  let  our  editors  know,  in 
confidence,  what  was  coming — that  something  of  importance  was 
coming— and  he  said  he  saw  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  asked  him  that  publicly? 

Mr.  Warner.  Everybody  heard  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  purpose  of  that  question,  I  take  it,  was  that  the 
editors  might  reserve  sufficient  space  for  the  note,  and  know  that  it 
was  coming '( 
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Mr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  the  idea,  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  office. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  also  not  to  publish  any  garbled  account  of  the 
note,  knowing  that  a  correct  account  was  on  the  way. 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  send  that  message  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  By  wire  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  By  wire. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  probably  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Western  Union.     They  do  not  return 

Mr.  Bennet  (interposing).  I  know  that,  but  you  kept  no  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  we  can  get  a  copy,  of  course,  from  the  Western 
Union  office  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Outside  of  that  message  that  you  sent  to  your  news- 
paper, did  you  discuss  it  with  anyone  who  was  not  present  at  the 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  go  to  the  Press  Club  for  lunch  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  I  know  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  talk  it  over  with  him  between  11  and  5  at 
any  time  that  day? 

Mr.  Warner.  No;  I  did  not  see  him  that  day. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  in  the  press  room  of  the  White  House 
that  day  between  11  and  5? 

Mr.  Warner.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  discuss  it 
with  anvbody? 

Mr.  Warner.  Not  anybody  who  was  not  present  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  you  had  been  called  upon  to  describe  that  note, 
would  you  have  described  it  in  the  following  language,  or  approxi- 
mately the  following  language:  ''Interpreted  not  as  pressure  on 
belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American 
demands  on  record  to  be  considered  if  tnere  is  peace,  and  warning 
that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon  V 

Mr.  Warner.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  was  that  answer? 

Mr.  Warner.  I  would  not  so  interpret  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is,  from  what  the  Secretary  told  you,  you 
would  not  have  so  interpreted  it  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  had  no  other  knowledge  of  the  note  except 
what  the  Sccretarv  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  I^o. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  been  in  the  newspaper  business  for  some 
time,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes. 
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Air.  Bennet.  And  have  had  more  or  less  experience  in  digesting 
important  documents  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  condensing  them  for  newspaper  work? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cam:pbell.  Did  you  get  from  the  Secretary's  statement  in  ad- 
dressing the  newspaper  men  that  what  he  really  wanted  to  do  was  to 
tell  them  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  note  and  that  it  would  be  given 
out  at  5  o'clock  for  pubhcation  the  next  morning  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  following  morning. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  he  was  doing  that  in  order  to  apprise  the  news- 
paper fraternity  that  they  would  have  the  note  itself  rather  than  use 
any  garbled  fragments  of  it  that  miffht  come  from  outside  sources  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes;  I  interpreted  nis  actions  in  informing  us  of  the 
note  to  be  given  out  as  purely  a  confidential  piece  of  information  for 
our  guidance. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  for  the  guidance  of  your  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  And  for  the  guidance  of  our  newspapers,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  when  he  said  it  would  be  proper  to  let  our  editors 
know  in  confidence.  I  interpreted  nothing  in  what  he  said  as  indi- 
cating the  character  of  the  note  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  he  did  say  did  not  give  the  character  of  the 
note,  did  it? 

1^.  Warner.  It  did  not.  It  was  thought  it  was  an  important 
communication  to  belligerents  and  to  neutrals  for  their  information; 
nothing  to  indicate  what  the  character  of  it  was. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  really  used  the  old-fashioned  diplomatic  lan- 
guage in  talking  to  the  newspaper  men  in  that  way,  and  concealing 
what  was  really  in  his  mind  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  He  did  not  intimate  in  any  way  what  the  character 
of  the  note  was. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen?  [After  a  pause.] 
You  may  stand  aside.  Gentlemen,  we  will  have  to  take  a  recess  at 
this  point,  inasmuch  as  the  committee  has  another  matter  which 
they  will  have  to  go  into  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
investigation. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.10  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.,  the  same  day.) 


AFTER   RECESS. 


The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Who  is  your  first 
witness? 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  would  like  to  call  some  of  the  other  newspaper  men 
at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 
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TESTIMOVT  OF  MB.  Q.  IT.  GAEVnT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Garvin,  is  that  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  pubhcation  are  you  connected  with  i 

Mr.  Garvin.  International  news  service. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you,  I  presume,  are  one  of  the  men  who  was 
present  at  1 1  o'clock  on  December  20  when  Secretary  Lansing  made 
riis  statement  to  the  newspaper  men  in  relation  to  the  peace  note  i 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  am. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  read  that  statement,  or  have  you  seen  it 
detailed  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  here  this  morning  i 

Mr.  Garvin.  Verv  late. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  questions  which  were  asked 
of  the  other  witnesses  with  regard  to  this  matter  i 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  read  Secretar^^  Lansing's  statement,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then  I  will  have  to  state  to  you  in  the  fonn  of  a 
question  the  evidence  that  is  on  the  record,  that  Secretary  Lansing  at 
1 1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  20,  at  his  interview  with  the 
newspaper  men,  told  them  that  a  confidential  note  was  to  be  issued 
at  5  o'clock  that  afternoon;  that  it  had  been  sent  abroad,  and  that 
he  was  afraid  that  it  was  going  to  be  returned  to  this  country  in 
garbled  form;  that  he  desired  to  guard  against  that;  that  the  note 
was  confidential;  that  it  would  be  released  for  the  morning  of  the 
21st;  that  it  was  not  a  peace  note,  ijor  an  offer  of  mediation.  Is  that 
substantially  your  recollection  of  the  interview  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes.  He  said  that  the  note  had  to  do  with  economic 
conditions. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  there  anything  that  you  want  to  add  to  that  de- 
scription of  the  interview  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  That  was  substantially  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  After  the  interview,  I  presume  you  sent  a  message 
to  someone  in  relation  to  the  interview? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Why,  permission  was  asked  of  Mr.  Lansing  if  we  could 
inform  our  offices  that  this  note  was  to  be  given  out,  and  he  gave 
us  permission,  and  I  reported  to  my  office  that  an  important  note 
would  be  given  out  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  that  report  over  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  send  any  message  by  telegraph  to  anybody? 

Mr.  Garvin.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Are  you  employed  by  any  one  except  this  Interna- 
tional Press  Association  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  No  other  newspapers? 

Mi\  Garvin.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  no  outside  business  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  None. 
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Mr.  Bexnet.  And  that  was  so  on  December  20  also  ? 

Mr.  Gabvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  furnish  any  information  to  anyone  for  the 
furnishing  of  which  you  are  not  du'ectly  compensated — any  broker 
or  any thmg  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  No,  sir;  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  at  lunch  at  the  Press  Club  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Gabvin.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Gabvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Gabvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  tell  him  about  this  interview  ? 

Mr.  Gabvin.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  discuss  with  anyone  who  was  not  present 
at  the  interview  the  subject  matter  of  the  interview  } 

Mr.  Garvin.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  at  the  White  House  press  room  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Gabvin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Not  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Gabvin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  have  any  conference  or  interview  with  Sec- 
retary Tumulty  ? 

Mr.  Gabvin.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  you  had  been  called  upon  to  write  a  description 
of  that  note,  would  you  have  used  this  language,  in  form  or  sub- 
stance, from  what  you  heard  from  Secretary  Lansing — and,  by  the 
way,  did  you  hear  any  description  of  this  note  from  anvone  else  ? 

Mr.  Gabvin.  Not  from  any  official;  just  among  the  newspaper 
men  discussing  what  was  coming. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Discussing  what  they  had  heard  Secretary  Lansing 
say! 

Mr.  Gabvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  WeU,  from  what  you  heard  Secretary  Lansing  say, 
would  you  have  used  the  following  language,  in  form  or  substance, 
as  a  description  of  the  note:  ''Interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  bel- 
ligerents in  behalf  of  peace  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American 
demands  on  record  to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace,  and  warning 
that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon.'' 

Mr.  Gabvin.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  think  you  would  have  used  that  as  a  description 
of  the  note? 

Mr.  Gabvin.  Well,  I  thought  that  it  had  to  do  with  peace. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  not  you  just  testify — I  do  not  thmk  you  under- 
stood my  question.     Please  read  it  to  him. 

(The  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  question  is  whether,  if  you  had  been  called  upon 
to  describe  the  fortncoming  peace  note,  your  description,  being 
based  on  what  Secretary  Lansing  had  said,  whether  you  would  have 
used  that  language,  or  anything  hke  that  ? 

Mr.  Gabvin.  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  not  you  just  testify  awhile  ago  that  Secretary 
Lansing  alluded  to  it  as  a  note  relating  to  economic  conditions? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  Was  not  he  asked  the  direct  question  whether  it  was 
a  peace  note,  and  did  not  he  say  it  was  not  a  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  did  not  he  say  that  it  was  not  even  an  off^r  of 
mediation-? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  would  the  language  I  have  read  to  you  be  a 
correct  description  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  thought  he  was  evading  the  issue  diplomatically. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  am  not  asking  you  that,  but  I  am  asking  you  how 
you  base  that  description  on  his  language  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  would  not  on  what  he  said,  no.  I  should  not  take 
it  as  a  peace  note. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  think  you  have  already  said  that  you  had  no 
description  of  the  note  from  any  one  else? 

Mr.  Garvin.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that  all  you  knew  about  the  note  up  until  the 
time  it  was  delivered  to  you  at  5  o'clock  was  what  you  had  heard 
from  Mr.  Lansing  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  When  you  got  the  note  at  5  o'clock  did  you  read  it! 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  it  accord  at  5  o'clock  in  jour  judgment  with  the 
description  that  Secretary  Lansing  had  ^ven — ^I  withdraw  that 
question.     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  did  you  say  yomr  name  was  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Garvin. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  your  newspaper? 

Mr.  Garvin.  International  News  Service. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  you  left  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  that 
morning,  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  To  the  press  room. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  go  to  the  Press  Club  for  lunch  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  No. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  see  Mr.  EJssary  there  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  No. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  know  Mr.  Essary,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  No;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  at  this  conference 
or  not;  I  do  not  recall  having  seen  him. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  did  nof  see  him  that  day? 

Mr.  GarviK.  I  did  not  have  any  conversation  with  him  that  day. 

Mr.  LENRoot.  And  you  would  have  the  committee  understand 
that  the  language  that  Mr.  Bennet  read  to  you  you  gathered  from 
Mr.  Lansing's  talk.     Is  that  what  we  are  to  understand  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  upon  what  you 
base  that  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Mr.  Lansing  stated  that  this  note  was  no  offer  of 
mediation,  nor,  if  I  remember  correctly,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
peace.  He  said  that  it  had  to  do  with  the  economic  conditions.  He 
stated  that  positively. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Anything  more? 
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Mr.  Garvin.  Well,  he  said  a  good  deal  more,  but  I  do  not  recall 
everything  that  he  said. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  nothing  more  upon  which  you  would  base,  if 
you  were  writing  such  a  telegram,  the  telegram  that  was  read  to  you. 
That  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  No. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then  why,  Mr.  Garvin — ^upon  what  do  you  base 
this  language:  ''Interpreted  not  as  pressure  upon  the  belligerents 
in  behalf  of  peace  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands 
on  record"  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Well,  while  he  said  it  had  to  do  with  economic  con- 
ditions, he  gave  that  impression;  he  said  positively  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  withpeace,  ii  I  recall  correctly. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Would  you  have  this  committee  to  understand  from 
anything  that  you  have  related  to  this  committee  that  you  would 
be  warranted  in  using  the  language:  ''Interpreted  not  as  pressure 
on  belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put 
American  demands  on  record  ?  Where  did  you  get  the  ideatnat 
this  would  be  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands  upon  record  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  WeU,  I  do  not  know  that  I  intended  to  go  quite  that 
far.  From  what  Mr.  Lansing  said  you  could  get  a  very  poor  idea  of 
what  was  coming.  He  did  not  give  you  any  imormation  of  what  was 
coming.     You  had  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  it. 

Mr.  LiEnroot.  Well,  was  there  anything  from  which  you  could 
draw  any  conclusion  which  you  have  not  related  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  From  a  general  state  of  affairs,  I  thought  that  this 
note  was  going  to  have  to  do  with  peace. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  drew  your  conclusion  from  what  he  did  not 
say,  rather  than  from  what  he  did  say.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  You  might  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then,  if  Mr.  Lansing  had  said  nothing  you  would 
have  been  just  a.s  much  warranted  in  making  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  did  not  know  that  any  note  or  message  was  coming; 
I  would  not  have  known  that  if  he  had  not  said  so. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then,  if  he  had  merely  said  that  a  note  was  coming, 
then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  have  felt  warranted 
in  making  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  wotdd  not  have  said  anything 

Mr.  Lenroot  (interposing).  Of  course,  I  understand  that,  because 
it  was  confidential.  6ut  throwing  that  aside,  I  am  speaking  now  of 
your  own  view  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  would  not  have  sent  out  a  story  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  understand  you  would  not,  because  it  was  con- 
fidential. 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  would  not  otherwise.  If  it  had  not  been  con- 
fidential I  would  not  have  sent  it  out.  I  do  not  know  If  I  would 
have  been  justified,  even  if  I  had  not  been  bound  to  confidence. 
That  had  been  written  for  a  week,  though,  that  we  would  make  a 
peace  note  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  understand  now  that  vou  wish  to  modify  your 
statement  to  the  effect  that  you  do  not  ttink  that  you  would  nave 
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said  that  it  was  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands  to  be 
considered  in  case  there  was  peace — you  said  you  did  not? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  So  you  would  eliminate  that.  Then  **  Warning  that 
neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  up" — ^was  there  any- 
thing in  that  conference  that  would  have  led  you  to  include  that  in 
your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  He  said  that  the  note  had  to  do  with  economic  con- 
ditions.    That  might  have  covered  that  point. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Would  you  have  gatnered  that  warning  that 
neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon  from  that 
language  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  So  it  would  eliminate  those  two  from  the  telegram 
then,  so  far  as  vour  view  was  concerned. — **  opportunity  to  put 
American  demands  on  record  to  be  considered,"  and  also  tliat  it  was 
''a  warning  that  neutral's  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached 
upon  " — so  far  as  the  situation  then  existed  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  mav  stand  aside. 

Mr.  Garvin.  Am  I  excused? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Just  one  second. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand  that  you  communicated  by  te>lephone 
with  what  publication  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  The  International  News  Service. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Here  ?     Its  local  office  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes,. sir;  its  office  in  the  Munsey  Building. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  communicated  from  the  State  Department  to 
that  office  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  undertake  to  give  any  interpretation  of  the 
note  or  what  your  impression  of  the  note  w^ould  be  in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  did.  I  simply  told  as  nearly 
as  I  could  what  Mr:  Lansing  said. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Well,  I  have  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance  with  him. 
I  am  not  intimate  with  him  at  all.. 

I  never  saw  him  at  all  except  in  the  building. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  how  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Since  I  have  Been  in  this  building,  about  10  months. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Searching  your  recollection  as  to  that  20th  day  of 
December,  are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Essary  ^ 

Mr.  Garvin.  Absolutely  sure. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  many  men  are  there  connected  with  your 
bureau  who  knew  or  might  have  known  of  that  note  on  that  day  i 

Mr.  Garvin.  Well,  there  was  another  man  associated  with  me 
upstairs  in  the  building  that  knew  of  it,  and  I  talked  with  Mr.  Odlin 
and  Mr.  Nevin  on  the  phone. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Eland  is  not  connected  with  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  is  with  another  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  central  ? 
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Mr.  Garvin.  No:  I  think  he  is  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Pou.  Mr.  Garvin,  in  your  communication  to  your  people  in  this 
city  in  that  phone  message  that  you  speak  of,  did  you  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  this  note  'i 

'  Mr.  Garvin.  I  just  said  that  I  did  not  recall  having  expressed 
any  opinion ;  that,  as  near  as  I  remember,  I  simply  conveyed  to  them 
as  accurately  as  near  as  I  could  Mr.  Lansing  s  words. 

Mr.  Bennet.  One  more  question.  One  newspaper  man  sent  out  a 
message  in  which  he  said  '*  Have  information  that  important  State  De- 
partment statement  regarding  economic  conditions  oi  European  war  as 
affecting  neutrals  and  intending  to  promote  peace  prospects,  likely 
to  become  public  late  this  afternoon. '^  Leaving  out  the  plurase 
''Likely  to  become  public  late  this  afternoon,"  which  you  knew  to  be 
true,  and  the  words,  ''have  information,"  which,  of  course,  would  not 
be  your  guess,  because  you  knew;  is  that  statement  a  fairly  accurate 
description  of  what  the  Secretary  said  ? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Well,  he  did  not  say  that  it  had  to  do  with  peace.  He 
said  that  it  had  to  do  with  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  Bennet.  ''Regarding  economic  conditions  of  the  European 
war." 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  "As  affecting  neutrals." 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. ;  I  believe  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  being  a  great  neutral  coimtry,  and  where  a 
note  was  goine  to  deal  with  economic  questions,  you  thought  that 
surely  it  would  deal  with  peace  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Garvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  all. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  MB.  ABTHUB  SWEETSEE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  represented  the  Associated  Press  i 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  were  present  and  in  responsible  charge  of 
the  Associated  Press  matters  before  Secretary  Lansing  at  11  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Yes, 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of  any  other  men  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  heard  my  description  embodied  in  the 
question  as  to  what  took  place  in  Secretary  Lansing's  office  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  that  substantially  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  It  is  hard  to  say  accurately  what  the  Secretary 
said.  I  talked  to  him  about  it  afterwards,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
said  at  the  time  that  this  did  not  concern  peace,  and  did  not  suggest 
mediation,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Grerman  peace  offer. 
I  think  that  that  is  reasonably  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  After  that  interview,  did  you  send  a  message  to 
anyone  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  No,  sir;  except  to  my  offica — a  telephone  message. 

Mr.  Bennet.  A  telephone  message  to  your  office  1 
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Mr.  SwEETSEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  mean  your  local  office  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  Yes. 

■  Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  your 
local  office  in  Washington  sent  a  mess^e  over  the  wire  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  I  mow  that  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that  your  office,  in  your  knowledse,  did  not  com- 
municate this  information  to  any  branch  of  the  Associated  Press 
other  than  the  branch  here  in  Washington,  either  by  telephone  or 
telegraph  or  in  any  other  way ! 

Mr.  SwEETBER.  I  could  not  answer  that  question ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Who  could  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  I  think  the  head  of  our  Washington  office,  Mr. 
Elliott. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  telephoned  f 

Mr.  Sweetser.  I  think  I  told  Mr.  Ptobert  about  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  do  not  know  but  Mr.  Elliott  would  know 
whether  the  information  was  sent  out  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Where  did  you  go  from  that  interview  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Well,  I  sat  around  the  State  Department  until 
about  1  o'clock,  and  then  I  went  to  lunch  at  the  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Bennet.  At  the  Press  Club  did  you  discuss  this  matter  with 
anvone  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Mr.  Hood,  of  our  office. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E^ary  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  No,  sir;  not  by  name.  I  probably  do  by  sight, 
but  not  by  name. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  No,  sir;  I  know  him  by  sight,  too. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  in  the  press  room  of  the  White  House  that 
(lav  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  Secretary  Tumulty 
that  day  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  remember  whether  I  asked  you  whether  you 
had  any  interviews  with  any  persons  on  that  day  other  than  those 
who  had  been  at  the  conference  with  reference  to  tnis  conference  with 
Secretary  Lansing,  except  Mr.  Hood  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  I  can  not  recall  that  I  did.  I  remember  discussing 
it  with  several  men  at  the  conference,  but  I  do  not  remember  of  dis- 
cussing it  with  anybody  outside. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  represent  any  news  publication  except  the 
Associated  Press? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  have  any  outside  business  here  in  Wash- 
ington at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  No,  sir:  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  furnish  anv  information  to  any  stock  brokers 
for  which  you  are  not  rompenaateti  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  If  you  had  been  called  upon  that  day  to  \^Tite  a 
description  of  the  forthcoming  note,  and  based  your  description  upon 
what  the  Secretary  said,  would  you  have  used  tne  following  language, 
in  form  or  substance:  '* Interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  beUigerents 
on  behalf  of  peace,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands 
on  record  to  be  considered  if  there  is  peace,  and  warning  that  neutral 
rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon"  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Not  on  what  the  Secretary  said ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  know  anything  else  about  the  note  except 
what  the  Secretary  said  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  there  anything  you  had  on  which  you  could  have 
based  a  description  of  the  note  embracing  that  language  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Just  the  general  situation;  that  is  all.  Secretary 
Lansing  told  us  absolutley  nothing  that  morning.  Everything  he 
said  was  negative,  and  it  left  us  completely  up  in  the  air,  and  we  all 
discussed  what  the  possibilities  were  that  this  note  might  be.  It 
might  have  been  any  one  of  a  dozen  things,  and  the  Secretary's  lan- 
guage was  so  framed  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  peace  note. 

i&.  Bennet.  He  said  so,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  I  do  not  think  he  did;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  he 
did,  because  I  spoke  to  him  that  afternoon  after  the  note  was  out, 
and  I  asked,  '^  How  could  you  say  that  was  not  a  peace  note  ?"  And 
he  said  that  he  had  not  said  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  testified  here  that  he  told  you  gentlemen  that 
this  was  not  a  peace  note. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Just  a  moment.     His  exact  language  is: 

I  stated  to  them  that  the  communication  was,  as  I  said,  to  all  the  belligerents,  but 
it  did  not  contain  proposals  for  peace  or  an  offer  of  mediation. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sweetser.  That  is  just  what  the  Secretary  said  he  had  told 
me  he  had  said.  What  he  said  it  was  did  not  mean  anything.  You 
could  draw  your  own  conclusions  entirely. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  did  not  say  anything  like  the  language  that  I 
read  to  you? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  No,  he  .did  not;  and  I  think  that  anybody  could 
have  assumed  anything  he  wanted  to  assume  on  accoimt  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  coidd  assume  that  if  he  had  simply  said  a  note 
was  coming  at  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Yes,  except  that  he  did  leave  the  impression  that 
this  m^ht  possibly  be  on  economic  politics. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  apparently  from  the  other  witnesses  his  ^eat 
concern  was  lest  this  note  should  come  back  to  this  country  in  a 
garbled  form  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  did  not  get  that  impression  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Some  of  the  other  witnesses  did. 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Well,  that  is  not  my  impression. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  say  that  he  did  say  something,  you  think, 
about  the  note  being  on  economic  questions  ? 
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Mr.  SwEETSER.  Yes,  sir;  he  did  not  say  anything  to  that  effect, 
but  he  left  that  impression.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  left  the  impression  with  you  that  the  note 
would  deal  with  economic  questions  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  That  it  might  deal  with  economic  questions. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Knowing  the  situation  as  you  did,  and  knowing 
that  a  note  was  coming  out  at  5  o'clock,  this  being  one  of  the  leading 
neutral  nations,  did  you  think  that  it  might  deal  with  peace  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  did  not  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  I  understand  the  Secretary's  statement  at  the  time 
that  he  made  it  to  preclude  that  possibility. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Preclude  the  possibility  of  it  dealing  with  peace  at 
aU? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Or  that  it  might  lead  to  peace  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  At  the  time  he  made  the  statement,  yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  was  it  he  said  that  you  based  that  con- 
clusion on  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  I  can  not  remember  his  exact  words  at  the  time, 
but  afterwards  he  told  me  that  he  had 

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  I  am  talking  about  the  statement  that 
was  given  that  morning. 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  No,  sir;  I  say  I  can  not  recall  his  exact  words  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  do  not  recall,  then,  why  you  based  your  con- 
clusion on  what  the  Secretary  said  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  attempt  to  quote  his  words. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  was  your  idea  about  the  note  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  I  had  no  idea  at  all.  I  spent  most  of  the  luncheon 
time  trying  to  figure  out  what  it  could  be,  and  we  figured  that  it 
might  be  an  embargo  or  it  might  be  some  sea  rights  or  maritime  law, 
or  something  on  general  neutral  rights. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  you  read  the  note  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  recall  now  what  was  in  the  note  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  believe  now  from  a  reading  of  the  note 
that  it  (lid  deal  with  peace  in  the  slightest  degreed 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harkison.  It  was  to  some  extei.t,  then,  a  pressure  on  bol- 
ligercTits  to  bri^ig  about  peace,  was  it  not  ^ 

Mr.  SwEETSEK.  Well,  that  would  he  my  interpretation;  yes. 

Mr.  ILvKHisoN.  That  would  be  your  i-iterpretation  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIaruison.  And  a  teleo;ram  that  would  say  that  it  is  inter- 
pn^ted  not  as  a  pressure  on  belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace,  you  would 
not  thi  k  that  the  fellow  had  seen  the  note  or  had  read  it  very  care- 
fully if  he  had  se:  t  such  a  message  as  that? 

\lr.  Sweet SEH.  No,  sir;  but  as  1  sav,  I  thi'  k  it  is  fair  to  everybodv 
who  se  t  fti  y  telegran  s  out  on  this  to  say  that  you  might  have  said 
ji.ythii  g  you  wanted  tt)  from  what  Secretary  Lar  sing  said  and  what 
you  ki  ew  the  situation  to  be.  I  do  i>ot  think  that  because  a  man 
liapne  ed  to  guess  the  subject  offhand,  or  had  come  pretty  close  to 
it,  that  is  any  proof  that  he  had  the  note. 
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• 

Mr.  ELarrison.  From  your  reading  of  the  note  do  you  believe  that 
there  was  anything  in  the  note  that  would  state  that  it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  American  demands  to  be  put  on  record,  or  was  the  under- 
lying thought  in  the  note  that  it  was  an  opportunity  for  the  belliger- 
ents' demands  to  be  placed  on  record  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  The  latter. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  The  belligerents'  demands  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Any  message  that  might  have  been  sent  that  would 
say,  *'But  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands  on  record  to 
be  considered,"  etc.,  vou  would  tnink  that  the  fellow  would  not  have 
seen  the  note  or  read  it  very  carefuU}^  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  For  it  really  meant  that  it  w^ould  be  an  opportunity 
for  the  belligerents  to  put  their  demands  on  record  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  state  that  anyone  might  have  said  almost  any- 
thing he  wanted  to,  based  upon  Mr.  Lansing's  conversation,  and  you 
stated,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bennet,  that  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  possi- 
bilities and  one  might  choose  any  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  I  think  I  said  three. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Three  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  I  had  three  possibilities  in  mind ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  were  the  three  possibilities  ? 

Mr.  SwEETSER.  Embargo,  neutral  rights,  and  maritime  law. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then,  if  there  had  been  no  seal  of  confidence 
imposed,  a»d  you  had  sent  out  such  a  telegram  as  has  been  read  to 
you,  you  would  not  have  thought  of  sending  it  out  as  conveying  any 
accurate  or  reliable  information,  would  you  ?  It  would  have  been 
purely  a  guess  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Now,  you  say  you  do  not  recall  having  mentioned 
this  matter  to  anyone  outside  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  who 
were  present,  andf  the  members  of  your  office.  If  you  did  mention 
to  anyone  this  matter,  are  you  able  to  state  if  it  would  have  been 
only  to  newspaper  men  if  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  if  you  had  stated  it  to  newspaper  men  are  you 
able  to  state  that  you  would  have  carried  with  it  tne  seal  of  confi- 
dence that  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Sweetser.  I  would  have  told  them  that  the  Secretary  told 
it  to  us  in  great  confidence^ 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Sweetser.  Assuming  that  they  would  continue  that  confi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  is  aU. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  AASOIT  B.  BOSENTHAL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  that  you  are  one  of  the 
correspondents  ? 

Mr,  Rosenthal.  Yes,  sir. 
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• 

Mr.  Bennet  (continuing) .  Who  were  there  that  morning  at  Secre- 
tary Lansing's  office  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  papers  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  represent  just  one,  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  I  presume  that  is  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  to\ra  that  was  made  famous  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes.  Do  you  have  any  other  business  interests  here 
in  Washington  except  your  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  represent  no  other  newspapers-? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  heard  my  Questions  to  the  two  witnesses 
who  have  preceded  you  on  the  stana  tnis  afternoon  as  to  the  confer- 
ence of  Secretary  Lansing  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  stated  in  my  questions  and  their  answers,  was 
the  description  substantially  accurate  'i 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  want  to  subscribe  to  the  one  Mr.  Sweetser  gave, 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  and  say  that  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment that  morning  was  so  inconclusive  of  anything  that  1  did  not 
know  exactly  what  he  meant.  I  could  not  figure  out  what  he  meant 
at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  brin^  up  the  next  question.  After  you  left 
him  did  you  send  a  description  of  the  conference  by  telepnone  or 
wire  to  any  one  i 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  did  commiuncate  with  your  paper  i 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  your  paper  an  evening  or  a  morning  paper? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  An  evening  paper. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  communicate  with  any  one  except  the  news- 
paper men  who  were  present  at  that  conference  in  relation  to  the 
suDJeot  matter  of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  vou  lunch  at  the  Press  Club  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No,  sir;  I  came  down  town  to  lunch. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fred  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No;  I  do  not  know  him  by  name  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  W.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  that  day 
in  connection  with  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No  ;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Wore  you  in  the  press  room  at  the  White  House  i 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Before  the  conference;  not  afterwards. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  when  you  were  there  before  the  conference, 
did  you  have  any  information  from  anybody  that  there  was  a  peace 
note  to  be  issued  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  have  any  information  from  any  one  except 
this  conference  with  Secretary  Lansing  that  the  peace  note  had  been 
issued  which  was  to  be  made  public  on  the  mprnmg  of  the  2l8t? 
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Ml.  Rosenthal.  No;  nothing  except  the  very  vague  rumors;  that 
is,  they  were  not,  so  fai  as  I  recall — tnose  rumors  were  talked  of  in  a 
most  general  sort  of  a  way,  but  probably  two  or  three  days  before 
anything  was  considered. 

Mr.  Ben  NET.  But  you  have  nothing  except  the  vaguest  sort  of 
rumor? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  The  vaguest  sort. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  interview  Secretary  Tumulty  at  any  time  in 
relation  to  these  general  rumors  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No;  except  that  the  other  men  who  visit  the 
White  House  daily  asked  Mr.  Tumulty  if  the  administration  con- 
templated anything.  That,  of  course,  was  before  Secretary  Lansing's 
annoimcement. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  understand  you  were  not  at  the  press  room  in  the 
White  House  after  11  o'clock  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  'Bennet.  I  take  it  that  if  you  had  been  asked  to  write  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  note  inamediately  on  leaving  Secretary  Lansing,  that  you 
would  scarcely,  as  a  matter  of  knowledge,  use  this  language  as  being 
based  in  any  way  on  what  the  Secretary  said:  "Interpreted  not  as 
pressure  on  oeUigerents  in  behalf  of  peace,  but  as  an  opportunity  to 
put  American  demands  on  record  to  be  considered  if  tnere  is  peace, 
and  warning  that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached  upon.'' 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No;  I  did  not  have  any  idea  there  would  be  a 
peace  note. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  what  I  took  from  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  merely  knew  that  it  would  be  a  note  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  That  it  would  be  a  note,  and  that  it  would  be 
released  for  the  morning  papers,  which  meant  that  I  would  not  have 
any  interest  in  it  imtil  tne  following  day. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  did  not  even  wire  your  paper? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Not  at  all.  I  did  not  imtil  night,  when  I  sent  a 
regiil&r  story  on  the  note  itself ,  after  it  had  been  released  to  us. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  during  that  day  of  the  20th,  did  you 
hear  this  matter  discussed  in  any  way  except  as  between  newspaper 
men  who  were  present  at  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Well, ^  about  4  o'clock  some  one  asked  me  in  the 
Senate  Freas  Gallery — some  one  came  up  and  said  ''I  understand  that 
a  peace  note  has  been  sent  to  Germany." 

Mr.  Lbnroot.  Nothing  before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Nothmg  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMOKT  OF  X£.  ALFBED  E.  CLAKK. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Clark,  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the 
stenographer,  please. 

Mr.  Clark.  Alfred  E.  Clark;  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  newspaper  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  are  you  one  of  the  group  who  was  present  at 
this  interview  with  Secretary  Lansing  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  heard  my  questions  to  the  witnesses  who 
have  preceded  you  and  their  answers  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  beg  pardon.     I  did  not  hear  their  answers. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  did  not  hear  their  answers  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  heard  the  description  of  the  interview  with 
Secretary  Lansing,  as  embraced  in  my  questions  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  am  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  and  I 
sat  some  distance  back,  and  their  faces  were  turned  from  me  and  I 
did  not  hear  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Just  give  the  committee,  then,  your  recollection  of 
what  took  place  at  that  conference  on  the  morning  of  December  20 
at  11  o'clock  with  Secretary  Lansing. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  recollection  is  that  vSecretary  Lansing  announced 
that  a  message  had  been  sent  to  the  belligerents  and  the  neutrals, 
and  that  it  would  be  given  out  that  evening  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  he 
notified  us  that  this  mformation  was  confidential.  And,  in  response 
to  Questions,  he  said  he  could  not  say  anything  about  the  character 
of  tne  note,  except  that  it  did  not  relate  to  peace  or  mediation.  In 
reply  to  further  questions,  he  said,  well,  it  related  to  economic  con- 
ditions that  might  be  affected  by  the  war;  that  is  about  the  substance 
of  it — I  would  not  attempt  to  quote  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  After  you  left  the  conference,  did  you  send  a  mes- 
sage to  your  paper  or  to  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Clark,   i  es,  sir;  I  sent  a  note  to  the  Star. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Over  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  wrote  a  note. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  where  that  note  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  got  it  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Let  us  see  it. 

Mr.  Clark  (handing  paper  to  Mr.  Bennet).  Here  it  is. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  did  you  send  the  note  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  a  messenger  boy  at  the  War  Department,  and 
I  sent  it  down  by  the  boy. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Shall  I  read  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet  (reading) : 

Strictly  confidentiaL  President  lias  sent  an  identical  note  to  each  of  the  bel- 
ligerents showing  the  effect  of  the  war  on  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  other  neutral  nations,  but  containing  no  offer  to  mediate  for  peace.  It  ifl  to  be 
made  public  this  afternoon  about  5  o'clock,  so  as  to  avoid  any  influence  on  stock 
market.    Mr.  Lansing  told  press  men — 

that  word  is  ^' press''  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir — '*  press  men." 
Mr.  Bennet  (continuhig). 

Press  men  this  in  confidence  this  morning,  and  enjoined  them — 

' '  tlicm ' '  uii  derscored — 

from  publishing  anything  on  the  subject  before  to-morrow  morning.  Of  couree.  ii  you 
get  8tor>'  from  A.  f .  or  other  reliable  source,  you  are  free  to  use  it.  Please  preserve 
this  note  for  me.     A.  J.  0.     December  20,  1916. 
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Why  did  you  want  the  note  preserved  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  had  an  idea  that  possibly  something  might 
come  out  on  this  subject,  and  I  wanted  to  explain  why  I  did  not  have 
anything  on  it.  I  put  the  responsibility  up  to  the  office,  in  other 
words. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  were  covering  your  newspaper  employment,  in 
other  words  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  in  my  field,  and  I  could  not  sav  anything  about 
it,  and  I  wanted  to  protect  myself  and  to  show  why  I  did  not  say 
anvthing  about  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  After  you  left  the  conference  at  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office  where  did  you  go,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  remained  about  the  building  there  until  lunch  time. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Remained  at  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  my  bailiwick,  as  you  might  call  it,  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  limch  at  the  Press  Club  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  in  the  press  room  of  the  White  House  on 
that  day  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Of  course  you  know  Mr.  Price,  of  your  paper? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  see  him  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  may  have  seen  him  in  the  morning  before 
he  went  out.     I  usually  see  him  about  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  discuss  this  peace  note  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Price  at  all  that  day  after 
11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  see  him  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  see  him.  He  may  have  been  up  to  the 
departments  later. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  you  had  discussed  this  peace  note  with  him,  do 
you  think  you  would  have  remembered  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Other  than  this  message  which  you  sent  to  your  city 
paper,  did  you  discuss  this  matter  with  anyone  who  was  not  present 
at  the  conference  with  Secretary  Lansing  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  represent  any  newspaper  except  the  Star  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  any  other  employment  except  on  that 
newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  represent  in  any  way  bi'okerage  concerns? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  give  any  information  to  any  brokerage  con- 
cerns for  which  you  are  not  directly  compensated  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  did  I  or  do  I  ?  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  Or  did  you  in  the  month  of  December? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  that  form  of 
the  question — did  you  or  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might  have  gone  back 
10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Oh,  no.  But  what  you  say  of  your  present  employ- 
ment would  that  be  true  of  your  employment  during  the  month  of 
December,  1916? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  other  employment  but  the  Star, 
and  have  had  none  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  Questions.  lo 
that  conference  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  tne  newspaper 
men,  did  the  Secretary  of  State  say  tnat  the  note  did  not  relate  to 
peace  or  did  he  say  that  it  was  not  a  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  might  have  said  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  see.  And  he  said  that  it  was  not  an  opportunitv 
of  mediation,  and  you  drew  on  your  imagination  that  it  dealt  with 
economic  conditions  with  the  belligerents  ?    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  on  that  you  wrote  this  message  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  which  you  said: 

President  has  sent  an  identical  note  to  each  of  the  belligerents  showing  the  effect  of 
war  on  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  other  neutral  nations,  but 
containing  no  offer  to  mediate  for  peace. 

That  was  your  guess  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  my  summary. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  guessed  pretty  well,  didn't  you  I 

Mr.  Clark.  He  said — how  do  you  mean  ?    I  did  not  say  I  guessed. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  better  interpretation  of 
what  he  said  than  this  message:  "Am  informed  that  Stat«  Depart- 
ment will  issue  statement  to-day  regarding  economic  conditions 
European  war  as  affecting  neutrals,  intended  to  promote  peace  pros- 

{)ects''?  Is  there  very  much  difference  in  your  message  and  this 
atter  message  which  I  nave  read,  so  far  as  interpreting  the  conference 
between  the  newspaper  men  and  Secretary  Lansing  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  think  they  are  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  He  said  there  was  a  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  does  affect  peace,  and  I  said  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  said  it  was  not  an  offer  of  mediation  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  you  think,  as  a  newspaper  man,  knowing 
the  conditions,  and  knowing  that  this  coimtry  was  a  ^reat  newspaper 
country,  that  anv  note  that  related  to  economic  conditions  as  affect- 
ing neutrals  witn  the  belligerents,  that  it  might  pertain  indirectly 
or  more  or  less  with  peace  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  woiud  think  so;  yes,  sir.  I  could  not  understand 
what  else  the  note  did  refer  to  at  that  time,  but  as  he  said  it  did  not, 
I  took  his  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  a  fellow  might  arrive  at  various  conclusions  as 
to  how  to  interpret  this  note  from  what  Mr.  Lansing  had  said. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  admit  that  that  morning  I  expressed  myself  to  one 
or  two  others  there  as  not  understanding  what  Mr.  Lansing  meant 
about  the  note. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  anyone  might  send  out  this  note,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  good  interpretation  of  what  transpired  when  he 
said,  ''I  heard  that  the  Department  of  State  will  issue  statement 
to-day  regarding  economic  conditions  European  war  as  affecting 
neutrals,  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects.  What  do  you 
think  of  this,  and  how  are  you  on  stocks  r* 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Where  is  the  note  you  wrote  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Harrison  has  it,  has  he  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Let  me  have  it,  Mr.  Harrison,  please.  I  did 
not  clearly  understand  what  you  said  the  Secretary  said  about 
economic  conditions.     Would  you  mind  repeating  it  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  in  response  to  a  question. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  did  he  say,  if  you  please,  without  refer- 
ence to  how  he  happened  to  say  it  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  there  were  several  questions  as  to  what  the 
character  of  the  note  was*  and  the  Secretary  stated — ^my  recollec- 
tion is  that  it  was  not  a  message  of  peace  nor  of  mediation,  but  it 
might  apply  to  economics — it  imght  be  said  to  apply  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  stated,  then,  in  terms  to  your  editor: 
^'But  containing  no  oifer  to  mediate  for  peace." 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Was  there  anything  in  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment at  that  time  that  the  note  was  intended  to  promote  peace  t 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  You  ask  me  if  there  was  anything  in  his  statement! 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes;  in  his  statement  that  the  note  was  intended 
to  promote  peace. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  heard. 

Mr.  Chiperfiei4>.  And  is  it  not  true  that  either  by  words  or  by 
suggestion  he  said  it  was  not  on  the  subject  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  Yes,  sir;  that  ia  right. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  So  there  was  nothing  that  anyone  would  be 
warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  peace  note  from 
the  statement  made  by  Secretary  Lansing  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  know,  now,  that  I  understand  your 
answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  meant  to  respond  aflBrmatively  to  you,  that  there 
was  nothing  said  at  that  conference  that  would  lustify  the  conclusion 
that  the  note  was  about  peace — in  view  of  tne  statement  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Was  there  anything  in  what  he  said  that  would 
amount  to  aiiy  interpretation  of  tne  note — any  kind  of  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  note  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  If  a  newspaper  man  uses  the  term  "  interpreted  *' 
it  means  his  condensation  of  the  whole  situation,  as  a  rule,  does  it 
not? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That,  after  he  has  gone  over  the  situation,  he 
interprets  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  meaning  of  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  where  the  Secretary  gives  out  a  statement, 
or  some  other  person  as  to  a  subject  matter  of  a  note,  you  would  hardly 
speak  of  that  as  an  interpretation  of  the  note,  woula  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  should  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  Secretary  Lansing  say  anything  at  that 
time  whether  or  not  it  was  or  was  not  a  pressure  on  the  belligerents 
on  any  subject  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Of  course,  in  the  room  there  were  paying  par- 
ticular heed  and  were  close  enough  to  hear  what  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  the  question  of  pressure  or  absence  of 
pressure  was  not  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  have  made  an  impression  on  me. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  his  statement  contain  any  information  at 
that  time  that  it  was  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands  on 
record  to  be  considered? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  heard. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Was  there  anything  in  his  entire  statement  made 
at  that  time  that  would  even  bear  upon  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  the  Secretary  say  at  that  time  anything 
that  the  note  was  to  be  a  warning  that  neutral  rights  must  not  be 
further  encroached  upon  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  the  Secretary  say  anything  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  an  encroachment  of  neutral  rignts  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  that  I 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  stated,  but  I  do  not  now  recall  what  you 
said.  Did  the  Secretary  state  wnether  or  not  this  note  was  addressed 
to  bell^erent  and  neutrals.     Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  sure  about  the  belUgerents. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  And  I  am  pretty  sure  about  the  neutrals. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  tnink  it  included  them  both  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  I  did  not  have  it  in  my  note,  but  I  think  it  did 
include  neutrals. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  the  Secretary  say  anything  in  his  statement 
that  the  message  bore  on  the  economic  situation  of  the  European 
war  as  affecting  neutrals  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  if  he  did  not  say  that  he  implied 
that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  his  statement  was 
that  the  note  would  touch  on  the  economic  situation  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  yes;  the  economic  conditions  as  affected  by  the 
war. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  he  say  whether  or  not  the  object  was  to 
directly  or  indirectly  promote  peace  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  all. 


.^m\ 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  want  that  note  ? 

Mr.  CniPBRriELD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  the  Secretary  say  to  you  gentlemen  there  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  giving  you  the  information  as  to  the  note  was 
that  it  might  come  back  from  abroad  in  garbled  form  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Tnat  was  stated  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  that  stated  in  answer  to  a  question,  if  you 
remember  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Or  was  it  stated  directly  by  him  without  any  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  stated  in  answer  to  questions,  I  think;  as 
somewhat  of  an  explanation  as  to  why  he  gave  us  the  information. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Some  one  asked  him  why  he  gave  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  asked  you  that 
directly,  but  that  was  the  idea. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  did  not  assign  that  reason  in  the  note  which 
you  sent  to  the  Star,  didyou  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir.  That  was  the  idea  that  I  had  in  the  note,  that 
they  might  get  this  story  from  any  European  coimtry,  from  some 
source  covered  by  the  Associated  Press,  ana  Mr.  Lansing's  restriction 
on  us,  on  the  newspaper  men  who  were  there,  did  not  apply  to  that, 
in  my  mind — anything  that  came  from  any  other  source. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  at  the  same  time  he  stated  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons he  gave — I  mean,  he  stated  that  one  reason  for  giving  it  to 
you  at  that  particular  time,  that  is,  giving  you  the  information  that 
it  was  coming,  was  that  it  might  come  back  in  garbled  form,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  prevent  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  he  referred  to  that,  but  I  think  «ome 
one  asked  him.  the  question  what  we  could  do  if  it  did  come  back  in 
garbled  form.  We  could  not  suppress  it,  because  we  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  garbled  or  not.  We  did  not  know  what  was  in  the 
note. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  it  not  in  connection  with  that  very  note  that 
he  gave  permission  to  the  correspondents  to  notify  their  respective 
papers  that  the  message  was  coming  ? 

Ab*.  Clark.  I  think  that  was  understood;  that  was  one  of  the 
puiposes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  did  not  you  understand  that  the  reason  the 
permission  was  given  to  you  was  to  notify  the  papers,  so  that  they 
might  prevent  pubUcation  of  it  ingarbled  form  ? 

Ml.  Clark.  Not  altogether.  We  were  to  notify  the  offices  that 
the  message  was  coming  out,  and  it  was  his  idea  that  it  might  possibly 
have  that  effect,  but  as  I  understand  it,  he  did  not  expect  us  to  be 
able  to  control  the  offices  with  regard  to  such  a  message.  In  fact, 
he  said  so  to  us. 

TAt.  Garrett.  But  was  it  not  yoiu-  impression  that  he  rather  ex- 
pected that  you  would  notify  your  papers  ?  If  you  did  notify  your 
papers,  that  the  reason  for  it  was  that  the  note  might  come  back  in 
garbled  form  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  your  impression  at  the  time  ? 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garbett.  But  you  did  not  so  notify  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  the  question  was  also  raised  at  the  time,  how  could 
the  offices  tell  it  was  in  garbled  form  ?  We  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  in  garbled  form  or  not.    We  did  not  know  what  the  note  was. 

Mr.  (jabbett.  I  presume  that  the  Secretary's  desire  was,  and  pos- 
sibly his  expectation,  that  if  it  should  come  back,  whether  in  garbled 
form  or  not,  that  the  papers  would  have  sufficient  regard  lor  the 
interests  of  their  country  not  to  pubHsh  it  until  the  authorized  state- 
ment by  the  department  was  given  out.  That  would  be  my  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  was,  of  course,  his  idea,  although  I  think  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  we  could  not  control  it. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  He  also  said  that  he  thought  another  reason  was  that 
it  was  a  courtesy  due  to  the  foreign  governments  that  they  should 
receive  the  message  before  it  was  pubhshed  here,  and  it  was  desired 
that  full  time  should  elapse. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  point  may  have  been  raised  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  all  the  con- 
versation was  on  the  assumption  that  the  governments  had  received 
it,  and  all  the  governments  would  have  received  this  note  before  it 
was  given  out  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Garrett.  If  you  did  get  such  an  impression  as  that,  you  said 
nothing  about  that  m  your  note  to  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garbett.  The  only  reason  you  assigned  in  yoiur  note  which 
you  sent  to  your  paper  was  that  he  would  not  give  it  out  because  of 
its  possible  eflEect  on  the  stock  market  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  raised  the  question  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  You  asked  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  tell  us  anything  about  it 
to  save  the  afternoon  papers;  if  the  afternoon  papers  could  not  make 
some  kind  of  an  item  about  the  note — say  something  about  it — and 
he  said  he  did  not  want  the  afternoon  papers  to  publish  anything 
about  it.  He  did  not  want  it  public  until  after  the  close  of  the  stock 
market. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Was  any  question  asked  him  with  respect  to  the 
stock  market,  or  did  he  volunteer  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  was  in  response  to  a  question. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Did  you  mention  the  stock  market  in  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir.  Well,  I  did  not  mention — ^no,  I  was  urging 
him  to  let  us  have  something  for  the  afternoon  papers,  and  his  reason 
for  withholding  it  until  5  o'clock  was  to  keep  it  oeyond  the  time  of 
the  stock  market.  He  said  that.  He  himself  said  that;  that  he 
should  hold  it  until  5  o'clock,  because  he  did  not  want  it  to  be  pub- 
lished until  after  the  close  of  the  stock  market. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  you  quite  positive  that  the  Secretary  made  any 
suggestion  on  account  of  its  possible  influence  on  the  stock  market? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  understand  it  was  a  suggestion.  It  was  a  sort, 
of  a  reply  to  a  question  as  to  why  we  could  not  have  it.  That  was 
one  of  the  explanations  as  to  why  we  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  quite  positive,  are  you,  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  stock  market  came  lorm  the  Secretary? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garbett.  You  are  aware  that  he  himself  said  that  the  stock 
market  did  not  enter  his  head  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  when  I  was  speaking  I  was  not  aware  of  that, 
but  it  does  not  change  my  statement. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  was  just  wondering  as  to  whether  that  was  a  vol- 
unteered statement  of  the  Secretary  or  whether  it  was  a  suggestion 
by  an  inquirer  in  the  room,  which  he  might  or  might  not  have  heard. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  really  do  not  beheve — ^well,  I  will  not  volunteer 
anything. 

Ifr.  Garrett.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused. 

TESTIMOBT  OF  MB.  LESOT  T.  VEBITOV. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Vernon,  what  newspapers  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Vernon.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  and,  with  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  Daily  News,  I  have  a  secondary  connection  with  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  you  represent,  for  some  purposes,  both  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post? 

Mr.  Vernon.  I  represent  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  primarily,  and 
I  give  what  service  1  can,  consistently  with  my  other  duties,  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Outside  of  those  two  newspapers,  do  you  represent 
any  other  interest,  or  have  you  any  other  business  connection  nere  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  VERNON.  I  have  no  connection  of  any  kind  with  any  other 
interest. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  furnish  any  information  to  an^  brokerage 
house,  for  which  you  do  not  receive  any  direct  compensation  f 

Mr.  Vernon.  1  do  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  furnish  information  to  any  stock  brokerage 
house,  or  to  any  other  business  enterprise,  for  which  you  receive  any 
additional  compensation  from  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  Vernon.  None,  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  take  it  that  you  are  one  of  those  who  were  present 
at  11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  20  at  the  interview  with 
Secretary  Lansing  ? 

Mr.  Vernon,  i  was  not.  I  usually  do  attend  those  conferences, 
but  that  morning^  was  absent. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  what  is  reported  to  have  been  the  substance  of 
that  interview  subsequently  reported  to  you  by  anybody  else,  prior 
to  5  o'clock  in  the  rftemoon  of  December  20? 

Mr.  Vernon.  Yes;  I  usually  attend  those  conferences,  but  that 
morning,  after  going  to  the  White  House  at  10  o'clock,  I  returned  to 
my  office,  and  did  not  get  back  in  time  to  hear  Mr.  Lansing's  state- 
ment; but  my  recollection  is  that  while  crossing  the  White  House 
yard,  on  my  way  back,  I  met  some  newspaper  man,  who  told  me 
that  Mr.  Lansing  had  stated  that  a  note  would  oe  given  out  at  4  o'clock 
that  afternoon,  lor  release  the  next  morning,  and  my  recollection  is 
that  I  asked  him,  or  he  may  have  stated,  uiat  it  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  peace.  The  whole  conversation  was  in  passing,  and  I  do  not 
recall  now  who  that  was. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  send  any  message  based  on  that  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Vernon.  I  did  not.  I  am  frank  to  say,  however,  that  if  I  had 
been  present  and  had  heard  what  Mr.  Lansing  said,  to  get  a  dear 
conception  of  it,  I  would  have  vrired  my  office  in  confidence  exactly 
what  ne  said,  as  nearly  as  I  could  remember.  I  think  that  duty  was 
imposed  an  every  man  who  attended  that  conference. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  you  were  not  there,  and  did  not  hear  it  ? 

Mr.  Vernon.  I  was  not,  and  therefore  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  lunch  at  the  Press  dub  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Vernon.  I  di3  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  think  you  have  stated 

Mr.  Vernon  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  the  matter 
again  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  said  to  my  assistant, 
^'I  understand  a  note  is  being  given  out  at  the  White  House,  and  if 
you  have  time  I  wish  you  would  go  over  and  get  a  copy  of  it." 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.^ssary  ? 

Mr.  Vernon.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  vou  have  any  conversation  with  him  on  that  day 
on  the  subject  of  the  note? 

Mr.  Vernon.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  3^ou  know  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Vernon.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Price  on 
that  day  in  reference  to  the  note? 

Mr.  Vernon.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  in  the  press  room  at  the  Whit«  House 
that  day? 

Mr.  Vernon.  Yes,  sir;  at  10  o'clock-  and  my  recollection  is  that 
after  I  met  my  colleague  in  the  vard,  who  told  me  of  the  note,  I  again 
went  into  the  White  House,  and  went  into  Mr.  Tumulty's  office,  out 
he  was  not  there,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Brahany  or  Mr.  Foster  if  anything 
had  happened,  and  they  said  *'No." 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  mention  the  subject  matter? 

Mr.  Vernon.  No;  1  did  not.  If  there  is  any  information  on  a  sub- 
ject so  close  to  the  President,  I  always  ask  Mr.  Tumidty  or  go  to  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  had  no  conference  with  Mr.  Tumulty  at  aU 
that  day  ? 

Mr.  Vernon.  I  did  not.  He  was  not  in  the  office.  That  is  my 
recollection.     I  passed  m  and  out  again. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say,  about  which  I 
have  not  asked  you  ? 

Mr.  Veknon.  Not  in  connection  with  this,  but  merely  as  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee,  I  want  to  reiterate  Mr.  Godwin's  sug- 
gestion of  the  other  night,  that  our  committee  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  cooperate  with  the  Rules  Committee  at  any  time  in  any  action 
that  may  be  necessary  or  desired,  and  in  that  connection  I  would  also 
like  to  clarify  the  situation  in  which  the  standing  committee  now 
finds  itself. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is,  the  standing  committee  of  the  press? 
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Mr.  Vernon.  The  standing  committee  of  Washington  correspond- 
ents in  the  press  gallery.  That  committee,  as  you  gentlemen  know, 
but  as  many  other  people  outside  of  Washington  and  some  in  Wash- 
ington do  not  seem  to  know,  exercises  a  power  delegated  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  by  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
power  being  contained  wholly  in  the  rule  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House;  and  it  has  no  other  authority.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
suggestion  about  what  the  committee  could  or  could  not  do,  but  we 
endeavor  to  exercise  those  powers  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and 
not  to  exceed  our  authority  and,  in  fact,  have  no  other  authority; 
and,  in  that  connection,  we  always  cooperate  with  the  Speaker  and 
with  the  Rules  Committee,  and  the  Speaker  has  been  officially  ad- 
vised of  our  willingness  to  meet  with  you  gentlemen  at  any  time  you 
may  desire  us;  and  I  wanted,  as  I  said  before,  to  say  what  Mr.  God- 
win has  already  so  well  said — that  we  will  be  pleased  to  meet  with 
you  at  any  time  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  Pou.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  more  wholesome  con- 
ditions ? 

Mr.  Vernon.  Exactly.  We  are  helpless  in  this  matter  until  this 
Rules  Committee  acts. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  gather  trom  that  that  you  think  a  newspaper  man 
should  not  represent  other  interests,  as  long  as  he  has  the  privileges 
of  the  press  gallerv  ? 

Mr.  VERNON.  1^.  Bennet,  that  raises  a  very  broad  question — a 
question  which  we  of  the  committee  would  desire  to  take  up  with  this 
committee.  There  are  many,  many  angles  to  it.  The  rule  under  which 
we  operate  vests  a  very  wide  discussion.  Just  to  illustrate  my  point, 
there  are  legitimate  newspaper  men  who  sometimes  come  to  this  town 
with  a  newspaper  employment  in  the  press  gallery  which  is  com- 
paratively smaU.  Their  income  is  not  sufficient  to  five  upon.  They 
are  legitimate  newspaper  men;  they  desire  to  come  here  and  build 
themselves  up,  and,  in  order  to  make  a  living,  they  sometimes  have 
to  do  somethmg  outside ;  but  that  does  not  very  often  happen,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  the  spirit  of  the  committee  to  be  liberal  m  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule,  but  to  make  certain  in  each  instance  that  the 
main  source  of  income  of  that  man  was  from  newspaper  connections. 
That  is  only  one  of  the  questions  on  which  we  would  like  the  judg- 
ment of  this  conunittee. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  May  I  ask  a  question  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Vernon,  from  my  long  years  of  acquaint- 
ance with  you,  I  have  no  question  whatever  but  that  you  and  your 
association  would  frown  upon  any  kind  of  employment  that  would  be 
antagonistic  to  the  duty  and  to  the  confidence  that  is  reposed  in 
you  men  as  newspaper  men.  That  would  be  frowned  upon  would 
it  not,  without  any  kmd  of  question  ? 

Mr.  Vernon.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  In  other  words,  if  I  have  not  made  myself  quite 
clear,  certainly  it  would  be  disapproved  that  newspaper  men  should 
use  any  of  tne  confidences  whicn  they  acquire  as  newspaper  men 
to  aid  any  man  in  trading  upon  a  stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Vernon.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Or  that  might  have  the  effect  of  breaking  or 
stimulating  the  market — that  would  unquestionably  be  discoimte- 
nanced  ? 
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Mr.  Vebnon.'  Oh,  yes.  The  standing  committee  has  aheady 
expressed  itself  on  that. 

Mr.  Lenrott.  This  coUeague  of  yours  whom  you  met  in  the 
White  House  yard,  he  simply  told  you  that  there  was  to  be  a  note 
released  at  4  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Vernon.  Yes;  for  pubUcation  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  understand  from  him  that  that  communi- 
cation, in  itself,  was  confidential? 

Mr.  Vernon.  Absolutely;  and  he  so  stated  to  me,  as  I  recaU  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  question  ?  [No  response.] 
You  are  excused.    Who  is  the  next  witness  ? 

Mjp.  Whipple.  Mr.  Boeckel. 

TESTIMOVY  OF  MS.  BICHABD  M.  BOECKEL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  With  what  newspaper  or  association  are  you  con- 
nected ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  With  the  International  News  Service. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  present  at  the  White  House  on  the  morning 
of  December  20,  at  this  interview  with  Secretary  Lansing! 

Mr.  Boeckel.  I  was  present  at  the  State  Department  conference 
You  said  "White  House." 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes;  that  was  my  error.  Have  you  been  present 
here  this  afternoon  and  hemxl  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses 
in  response  to  my  questions? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  I  was  present  a  few  moments  this  moming,  but  I 
did  not  hear  the  full  testimony  of  any  witnesses. 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  order  to  save  time,  the  general  description  that 
was  given  of  the  conference  was  that  Secretary  Lansing,  m  a  rather 
brief  conference^  said  that  a  note  would  be  issued  at  5  o'clock;  that 
the  matter  was  confidential;  that  he  was  afraid  it  might  come  back 
from  foreign  countries  in  garbled  form,  and  that  it  was  not  an  offer 
of  peace  or  mediation.    Is  that  substantially  you  recollection  of  it) 

Mr.  Boeckel.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  substantially  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  that  description  of 
the  interview  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  No,  I  do  not  think  so;  nothing. 

Mr.  Bennet.  After  the  interview,  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  I  went  to  the  Navy  press  room. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  there  anyone  present  in  the  Navy  press  room 
other  than  men  who  had  been  at  the  interview ! 

Mr.  Boeckel.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  is  your  best  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  My  best  recollection  is  that  there  were  not  any. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Dia  you  take  lunch  at  the  Press  Club  that  day  9 

Mr.  Boeckel.  No.  I  think  that  was  a  busy  day,  and  I  grabbed 
lunch  at  a  dairy  lunch. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  send  a  message  to  your  press  association  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  No;  Mr.  Godwin  was  handling  that  story,  and  I 
sent  no  message  about  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  send  a  message  to  anybody  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  No;  to  no  one. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  represent  any  newspaper,  other  than  ftio 
press  association  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  Only  the  International  News  Service. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  have  any  other  employment  other  than  that 
with  the  International  News  Service? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  No  other  employment. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  furmsh  any  information  to  brokers,  for 
which  you  are  or  are  not  paid  ? 

Mr.  !Boeckel.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  discuss  the  subject  matter  of  the  note  with 
any  person,  other  than  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the  con- 
ference ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  No;  no  one  else. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fred  Essarj  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  No;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  E^ary. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  W.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  discuss  the  matter  of  the  note  with  him  that 
day? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  No;  I  did  not  see  him  that  day. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  in  the  press  room  at  the  White  House 
that  day  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Are  you  (][uite  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  Yes,  quite  sure.  In  fact,  I  did  not  leave  the  build- 
ing, except  for  lunch,  until  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  when  you  say  *'the  building"  you  mean  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Building? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  where  you  are  assigned  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And,  naturally,  you  did  not  see  Secretary  Ttmaulty 
at  any  time  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Boeckel.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused.    Who  is  the  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  Pboctoe.  That  completes  the  newspaper  correspondents. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  are  several  brokers  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  go  ahead  with  the  brokers,  or 
with  the  printers  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  brokers. 

The  Chairman.  Veiy  well.    Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Proctor.  Mr.  Moorhead  is  here. 

TESTIHOITT  OF  MB.  JOHN  XTPSHTTB  MOOBHEAD. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Moorehead.  John  Upshur  Moorehead. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  729  Fifteenth  Street. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Twenty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  your  business  ? 
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Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Broker. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  For  yourself,  or  with  a  fimi  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  The  firm  of  Flather,  Moorhead  &  Elmore. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  members  of  your 
firm? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Henry  H.  Flather  and  A.  Robert  Elmore. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  They  are  both  residents  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  long  has  that  firm  been  doing  busmess  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Since  a  year  ago  last  November. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Were  you  in  the  brokerage  business  prior  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  was  the  firm  then  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  I  was  branch  manager  for  James  B.  Colgate  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Are  you  the  active  manager  of  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  We  are  all  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  They  all  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes;  all  of  the  partners  take  an  active  part. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Is  the  work  divided  among  you,  or  is  it  general 
among  all  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Flather  and  I  look  after  the  stock  department 
and  Mr.  Elmore  after  the  bond  department. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  both  you  and  Mr.  Flather  meet  customers? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  look  after  their  business  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  large  an  establishment  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  much  of  an  estabhshment  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Do  you  mean  the  nimiber  of  employees  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  There  are  about  15  of  us,  including  the  3  members 
of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  have  telegraph  operators  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  One. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Just  one  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes.    Two  wires. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Two  wires. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Two  wires  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Are  both  of  them  direct  wires  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Direct  wires  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Direct  wires  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  are  not  on  any  circuit  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Well—; — 

Mr.  Lenroot  (interposing).  Is  one  of  them  a  southern  wire  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes;  the  Post  &  Flagg  wire  is  a  wire  to  Norfolk, 
with  an  oflSce  in  Baltimore  on  the  same  wu*e. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  have  an  office  in  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  We  have  not,  no;  but  another  firm. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  There  is  another  firm  in  Baltimore  on  that  wire  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  have  a  New  York  connection,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Messrs.  Hornblower  &  Weeks  and  Post  &  Flagg. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Those  are  your  only  connections  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  We  have  Messrs.  A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  a  bond 
house,  also. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  give  information  to  your  New  York  houses 
concerning  current  events  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  If  we  happened  to  get  any,  we  would. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  happen  to  get  some,  occasionally  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  No.  We  have  found  that  we  get  our  information 
much  quicker  through  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  We  do  not  even  try  to  get 
any  information  here  in  Washington.  If  it  came  to  us,  we  would  oe 
glad  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  sometimes  receive  inquiries  from  your  New 
York  connections  for  information? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Why,  we  have  received  inquiries;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  what  response  do  you  make?  Do  you  then 
make  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  We  have  usually  said  that  we  have  found  in  times 
past  that  we  get  our  information  much  quicker  from  New  York  than 
we  can  possibly  get  it  down  here. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Supposing  the  information  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  have  so  much  better  facilities 
for  getting  information  from  Washington  than  we  have,  that  we 
depend  entirely  upon  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  for  our  information. 

MT.  Lenroot.  I  understand,  then,  you  have  no  one  in  Washington 
to  whom  you  look  for  information  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  No  one  at  aU. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  have  i\o  one  connected  with  you  in  any 
way  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  If  you  should  have  an  inquiry  from  New  York,  for 
instance,  concerning  any  matter  of  public  importance  occurring  here, 
do  I  understand  you  would  phone  to  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.'s  office  here  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  would  not  even  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  No. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  would  simply  rely  on  them  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation direct  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  did  you  first  have  any  information  or  inti- 
mation concerning  this  alleged  peace  note  on  the  20th  of  December, 
or  prior  thereto  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  The  first  information  we  had  came  in  a  bulletin 
from  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  at  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  I  imagine  it  was  about  5  o'clock  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Five  o'dock  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  I  do  not  really  remember  what  time  it  was.  It 
was  some  time  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  regular  Dow-Jones  bul- 
letin that  came  on  the  wire. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  And  that  was  the  first  intunation  you  had  of  it 
during  that  day  ? 

Mr.  MooRHEAD.  The  very  first. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  had  heard  nothing  of  it  in  your  office  before 
that? 

Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Not  a  word. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  had  received  no  inquiries  about  it  i 

Mr.  MooRHEAD.  No  inquiries. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  send  any  telegrams  on  that  day  to  your  New 
York  office,  or  to  other  parties,  with  reference  to  this  matter  1 

Mr.  Moorhead.  No,  su*. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  large  a  list  of  customers  have  you,  Mr.  Moor- 
head? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  You  mean  customers  with  open  accoimts  or  peo- 
ple that  we  have  been  dealing  with  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  will  say  take  the  open  accounts  first. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  I  could  not  say  ofithand.  I  should  say  200  or  300 
open  accounts. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Two  or  three  hundred  open  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  I  woidd  not  like  to  be  definite  without  referring 
to  the  hst. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Then  I  take  it  you  have  a  large  list  of  customeis 
that  make  a  transaction  and  close  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Oh,  yes;  we  have. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  considered  as  regular 
clients  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  People  with  whom  we  have  done  business,  and 
who  are  on  our  Usts. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes.  Do  you  keep  the  accounts  of  all  your  trans- 
actions here  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  are  an  independent  concern  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes.  We  simply  have  the  one  account  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  are  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ebcchange  t 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  have  you  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  with  reference  to 
certain  information  desired  ? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  has  been  sent  on  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  sent  on  a  list  of  your  customers  t 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  think  I  might  say  we  have  all  the  telegrams 
covering  that  period — the  only  ones  that  might  have  any  bearing 
on  that  matter  at  all  [handing  papers  to  Mr.  Lenroot]. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  The  statements  that  you  have  sent  will  show  the 
condition  of  your  transactions  at  the  end  of  each  day,  so  that  I 
need  not  inquire? 

Mr.  Moorhead.  The  ones  we  sent  to  the  exchange,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Yes,  sir;  it  covers  everything  they  asked  for  in 
their  circular  letter. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  I  think  that  is  all. 
The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 
Mr.   Lenroot.  There  is   nothing  in   these  telegrams   that  you 
discovered  ? 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.   No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused,  Mr.  Moorhead.    Who  is  the 
next  witness  ? 
Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Thompson, 

TESTIMOITT  OF  MR.  EUGENE  E.  THOMPSOIT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.)^ 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Eugene  E.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  what  is  your  Dusiness  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Crane,  Parris  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  are  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Washington  t 

Mr.  Thompson.  About  35  years. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  The  firm  of  Crane,  Parris  &  Co.  is  a  local  concern  i 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Who  are  the  members  of  that  concern  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  George  Hewitt  Myers,  Mr.  William  J.  Boothe, 
and  myself. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  All  residents  of  the  city  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Boothe  is  a  resident  of  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  long  has  this  firm  been  ih  business  here  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  'moMPSON.  As  at  present  constituted  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Yes,  first. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Since  October  1,  last. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  prior  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Since  1883. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Under  what  name  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Crane,  Parris  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  The  same  name  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  the  same  name. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  large  a  force  have  you  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  8  or  10  people;  yes,  I  think  we  have  9 
employees. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Are  the  members  of  the  firm  all  actively  engaged  in 
the  business  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Myers  is  not. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  is  the  work  divided  among  the  members  who 
are  active  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Boothegenerally  looks  after  the  orders  handled 
through  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  also  after  the  correspond- 
ence to  a  large  extent,  and  I  devote  myself  to  the  bond  business  and 
the  local  exchange  and  help  out  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  are  rather  the  one  who  looks  after  market 
conditions,  generally  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  1  would  have  supervision  over  it;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lenboot.  You  have  a  private  wire  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  not  our  wire,  but  we  are  on  the  wire  of  Potter, 
Choate  &  Prentice. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Is  that  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  house  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  house. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  exchange  ? 
.    Mr.  Thompson.  Not  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Is  anv  member  of  your  firm  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  You  have  telegraph  operators — one  or  more  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  one  operator,  and  I  happen  to  be  a  tele- 
graph operator  myself. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  give  information  to  your  New  York  house 
concerning  public  events  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  done  so,  if  they  have  asked  us,  or  if  we 
should  happen  to  know  of  anything. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  means  do  you  have  for  seciu*ing  that  in- 
formation ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  happen  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Price;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain 

Mr.  Lenroot  (interposing).  Yes,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Thompson.  On  the  20th  of  December,  as  near  as  I  can  nlace 
the  time,  it  was  about  somewhere  between  half  past  1  and  2  o'clock, 
I  was  asked  by  our  New  York  house  what  I  nad  heard,  that  the 
market  was  quite  weak;  and  I  called  up  Mr.  Price  on  the  telephone 
and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  news,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  the 
Secretary  or  the  State  Department  would  issue  a  statement  that 
afternoon  bearing  on  the  foreign  situation.  He  did  not  teD  me  wha^ 
it  was,  and  I  did  not  know.  I  gave  the  matter  no  fiuther  concern, 
except  to  send  it  over  to  our  New  York  correspondents  in  reply  to 
their  inquiry. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  that  here  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  message.  I  did  not  have  it, 
but  I  got  it  from  pur  New  YorK  correspondents. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Will  you  please  produce  that  ? 

(Paper  handed  to  Mr.  Lenroot  by  Mr.  Thompson.) 

Mr.  Lenroot.  This  telegram  reads:  '* December  20,  1916.  Mc- 
Allister''— he  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  house? 

Mr.  Thompson*  He  is  in  charge  of  the  sales  department. 

Mr.  Lenroot  (reading): 

The  State  Department  is  going  to  give  out  a  statement  late  this  afternoon  bearing 
on  the  foreign  situation.    Poet  Osgood,  Roper,  and  Taylor. 

Just  explain  that,  please  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is,  inform  Osgood,  Roper,  and  Taylor. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Osgood  is  connected  with  the  First  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank  of  Chicago.  Potter,  Choate  &  Prentice  have  a  private 
wire  to  their  oflSce  in  Chicago;  and  Mr.  Roper  is  in  charge  of  the 
bond  department  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  i  ork  City.  Afr.  Taylor 
is  connecteid  with  the  firm  of  Whitehead  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  that  firm  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  An  investment  house  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  relations  with  all  of  these  diflferent  firms? 
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Mr,  Thompson.  The  last  one  is  an  entirely  friendly  relation;  wid  the 
other  two  we  do  business  with. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  This  was  sent)  but  it  does  not  show  the  hour.  Do 
you  remember  when  it  was  sent  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  near  as  I  can  recall,  it  was  just  a  few  minutes 
after  2  o'clock.  That  is  as  near  as  I  can  place  it,  because  it  was  some 
time  after  I  came  back  from  lunch  that  1  had  the  inquiry,  and  I  do 
not  pay  particular  attention  to  the  stock  market.  We  do  not  do  a 
marginal  business,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  other  houses  do, 
and  we,  therefore,  are  not  as  closely  interested  as  to  whether  the 
market  immediately  goes  up  or  goes  (K)wn,  as  others  may  be. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  Y  ou  did  not  preserve  the  inquiry  you  received  from 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  was  nothing,  except  it  mentioned  "  the  market 
is  quite  weak.  What  do  you  hear"  ? — and  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
even  a  message.  Of  course,  it  was  a  message,  but  not  a  telegram; 
just  a  question  over  the  wire. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  was  the  first  intimation  that  you  had  that 
there  was  anything  here 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing).  Absolutely  the  first  information. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  And  that  was  shortly  after  lunch  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  And  you  immediately  called  up  Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  And  did  you  hear  anything  further  concerning  the 
matter  during  that  day? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Nothing  whatever.  I  gave  it  no  further  concern. 
I  had  even  forgotten  that  I  sent  the  message,  and  had  I  testified 
before  the  committee  when  I  was  here  before — I  have  been  here 
several  times —  I  should  have  said  that  I  did  not  even  send  the 
message,  because  it  had  passed  out  of  my  mind  entirely;  but  I  was 
in  New  York,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  McAllister,  and  I  said,  "Are  you  sure 
you  have  no  message  V^  because  he  had  told  me  before  that  tney  had 
nothing;  and  he  looked  through  his  files  and  discovered  this,  and  I 
said  "Let  me  have  a  copy  of  it,  because  the  committee  will  probably 
want  it." 

Mr.  Lenboot.  Just  explain  a  little  more  fully  your  relations  with 
Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Price  and  I  have  been  friends  for  a  good  many 
years — ^I  should  say,  possibly,  15  years  or  more — and  I  have  nothing 
at  all  except  a  friendly  relation  with  him.  He  told  me  on  severi3 
occasions  tnat  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for  me  in  the  way  of 
giving  me  any  information  he  had,  to  call  him  up,  and  I  have  called 
Eiraoefore,  I  suppose,  possibly,  two  or  three  tunes  in  the  past  90 
days  or  more — yes,  longer  than  that.  I  did  not  feel  free  to  call  him, 
or  perhaps  I  would  have  called  him  oftener — only  to  get  for  our  New 
York  people  information  which  they  had  asked  me  for  from  time  to 
time,  which  did  not  concern  us  directly. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  It  was  entirely  a  friendly  relationship  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Lenboot.  And  no  matter  of  compensation  was  involved 
between  you  and  him  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  Did  you  say  whether  your  firm  are  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchan^  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Not  of  the  New  York  Exchange. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  say  that  you  do  not  deal  on  margin 
accounts  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  a  few  open  accounts;  but  we  do  not 
consider  them  in  the  class  of  marginal  accounts,  in  the  general  sense 
in  which  vou  would  term  marginal  business.  We  used  to  transact 
marginal  ousiness,  but  we  have  been  graduaUy  getting  out  of  it,  and 
to-day  we  practically  have  no  accounts  that  we  would  put  in  the 
class  of  marginal  accounts;  that  is  to  say,  actively  trading  on  margin. 
We  have  some  few  open  accounts  where  the  securities  have  not  been 
paid  for,  and  I  should  say  with  respect  to  those  accounts  that  in  the 
entire  month  of  December  there  were  not  500  shares  of  stock  traded 
in  during  the  whole  month. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  includes  all  transactions  where  the  stock  was 
not  fully  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Right. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  By  your  clients  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  might  ask  you  generally,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  your  giving  us  those  names^  whether,  as  to  those  marginal 
accounts,  any  Government  official  is  mcluded — and  that  would  in- 
clude Members  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  I  have  exhibited  to  one 
of  the  counsel  a  statement  of  just  what  was  done,  and  my  books  are 
open  to  inspection  by  the  committee  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  him  give  us 
those  names  1 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  not.     You  are  excused,  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Brown. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  HEBBEBT  H.  BBOWK. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  your  name. 

Mr.  Brown.  Herbert  H.  Brown. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  WTiat  is  your  business  ? 

Mp.  Brown.  Manager  of  N.  L.  Carpenter  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  N.  L.  Carpenter  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yos;  New  York. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Stock  brokers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yos^  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Who  is  N.  L.  Carpenter  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bi?owN.  Do  you  mean  who  compose  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Are  they  a  Washington  firm? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir:  they  are  not.     They  are  a  New  York  finu. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  A  Now  York  firm  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Who  does  compose  it  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  N.  L.  Carpenter,  J.  N.  Carpenter,  Edward  E.  Clark, 
and  John  Clark. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  are  the  Washmgton  representative  of  that 
concern  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  have  an  office  here? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  large  an  establishment?  How  many  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Six. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  have  a  private  wire  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Between  Washington  and  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  More  than  one? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  only  one. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  telegraph  operators  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  just  use  our  own  wire. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Your  own  wire? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  It  is  not  on  any  circuit? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  have  one  or  more  telegraph  operators  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  are  the  active  head  of  the  Washington  branch? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  are  f amiUar  with  all  of  its  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  I  will  ask  you  are  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  your 
New  York  house  information  on  public  events  transpiring  here  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  We  generally  get  those  from  New  York 
before  we  get  them  here. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Events  transpiring  here  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  sometimes  receive  inquiries  from  your  house 
for  information  concerning  those  events  transpiring  here? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  occasionally,  when  there  is  a  rumor  or  something 
of  that  sort,  but  generally  speaking,  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  gives  us  the 
information  before  we  get  it  here. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  you  receive  such  inquiries,  do  you  respond  to 
them? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  can. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  attempt  to  secure  the  information  requested? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  do  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  by  inquiry.  I  generally  go  to  the  Times.  The 
Washington  Times  is  generally  informed  about  those  things  as 
quickly  as  anybody  else,  through  the  press  association. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  i  ou  have  no  regular  channel  of  communication  for 
such  information  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  no  one  is  compensated  by  you  for  any  infor- 
mation that  you  receive  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Lenroot.  When  did  you  first  hear  on  or  before  the  20th  of 
December  of  this  alleged  peace  note  ? 

I^.  Brown.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  a  telegram  from 
the  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  news  agency. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  About  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  after  the  close  of  the 
market  on  the  20th. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  After  the  close  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  had  heard  nothing  whatever  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  Nothing  whatever,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form;  no. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  have  a  customers'  room  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Are  a  large  number  of  customers  usually  in  that 
room  during  the  day,  when  the  market  is  open  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  a  pretty  good  crowd,  generally. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  heard  no  gossip  or  rumors  during  the  day 
in  your  office  concerning  this  matter? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  had  no  information  of  any  kind  until  after 
the  close  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  my  recollection;  that  the  Dow,  Jones  &  Co. 
message,  whenever  that  was  received,  was  the  first  information. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  was  sent  out,  I  will  say,  at  2.05  p.  m.  from 
New  York.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  refreshes  your  recollection 
or  not. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  it  might  have  been  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  After  that,  what  was  your  next  information  con- 
cerning this  matter  ?    Did  you  then  make  inqiiiry  ? 

Mr.  ^ROWN.  The  next  information  that  I  recall  was  in  the  papers 
the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Nothing  more  occurring  that  day  except  that  one 
telegram  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  you  had  received  no  telegrams  from  your  house 
except  this  Dow-Jones  ticker  during  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  looked  over  the  wires,  when  a  Mr.  Brown, 
when  Mr.  Whipple  first  came  down  here,  asked  me  to  look  over  and 
save  out  any  messages  I  could  find  on  the  wire.  I  could  find  nothing 
whatever,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  pertaining  to  it,  and  I  even 
went  fiu'ther  and  asked  the  firm  in  New  York,  and  told  them  that  I 
had  been  requested  to  furnish  any  message  I  had  sent  from  here, 
and  that  I  could  find  no  record  of  any,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
look  over  their  tell-tale  and  see  if  there  was  any  message,  and  I  got 
this  message  in  reply  to  my  request  [handing  paper  to  Mr.  Lenroot]. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  This  telegram  reads: 

We  can  give  all  messages  from  Washington  covering  those  dates,  but  there  is  posi- 
tively nothing  in  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  Mr.  Brown  said  from  the  15th  to  the  22d,  is  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  ''As  you  may  swear  under  oath.'' 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Your  house  does  a  marginal  transaction  business! 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  How  large  a  list  of  customers  have  you  here  in 
Washington,  approximately? 

Mr.  Srown.  1  would  imagine  about  200  accounts;  between  175 
and  200. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  you  keep  book  accounts  of  all  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  They  are  kept  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  merely  keep  memoranda  from  day  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Until  they  are  transferred  to  the  books  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  then  they  are  destroyed? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  But  your  list  of  customers  you  keep  here  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Have  you  been  called  upon  by  your  house  to  furnish 
to  the  New  York  office  that  hst  of  customers  ?  Do  they  have  that 
list  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.     They  have  all  the  records. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Do  they  have  a  separate  Ust  there  of  customers  of 
your  branch,  or  would  they  be  all  together,  with  the  entire  list  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Really,  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  the 
regular  general  ledger.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  It  might  convenience  the  committee  very  greatly  if 
you  could  furnish  the  list  that  you  have  here,  for  their  private  in_ 
pection. 

Mr.  Brown.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Are  you  willing  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  suppose  so.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  they 
should  not.  They  said  all  their  records  were  open  to  you — whatever 
you  wanted. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  We  merely  desire  that  for  our  own  inspection,  to  see 
whether  there  are  any  names  about  which  we  might  wish  to  make 
further  inquiry. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  You  will  f irniish  that  list  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.     I  will  just  ask  the  house  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  (No  response.) 
You  are  excused,  Mr.  Brown.     Who  is  the  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  Proctor.  Mr.  Huss. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  ANDREW  L.  HUSS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worthiiigtop,  is  this  ot.o  of  the- 


Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON  (intcrposiiig).  Or  e  of  the  printers. 

Mr.  Proctor.  Mr.  Huss  is  the  gortloman  who  came  after  Mr. 
O'Donnoghue. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whipple,  if  you  do  i;ot  care  to  proceed,  a 
member  of  the  committee  will  proceed  for  you. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennet. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Huss^  what  is  yoiir  occupation  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  I  am  one  of  the  assistant  foremen  in  the  mortotjrpe 
section  at  night. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  located  on  what  floor  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  On  the  seventh  floor. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  ever  seen  these  two  papers  which  I  hand 
you,  which  are  marked  "James,  2"  and  ''James,  4''  [handing  papers 
to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  copy  1 

Mr.  Huss.  Not  with  the  copy;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  to  do  with  the 

Mr.  Huss  (iriterposing).  Correcting. 

Mr.  Bennet.  With  the  what  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  The  correcting. 

Mr.  Bennet.  With  the  printing  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  The  correcting. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  handle  what  they  call  the  "  spools ''  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Is o;  I  do  not  handle  the  spools. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Let  us  see  what  you  do  m  your  office.  You  saw  these 
[indicating  papers]  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  I  saw  those  proofs;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  were  they  the  first  matters  connected  with  the 
so-called  peace  note  that  j^ou  saw  in  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Huss.  Xo.  There  is  a  first  proof  that  comes  along,  that  comes 
right  after  the  copy,  that  goes  to  the  proof  room  to  correct. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  that  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  ^'galley  proof'? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes;  the  galley  proof. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  came  back  to  you? 

Mr.  Huss.  That  comes  to  me. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Of  course,  you  corrected  that  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then,  what  did  you  do  with  the  galley  proof? 

Mr.  Huss.  After  the  galley  proof  is  corrected  it  is  sent  back  to  the 
proof  room  again  for  revision. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  long  did  you  have  the  galley  proofs,  as  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  I  have  a  record  of  the  proofs,  as  cor- 
rected, and  the  men  that  handled  them,  and  the  time. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  got  that  with  you? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  will  ask  you  this:  You  could  not  very  well  correct 
the  galley  proof  without  the  copy,  could  you? 

Mr.  Huss.  Oh,  yes.  The  copy  remains  in  the  proof  room.  That 
is  the  last  of  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Bennet.  From  what  do  you  correct  the  proofs  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  From  the  first  proof.  The  proofs  are  drawn  from  the 
type — pulled  from  the  type.  The  copy  stays  in  the  proof  room,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  do  not  nave  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  copy  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  We  are,  most  of  us,  lawyers,  and  you  will  have  to 
bear  with  our  ignorance.     In  what  way  do  you  ascertain  that  the 
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proof  that  comes  to  you,  which  we  have  called  the  ^'gaUey  proof/'  is 
the  same  matter  that  is  contained  in  the  copj? 

Mr.  Huss.  Well,  after  this  matter  is  put  m  type,  the  copy  is — 
there  is  a  proof  taken  of  that  type,  do  you  see,  and  the  copy  and  this 

{)roof  is  sent  to  the  proof  room,  and  then  it  is  read  in  the  proof  room 
or  errors,  and  after  it  is  read  there,  it  is  sent  back,  but  the  copy  is 
retained  in  the  proof  room.     We  do  not  see  the  copy  again. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Who,  if  you  know,  read  the  proof  m  the  proof  room, 
together  with  the  copies  1 

Mr.  Huss.  The  two  men  at  the  desk  would  read  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  who  they  were? 

Mr.  Huss.  No.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  foreman  of 
the  proof  room  has  charge  of  all  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  From  wnom  did  the  proof  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  The  galley  proof  comes  direct  from  the  proof  room, 
from  what  you  mignt  call  the  referee. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Wno  brings  it  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  It  comes  up  through  a  pneumatic  tube. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So,  after  the  printers — compositors — ^had  put  this 
in  tvpC;  there  was  a  proof  pulled,  as  they  call  it? 

iJj.  Huss.  Yes;  just  the  one  proof  only. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  proof  and  the  copy  were  sent  in  to  the 
proof  room  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  after  that  first  proof  was  corrected  there, 
another  proof  came  up  to  you  through  the  pnemnatic  tube;  is  that 
right  ? 

MT.  Huss.  No;  after  they  correct  that  proof,  it  is  proofed  up 
again,  and  revised,  and  a  clean  proof  taken  of  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  revised  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes;  what  we  call  the  dirty  proof,  and  a  clean  proof  is 
sent  dowTi  to  the  revising  end,  to  Mr,  GTuthridge,  who  has  charge  of 
the  revising  end. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Your  duty  was  to  see  whether  the  errors  which  had 
been  indicated  in  the  first  proof  had  been  corrected  and  revised  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  After  you  corrected  or  revised  it,  what  did  you  do 
with  that  proof  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  When  the  revises  came  back  to  the  proof  room,  I  took 
charge  of  the  revises  until  I  had  them  all,  and  when  I  got  them  all, 
the  type  was  ready  to  be  made  up  in  the  form  you  have  right  in  front 
of  you  now. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  form  marked  "James"  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  I  think  that  is  the  page  proof  there.  When  we  get  the 
clean  revises — I  had  them  all  when  they  were  finally  returned — 
I  had  the  laborer  take  the  type  to  the  make-up,  and  he  makes  it  up 
in  that  form. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  say  when  you  got  them  all  back  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  many  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  I  think  there  were  six  proofs  of  each  note. 

Mr.  Bennet.  There  were  two  notes.  Therefore,  there  were  12 
revises? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes;  12. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  What  did  you  do  with  those  12  revises* 

Mr.  Huss.  I  took  the  12  revises  and  had  the  laborer  take  the  type 
to  our  make-up,  and  he  measured  it  oS  and  put  it  in  the  form  you 
have  now. 

Mr.  Huss.  So,  if  I  get  it  correctly,  the  12  revises  and  the  type 
went  from  you  bv  a  laborer  to  some  one  else,  who  divided  the  type 
up  into  the  page  forms;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Who  was  that  laborer  who  took  those  revises? 

Mr.  Huss.  I  still  held  the  revises;  kept  them  until  the  type  was 
made  iip  and  went  to  the  press,  for  final  page  proof. 

Mr.  6ennet.  After  it  had  gone  to  the  press  for  final  page  proof, 
what  did  you  do  with  the  12  revises? 

Mr.  Huss.  Our  pressman  turned  the  revises  over  to  me;  they  were 
proofed  up  in  my  presence,  three-page  proofs  of  each  note,  and  I 
gave  them  to  our  messenger  boy,  and  thev  were  taken  down  to  the 
proof  room  and  given  to  Mr.  Guthridge,  w&o  is  in  charge  of  the  proof 
end. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  did  you  do  with  the  12  revises  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  They  are  retained  in  the  proof  room.  These  dirty 
proofs  are  kept  in  the  proof  room. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  those  12  revises  might  be 
down  in  the  proof  room  yet  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  So  far  as  I  know;  ves. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  sent  them  down  to  the  proof  room  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  end  of  it,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Where  did  you  send  these  [exhibiting  papers]  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Those  are  sent  back  to  the  reviser,  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  many  copies  of  these  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Three  copies  of  each. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  would  be  six  in  all  of  the  note  in  the  page  form? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes;  in  the  page  form. 

Mr.  Bennet.  While  these  were  in  your  possession,  they  were  in  a 
form  where,  if  anyone  had  taken  the  time  to  read  this  not  lengthy 
note,  it  could  have  been  done,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Not  very  well,  I  do  not  think.  After  we  were  through 
with  the  proving,  I  gave  orders  to  my  head  laborer,  Mr.  Sheehan,  to 
put  the  type  in  the  vault.  That  was  my  order,  to  put  the  type  right 
m  the  vault,  and  lock  it  up,  which  we  do  with  all  confidential  matter 
that  is,  the  type  part  of  it.  The  proofs  go  to  the  proof  room,  and  we 
are  through  with  them. 

Mr.  Bennet.  While  the  proof  was  in  your  possession — the  dirty 
proof  and  the  revises  and  the  page  proofs — in  all  19  different  copies 
of  this  note  were  accessible  to  those  who  were  in  the  room,  in  complete 
form,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Not  altogether;  no.  Only  just  one  at  a  time.  Those 
proofs,  as  they  come  from  the  proof  room,  are  given  to  different  men; 
one  man  would  come  up  and  get  one,  and  another  man  would  get 
another,  until  they  were  all  corrected. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  understand,  but  there  must  have  been  some  one 
man  who  assembled  each  of  these  notes  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Assembled  them  in  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  this  page  form. 
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Mr.  Hubs.  That  is  our  make-up.  He  put  the  type  together,  and 
I  hold  all  the  revises  until  it  is  made  up,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  a  practical  printer  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  committee  will  have  to  depend  largely  on  you. 
Is  it  your  testimony  that  outside  of  yourself  there  was  no  one  in  your 
particidar  department  that  could  have  read  this  complete  note  ex- 
cent  yourself? 

Mr.  Huss.  Not  in  type ;  not  altogether. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Not  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  were  there  none  who  could  have  read  as  much 
as  a  page  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Not  as  much  as  a  page,  because  one  page  would  take 
more  than  one  proof.  There  are  six  proofs  of  each  one  of  those  notes^ 
and  each  note  made  three  pages,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  so — see,  one  of  those  pages  would  make  about  two  of  the 
proofs. 

Mr.  Bennet.  A  proof  must  be  the  size  of  the  original  take,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  many  men  were  there  in  your  department,  each 
of  whom  had  a  proof  the  same  size  as  some  one  of  the  original  takes  of 
the  note  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  I  have  a  record  of  the  men  who  corrected  those  proofs. 
I  could  tell  by  referring  to  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  that  there  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Will  you  refer  to  that  and  answer  that  inquiry  ? 

(Papers  handed  to  Mr.  Bennet  by  Mr.  Huss.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  this  one  of  the  regular  records  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  One  of  the  regular  record  slips;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Such  as  is  made  up  in  connection  with  every  piece  of 
printing? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes;  every  piece  that  goes  through. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  by  looking  at  this  record,  you  can  state  what 
men  read  the  particular  proof  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes;  it  gives  the  time  they  took  that  proof  out,  and  the 
time  they  returned  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  first  column,  marked  ''Slug,''  that  is  the  number 
of  the  operator  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes;  that  represents  the  man. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  the  second,  from  12.05,  and  the  third,  to  12.30^ 
indicate  that  slug  68 

1^.  Huss  (interposing).  Had  that  galley  that  long. 

Mr.  Bennet.  From  12.05  to  12.30,  which  I  assume  is  a.  m.  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes;  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  the  proof  on  it  was  read  by  William  E. 
Grimes? 

Mr.  Huss.  No.     I  put  the  name  of  the  man  whose  slug 

Mr.  Bennet  (interposing).  Slug  50  is  William  E.  Grimes? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Slug  36  was  Albert  A.  Meridith  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  Slug  44  was  Thomas  J.  McDonough  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  slug  23  was  Louis  P.  Sutor  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  to  the  other  note,  slug  14,  Charles  R.  Shelton  had 
part  of  the  manuscript  from  12.15  to  12.30? 

Mr.  Huss.  No  manuscript;  part  of  the  proof. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  right;  had  a  part  of  the  proof  from  12.15  to 
12.30.  Slug  40,  Stephen  Smith,  had  a  part  of  the  proof  from  12.20 
to  12.50  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Slug  21 ,  Hoyt  A.  Holton,  had  a  part  of  the  proof  from 
12.20  to  12.35.  Slug  23,  Louis  P.  Sutor,  had  part  of  the  proof  from 
12.20  to  12.25.  Slug  44,  Thomas  McDonough,  had  part  of  the  proof 
from  12.20  to  12.40;  and  slug  41,  Levi  L.  Dixon,  had  a  part  of  the  proof 
from  12.20  to  12.25. 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  completes  what  your  record  shows  of  the 
proof  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Up  to  that  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  From  that  point,  what  was  the  next  step? 

Mr.  Huss.  Well,  as  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  after  the  revises, 
I  held  the  revises;  they  were  turned  over  to  me  as  they  came  back. 
Of  course,  they  did  not  come  back  all  together,  but  one  or  two  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huss.  When  I  had  all  the  revises,  I  had  the  type,  as  I  stated, 
taken  to  Mr.  Loughran,  who  makes  the  type  up  into  the  form  you 
have  in  front  of  you  now,  and  then  from  tnere  it  goes  to  the  proof 
press,  and  page  proofs  were  pulled,  which  I  think  we  went  over. 

Mr.  Bennet.  i  es.  And  when  the  type  had  been  in  your  depart- 
ment long  enough  to  make  up  the  matter  into  page  forms,  then,  of 
course,  the  next  thing — ^you  did  not  put  the  type  in  the  vault  before 
you  ran  off  the  message,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Oh,  yes;  it  went  into  the  vault,  because  the  proof 
comes  out. 

Mr.  Bennet.  After  you  had  concluded  with  the  proofs,  the  type 
was  locked  up  in  the  vault? 

Mr.  Huss.  les;  locked  up  in  the  vault. 

Mr.  Bennet.  When,  if  ever,  did  the  matter  come  back  under  your 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  It  did  not  come  back  at  all  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  concluded  your  connection  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes;  that  concluded  my  connection  with  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Bennet.  During  the  time  this  matter  was  under  your  control 
or  at  any  time  before  5  o'clock  on  December  20,  did  anybody  obtain 
or  attempt  to  obtain  any  information  from  you  as  to  the  contents  of 
this  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  you  know,  what  are  the  rules  as  to  outsiders  or 
visitors  getting  into  the  particular  department  over  which  you  have 
charge  ? 
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Mr.  Huss.  Well,  they  can  not  get  in  at  all  at  night,  unless  they 
see  the  superintendent  of  the  work;  that  is,  Mr.  McEvoy.  They 
have  to  have  a  permit  from  him. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  whether  there  were 
any  visitors  in  your  department  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  very  rare  that  we  ever  have 
anv  visitors  at  eight. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Tnerefore,  if  it  is  very  rare,  it  would  have  probably 
impressed  itself  upon  you  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  your  best  recollection  is  that  you  had  no  visitors 
at  all? 

Mr.  Huss.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  did  not  catch  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Andrew  L.  Huss. 

Mr.  Pou.  Mr.  Huss,  when  did  the  original  manuscript  come  down 
to  the  Printing  OflSce  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 
As  far  as  the  note  is  concerned — that  is,  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.     I  judge,  not  until  about  8.30  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Pou.  On  what  date? 

Mr.  Huss.  December  19,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Pou,  It  was  December  20  that  you  dealt  with  those  proofs? 

Mr.  Huss.  No,  sir;  that  was  December  19;  the  evening  of  the  19th. 
I  think  it  was  sent  to  press  on  the  20th. 

Mr.  Pou.  After  the  proofs  had  been  made,  you  spoke  of  putting 
the  type  away  in  a  vault  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Could  one  person  take  the  type  and  put  it  in  the  vault  ? 
It  would  not  have  taken  two,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Only  one  person ;  just  one  person,  yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  He  took  it  there  alone,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  From  one  floor  to  the  next.  The  vault  is  on  the  floor 
below;  on  the  sixth  floor. 

Mr.  Pou.  Would  there  have  been  any  opportunity  for  the  taking 
of  an  additional  proof  from  that  type  after  it  left  the  first  room  and 
while  it  was  going  to  the  vault  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  No;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  was  put,  then,  in  a  vault,  and  under  what  sort  of  a 
lock? 

Mr.  Huss.  One  of  those  big  Yale  locks.  It  is  a  vault  built  some- 
thing similar  to  a  bank  vault. 

Mr.  Pou.  Fireproof  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Fireproof. 

Mr.  Pou.  Intended  to  be  so  at  any  rate  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  were  the  only  one  who  saw  the  proof  in  full 
after  it  was  printed  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  read  it  over  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  You  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  No;  we  have  so  much  work  of  that  kind — confidential 
work 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  many  proofs  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Twelve  proofs  in  all;  six  of  each  one. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  all  of  them  were  put  in  the  safe  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Well,  that  goes  to  the  proof  room;  it  goes  out  of  my 
hands.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  after  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  told  nobody  about  it,  of  course  1 

Mr.  Huss.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  excused. 

TESTIHOlfY  OF  JACKSOV  S.  ELLIOTT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  hj  the  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the 
stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  My  name  is  Jackson  S.  Elliott;  address,  at  present, 
Washington. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  the  manager  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  were  on  the  20th  of  December? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  Associated  Press  man  who  was  on  duty  at  the 
interview  with  Secretary  Lansing  says  that  notice  of  that  interview 
was  sent  down  to  the  office  of  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What,  if  anything,  was  sent  down  by  the  Associated 
Press  representative  concerning  this  so-called  peace  note  prior  to 
5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  December  20  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  brought  here  the  record  showing  that  exactly,  if 
you  wish  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes.  Will  you  just  turn  to  the  record  and  read  just 
what  was  sent  out  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  nothing  concerning  the  note 
itself.  The  fact  that  a  confidential  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Lansing  was  communicated  to  me.  Shortly  before  3  p.  m.  we 
received  a  telephone  message  from  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Build- 
ing from  one  oi  our  men,  saying  that  the  United  Press  had  a  tip  that 
the  ticker  service  in  New  York  had  broken,  or  had  said  something 
about  this  note.  We  sent  this  message,  which  is  what  we  call 
'*  ninety-five  message,"  which  means  it  is  a  rush  message,  to  our 
New  York  office: 

U.  P. 
meaning  United  *Press, 

here  has  tip  Dow> Jones  ticker  saying  something  about  note.    U.  S.  to  belligerents  on 
some  general  subject.    Quick  answer  be  appreciated.    Wafihington. 

The  tele^apher  s  mark  on  that  shows  it  was  sent  at  2.48  p.  m. 
This  was  pnrased  in  this  way  because  we  had  received  information 
confidentially  from  the  Secretary^  and  we  sent  this  merely  to  find 
out  whether  some  one  or  association  which  had  been  represented  at 
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the  conference  had  violated  confidence;  and  therefore  we  made  the 
inquiry  that 

U.  P.  here  has  tip  Dow- Jones  ticker  saying  something  about  note.  U.  S.  to  belliger- 
ents on  some  general  subject. 

The  reply  to  that  is  timed  2.56.     [Reading:] 

Ticker  savs  renewed  selling  of  stocKs  due  reports  received  by  brokers  from  Washing- 
ton that  Administration  will  soon  address  suggestions  or  proposals  to  belligerents  in 
regard  to  peace.    (Signed)    New  York. 

That  is  all  that  transpired  between  our  offices. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all  that  your  office  sent  out  before  5  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  20  in  relation  to  the  so-called  peace 
notef 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  will  have  to  look  up  to  see  just  what  time  the  note 
was  placed  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  note  was  not  placed  in  your  hands  until  5  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  it  was  placed  in  our  hands  at  4.50,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Wdl,  prior  to  the  time  the  note  was  placed  in  your 
hands. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Nothing;  no,  sir.  I  would  like  to  show  exactly  how 
the  note  was  sent  out. 

Mr.  Bennet.  All  right. 

Mr.  Elliott.  When  we  prepared  this  note  for  the  wire  and  all  of 
the  lead  matter  in  connection  with  it,  we  headed  it  as  follows  [read- 
ing]: 

The  following  text  of  President  Wilson's  note  to  the  European  belligerents  is  for 

Siblication  not  before  12.05  a.  m.,  your  local  time,  in  morning  papers  of  Thursday, 
ecember  21. 

Then 

21  (1916)  without  further  notice  of  release  unless  it  is  countermanded.    The  faith  of 
the  Associated  Press  is  pledged  against  premature  publication. 

Which  is  in  accord  with  sending  out  all  confidential  papers. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  said  in  your  message  to  New  York  that  the 
U.  P.  had  tipped  off  Dow-Jones.  Did  you  have  information  on 
which  you  based  that  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  No;  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  I  misquote  **you''  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  that  the  *'U.  P.  has  a  tip  that 
Dow-Jones  has  used  this.'' 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  Elliott.  In  other  words,  that  merely  means  that  the  U.  P. 
was  a  little  quicker  than  we  were  in  getting  back  from  New  York  the 
fact  that  there  was  such  a  rumor  in  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  have  information  as  to  how  the  U.  P.  had 
received  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  but  I  presume  they  had  it  the  same  way  we 
would  have  it — it  would  be  a  rumor  in  the  Street. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  sending 
that  message,  but  that  is  not  entirely  clear  to  me  just  why  you  sent 
that  message. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir.    May  I  explain  why  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  wish  you  would. 
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Mr.  Elliott.  We  received  confidential  information 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  are  always  afraid  that  some  one  might  talk  about 
information  of  that  sort  and  that,  to  use  an  expression  which  is  used 
here,  that  it  *' might  leak.'*  We  wanted  to  make  certain — I  may  go 
further  and  say  that  when  I  was  informed  of  this  statement  made  oy 
Mr.  Lansing,  I  asked  our  men  what  they  thought  it  was,  and  they 
took  it  at  its  face  value.  One  man,  I  believe,  su^ested  that  it 
possibly  might  relate  to  an  embargo  and  another  man  thought  it 
might  oe  something  else.  I  asked  who  was  present,  and  I  learned 
that  a  representative  of  a  Wall  Street  house  .was  present,  and  that  is 
why  I  sent  this  message,  when  I  heard  it  throum  the  United  Press 
statement,  to  somebody  in  the  State,  War,  and  xJavy  Building,  and 
I  simply  asked  New  York  if  they  knew  anything  about  it;  but  I  did 
not  tell  them  that  we  had  any  confidential  information. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  I  imderstand  you  correctly  to  say  that  you  were 
told  that  a  representative  of  a  Wall  Street  house  was  present  at  the 
interview  with  Secretary  Lansing? 

Mr.  Ellioti\  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Who  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  mean  Eland. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Of  the  Central  News  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  With  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  beheve,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Dow-Jones  ticker. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  you  rather  tried  to  find  out  whether  the  confi- 
dence had  been  broken  by  Dow-Jones  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  have  known  confidences  to  be  broken  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  this  particular  instance  your  effort  was  directed 
along  those  lines,  to  find  out  whether  Dow-Jones  &  Co.  had  violated 
the  confidence  which  had  been  imposed  in  their  representative? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  wanted  to  know  if  they  had. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elliott.  1  had  a  purpose  in  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  was  this:  Mr.  Lansing  is  rather  new  to  these  con- 
ferences, and  for  the  protection  of  all  newspaper  men  I  had  in  mind 
cautioning  him  against  making  these  statements  in  the  presence  of 
representatives  oi  ticker  services. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  having  that  in  mind  you  were  particularly 
anxious  to  find  out  whether  the  confidence  had  been  violated  in  this 
particular  instai\ce  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  was. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  will  just  ask  another  question  that  was  asked  the 
other  witness:  Do  you  know  Mr.  Essary  or  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  know  them  both. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  discuss  this  matter  with  them  on  the  20th 
of  December  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  did  not  see  either  of  them. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  in  the  press  room  at  the  White  House  that 
dav? 

Mr.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Or  did  you  have  any  interview  with  Secretary 
Tumulty  ? 
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Mr.  Elliott.  No,  sir — I  did,  beg  pardon,  it  was  before  the  Lansing 
conference,  however;  it  was  early  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Bennet.  WeD,  did  you  discuss  the  peace  note  with  him  at  that 
interview? 

Mr.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  nor  since. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  discuss  the  subject  matter  of  the  peace  note 
with  anybody  at  any  time  on  December  20,  before  the  copy  of  the 
peace  note  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  representatives  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  ? 

Mt.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabrbtt.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  Did  you  mean  that  fully? 
You  did  not  discuss  it  even  with  your  force,  before  the  note  was  in 
your  hands  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  really  knew  nothing  about  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  accepted  Mr.  Lansing's  statement  at  its  face  value, 
that  it  was  not  a  peace  note. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  you  did  not  discuss  it  even  with  the  members 
of  your  force  ? 

Mr.  Eluott.  I  asked,  as  I  have  stated  here,  if  they  knew  what 
this  particular  note  was  which  Mr.  Lansing  had  mentioned.  They 
did  not  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  to  that  extent  it  was  discussed,  but  no  further? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Only  to  the  extent  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Pou  (acting  chairman).  Mr.  Whipple,  it  occurs  to  the  Chair 
that  you  might  care  to  ask  this  witness  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Elliott,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  not  asked  you  fuUy  about  your  employment.  You  are 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Associated  Press,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  temporarily 
assigned  here  as  manager  of  the  Washington  office,  .in  addition  to 
mv  other  duties. 

^fr.  Bennet.  Are  you  also  in  the  employ  of  any  other  papers  but 
the  Associated  Press  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  have  any  other  business  connections,  except 
your  office  with  the  Associated  Press,  which  you  have  just  describea  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Your  organization  forbids  that  you  can  represent 
that  service  and  represent  some  brokerage  house  or  some  other 
concern  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  It  not  only 
forbids  that  I  do  so,  but  it  requires  me,  in  employing  men,  to  make 
that  stipulation,  and  every  man  so  understands  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

75295— PT  21—17 6 
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TESTDEOVT  OF  WILUAH  H.  EOWE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office? 

Mr.  RowE.  I  am. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  what  are  your  office  duties  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  My  position  is  entitled  **maker-up  in  charge  of  assem- 
blinff.^' 

lilr.  Bennet.  What  relation  do  you  have  to  the  work  as  coming 
before  or  after  Mr.  Huss,  the  last  Printing  Office  witness  ? 

Mr.  RowB.  Before  Mr.  Huss. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then,  does  the  copy  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  copy  and  the  first  proof  ? 

Mr.  Rqwe.  No  proof  comes  to  me  at  all.  I  take  the  prciof  and 
send  it  to  the  proof  room. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  from  whom  do  you  get  the  proof? 

Mr.  Rowe.  My  man  takes  the  proof. 

Mr.  Bennet.  From  the  type  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then,  in  your  di\asion,  if  I  understood  the  las^ 
witness  correctly,  the  first  proof  is  corrected  in  connection  with  the 
copy;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Is  read  by  the  copy? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes;  is  read  by  the  copy. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  if  there  are  any  errors  they  itre  indicate  in 
that  first  proof,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  In  the  first  proof. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  many  men  were  there  in  your  division  that 
night  who  handled  the  copv  on  the  first  proof? 

Mr.  Rowe.  There  were  about  six.     I  have  a  record. 

Mr.  Bennet.  'Have  you  got  that  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes,  sir  [producing  papers]. 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  I  understand  these  records,  this  means  that  slug 
122,  who  was  Augustus  L.  Willhoit? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  had  folios  one  to  two  from  10.35  to  10.45? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  P.  M.,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  folios  one  to  two  refer,  in  this  particular  instance, 
not  to  the  type  nor  to  the  copy,  but  to  the  proof;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Rowe.  No,  sir.  The  copy  and  the  original  type,  beioro  any- 
thing has  been  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  would  be  both  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  original  type  before  it  had  been  inked,  and  the 
proof  that  was  taken  from  the  type  after  it  had  been  inked  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  No,  sir:  the  copy  and  the  original  type  before  inked. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  is  all  he  did  have — just  those  two  thinj?^? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yos,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bennbt.  Sliig  116|  who  is  William  J.  White,  had  folios  3  to  4, 
between  10.25  and  10.45 1 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  also  the  same  man  had  folio  5  at  10.35 1 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Slug  126,  John  H.  Densmore,  had  foho  6,  from 
10.45 

Mr.  RowE.  We  do  not  take  it  off  for  less  than  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Sliig  116,  WiUiam  J.  White,  had  folio  7  at  10.45 
for  less  than  five  minutes  t 

Mr.  RowB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Slug  10,  Alexander  M.  Willingham,  had  foho  8  at 
10.05  for  less  than  five  minutes.  In  reference  to  the  type  slug,  122 
had  spool  one;  slu£  116  had  spools  two  and  three;  slug  126  had  spool 
four;  slug  116  had  spool  five,  and  slug  109  had  spool  six.  Do  tnese 
mean  anything? 

Mr.  Rows.  Thut  is  the  desk  ^p. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Attached  to  these  records  is  a  sUp.  What  was  that 
slip  on  when  it  came  to  you  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  That  slip  comes  to  me  originally.  I  paste  it  on  after- 
wards, for  the  record. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  sUp  reads:  '^December  19,  8.40."  I  pre- 
simxe  that  means  8.40  p.  m.  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  '^ 73429,"  which  I  presume  is  job  number? 

Mr.  RowE.  Jacket  number. 

Mr.  Bennet.  "State" — State  D^artment,  of  course;  and  '*Amb. 
Gerard  from  Sec.  State,"  foUos  ''1-8;  3  p.  8.30  a.  m. "  and  "  confiden- 
tial" imderscored. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  suggest  that  the  record  concerning  which  the 
witness  has  just  testified,  which  has  been  identified,  be  inserted  in 
the  record,  in  connection  with  a  similar  record  with  regard  to  the 
proof  that  was  testified  to  by  a  former  witness. 

Mr.  Bennet.  These  records  ought  to  go  back  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office;  I  presume  they  are  a  part-  of  your  permanent  records  ? 

Mr.  KowE.  We  keep  them  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  destroy 
them  after  they  become  too  bulky. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  do  not  attach  any  particular  value  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Does  that  apply  to  Mr.  Husst 

Mr.  Rowe.  Any  of  the  records. 

Mr.  Pou.  They  will  both  be  returned. 
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(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

73429— State— Amb.  Gerard  from  Sec.  State.    1-8  AU. 

3  p.  8.30  a.  m. 

GonfidentiaL 


Dec.  19—840. 


Exhibit  1. 


Government  Printing  Office;  Monotype  Section,    Copy  record. 
(Stamped,  73429.    Note  to  Gerard.    Dec.  19.    State.) 


Spool. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


Slug. 

FoUos. 

Part. 

Point. 

From— 

122 

1-2 

2 
3 

0.132 

8 

10 

ia35 

116 

3-4 

ia25 

116 

5 

lass 

126 

6 

ia45 

116 

7 

ia45 

109 

8 

iao5 

To- 


la 45    Willhoit,  Augustas  L. 

i 

10- «  i|wiiite,  William  J. 

y         Densmore,  John  H. 

y      ,  White,  wilUam  J. 

y       ]  WflliDgham,  Alexander  If. 


Proof  by  8.30  a.  m.    Strictly  confi. 
11.35. 


73430— State ^Amb.  Page  from  Sec.  State.    1-8  All. 

3  pi^e  8.30  a.  m. 
Confidential. 


Dec.  19—840. 


[Exhibit  2.] 
Government  Printing  Office;  Monotype  Section.     Copy  record. 
(Stamped:  73430.    Note  to  Page.    Dec.  19.    State.) 


Spool. 

Slug. 

FoUos. 

Part. 

Point. 

From— 

T<^- 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

105 

116 
116 
126 
116 
100 

1-2 

»3-4 
»5 
»6 
»7 
18 

2 
8 

C.132 

8 

10 

ia50 

ia25 
ia35 

ia45 
ia45 

11.40 

ia35 

Doten,  Charles  0. 

• 

|White,  William  J. 

Densmore,  John  H. 
White,  WiUIam  J. 
Willingham,  Alexander  M. 

Pickup  from  J.  73429. 


Proof  8.30  a.  m. 
11.40. 


Strictly  confi. 
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Exhibit  3. 
(Stamped:  73430.    Note  to  Page.    Dec.  19.    State.) 

Government  Printing  Office,  Monotype  Hectian,  copy  record. 
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spool. 

Folios. 

Part. 

Point. 

1 

1-2 

»3-4 
16 
»6 
17 
18 

2 
3 

C.132 

8 

10 

2 

LD 

3 

4 

5 

6 

iplck-upfrom  J.  73429. 
Proof  8.80  a.  m.    Strictly  confi. 


Exhibit  4. 


(Stamped:  73429.    Note  to  Gerard.    Dec.  19.    State.)   ' 

Government  Printing  Office^  Monotype  Section.    Copy  record. 


Spool. 

FoUos. 

Part. 

Point. 

1 

1-2 

3-4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

2 
3 

C.132 

8 

10 

2 

KN 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Proof  by  8.30  a.  m.    Strictly  confi. 


Exhibit  5. 

Government  Printing  Office.    Daily  statement  of  galleys  and  copy  sent  to  the  proofroom 

from  Monotype  Division.    Dec.  19  (night). 


Galley 
slug. 

Number 

of 
galleys. 

l-« 
1-6 

FoUos. 

Remarks. 

Title  of  CQpy. 

First. 
1 

Last. 

Note  to  Gerard 

KN 
LD 

8aIL 

State— 73429. 

Note  to  Pace 

1          Sail. 

State— 73430. 
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ExHiBzr  6. 

(Stamped:  73429.    Note  to  Gerud.    Dec.  19,   Stmte.) 

Go/vemment  Printing  Ofet^  MonotjfTpe  Settion,.    Cofg 


m 

Spool. 

SfaiK. 

1 

FoliOB. 

Fkrt. 

Point. 

FkVB—      To- 

I 

28 
54 
86 

77 
60 
78 
08 
06 

1-2 

8-4  ' 

5  • 

6  ' 

w 

< 

t 

• 

2 
8 

C.U2 

8 

10 

9.S0 

2 

10.80 

9.» 

1        10.x 

8 

10.10 

4 

ia85 

8 

10.x 

8 

1          8.45 
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Mr.  Bennet.  I  will  mark  pages  1  and  2  of  this  exhibit,  and  your 
explanation  of  the  slug  marks,  and  so  forth,  as  made  at  page  1  would 
apply  to  page  2  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Page  3,  which  is  marked  with  large  initials  ''LD," 
whose  record  is  that  ? 

Mr.  RowB.  That  is  the  bankman's  record  for  slugging — putting 
the  slugs  on. 

Mr.  Sennet.  And  who  was  the  bankman  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Louis  Comwell. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Page  4  bears  the  initials  '*KN'';  what  record  is 
that? 

Mr.  Rowe.  That  is  the  bankman's  record. 

Mr.  Bennet.  This  same  Mr.  Comwell's  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  This  same  Mr.  C!ornwell's. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Page  5 — ^whose  record  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  That  is  Mr.  ComwelVs  night  record  of  all  work. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Before  that,  what  does  ''bankman"  mean? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Bankman  is  the  man  who  puts  on  the  slugs  that 
identify  the  galley  before  it  goes  to  the  prooi  room  and  thereafter. 

Mr.  Bennet.  On  page  6 — ^whose  record  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  That  is  the  record  of  the  casting  room. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  it  the  record  of  any  particular  man  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  These  are  runners  in  the  casting  room;  this  is  the  fore- 
man of  the  casting  room. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  the  record  of  men  who  are  under  Mr.  Sheaffer  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  Mr.  Anderson  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Anderson's  name  is  on  there. 

Mr.  Bennet.  At  any  rate,  they  are  the  men  who  are  under  Mr. 
Sheaffer? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  on  page  7,  is  that  the  record  also  of  some  men 
who  are  under  Mr.  Sheaffer? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Same  as  the  preceding  sheet. 

Mr.  Bennet.  During  the  time  that  this  peace  note  was  in  your 
division  was  there  any  attempt  made  to  obtam  any  information  from 
you  concerning  it  by  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  None  whatever,  only  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Oh,  you  mean  the  men  under  you  would  ask  you  how 
to  progress  the  worK? 

Mr.  KowE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  mean,  was  any  information  obtained  from  you  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  paper?  .    . 

Mr.  Rowe.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  was  there  any  man  in  the  division,  other  than 
possibly  yourself,  who  ever  saw  the  note  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Each  man  would  see  a  part,  I  presume,  about  the 
same  size  as  the  original  take  of  the  copy  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIMOXTT  OF  LLOTD  G.  GEHTTS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  actmg  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  ? 

Mr.  Genus.  I  am  the  electric  proof-press  operator. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Under  what  foreman  or  superintendent? 

Mr.  Genus.  Monotype  section. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  type 
or  the  co^j  or  any  other  part  of  this  so-called  proof  of  the  peace  note 
that  was  issited  on  the  20th  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Genus.  I  took  the  first  proof  of  the  type  after  it  was  set  up; 
that  is,  after  it  came  out  of  the  casting  room,  I  took  the  first  proof 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  to  whom  did  you  give  that  proof? 

Mr.  Genus.  It  went  from  me  to  the  proof  room. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  to  whom  in  the  proof  room  ? 

Mr.  Genus.  I  do  not  know;  I  guess  you  will  have  to  get  that  infor- 
mation from  the  foreman  of  the  proof  room. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Does  that  go  in  the  pneumatic  tube  ? 

Mr.  Genus.  It  goes  in  the  pneumatic  tube;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  all  you  know  in  this  matter  is  that  you  pulled 
the  proof  ? 

Mr.  Genus.  Pulled  the  proof. 

Mi*.  Bennet.  And  then  you  put  that  proof  in  one  of  these  pneu- 
matic cylinders  and  the  cylinder  was  put  in  the  pneimiatic  tube,  and 
sent  down  to  the  proof  room  ? 

Mr.  Genus.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  pull  a  complete  proof  of  the  entire  docu- 
ment or  as  nianv  proofs  as  there  were  takes  ? 

Mr.  Genus.  There  are  as  many  proofs  as  there  are  takes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  a  proof  of  the  entire  mes- 
sage together,  as  a  whole,  in  your  hands  ? 

Mr.  Genus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  read  the  proof  ? 

Mr.  Genus.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  examine  to  see  it  would  pass — 
to  see  it  could  be  read. 

Mr.  Bennet.  To  see  that  it  was  a  good  and  legible  proof? 

Mr.  Genus.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  type  was  delivered  to 
you  uninkod,  dry? 

Mr.  Genus.  Uninked. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  inked  it  and  pulled  the  proof? 

Mr.  Genus.  Pulled  the  proof. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  put  it  in  the  cylinders  and  sent  it  to  the  proof 
room  i 

Mr.  Genus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  obtain  from  you  any 
extra  proofs  or  an}'  information  as  to  what  was  contained  in  the 
proofs  ? 

Mr.  Genus.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  A.  PEATT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Pratt,  you  are  employed  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  what  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  am  foreman  of  the  night  proof  room. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  you  are  in  charge  of  the  room  to  which  the  proof 
was  sent  by  the  last  witness  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  testimony  is,  as  I  recall  it,  there  were  two  kinds 
of  proof — the  first  proof  and  the  revises.  Did  both  of  those  proofs 
ana  also  the  copy  come  to  your  proof  room  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Why,  I  really  could  not  give  the  committee  any  definite 
information  about  this  job,  because  I  was  not  even  notified  that  the 
job  was  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  know  nothing  about  the  matter  whatever? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  whatever. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  there  anybody  in  the  room  who  knows  anything 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  chief  reviser  is  here. 

TESTIMOSTT  OF  MB.  JOHN  M.  LOUOHEAN. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Loughran.  John  M.  I^ughran. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  is  your  position  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  ? 

Mr.  Louguran.  Maker-up  on  the  night  shift. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Precisely  wnat  does  the  maker-up  do? 

Mr.  Loughran.  He  takes  the  galleys  after  tney  come  from  the 
proof  and  revises  and  puts  them  in  page  form. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  what  relation  does  that  work  bear  to  the  work 
Mr.  Huss  does  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  Wlien  the  job  is  ready  to  make  up  Mr.  ^uss 
brings  it  around  to  one  of  the  makers-up  and  tells  him  to  go  ahead 
and  put  it  in  page  form. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  this  job  brought  by  Mr.  Huss  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  down  for  the  proof  and  said 
this  was  a  confidential  iob. 

Mr.  Bennet.  He  told  you  it  was  a  confidential  job  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  did  he  deliver  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  He  delivered  tlxe  proof,  and  on  the  truck  was  the 
type. 
"  Mr.  Bennet.  That  is,  the  revised  proof  ? 

Mr.  I/Oughran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  the  type? 

Mr.  Loughran.  And  the  type. 

Mr.  Bennet.  \^Tiat  did  vou  do  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  I  looked  through  the  proof  and  saw  if  there  were 
any  directions,  and  the  length  of  the  page,  the  number  of  page 
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|) roofs,  and  the  job  number ,  put  press  bulletin  on  the  slip  and  put  it 
m  page  form,  tied  it  up,  and  put  it  on  the  truck. 

Sir.  Bennet.  You  mean  you  actually  printed  it? 

Mr.  LouGHRAN.  No;  measured  it  off  into  page  form,  as  it  is  in  the 
exhibit. 

Mr.  Bennet.  After  you  had  measured  it  off  into  page  form,  what 
did  you  do  with  the  type  and  any  impressions  that  were  made  from 
the  type  ? 

Mr.  LouGHBAN.  I  merely  tied  it  up  and  put  it  on  page  paper. 

Mr.  Bennet.  When  you  say  "tied,"  to  what  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  LouGHRAN.  I  tied  the  paged  type  with  a  piece  of  cord  and  put 
it  on  the  page  paper,  and  when  the  job  was  completed  a  man  was 
called  to  take  it  to  the  proof  press. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Of  course,  we  are  not  technical  people,  and  we  do 
not  know — at  least  I  do  not  know — ^what  putting  on  "page  paper' 
means. 

Mr.  Loughran.  Well,  I  will  show  you.  There  is  a  page  of  type, 
you  see — it  has  been  a  page  of  type — tied  up  with  a  piece  of  cord  and 
a  piece  of  stiff  paper,  and  then  it  is  put  on  the  galley,  and  you  put 
the  type  on  ana  print  it,  and  it  is  on  page  paper. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  after  the  type  had  been  put  on  the  page  paper 
what  did  you  do  with  the  type  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  Turned  it  over  to  a  man  to  take  the  proof. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  who  was  the  man  you  turned  it  over  to  to  take 
the  proof  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  As  I  remember,  it  was  Mr.  Sheehan. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  he  here  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is.  I  think  Huss  went 
up  with  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Huss  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  He  was  right  around,  either  standing  where  I  was 
working  or  else  standing  at  the  desk  where  he  could  see  me. 

Mr.  Bennet.  This  whole  operation  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Huss  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  he,  in  fact,  took  the  type  awav  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  He  was  there  when  I  went  up  the  room. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  see  the  type  again  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Or  any  impression  from  it  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  No,  sir 

Mr.  Bennet.  While  in  your  custody  was  any  attempt  made  to 
obtain  any  infoi-mation  of  it  or  any  information  contained  m  the  type  \ 

Mr.  Loughran.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  the  type  in  your  possession  in  such  form  that 
you  could  have  read  the  entire  melssaee  if  you  wished  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  It  came  to  mo  in  t ne  form  of  so  many*  takes,  each 
take  of  proof,  and  I  glanced  through  it  to  see  if  there  were  any  instruc- 
tions there  as  to  how  it  should  be  made  up. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  did  not  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Loughran.  I  did  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  simply  tied  up  each  separate  page  of  type  and 
delivered  it  to  Huss,  or  the  man  that  was  with  him? 

Mr.  Loughran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  it  wcMit  out  of  yonr  possession? 
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Mr.  LouGHRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  asked  you  if  you  read  it  ? 

Mr.  LouoHRAN.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  told  you  ^'No.'* 

Mr.  Pou.  He  said  he  did  not. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  WILLIAM  PEACOCK. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  Pou.  State  your  full  name  and  residence  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Peacock.  William  Peacock,  3319  Eleventh  Street  NW. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Peacock,  what  position  do  you  occupy  in  the 
Government  Printing  OflSce  ? 

Mr.  Peacock.  I  pull  the  proofs  on  the  work  after  it  is  made  up  into 
pages. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  Mr.  Huss  called  the  ''revises"  ? 

Mr.  Peacock.  No;  final  proof. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Oh,  after  it  is  in  page  form  ? 

Mr.  Peacock.  After  it  is  in  page  form;  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  did  you  puu  the  proofs  of  this  particular  mes- 
sage in  page  form. 

Mr.  Iteacock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  did  the  type  come  to  you,  by  whom,  and  in" 
what  form? 

Mr.  Peacock.  It  was  brought  to  me  by  the  man  on  the  floor  who 
has  charge  of  the  disposition  of  type  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Sheehan,  and 
accompanied  by  the  assistant  foreman,  and  then  I  pulled  the  proof 
and  returned  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  assistant  foreman;  is  that  Huss? 

Mr.  Peacock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Huss  and  Sheehan  came  to  you  with  the  type, 
tied  up  in  page  form,  and  you  pulled  the  proof  ? 

Mr.  Peacock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  pulled  the  proof  in  page  form  m  their 
presence  ? 

Mr.  Peacock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then  what  did  vou  do  with  the  type  and  the  proof? 

Mr.  Peacock.  Turned  them  back  to  Mr.  Sheenan  and  Mr.  Huss, 
and  they  took  it  away. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  read  the  message  ? 

Mr.  Peacock.  Only  sufficient  to  see  that  it  had  a  good  proof  and 
for  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  read  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Your  whole  duty  was  to  see  that  a  proper  proof  was 
pulled  and  given  to  Mr.  Huss  ? 

Mr.  Peacock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  at  any  time  between  the  time  when  that  type 
first  came  to  you  and  5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  December  20,  did 
anybody  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  from  you  any  information  as 
to  the  contents  of  that  note  ? 

Mr.  Peacock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  many  proofs  did  you  take? 

Mr.  Peacock.  Three  sets. 

Mr.  WiuppLE.  That  would  be  six? 

Mr.  Peacock.  Yes,  sh\ 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  vou  handed  them  all  to  Huss  ? 

Mr.  Peacock.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WALTEB  H.  GUTHBIDOE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  Pou.  Give  the  stenographer  your  full  name  and  address. 

Mr.  GuTHRiDGE.  Walter  H.  Guthridge,  1402  Meridian  Street  NW. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Guthridge,  what  position  do  you  hold  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  Chief  reviser. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  the  man,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  witnesses,  to  whom  the  first  proof  of  this  peace  message  came 
on  the  night  of  December  19  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  came  up  in  a  cyhnder  through  the  pneumatic  tube  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  It  does  not  come  through  the  pneumatic  tube 
that  way. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  does  it  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  6Kjthridge.  By  messenger.  The  messenger  opens  the  tubes 
and  brings  them  down. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  comes  to  the  messenger  through  the  tube,  and  the 
messenger  brings  it  to  you  'i 

Mr.  Guthridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  when  it  came  to  you  on  the  night  of  December 
20,  that  first  proof,  what  did  j^ou  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  Gave  it  out  to  the  revisers,  to  be  revised. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  gave  them  the  proof 
and  the  copy  so  that  they  could  read  the  proof  by  the  copy  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  They  do  not  see  the  copy. 

Mr.  Bennet.  All  they  saw  was  the  proof  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  They  saw  the  proof,  what  we  call  ''the  dirty 
proof"  and  clean  proof;  and  they  take  the  clean  proof  and  see  that 
the  marks  on  the  dirty  proof  have  been  made,  the  corrections  have ' 
been  made. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Who,  if  you  know,  would  read  the  first  proof,  which 
has  also  been  called  ''the  dirty  proof,"  in  connection  witli  the  copy? 
I  do  not  think  we  have  had  him  on  the  stand  yet, 

Mr.  Guthridge.  Those  are  the  readers,  and  their  names  are  on  the 
dirtv  proof.     Have  you  that  first  proof  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  your  division,  who  handled  the  clean  or  revised 
proof  ?   . 

Mr.  Guthridge.  Why,  I  really  could  not  say  who  handled  the 
clean  proof.  We  have  tour  or  five  revisers  there,  but  their  names  are 
all  on  the  proofs. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  where  is  the  record  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  That  record — we  do  not  have  any  record  of  the 
man  who  takes  out  the  proof. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  there  no  record  in  your  division  of  the  men  who 
handled  the  proof  of  this  peace  message  during  the  time  it  was  in  your 
division  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  Their  names  are  on  the  proof. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Where  is  the  proof  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  I  do  not  know:  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  you  that  proof  ? 

Mr.  Gxjthridge.  I  have  not  the  proofs  at  all;  they  are  filed. 
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Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  give  us  some  information  about  the  proof  he 
is  speaking  of,  Mr.  Huss  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  I  did  not  catch  what  you  wore  saying. 

Mr.  Pou.  We  have  been  speaking  about  what  you  do  with  the  first 
correction  of  the  dirty  proof. 

Mr.  Huss.  That  shp  I  turned  over  is  the  coiTecting  of  the  dirty 
proof. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  that  shp  is  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes,  sir — not  the  proof;  when  it  leaves,  it  all  goes 
down. 

Mr.  Bennet.  According  to  your  testimony,  this  gentleman  on 
the  stand  is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  room  to  which  you  sent  both 
the  dirty  and  the  revised  proof  ? 

Mr.  Huss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that  he  ought  to  know,  according  to  your  testi- 
mony, what  becomes  of  the  dirty  and  the  revised  proof? 

Mr.  Huss.  It  all  goes  to  him.  He  is  the  chief  reviser,  and  it  all 
goes  right  dowTi  to  lum. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Will  you  explain,  Mr.  Guthridge,  what  does  become 
of  the  dirty  and  the  revised  proof  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  The  dirty  and  revised  proof  were  sent  by  me  to 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  work  to  be  placed  in  the  vault. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  the  assistant  superintendent  of  work  is  Mr.. 
McEvoy  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  Mr.  McEvoy;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  did  you  turn  over  the  dirty  and  the  revised 
proof  and  the  copy  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  And  the  copy. 

Mr.  Bennet.  To  Mr.  McEvoy  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  many  proofs,  revised  and  dirty,  did  you  tunt 
over? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  Six  of  each. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  clearly  indicated 
how  many  people  read  this  proof  in  whole  or  in  part  in  youi  room. 

Mr.  Guthridge.  There  were  six  proofs,  and  tnere  are  five  revisers,. 
I  remember,  were  working  that  night.  I  think  probably  one  maa 
had  a  proof. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that  you  think  all  of  the  five  revisers  who  were 
working  that  night  saw  some  portion  of  this  note  ? 

\fr.  Guthridge.  Very  probably;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  are  the  names  of  those  revisers  diiferent  from 
the  names  of  the  men  whose  names  were  put  into  the  record  by  Mr.. 
Huss? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  their  names  ? 

Mr.  Guthridge.  No,  sir;  their  names  are  on  the  proofs,  if  you  can 
get  those  clean  and  dirty  proofs.  That  is  why  we  do  not  keep  the 
record  of  a  man  who  takes  out  a  proof,  because  he  signs  it  himself; 
his  name  is  on  the  comer. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  turned  those  clean  and  dirty  proofs  ovfer  to» 
Mr.  McEvoy  ? 

"Mr.  Guthridge.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  copy. 

Mip.  Bennet.  With  the  names? 
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Mr.  GuTHBiDGB.  And  the  names  of  those  men  who  handle  it  on 
them. 

Mr.  Bennet.  During  the  time  this  was  in  your  division,  did  you 
read  this  thing  in  full  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  No,  sir. 

Mx.  Bennet.  Did  you  read  any  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  Only  enough  to  find  out  what  department  it 
came  from.     I  have  to  do  that  to  make  the  record. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Surely.  Between  the  time  when  this  first  came  to 
your  knowledge  and  5  o'clock  on  the  20th  of  December,  did  anyone 
obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  any  information  from  you  as  to  the 
whole  of  this  note  or  any  portion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  No,  sir. 
.    Mr.  Bennet.  Were  there  any  strangers  in  your  department  that 
niffhtl 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  one  person  had  charge 
of  all  the  proof,  or  that  the  contrary  was  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  You  mean  these  particular  proofs  ? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes ;  did  any  one  person  have  an  opportunity  to  read  all 
of  that  note  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  Oh,  no.  I  could  modify  that  in  this  way:  After 
those  proofs  were  revised  the  page  proofs  came  down,  and  they  were 
revised  from  the  clean  proof. 

Mr.  Bennet.  They  came  down  to  your  room  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  They  came  down  to  my  room,  and  I  took  those 
and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Huse,  the  reviser. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  that  constitute  the  whole  note  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  Oh,  yes;  each  note  was  made  into  three  pages. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  Mr.  Huse  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  whole 
note? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  Mr.  Huse  made  up  the  page  proofs;  I  do  not  know 
that  he  had  them  long  enough  to  read  the  whole  note. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  those  proofs  also  go  to  Mr.  McEvoy,  the  paged 
proof  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  they  went  from  your  room  to  Mr.  McEvoy? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  From  my  room  to  Mr.  McEvoy. 

Mr.  Bennet.  With  the  understanding  on  your  part  that  the  copy 
and  all  the  proofs  which  comprised  the  first  and  dirty  proof,  the 
revised  proofs,  and  the  paged  proofs  were  all  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
vault  ? 

Mr,  Guthbidge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  long  did  Mr.  Huse  have  the  proofs  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  I  would  say  about  10  minutes;  possibly  15. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  think  a  man  can  read  that  whole  note  m  10  or  15 
minutes  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  He  might  if  his  attention  was  called  to  it  being 
anything  important;  but  that  passed  through  our  room  without 
breathmg  a  ripple  scarcely. 

Mr.  TmippLE.  How  many  copies  of  proofs  were  there? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  There  were  only  three  page  proofs. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  how  many  different  men  saw  them  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  Only  one  man  saw  the  paged  proofs. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  One  man  saw  all  of  those  proofs? 

Mr.  GuTHKiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  any  chance  for  hun  to  keep  one  ? 

Mr.  GuTHRiDOE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  not? 

Mr.  GuTHBiDGE.  Because  a  certain  amount  were  called  for,  and 
he  had  to  turn  back  what  he  had. 

Mr.  Whipple.  One  gentleman  who  testified,  testified  to  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  one  proof  in  the  drawer,  and  then  when  he  went 
there  he  found  he  had  two.  I  was  wondering  whether  there  could 
not  be  an  extra  one  without  a  man's  knowing  it  ? 

Mr.  GuTHRiDQE.  I  do  not  know  how  many  proofs  were  taken 
altogether  of  that,  but  I  onlv  handled  three. 

ifi.  Whipple.  Who  would  know  how  many  were  taken  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  Mr.  Peacock,  I  think,  testified  that  he  took  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  take  as  many 
extra  ones  as  he  pleased,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Guthbidge.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  wanted  to  find  out  who  took  and  who  might  have 
taken  an  extra  one,  if  anyone  had  offered  an  inducement  to  do  it — 
not  that  anyone  did — ^who  the  man  is  who  might  haye  taken  an 
extra  proof  or  two  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  You  had  the  responsi- 
bility  

Mr.  Peacock.  Only  one  proof. 

Mr.  Caicpbell.  Mr.  Peacock  took  these  proofs  in  the  presence  of 
two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Peacock.  Yes,  sir;  and  could  not  possibly  have  taken  any 
more. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  could  testify  of  the  number  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Huss  has  testified  there  were  three  proofs. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  remember  one  gentleman  brought  two  of  each 
when  he  only  thought  he  had  one. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  EDWABD  A.  HUSE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  giye  your  full  name  and  address  to  the  stenog- 
rapher ? 

Mr.  HusE.  Edward  A.  Huse,  Washington,  D.  C,  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Huse,  what  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  Gove- 
ment  Printing  Office  ? 

Mr.  Huse.  I  am  reyiser. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Are  you  under  the  last  witness  ? 

Mr.  Huse.  Under  Mr.  Guthridge;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  -Bennet.  Do  you  remember  tms  peace  note? 

Mr.  Huse.  Well,  everything  I  saw  that  night — I  could  not  swear 
that  I  revised  it,  but  from  what  developed  afterwards  I  think  I  must 
have  handled  a  set  of  proofs. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  ''developed''  afterwards? 

Mr.  Huse.  The  talk  about  the  note. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  no  personal  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Huse.  I  recollect  him  handing  me  a  confidential  job,  or  some 
page  proof,  with  instruction  that  they  were  confidential,  and  saying 
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they  were  in  a  hurry,  and  I  had  that  possibly  five  minutes,  just  to 
revise  pages,  just  to  see  they  were  the  right  lengths,  made  up  in 
consecutive  form  according  to  the  galleys,  and  returned  them  to  nim. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  many  page  proofs  were  there  I 

Mr.  HusE.  I  only  had  one  set,  and  I  put  my  initials  on  it,  and  that 
would  be  the  only  one  that  would  be  revised. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  you  did. 

Mr.  HusE.  He  passed  me  a  set  of  the  paged  proofs  of  the  message, 
with  the  corresponding  short  galleys.  I  have  to  take  the  page  and 
see  that  those  snort  galleys  are  put  in  numerical  order,  pe^e  the  right 
length,  fohos  right,  and  to  see  that  any  errors  marked  in  the  proof 
have  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Bennet.  To  use  an  untechnical  term,  you  assembled  it  ? 

Mr.  HusE.  I  only  saw  it  was  assembled  correctly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  after  you  had  seen  that  it  was  assembled  cor- 
rectly, according  to  the  page  proof,  what  did  you  pass  on  to  some- 
body else,  and  to  whom  did  you  pass  it  on  ? 

Mr.  HusE.  According  to  instructions  I  took  these  short  galleys, 
which  embraced  the  whole  message,  and  the  page  proow,  and 
returned  them  to  Mr.  Guthridge. 

Mr.  Bennet.  When  you  use  the  words  "short  galleys,"  you  mean 
short  galley  proofs  ? 

Mr.  HusE.  Yes,  sir;  short  galley  proofs,  from  those  short  galleys. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  read  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  HusE.  I  did  not  have  time  or  disposition  to  either. 

Mr.  Bennet.  From  the  time  that  this  matter  was  first  brought 
to  your  attention  until  5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  December  20, 
did  anyone  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  from  you  any  information 
as  to  what  was  the  subject  matter  of  the  note  which  had  been  proofed 
in  the  way  you  have  testified  ? 

Mr.  HusE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  know  yourself  ? 

Mr.  HusE.  I  did  not;  I  did  not  reaUze  it. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  J.  McEVOT— Secalled. 

Mr.  Proctor.  Mr.  McEvoy,  the  testimony  is  that  the  dirty  proof 
and  the  clean  proof  came  into  your  hands  at  the  last  part  of  its 
process  through  the  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  MoEvoY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Proctor.  Prom  whom  did  you  receive  it? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  Why,  the  type  came  througjh  the  hands  of  Mr.  Huss 
and  the  proof  and  the  copy  and  what  I  might  call  ** revises"  came 
through  Mr.  Guthridge. 

Mr.  Proctor.  And  what  did  you  do  with  them? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  I  saw  to  it  that  they  were  stored  in  the  vaults 

Mr.  Proctor.  Do  you  know  what  finally  became  of  them? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  I  stored  them  in  a  vault  which,  of  course,  is  locked, 
with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  they  were  in  there,  to  be  sent  out  the 
following  morning,  at  8.30  o'clock,  to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Proctor.  What  was  done  with  the  dirty  proof? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  The  dirty  proof  and  the  copy  and  the  type,  as  I  say, 
were  all  stored  in  the  vault,  and  Remained  tnere  until  siter  the  release 
of  this  note,  that  is,  the  dirty  proofs,  as  you  say;  and  our  rule  has 
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been  that  with  confidential  jobs  and  jobs  that  are  to  be  released  on  a 
certain  date  following  that  they  are  usually  destroyed.  So,  in  this 
case,  it  took  that  same  course. 

Mr.  Proctor.  And  what  means  do  you  provide  for  the  destruction 
of  this  confidential  kind  of  proof? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  We  have  in  the  office  a  sort  of  crematory  which 
simply  bums  and  destroys  them. 

Mr.  Proctor.  So  that  the  papers  are  not  sent  out  to  people  who 
collect  old  papers  ? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  They  do  not  get  out.  They  are  all  kept  in  the 
office. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  covers  the  first  or  dirty  proof,  the  revised 
and  page  proofs? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  That's  the  idea. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  all  are  burned  in  those  crematories  ? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  Yes,  sir.  That  also  includes  soiled  sheets  of  any 
description  whatever,  even  a  sheet  that  is  wrapped  around  the  cylin- 
der of  the  press,  any  overs  or  anything  at  all — tney  are  all  put  together 
and  wrapped  up,  and  held,  as  1  say,  until  after  release,  and  then  all 
are  destroyed — burned  up  in  the  omce. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  do  not  Tmow  whether  you  were  asked  the  question 
when  on  the  stand,  whether  anyone  obtained  or  attempted  to  obtain 
any  information  as  to  the  contents  or  substance  of  this  document 
from  the  time  it  first  came  to  your  knowledge  until  after  5  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  20? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  No  inquiries  whatever. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  into  your  office 
at  night  ? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  There  are  rules  against  it,  unless  people  are  identi- 
fied. We  allow  no  visitors,  except  on  business — employees  from  the 
Capitol  sent  down  by  some  one. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  read  the  note  in  full,  yourself  ? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  I  take  it  that  you  did  not  give  out  any  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  it  ? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Mr.  McEvoy,  when  you  testified  previously  before 
this  committee  you  testified  as  foUows: 

I  believe  this  particular  note  was  cut  up  into  what  we  call  II  takes,  so  that  no  man 
excepting  this  copy  preparer  knew  all  oi  the  note,  or  had  all  of  it  together  at  any 
time;  so  that  the  printers  and  the  proofreaders  working  on  it  only  had  a  small  portion 
of  it,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  knew  nothing  about  the  nature  of  it  or  even  what 
it  was  or  what  it  consisted  of. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  It  was  cut  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  of  the  printeis  could  obtain  any 
iair  idea  of  what  the  full  text  was? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  That  is  the  idea. 

Do  you  wish  to  modify  or  correct  that  testimony  any  further  ? 
Mr.  McEvoY.  Yes,  when  I  was  taHdng  about  that  I  thought  there 
were  1 1  takes,  and  I  believe  there  are  only  6  or  8. 
Mr.  Lenroot.  Six. 
Mr.  McEvoY.  Yes;  I  would  change  that  to  six  takes. 
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Mr.  Lenroot.  And  it  has  been  testified  to  before  the  committee 
that  those  takes  were  the  ordinary  takes  and  that  no  different  prac- 
tice was  observed  with  reference  to  the  printing  of  this  note  thaii 
any  other  note. 

Mr.  McEvoY.  That  is  our  usual  way  of  running  a  job  like  that. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  And  have  you  exammed  this  since  then  ? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  I  have  not  seen  it  since. 

Mr.  Lenroot.  Would  you  not  want  to  make  the  statement,  after 
examination  that  you  did  on  this  previous  occasion,  that  no  one 
printer  could  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  copy  inasmuch  as  you  now  see 
the  takes  are  very  much  larger  than  you  thought  ? 

Mr.  McEvoY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.05  o'clock  the  committee  stood  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Rules, 
New  York,  N,  F.,  February  I4,  1917, 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Henry  (chairman) 
presiding. 
The  C^iAiRMAN.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  OEOSGE  A.  ELLIS,  J£.— Resnmed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Ellis,  you  were  asked  by  the  committee  to 
furnish,  if  possible,  copies  of  certain  telegrams  that  passed  between 
your  office  and  Chicago  on  December  20.  Have  you  succeeded  in 
finding  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No.  You  have  all  the  telegrams  that  we  have  a  record 
of,  except  the  file  which  I  have  with  me,  of  the  business  that  passed 
through  for  three  or  four  days  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  tmnk  the  committee  is  interested  in  that. 
But  in  respect  to  certain  telegrams,  as  you  remember,  you  thought 
when  you  were  in  Wasliington  that  undoubtedly  if  vou  came  here  you 
could  find  them  in  the  files  or,  perhaps,  supply  tliem,  but  you  say 
you  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Ellis.  All  the  telegrams  in  our  offic<^  are  contained  in  that 
package  which  I  have,  but  the  telegrams  you  want  are  not  in  there. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  observe,  do  you  "not,  that  w^hat  Mr.  Button 
stated  as  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  telegrams  that  you  kept 
was  rather  the  exception,  that  you  have  not  copies  of  all  telegrams 
sent  out;  that  you  have  copies  of  some  that  came  in  but  fail  to  have 
copies  of  others. 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  gave  you  all  w^e  have  a  record  of. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  notice  that,  do  you  not  ?  That  while  he  stated 
you  did  not  have,  as  a  rule,  the  originals  of  telegrams  that  came  in 
yet  you  have  presented  in  some  instances  such  telegrams,  and  that 
while  he  said  as  a  rule  you  always  did  keep  copies  of  the  telegrams 
that  went  out  some  that  actually  did  go  out  are  missing — ^you  recog- 
nize that? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  the  general  practice  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  recognize  the  fact,  do  you  not,  with  regard  to 
these  telegrams  that  we  are  talking  about,  that  3^our  practice  has  not 
been  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  You  have  got  all  we  have. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  vou,  sir,  and  vou  have 
stated  that  once  or  twice  but  not  in  response  to  any  question.  I 
asked  you  whether  you  recognized  that  while  your  partner  stated 
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that  YOU  usually  did  have  copies  of  those  that  you  sent  out,  the 
record  shows  that  copies  of  certain  telegrams  you  sent  out  that  day 
are  missing  ?    You  recognize  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  usualfy 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  No;  pardon  me.  You  recognize  that, 
do  you  not  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  recognize  that  some  of  the  telegrams  are  missing,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  imder  the  rule  stated  by  your  partner  you 
would  expect  all  of  them  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  did  not  say  any  rule.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said, 
but  it  is  our  practice;  it  is  not  a  rule,  but  under  the  practice  of  our 
office  we  have  most  all  of  the  telegrams. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  said  that  under  the  practice  of  your  office  you 
did  not  usually  keep  those  that  came  in. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  when  they  are  addressed  to  diflFerent  individuals 
in  the  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  we  find  that  of  those  that  are  presented  to 
the  committee  at  least  one  is  of  that  character  and  description  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  the  rule  that  your  partner  laid  down  as  to , 
the  telegrams  that  were  preserved  and  those  that  were  not  likely 
to  bo  preserved  does  not  seem  to  apply? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  not  the  rule. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Pardon  me,  the  practice. 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  practice;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  jBut  you  have  not  found  any  further  telegrams? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  find  no  further  explanation  as  to  the  absence 
of  those  that  have  been  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  in  Washington  on  Saturday  preceding 
the  18th  of  December,  or  during  that  week? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wore  you  there  on  Saturday  evening  or  at  any 
time,  or  on  Sunday,  at  dinner  with  ConnoUy  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  While  this  investigation  was  on,  just  when  I  was  testi- 
fying in  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  16th  of  December. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  was  not  in  Washington  at  any  time  during  the 
month  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ellis,  I  understood  jrou  to  say  you  were  not 
there  on  December  16.  Were  you  at  a  social  dinner  with  Mr.  Con- 
noUy and  some  others  during  the  latter  part  of  Niovember  or  around 
the  16th  of  December,  either  in  Washington  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir;  I  was  to  go  to  tne  Gridiron  Dinner  but  did 
not  go. 

The  Chairman.  The  Gridiron  Dinner  was  December  6,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Whenever  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  were  at  the  Gridiron  Dinner? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  was  to  go  but, did  not  go. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  at  a  social  dmner  anywhere  with  Mr. 
Connolly  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  and  some  others  present? 
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Afr.  Ellis.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  You\rerenot? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  E^lis,  do  you  remember  the  tune  that  Con- 
nolly secured  his  seat  on  the  stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Approximately;  yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  mow  how  that  seat  was  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  Hutton  &  Co.  advance 
the  money  to  pay  for  that  seat  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  it  did  not.  The  money  was  sent  to  Hutton  &  Co. 
from  Washington,  and  when  Connolly  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
stock  exchange  my  recollection  is  that  Hutton  &  Co.  gave  the  stock 
exchange  a  cneck  for  the  amount. 

Mr.  Campbell.  For  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  So  that  the  stock  exchange  seat  was  paid  for 
through  the  office  of  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Through  the  office  of  Hutton  &  Co.;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  was  that  done  ? 

Mr.  En-is.  Mr.  Hutton  had  been  Connolly's  sponsor  before  the 
stock  exchange,  and  by  acting  in  that  capacity,  of  course,  wanted 
to  know  that  the  money  was  available  to  pay  for  the  seat  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  purchased  for  Connolly's  account. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  I  repeat,  was  not  the  money  advanced  by 
Hutton  &  Co.  to  pay  for  Connolly's  seat  on  the  stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  one  penny. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  Hutton  &  Co.  afterwards  reimbursed  by 
Connolly  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  one  dollar. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  did  the  money  come  from  Connolly  &  Co.  to 
Hutton  &  Co.  to  pay  for  the  seat  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge;  I  assume  that  it 
came  through  the  regular  banking  channels  by  transfer  from  Wash- 
ington, by  wire  or  letter,  or  that  Hutton  &  Co.  may  have  drawn  on 
some  bank  in  Washington,  knowing  it  was  there  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  it  customary  for  the  brokerage  houses  in  New 
York  to  make  payment  for  a  seat  on  the  stock  exchange  in  behalf 
of  their  correspondents  in  the  country  who  become  members  of  the 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  never  have,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  customary. 
1  think  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  you  did  it  in  this  case;  that  is,  the  payment 
was  made  throujgh  you. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Through  us;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  say,  is  it  customary,  when  country  correspondents 
become  members  of  the  stock  exchange,  for  the  payment  to  be  made 
through  a  brokerage  house  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  never  handled  one  before,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  the  conversation 
with  Mr.  Connolly  that  resulted  in  Hutton  &  Co..  making  this  payment 
in  this  way? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  In  an  indefinite  way.  I  understood  that  the  money 
would  be  deposited  in  a  Washington  bank  and  would  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  the  seat  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  to  membership. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  the  seat  was  paid  for  by  your  firm  and  a  draft 
made  on  Connolly  &  Co.  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  recall  whether  or  not  it  was,  but  I  think  that 
was  the  case. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  vou  any  record  of  that? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  would  nave  a  record  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  wish  you  would  ascertain  within  an  hotir  or  so 
and  tell  the  committee  just  how  that  transaction  went  through  your 
oflice. 

Mr.  Ellls.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chipejrfield.  Durmg  the  week  of  December  13,  and  on  past 
the  20th,  did  you  have  an  open  account  with  any  public  official?  I 
do  not  care  whether  city,  Stat«,  or  National. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  say  no,  and  believe  it.  I  do  not  recall  any 
public  official,  city,  national,  or  otherwise,  that  we  have  had  an  ac- 
count with  in  years. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  your  best  recollection? 

Mr.  Ellls.  That  is  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  QiiPERFiELD.  Did  you  have  during  that  same  length  of  time 
any  account  with  Connolly — F.  A.  Connolly? 

Mr.  Ellls.  Onlv  the  account  of  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co.,  as  a  firm  ac- 
count  and  as  our  correspondent. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  you  have  any  account  with  F.  A.  Connolly 
personally  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Or  any  member  of  his  firm  personally? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  you  have  any  trading  account  with  F.  A. 

ConnoUv  ? 

Mr.  Sllis.  No. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  only  account  you  had  with  Connolly  was  a 

brokerage  account? 

Mr.  Ellis.  A  brokerage  account;  yes. 

Mr.  (^hiperfield.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose,  from  the 
transactions  occurring  within  those  dates,  that  Connolly  &  Co.  wore 
trading  on  their  own  account  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Or  any  of  the  partr.ers  I 

Mr.  Ellis.   No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  stated  when  you  were  in  Washington  that 
your  parti  or,  Mr.  Barrett,  was  very  ill  in  New  York.  What  is  the 
state  of  his  health  now  I 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Campbell.  jVs  I  ox- 
plained,  his  home  was  in  Memphis.  Mr.  Barrett's  aunt  died  perhaps 
a  week  or  10  days  ago,  or  two  weeks  ago ;  I  do  not  recaU  the  time;  and 
one  of  his  uncles,  who  is  his  nearest  relative,  next  to  his  mother,  is 
very  ill.  Mr.  Barrett  left  for  Memphis  a  few  days  ago;  I  do  not  recall 
just  when. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But«he  was  in  the  care  of  two  nurses,  and  could  not 
possibly  appear  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Did  ho  tako  thoso  two  nursos  to  Memphis  with  him  ! 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know.  His  physician  would  bo  the  man  to 
answer  that  question.     I  can  give  you  his  name. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  knew  he  was  a  very  important  wit?  ess  I 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Before  this  committee  ( 

Mr.  B^LLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Ar.d  the  excuse  made  for  him  by  Mr.  Hutton  and 
yourself  was  that  he  was  a  very  sick  man  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  Correct. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  when  we  appear  in  New  York  again  Mr.  Bar- 
rett is  conveniently  in  Memphis.     Is  he  still  very  ill  in  Memphis  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  call  his  physician  to  tell 
you  about  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  he  could  leave  these  two  nurses  and  jgo  to  Mem- 
phis out  of  dutv  to  his  family,  could  he  not  have  appeared  before  this 
committee  in  tne  performance  of  a  public  duty  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  at  the  time  you  asked  him  to  appear;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  think  that  the  firm  of  Hutton  &  Co.  have 
acted  entirely  frankly  with  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Throughout^ 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  giving  all  the  telegrams  they  have  received  or 
sent  out? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir;  everything  in  our  possession  and  that  we  have 
any  record  of. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  finallv  discovered  that  you  have  given  us 
copies  of  four  telegrams,  when  a  large  number  of  important  telegrams 
passed  through  your  office  which  we  have  not  gotten. 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  balance  of  the  telegrams,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
were  sent  to  us  from  Chicago,  and  were  addressed  to  individuals  and 
were  not  kept. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  we  wanted  Mr.  Barrett  to  explain  one  of 
these  telegrams  which  neither  you  or  Mr.  Hutton  could  explain.  Mr. 
Barrett  was  the  only  man  who  could  possibly  explain  it  and  we  were 
told  that  he  was  critically  ill  and  could  not  appear. 

Mr.  Ellis.  You  seem  to  doubt  my  statement  when  I  teU  you  Mr. 
Barrett  was  in  such  shape  that  he  could  not  be  carried  except  on  a 
stretcher,  without  endangering  his  life. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  he  has  gone,  without  these  nui-ses,  in  all  prob- 
ability, to  Memphis  ^ 

Mr?  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  that;  he  mav  have  the  two  nurses  with 
him  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  did  not  inform  the  committee  when  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  appear  before  the  committee  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Barrett;  I  do  not  know  his  physical 
condition,  but  I  know  he  is  very  ill  and  I  know  he  went  down  there 
out  of  duty  to  his  family.  His  physician  would  be  the  one  to  tell 
you  hLs  physical  condition,  because  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  was 
m  Washington. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  know  that  your  own  absence  from  New  York, 
when  the  committee  first  appeared  here,  was  acc(»unted  for  by  your 
critical  illness  ? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  do  not  think  critical  illness. 

Mr.  Chiferfield.  It  was  so  stated. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  critical  illness. 

Mr.  Chiferfield.  The  committee  was  told  that  you  were  a  nervous 
wreck. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that. 

Mr.  Ciiiperfield.  You  have  got  your  nerve  since,  all  right? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  what  I  went  away  for. 

Mr.  Ciiiperfield.  Well,  vou  found  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  like  to  know  when  Mr.  Barrett  is  expected 
to  return. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  when  he  will  return. 
Mr.  Clark,  J.  S.  Clark,  is  his  physician.  He  attended  Mr.  Barrett 
through  his  illness  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  Mr.  Barrett's 
condition.  It  is  fi  heart  condition  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Barrett  will  return  to  business  for  maybe  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  He  will  probably  remain  in  Memphis  two  or  three 
months  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Either  there  or  some  other  place  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health. 

The  CiLViRMAX.  Mr.  Ellis,  pursuing  a  little  further  your  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  Connolly,  are  vou  and  Mr.  Connolly  intimate  friends? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  had  known  Mr.  Connolly  for  some  months  previous 
to  the  business  connection  that  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  thrown  with  him  a  good  deal  since 
his  firm  was  organized,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.  I  handle  that  part  of  our  business  which  has  to 
do  with  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  In  wSeptember,  October,  and  November  was  he  not 
over  here  frequently  and  you  in  Washington,  and  the  two  of  you 
in  conference? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Washington,  before  I  was  called 
there,  was  some  time  last  May.  Mr.  Connolly  came  to  New  York  on 
two  or  three  different  occasions,  as  I  recall  it,  while  he  was  before  the 
membership  committee  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  He  had 
to  appear  here  to  go  before  them,  and  he  may  have  been  here  on  one 
or  two  other  occasions  on  some  business,  but  not  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  thrown  with  him  more  than  with 
any  other  member  of  the  firm,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  rather  intimate  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship has  grown  up  between  the  two  of  you,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yos. 

The  Chairman.  And  personally  you  relied  on  Mr.  Connolly  to  in- 
form you  about  affairs  in  Washington  in  regard  to  that  firm  more 
than  on  any  other  member  of  the  firm,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  he  came  here  or  sent  communications 
here  you  were  tl\e  one  with  whom  he  conferred  or  communicated 
with,  is  not  that  so  ( 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  other  members  of 
the  firm,  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Boiling? 
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Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  have  you  known  them  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  known  Mr.  Robertson  about  six  months  and 
Mr.  Boiling  four  or  five  months. 

The  Chairmak.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what  the  testimony  was  on 
this  or  whether  you  were  questioned  about  it,  but  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  liecember,  did  you  have  any  conversation  over  the 
telephone  with  Mr.  Connolly  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  called  Mr.  Connolly  once  or  twice  on  the  telephone  in 
the  last  three  months  regarding  the  condition  of  his  account  with  us. 
That  was  my  occasion  for  calhng  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him 
about  affairs  in  Washington  or  matters  of  news  that  might  be  given 
to  the  public  by  governmental  officials  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  that  I  recall,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  stated  in  Washington  that  the  communication 
that  came  to  you  from  Washington  on  December  20  bore  EJssary's 
signature  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  said  I  thought  it  did ;  yes.  My 
recollection  of  it  was  that  it  had  EJssarv  on  the  wire  with  ''F.  A."  or 
''Connolly.'' 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  different  recollection  now? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why,  if  that  telegram  came 
in  over  the  private  wire  signed  *'  Essary,''  you  should  be  the  only  one 
in  vour  firm  that  knew  who  sent  the  dispatch  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.* 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  it  kept  secret  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  what  is  the  reason  why  you  should  be  the 
only  one  who  knew  it  was  signed  Essary  ? 

3ir.  Ellis.  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  knew  it  was 
signed  Essary,  but  I  say  it  was  directed  to  me  for  the  reason 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  No,  I  am  not  asking  you  that. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Repeat  your  question. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  were  the  only  one  who 
would  know  that  that  telegram  was  signed  Essary,  the  only  one  in 
the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No.  If  the  other  members  saw  it  they  would  know  it 
was  signed  Essary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  that  is  it.  Do  you  know  whether  they  saw 
it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Hutton  saw  the  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  do  you  know  any  reason  why,  when  your 
partner,  Mr.  Hutton,  testified  here  in  the  first  place  he  did  not  dis- 
close to  this  committee  that  that  was  signed  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Because  he  did  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  he  did  not  recall  it'^ 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  telegram  was  also  signed  Connolly,  I  think,  or 
F.  A.,  as  I  explained. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  only  excuse  you  can  give  why  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  
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Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  I  am  not  making  any  excuses  for  Mr. 
Hutton. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  only  reason  you  can  give  as  to  why  Mr.  Hutton 
did  not  disclose  to  this  committee  when  it  sat  here  in  New  York  that 
that  telegram  was  signed  Essary  is  because  he  had  forgotten.  Is 
there  any  other  reason  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  not  testifying  for  Mr.  Hutton.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  thought  or  what  he  remembered  or  what  he  recaUed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  well.  We  will  leave  it  that  he  saw  it.  Where 
is  Mr.  Hutton  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Hutton  is  in  South  Carolina  about  this  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  his  way  to  Palm  Beach  ( 

Mr.  Ellis.  On  his  way  to  Palm  Beach. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  he  a  nervous  wreck,  too  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No.  Mr.  Hutton  chartered  a  house  boat  about  a 
month  ago  and  he  stayed  over  while  this  committ-ee  was  calling  him : 
and  when  he  thought  that  the  situation,  that  is,  so  far  as  his  testi- 
mony, was  over,  he  went  to  Palm  Beach. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  he  start  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yesterday  at  3  o  clock. 

Mr.  C'HiPEfiFiELD.  If  this  committee  does  not  adjourn  it  will  cause 
a  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  are  taking  advantage  of  a  quiet  market  to  get  a 
little  rest. 

Mr.  C'liiPERFiELD.  And  also  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  we  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hutton  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
committee  but  that  will  be  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  executive 
session.  You  have  suggested  that  this  conunittee  might  call  the 
physicians  of  your  partner  Barrett  and  ascertain  about  his  condition. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  your 
firm  is  now  actually  provea  to  have  received  advance  information 
of  the  President's  note  on  December  20  from  two  sources,  one  Essary, 
directly  over  your  private  wire,  and  the  other  one  Price,  through 
Chicago  and  one  of  your  correspondents,  that  your  partner  Barrett 
telegraphed  that  he  was  *' selling  stocks  again'*  two  hours  before  you 
gave  out  your  Washington  tele^am,  that  there  might  be  some  cnit}' 
on  you  and  your  firm  to  call  pnysicians  here  to  convince  this  com- 
mittee  

Mr.  JJllis  (interposing).  It  never  occurred  to  me. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  That  Mr.  Barrett  was  really  sick  and 
not  merely  conveniently  ill? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  never  has  occurred  to  me,  and  if  the  committee 
would  like  to  know  Mr.  Barrett's  condition  from  his  own  physician^ 
Mr.  Clark,  I  think  he  could  be  reached  by  telephone  very  quicHy. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  it  was  your  suggestion  that  the  committee 
should  call  his  physician,  and  I  am  asking  you  if  you  had  ever  recog- 
nized a  duty  on  the  part  of  your  firm  to  trjr  to  convince  this  com- 
mittee, in  view  of  the  conditions  and  the  situation  in  which  your 
firm  finds  itself,  that  Mr.  Barrett  and  its  other  members  are  dealing 
in  good  faith  with  the  committee  in  these  matters.  Has  not  that 
occurred  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Perhaps  it  will  if  you  are  given  time  for  recollec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  it  has  appeared  from  the  testimony  that  has 
been  given  by  certain  of  these  firms  and  the  men  in  Washington 
connected  with  this,  that  there  is  good  reason  why  th»y  should  all 
suddenly  become  so  ill  and  it  shoula  be  necessary  to  depart  for  some 
other  country  to  recuperate  their  health,  and  that  they  must  have 
had  a  nervous  breakdown  and  be  a  wreck. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Possibly  a  conscientious  twinge. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  that  they  could  just  as  well  have  in  New 
York.  They  did  not  need  to  go  South  to  have  a  conscientious 
twinge. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  New  York  does  not  seem  to  be  favored  in  that 
particular  in  certain  localities. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Essary  ever  over  here  to  confer  with  any 
member  of  your  firm  about  news  matters  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir.  I  never  knew  the  man  until  I  met  him  in 
Washington. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  laid  eyes  on  him  until  you  saw  him 
there  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  knew  that  he  was  authorized  to  go 
into  your  private  wire  from  Connolly  to  your  firm  and  send  in  items 
of  news  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  testified  over  there  that  you  knew 
it  was  authoritative  when  you  received  a  message  signed  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  mean  to  testify  that  way.  T[  had  received 
one  or  two  messages  previous  to  this  time  signed  Essary,  so  I  assumed 
he  was  a  friend  of  Connolly's  sending  news  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  that  it  was  ex  cathedra,  so  to  speak, 
whenever  a  message  came  from  him  ?     You  knew  it  was  good  news  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  took  it  as  being  rehable,  yes.  I  used  it  for  gossip  on 
the  wire. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  member  of  youi 
firm  knew  Essary  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  quite  sure  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Foster.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  Essary  anything  for  sending  this 
telegram  ? 

A&.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Foster.  Or  make  him  any  presents,  any  Christmas  presents  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  a  thing  of  any  kind,  form  or  nature. 

Mr.  Foster.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  with  him  in  refer- 
ence to  sending  tliese  telegrams  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pou.  Mr.  Ellis,  what  did  the  doctor  say?  Was  there  any 
specific  illness  that  Mr.  Barrett  had  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Barrett's  heart  is  in  a  very  weak  condition. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  you  say  that  at  one  time  his  condition  was  such 
that  he  could  not  have  l)een  carried  out  except  on  a  stretcher  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  That  is  second-hand  information  from  Mr.  Hutton.  I 
might  say  that  Mr.  Hutton  also  thought  his  condition  was  serious 
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enough  to  bring  in  his  own  physician,  Dr.  Ely,  so  that  he  could  be 
advised  of  his  condition.  He  was  very  fearful  that  Mr.  Barrett 
might  not  puU  through. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  has  Mr.  Barrett  been  with  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ellis^  Four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  he  suffered  with  this  same  trouble  before  this? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  can  not  say  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Ellis,  did  Mr.  Eissary  carry  an  account  wiUi 
you,  directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  directly;  and  I  would  not  know  if  he  had  one  with 
Coimolly.  Connolly  could  give  you  that  information.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  never  had  an  accoimt  with  us — ^positive. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Has  it  been  called  to  your  attention  that  of  all  the 
brokerage  houses  in  Washington  none  of  them  had  the  slightest  inti- 
mation that  there  was  to  be  a  peace  note  from  the  White  House  or 
from  the  State  Department  except  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Connolly  &  Co 
on  the  20th  of  December — ^your  correspondent  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  can  not  say  that  it  has  been,recalled:  no,  Mr.  Camp> 
beU. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  development  of  the  testimony  in  Washington 
did  not  reach  you  that  disclosed  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  read  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the 
committee  and  what  there  was  contained  in  them,  but  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  singular  that  your  cor- 
respondent in  Washington  should  be  the  only  broKerage  house  in  that 
citv  that  should  have  any  intimation  whatever  of  this  note  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  not  say  so.     There  are  four  or  five  other  houses. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  there  are  four  or  five  other  houses  that  had 
absolutely  no  intimation  whatever  that  the  President  was  going  to 
issue  any  such  note  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  think  it  is  rather  sin^lar  now  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do,  now  that  you  have  called  it  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Campbell.  So  you  do  not  think  it  strange  that  the  committee 
should  press  the  firm  of  Hutton  &  Co.  for  all  the  information  they 
have 

Mr.  Ellis  (hiterposing).  No.  We  are  very  glad  to  give  you  aU  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  Campbell  (continuing).  And  appear  to  be  concealmg  from  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  are  not  concealing  anything,  Mr.  Campbell.  We 
are  trying  to  give  you  all  the  information  we  have  concerning  this 
so-called  message,  our  records,  our  transactions  with  Connolly  and 
our  other  customers. 

Mr.  Campbell.  So  we  have  been  told. 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  an  open  book  to  you. 

Mr.  Campbell.  So  we  have  been  told,  but  we  have  had  to  go  else- 
where to  get  information  that  we  should  have  gotten  from  Hutton  & 
Co.'s  office. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to  unless  it  is  the  three 
tele^ams. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  refer  first  of  all  to  the  telegram  from  Curtis  to 
Barrett,  and,  second,  to  Barrett's  telegram  to  Curtis. 
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Mr.  Ellis.  If  Mr.  Barrett  had  been  able  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mitteo  he  imdoubtedly  woidd  have  been  very  glad  to  give  you  his 
recollection  as  to  those  telegrams.  A^  I  did  not  see  them,  1  could 
not  testify  to  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  he  is  very  ill. 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  very  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  EIUs,  will  you  pardon  me  a  rather  direct  question. 
As  an  intelligent  man  who  has  kept  up  with  the  testimony,  I  think 
you  recognize  that  there  has  been,  to  put  it  mildly,  some  conflict  of 
testimony  between  Mr.  Connolly  and  Mr.  Essary,  and  that  your 
partner  Mr.  Button  sat  in  the  hearing  room  and  heard  Mr.  ConnoDy 
testify  that  he  wrote  the  telegram.  Knowing  all  the  while,  as  you 
have  testified  by  inference,  that  the  tele^am  had  been  sent  by  Afr. 
Elssary.  That  raises  a  question  in  my  mind  on  which  I  wish  to  ask 
you  a  direct  question. 

Your  telegraphers  also  testified,  and  they  were  apparently  men 
of  repute,  that  none  of  them  received  this  so-called  Essary  telegram 
from  Washington.  Without  commenting  on  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Roper,  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  the  men 
in  whom  you  have  confidence  here,  whom  you  employed. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  view  of  tho*situation  of  the  record,  to 
search  your  recollection  and  teU  this  committee  frankly  whether  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  the  foundation  for  your  own  telegram  was  not  a  tele- 
phone— that  is,  the  telegram  to  ''Rod  and  all" — ^was  not  in  fact 
a  communication  which  came  to  you  in  some  other  way  than  over  the 
wire  of  Connolly  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Absolutely  not.  The  message  that  I  sent  out  was  taken 
from  the  so-called  Essary  message  addressed  to  me  that  came  from 
our  Washington  wire.  That  is  my  beUef.  I  did  not  take  it  off  the 
wire,  but  it  was  handed  to  me  by  one  of  our  employees,  and  I  used 
that  to  send  my  message,  and  repeated  it,  the  important  part  of  it, 
and  very  Ukely  condensed  it  somewhat  to  save  wire  space.  We 
usually  do  that.  We  eUminate  the  imimportant  words  because  our 
wires  are  very  busy.  A  long  message  prevents  the  sending  of  orders 
and  reports  and  otner  most  important  things  to  us. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  have  any  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that 
your  own  apparently  very  reUable  telegraph  men  imanimously  declare 
two  things,  first,  that  if  a  message  of  that  importance  had  come  over 
their  wire  they  would  have  remembered  it,  and  second,  that  to  the 
best  of  their  recollection  it  came  from  neither  the  private  Connolly 
wire  nor  the  general  southern  wire  ? 

Mr.  'Ellis.  Mr.  Becker  has  been  asked  to  explain  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  am  asking  you  now  if  you  have  any  personal 
explanation  of  that  fact  that  your  own  men  nave  testified  to  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Will  you  read  the  question? 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  Ellis.  What  their  recollection  is  or  how  it  came,  I  do  not 
know.  Mr.  Becker's  testimony,  I  think,  will  be  even  difficult  for  him 
to  explain. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  no  way  of  recon- 
ciling his  present  testimony  that  no  message  like  that  ever  came  over 
the  wire  and  your  testimony  that  you  had  such  a  message  and  used 
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it  as  the  basis  of  another  message  ?    If  his  testimony  stands  unchanged 
your  testimony  is  rather  diametrically  opposite? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  know  mine  is  correct,  and  1  think  he  is  very  doubtful 
about  his. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Harrlsox.  Is  Mr.  Becker  still  in  the  employ  of  your  firm  i 

Mr.  Ellls.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  gentlemen  i 

Mr.  FosTOR.  Just  one  question.  As  I  remember  the  telegram  from 
Washington  to  your  firm  giving  you  the  facts  as  they  understood 
them  in  reference  to  a  peace  note,  and  their  telegram  indicating  that 
you  had  made  this  public,  they  then  sent  your  firm  a  telegram  askmg 
you  why,  with  some  adjective  applied  to  it,  whv  you  violated  their 
confidence — that  is,  from  Chicago.     Do  you  recall  that  ( 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  it  is  not  out  of  the  way,  whv 
it  was  that  under  those  circumstances  that  use  was  made  of  the 
telegram  that  was  sent  by — as  I  remember  it — (lement  &  Co.,  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  fix  the  time.  As  I  testified,  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  we  had  the  message  from  Washington  on  that  same 
subject,  and  when  I  wired  Clement  in  answer  to  his  telegram  that  we 
had  Washington  advices,  that  the  Essary  message  had  been  received. 
Either  that  or  that  the  gossip  current  in  our  office  gave  me  that  im- 
pression. Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  could  not  fix  the 
time.  I  do  not  recall  it.  It  was  so  long  agOi  I  was  very  busy.  If  I 
told  you  that  I  received  a  message  at  1.35,  unless  there  was  some  good 
reason  for  my  remembering  it,  1  could  not  say  so  truthfully. 

Mr.  Foster.  These  telegrams  sent  from  Chicago  from  Clement  & 
Co.  did  not  make  such  an  impression  on  you  at  the  time  that  you 
remember  it  clearly,  as  to  receiving  all  these  telegrams  ( 

Mr.  Ellis.  No;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Foster.  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  strange  that  important 
information  received  irom  the  Stock  Exchange — that  is,  it  was  not 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  by  your  firm — don't  you  think  it  is 
rather  peculiar  that  nobody  remembered  it  ( 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  in  view  of  the  circumstances  at  that  particular 
time.  We  were  very  busy  in  a  big  market,  with  a  great  many  things 
to  do  and  a  great  many  things  to  think  about.  We  were  borrowing 
a  lot  of  money,  as  I  testified  before,  and  we  had  to  make  arrange- 
ments every  day  for  that.  There  were  so  many  arrangements  going 
on  we  could  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Foster.  Is  it  not  rather  strange  that  with  so  much. taking 
place  on  that  day,  you  being  so  busy  and  the  members  of  your  firm 
Deing  so  busy,  with  these  transactions  and  telegrams,  tliat  when  your 
mind  is  refreshed,  as  it  would  be  in  this  case,  that  you  or  the  mem- 
bers of  vour  firm  apparently  have  not  been  able  to  fix  clearly  in  mind 
much  about  it  ( 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  it  had  been  on  a  quiet  day  in  the  market,  such  as 
to-(hiy,  we  would  probably  have  a  better  recollection. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  would  not  the  fact  that  it  was  an  unusual  day 
in  the  market  fix  those  things  in  your  mind  ( 

Mr.  Ellis.  No.  There  are  a  good  many  days  when  *i  o'clock 
comes  and  1  do  not  realize  that  I  have  gone  witfiout  m}'  lunch,  and 
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that  is  usually  your  first  consideration.     We  take  it  when  we  can 
get  it. 

Mr.  FosTEK.  But  it  was  thee  very  thmgs  that  come  up  at  that 
time  that  made  it  a  very  busy  dav  for  you,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  thi-^  one  particular  thing.  There  were  many  other 
matters  too. 

Mr.  Foster.  When  you  got  these  telegrams  did  you  not  get  busy? 

Mr.  Ellls.  No;  we  had  been  very  busy  for  several  daj^. 

Mr.  Foster.  Were  you  not  a  little  extra  busy  on  this  day  ( 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  that  I  recall.  T  think  the  next  day  I  was.  I  am 
quite  sure  T  was  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Foster.  So  that  your  transactions  were  quite  large  these  days  ? 

Mr.  Ellls.  Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly.  (>ur  boys  were  there  until  1  or 
2  o'clock  hi  the  mornins:  trying  to  catch  up  on  our  business.  We  had 
too  much  bushie>s.     We  were  burdened  with  it. 

Mr.  Foster.  Were  you  unusually  heavy  in  buying  and  selling  that 
dav  ( 

Mr.  Ellls.  Not  that  I  know  of.     I  am  finite  positive  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Foster.  For  yourself  ( 

Mr.  Ellis.  For  myself. 

Mr.  Foster.  You  are  quite  sure  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Quite  sure. 
-  Mr.  Foster.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Cantkill.  Mr.  Ellis,  when  did  Mr.  Hutton  leave  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yesterday  at  3.30. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  Where  is  he  now  i 

Mr.  Ellis.  Somewhere  between  here  and  Palm  Beach. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  When  did  Mr.  Barrett  leave  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  could  not  say.     I  do  not  know  the  date,  but  about 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  Speak  just  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Barrett  left  New  York,  I  think,  four  or  five  or  six 
days  ago.     I  do  not  recall' the  date. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  is  in  Memphis. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  Mr.  Barrett  has  been  in  New  York  since  you  testi- 
fied in  Washington. 

Mr.  Ellls.  \es,  sir;  but  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  only  came  to  my 
attention  when  I  was  questioning  this  witness  that  Mr.  Hutton  went 
away  yesterday.  .  I  had  telephoned  to  his  office  to  have  his  presence 
here,  and  while  I  was  examining  this  witness  the  reply  came  that  he 
had  left  last  night  for  Palm  Beach. 

As  I  remember  it,  Mr.  Hutton  had  not  finally  been  dismissed.  It 
was  understood  that  he  should  be  available.  I  was  astounded  to 
find  that  he  had  left  without  at  least  notifying  the  committee  and 
askmg  whether  they  would  reguire  his  attendance  further.  The 
committee  now  are  confronted  with  this  somewhat  startling  situation. 
ConnoUy  came  on  the  stand  in  New  York  and  testified  that  he  and  he 
alone  was  the  author  of  this  telegram,  which  subsequently  it  was 
proved  he  was  not  the  author  of.  He  testified  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Hutton,  or  at  least  Mr.  Hutton  was  in  attendance  upon  the  trial,  and 
that  fact  can  not  have  escaped  his  attention.  It  appears  now  from 
the  testinioTiy  of  this  witness  that  Mr.  Hutton  himself  must  have  seen 
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this  telegram  signed  ^*  Elssary/'  Therefore,  the  inference  seems  to  be  a 
legitimate  one  that  Mr.  Hutton  knew  when  he  heard  Connolly's  testi- 
mony that  Connolly  was  testifying  to  what  was  not  the  truth,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  frankly  inform  this  committee  of  the  misstatement 
which  was  bein^  foisted  upon  them  by  the  witness  who  had  testified. 

It  was  advertised  some  time  ago  that  this  conunittee  would  resumo 
sittings  in  New  York  this  morning,  and  Mr.  Hutton  has  found  it  con- 
venient for  him  yesterday  to  start  for  the  South.  If  he  were  here — 
especially  in  view  of  the  professions  of  the  different  members  of  this 
firm  as  to  frankness  and  endeavors  to  aid  the  conmiittee — he  might 
aid  the  committee  in  staying  here;  when  he  heard  that  falsehood  stated 
before  the  committee  he  did  not  challenge  it  himself  and  say  that  he 
remembered  that  he  saw  the  tele^am  m  question  and  that  it  was 
signed  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Essary.  At  all  events,  when  Mr. 
Hutton  IS  here  to  make  his  explanations  his  partner  is  in  the  South, 
and  now  that  the  partner  has  come  back  to  make  his  for  Mr.  Hutton, 
Mr.  Hutton  is  in  the  South. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  certainly  within  the  power  of  the 
committee,  and  the  committee  might  feel  that  it  was  their  duty,  to 
see  that  Mr.  Hutton  was  summoned  back  from  this  trip  which  he 
started  yesterday  afternoon  to  explain  to  the  committee  why,  if  ho 
knew,  with  regard  to  Connolly's  testimony,  the  facts  which  at  least 
would  affect  its  verity,  he  did  not  show  that  it  was  the  opposite  of 
the  truth  and  why  he  did  not  make  the  disclosure  to  the  committee. 

It  appears  also  that  Mr.  Barrett,  whose  testimony  might  be  ver)' 
helpful  with  regard  to  that  telegram,  showing  that  he  himself  was 
selling  stocks  for  a  period  of  two  hours  before  they  gave  notice  to 
their  customers  to  enable  them  to  sell,  has  also  left  the  city.  He 
could  give  important  information  to  the  committee.  Whether  it 
seems  best  to  require  his  attendance  before  this  committee  I  have  no 
opinion  to  offer,  except  if  we  are  to  do  anything  with  regard  to 
Hutton's  coming  back  1  assume  the  more  promptly  we  act  the  sooner 
he  could  come  back. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  word? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Hutton  had  his  transportation  engaged  for  last 
Wednesday  night.  When  I  returned  from  Washington  on  Tuesday 
I  asked  him  to  hold  over.  He  gave  up  his  accommodations  and  had 
not  any  definite  time  fixed  in  his  mind  as  to  when  he  would  go  away. 
Previous  to  my  going  to  Washington  Mr.  Hutton  chartered  a  house 
boat.  Going  Sack  two  or  three  months  ago,  Mr.  Hutton  was  not  in 
the  office  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  and  previous  to  that  about  another 
month,  on  account  of  his  condition.  1  told  him  Wednesday  to  try 
and  get  away,  not  with  any  idea  that  you  would  ever  want  him 
again.  I  thought  Mr.  Hutton's  testimony  was  complete.  I  did  not 
think  that  mine  was.  I  did  not  know  that  the  committee  was  going 
to  sit  in  New  York,  and  I  wired  Washington  yesterday  as  to  whether 
this  committee  was  going  to  meet  in  New  York,  so  Mr.  Hutton 
would  know  if  his  presence  was  needed  on  Wednesday  here,  and  if 
he  had  known  that  his  presence  was  needed  to-dajr  he  would  not 
have  gone  away.  He  had  the  opportunity  to  go  with  some  of  his 
friends  yesterday  on  a  private  car,  and  tnat  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  down  there  and  utiUze  the  charter  which  he  has  had  at 
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a  very  considerable  rate  for  two  months,  and  he  is  to-day  on  his 
way  down  there. 

Mr.  Patten.  Do  Mr.  Hut  ton  and  youi-gelf  reahze  the  serious  char- 
acter of  this  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  only  explaining 

Mr  Patten  (interposing).  To  whom  did  you  telegraph  yesterday 
in  regard  to  this  committee  sitting  here  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  telegraphed  yesterday  to  Mr.  Connolly  to  ask  him  if 
the  committee  would  sit  in  New  York  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Patten.  What  does  he  know  about  when  the  committee  will 
sit  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Why  should  I  know  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  Why  did  you  not  telegraph  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  know  how  to  reach  the  chairman.  That  was 
a  most  natural  way,  to  ask  my  representative  in  Washington  to  get 
the  information. 

Mr.  Patten.  And  he  did  not  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  did  not  get  a  reply  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  You  Know  that  it  was  announced  in  the  papers 
positively 

Mr.  Ellis  (interposing).  I  understood  that  they  were — that  is, 
I  heard  a  newspaper  report  that  they  would. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  printed  record  would  also  show  that, 
that  we  adjourned  to  resume  our  sessions  in  New  York  on  to-day? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  thought  it  was  yesterday,  and  when  you  did  not 
appear  here  I  wired  Washington  to  find  out  when  the  committee  would 
come  to  New  York.  Mr.  ifitton  is  on  his  way  to  Long  Keys — not  to 
Palm  Beach,  although  he  will  pass  through  Palm  Beacn — and  he 
will  be  on  this  house-boat,  and  if  the  committee  want  Mr.  Button's 
presence,  I  would  make  this  suggestion  if  it  be  in  order  now,  because 
when  he  gets  there  I  do  not  Enow  where  he  is  going.  In  other 
words,  he  would  not  be  available  on  call.     I  could  no  reach  him  myself. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  important  to  have  him  here  and  also  to 
have  your  other  partner.     This  is  highly  important  testimony. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  suggest  that  it  is  higiily  important  to  their 
firm  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  is  highly  important  to  everybody. 
Mr.  Barrett's  presence  is  most  necessary.  Has  Mr.  Barrett  been 
back  to  the  oflnce  since  the  committee  has  adjourned? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir;  he  has  not,  and  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  He  has  been  back  in  New  York  since  you  testified 
in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  was  in  New  York  when  I  testified  in  Washington. 
He  lives dn  New  York,  and  he  left  here  and  went  to  Memphis,  which 
is  his  home,  on  account  of  his  family  situation  which  he  has  down 
there. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  better  take  this  matter  up  in  executive 

session. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee 
is  confronted  with  a  situation  here  that  we  ought  to  meet  promptly 
and  firmly  and  pubUcly.     I  would  suggest  that  the  comimttee  now 
immediately  take  action  as  to  having  these  witnesses  brought  before 
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this  committee.  I  think  it  will  have  a  good  effect,  and  I  see  no  reason 
for  taking  it  up  in  executive  session.  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  h»iivo 
it  entirely  witn  the  counsel,  that  if  the  counsel  deems  that  these  wit- 
nesseri  are  needed,  that  this  committee  here,  now  and  publicly,  author- 
ize the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  to  get  these  men  and  bring  them 
before*  the  committee,  regardless  of  where  thev  are — if  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  counsel  they  are  needed  to  get  the  facts  of  tliis  investiga- 
tion: and  I  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  move  that  it  be  postponed  until  the  matter  can  be 
taken  up — until  counsel  has  time  to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  (Iaxtrill.  To  leave  it  with  the  judgment  of  the  counsel.  I 
think  public  action  ought  to  be  taken.  I  think  it  will  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  conduct  of  this  investigation. 

The  (!?nAiRMAX.  I  might  suggest  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  us  do  not  remember  the  record  very  distinctly  about  just  what 
we  said  to  Mr.  Hutton,  the  committee  might  want  to  talk  it  over  a 
little  further  before  we  take  action. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  move  the  question  be  postponed  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Ellis.  He  left  under  the  impression  that  he  was  excused. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  tliat  we  probably  did  not  give  Mr. 
Hutton  the  impression  that  he  was  excused.  I  am  not  certain  about 
that  in  mv  own  mind,  and  I  would  like  to  examine  the  record. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  I  understood  the  counsel  to  say  that  he  was  not 
excused. 

Mr.  Harrlson.   He  was  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Por.  Won't  you  undertake  to  bring  Mr.  Hutton  back  here 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Oh,  yes;  1  will  try  to  communicate  with  him  on  the 
train. 

Mr.  Ciupkrfield.  Would  not  he  be  nearly  to  Palm  Beach  now? 

Mr.  P^LLis.  I  think  he  would  be  somewhere  near  Savannah. 

The  Chairman  (reading). 

You  may  stand  aside.    The  (omniittee  mi^ht  need  you  af^ain.     You  are  going  to 
remain  in  town? 
Mr.  Hutton.  I  will  stay  right  here. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  excused  until  we  might  need  you. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  last  thing  we  said  to  Mr.  Hutton. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  page  676. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Aciams  came  on  immediatelv  after  he  did  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Pago  713  is  tlie  Ir^t  page  tliat  is  noted  on  the  index 
here.     What  does  that  say  ? 

Mr.  Cantrill.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  witnesses  hen> 
waiting  to  be  examined,  and  I  do  not  want  to  discommode  the  other 
witnesses,  because  they  are  all  busy  men,  and  I  will  temporarily 
withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  can  be  simplified.  I 
undei-stand  Mr.  Ellis  to  say  that  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
we  wanted  Mr.  Hutton  he"  will  undertake  to  bring  him  back. 

Mr.  Ellis.  If  it  is  imperative  that  he  shall  come  back.  He  went 
away  with  the  impression  that  his  testimony  was  over,  and  I  assumed 
that  mine  was  not,  and  I  assumed  that  I  was  in  position  to  give  any 
information  that  you  wanted.     Of  course,  if  there  is  anything  im- 
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portant,  any  documents  or  anv  records  or  any  communication,  ours 
IS  an  open  book,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  renew  Mr.  Cantrill  s  motion  and  ask  that  it  be  put. 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  withdraws  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  take  that  uj)  a  few  minutes  later  and 
let  Mr.  Ellis  stand  aside  temporarily.  We  will  commiuiicate  with 
you  in  a  short  while.  You  nood  not  stay  here,  but  you  will  be  in 
reach  1 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir;  I  wiU  be  in  reach, 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Whipple,  you  have  vAl  of  the  accounts,  haven't 
you,  of  this  firm  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  HASBT  CONTENT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  your  full  name,  Mr.  Content. 

Mr.  Content.  Harry  Content. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  reside  in  New  York  ( 

Mr.  Content.  New  York;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  ^Vnd  your  business  is  that  of  stock  broker. 

Mr.  Content.  Ill  Broadway. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Content.  H.  ('ontent  &  ('o. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  whom  does  that  consist? 

Mr.  Content.  It  consists  of  Harry  Content,  Walter  Content  and 
Albert  M.  Wittenberg. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  as  a  stock 
broker  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Thirty  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  stock  exchange  house? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Owning  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
or  perhaps  more  than  one? 

Mr.  Content.  Twd  seats. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  what  is  caUed  the  board  member? 

Mr.  Content.  Mv  brother  Walter  Content  is  more  so  that  I  am 
now. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  has  not  always  been  so. 

Mr.  Content.  No.     I  will  go  when  we  are  bus}' — 1  go  on. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Formerly  you  did  more  work  than  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  did  most  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  business  that 
your  firm  has  done  in  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Content.  In  the  last  year  our  businc^ss  has  not  been  as  large  as 
it  was  before.  We  used  to  have  a  Boston  connection  which  was  very 
large,  and  we  cut  that  out  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  want  to  go  hito  your  busiiu^ss  affairs  in 
any  way,  except  as  to  their  general  cliaracter.  Let  me  ask  yon  this: 
Are  you  a  leased  wire-house,  so-called  ( 

Mr.  Content.  No  :  we  have  no  wires. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Most  of  your  customers  are  New  Yorkei-s  ( 

Mr.  Content.  New  Yorkers. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  no  wires  running  out  into  country 
districts  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  period  during  last 
December,  and  I  will  ask  you,  first,  whether,  so  far  as  you  know, 
amon^  your  customers  there  was  any  public  official  or  any  person 
in  official  life  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  either  Cfabinet 
Member,  Senator,  Congressman,  any  head  of  department  or  any 
employee  in  any  department  in  Washington  or  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Whipple.  None  that  you  can  identify  as  such  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  any  dealings  during  December  with  the 
firm  of  Hutton  &  Co.  or  any  of  its  members  ? 

Mr.  Content.  You  mean  business  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Content.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  with  them  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  carried  no  account  for  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  executed  no  orders  for  them  or  any  member 
of  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  during  the  week  beginning  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 18,  did  your  firm  receive  any  messages  or  information  from  any 
source  as  to  any  affairs  or  events  in  Wasnington  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  means  of  securing  private  informa- 
tion or  information  of  any  sort  from  Washington  as  to  events  there 
transpiring  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  the  ticker  service. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  the  ticker  service? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir;  the  ticker  news. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  depend  for  your  information  entirely  upon 
that  service  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  you  have  in  your  possession  no  messages 
other  than  those  coming  on  the  ticker  service  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Covering  any  part  of  that  week  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  in  general  as  to  whether  your 
bank  loans,  during  the  weelc  that  I  have  just  referred  to  or,  indeed, 
during  December,  exceeded  the  general  nm  of  your  loans  for  the 
year? 

ilr.  Content.  No;  our  loans  have  been  low  for  a  long  while  and 
during  the  month  of  December  I  do  not  think  that  our  loans  varied — 
without  looking  through  the  record — I  think  one  dav  nearly  a  million 
dollars,  but  our  loans  did  not  vary  a  half  miUion  dollars  during  the 
whole  month  of  December. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  gross  number 
of  shares  held  for  long  account  and  the  gross  number  of  shares  sokl 
for  short  account  for  your  customers? 
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Mr.  Content.  That  is  impossible. 
Mr.  Whipple.  You  can  not  state  that  ( 
Mr.  Content.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  any  time  during  the  week  t 
Mr.  Content.  That  would  be  impossible.  1  mean  because  our 
accounts  vary  very  little,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make 
up  every  night  how  our  customers  stood.  The  only  way  we  could  do 
it  would  be  to  show  by  our  loans.  We  have  in  a  man's  accomit 
stocks  ruiminff  from  $500  a  share  to  $2  a  share,  and  it  would  take 
months  to  make  that  up  for  each  night, 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  the  committee  would  like  to  get  at  is  whether 

your  customers,  generally  speaking,  were  long  of  the  market  or  short  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Most  oi  our  customers  were  long  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  shares  of  different 

active  clearing-housd  stocks  purchased  and  sold  daily  during  that 

week? 

Mr.  Content.  I  could  give  it  to  you,  but  I  think  it  is  immaterial. 
We  had  no  very  large  business  during  those  two  weeks  that  you 
speak  of.  I  have  an  assistant  here  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  furnish 
tnat  information  for  you  now. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Perhaps   your   answer  will  be   sufficient   on   that 
point,  Mr.  Content,  if  you  say  you  had  no  especially  active  accounts 
(luring  that  wek? 
Mr.  Content.  No;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  lai^e  were  the  accounts  or  dealings  of  your 
larger  customers?  Take  some  of  the  accounts,  without  giving  the 
names,  and  state  how  large  they  were  and  something  as  to  their 
general  character  and  description. 

Mr.  Content.  I  see  my  account  in  here,  and  a  few  other  accounts. 
My  office  on  December  18  was  possibly  about  8,000  short  only  and 
probably  long  of  about  100,000  shares — I  mean,  of  different  stocks. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Long  about  100,000  and  short  about  8,000? 
Mr.  Content.  Yes.     Now,  on  December  18 — if  that  is  what  you 
want,  of   the   largest   active   stocks  on    December  18 — we   bought 
about  47,000  shares  and  sold  46,000  shares.     Now,  I  would  like  to 
explain  that  to  the  Committee.     We  have  about  10  members  on  the 
stock  exchange,  who  are  members  of  the  stock  exchange,  and  we  do 
not  know  what  they  do  until  they  send  their  reports  to  us.     Those 
reports  come  in  to  us.    They  are  floor  traders,  and  all  of  that  is  in- 
cluded in  this;  so  looked  at  from  that,  it  looks  large. 
Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  floor  traders? 
Mr.  Content.  Men  who  buy  and  sell  for  themselves  only. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Is  that  included  ? 
Mr.  Content.  That  is  included,  apparently. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  employ  the  floor  traders  yourself  ? 
Mr.  Content.  No:  for  their  own  account.     We  simply  act  as  their 
bankers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  will  explain  that  to  the  committee  a  little 
more  fully  I  will  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Content.  I  tnink  they  understand.  For  instance,  John  Brown 
is  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange  and  he  buys  500  Anaconda  at  87 
and  sells  it  at  87i ;  he  simply  reports  that  to  us,  and  we  get  $1  per  100 
for  clearing  it;  we  put  it  through  for  him. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  simply  means  that  they  clear  through  you? 
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Mr.  Content.  Yes.  They  buy  at  a  profit  or  loss,  and  an*  probably 
even  at  night. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  they  clear  through  you  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  get  credit  for  doing  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes.     I  think  that  is  all  included  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  only  get  f  1  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whereas  if  you  really  did  it,  it  would  be  $12.50? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  did  it  for  an  outsider.  On  the  19th 
they  bought  29,000  and  some  odd  hundred  and  sold  38,000;  on  the 
20th,  35,000  bought  and  84,000  sold;  on  the  21st,  25,000  bought 
and  32,000  sold;  on  the  22d,  31,000  bought  and  41,000  sold. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  total  for  the  week? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  any  of  that  sort  of  selling  that  has  been 
called  short  seDing  and  covering  during  the  week  in  any  substantial 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No  substantial  amount,  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  there  always  is  during  the  week  some  short 
selling  and  covering,  where  there  is  a  fluctuation  1 

Mr.  Content.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  that 
amounts  to  an3^thing.     You  see,  our  accounts  are  divided,  and  he  is 

{robably  giving  here  150  accounts  that  run  all  the  way  down  like  this, 
mean  there  is  not 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Well,  we  only  want  to  get  the  larger 
accounts. 

Mr.  Content.  Well,  I  thought  that  would  finish  it  up  quickly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  large,  speaking  generaUy,  were  the  transactions 
in  vour  largest  account  that  week  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Probably  for  a  few  days  they  were  my  own. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  large  were  your  deaUngs  that  week  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Very  good  the  first  part  of  the  week,  but  very  bad 
shortly  afterwards. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Content? 

Mr.  Content.  What  dates  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  WeU,  more  particularly  the  21st  and  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, but  if  you  have  them  right  at  hand  and  can  give  them  readily 
you  could  take  a  longer  period. 

Mr.  Content.  You  see  these  dates  are  one  day  later  because  these 
are  taken  from  a  ledger. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  the  actual  <lates  i 

Mr.  Content.  What  dates  do  you  w^ant '( 

Mr.  Whipple.  Take  the  ISth  and  run  right  through. 

Mr.  Content.  On  the  ISth,  nothing.  I  sold  2,500  Anaconda  on 
that  <lav,  and  1,200  Central  Leather.  That  was  short.  I  guess.  On 
the  lOth  I  bought  1,900  Central  Leather.  4,700  Stwl.  and  1,500 
Reading,  and  a  few  odds  and  ends. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  sell  anything  ^ 

Mr.  Content.  Yes:  1  soM  1,700  Central  leather,  1,500  Steel,  and  a 
few  odds  and  ends. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  the  10th  ^ 

Mr.  Content.  That  would  be  the  20th.  On  the  20th  I  bought 
7. 400  Steel,  and  sold  6.900.     S<i  that  was  siiDply  trading.     On  the 
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21st  I  bought  2,300  Kennceott  and  sold  1,900;  on  the  2l8t  I  bought 
S.6()0  Steel  and  sold  those  out  before  the  dose  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  and  out  ( 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Whipple.  Did  you  make  money  as  a  result  of  your  transac- 
tions in  the  market  up  to  the  21st? 

Mr.  Content.  I  think  up  to  the  21st  I  n)ade  some  money.  I  know 
I  did,  because  I  was  short  of  stocks  for  a  month.  On  the  21st  I  think 
I  lost  about  ?35,000,  roughly  estimating,  because  I  got  long  of  the 
market,  and  when  I  got  Lansing's  wont  that  we  were  on  the  verge 
of  war  I  did  not  want  to  take  them  home,  and  that  accounts  for  selling 
out.     That  is  a  frank  and  true  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  seem  to  have  Mr.  Hutton's  tip. 

Mr.  Content.  No  :  I  did  not  have  any  tip.  I  was  in  the  board  that 
(lay. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  anvone  in  vour  office,  or  did  vou,  have  anv 
advance  information  with  reference  to  the  President  issuing  a  peace 
note,  s«o  called  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  any  time  during  that  week  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  fii-st  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Content.  Only  when  it  came  in  on  the  ticker.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  it  came  in  on  the  ticker  some  time  in  the  morning,  that 
he  was  going  to  issue  some  sort  of  a  note. 

Mr.  Whipple.  About  2  o'clock  i 

Mr.  (/ONTENT.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  2.05,  was  it  not  i 

Mr.  Content.  1  do  not  remember,  but  it  came  out  and  announced 
he  was  going  to  give  out  some  sort  of  a  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was,  so  far  as  the  committee  has  any  evidence, 
at  2.05  on  the  20th. 

Mr.  Content.  Well,  I  dp  not  know.  I  was  in  the  boani.  I  prob- 
ably got  it  over  the  telephone  from  some  of  the  people. 

ilr.  Whipple.  You  had  no  knowldege  before  tnat  I 

Mr.  Context.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  information  I 

Mr.  Content.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  give  us  some  of  the  other  large  accounts. 

Mr.  Content.  You  gentlemen  have  a  copy  of  Mr.  Baruch's  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Content.  Which,  at  that  time,  or  maybe  during  that  week, 
.  was  very  small.     But  you  have  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  I  think  Mr.  Lawson  at  sometime  testified 
that  you  were  one  of  his  brokers. 

Mr.  Content.  Yes;  we  did  some  business  for  Mr.  Lawson  during 
that  week. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  there  in  his  transactions  indicating  or  not 
indicating  that  he  had  advance  information  of  something  happening 
in  Washington? 

Mr.  Content.  I  do  not  think  his  account  would  indicate  that  he 
had  any  advance  information. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  be  willing  to  state  practically  what  his 
accoimt  was  or  the  character  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Content.  What  dates  would  you  like  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Beginning  with  the  18th  and  nmning  to  the  21st. 
I  speak  of  Mr.  Lawson  because  I  think  he  mentionea  it  somewhat 
publicly,  and  spoke  of  you  as  having  his  account. 

Mr.  Content.  Yes;  otherwise  I  would  not  want  to  give  his  account. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Lawson  said  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
have  his  account  spread  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Content.  What  day  was  the  19th? 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  18th  was  Monday. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  show  on  Tuesday  the  19th,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  17th  was  Sunday. 

Mr.  Content.  I  will  begin  with  the  18th.  On  the  18th  we  had  no 
transactions  with  him,  apparently.  On  the  19th  his  account  shows 
that  he  bought  2,100  shares. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Of  what  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Oh,  different  stacks. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  interested  to  know  what  stocks. 

Mr.  Content.  You  can  know.  300  Alcohol;  1,000  Chile  Copper, 
and  500  Smelters. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Content.  That  was  done  on  the  19th. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  How  many  Smelters  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Five  hundred.     On  the  21st  he  bought  3,000  Steel. 

Mr.  Bennet.  How  about  the  20th  ? 

Mr.  Content.  There  is  nothing  here.  You  see  this  was  posted 
on  the  22d,  but  that  was  done  on  tne  21st.     I  am  giving  you  the  21st. 

Mr.  BE^^NET.  You  are  giving  us  the  clearing  house  dates. 

Mr.  Content.  I  am  giving  you  the  date  it  was  done,  as  I  believe 
that  is  what  vou  want. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Content.  On  the  19th  he  sold  300  Marine  prefeiYed,  300 
^Vlcohol,  and  500  Utah ;  on  the  20th  he  sold  500  Chile  and  2,000  Steel. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  an  actual  sale  ? 

Mr.  (V)Ntent.  An  actual  sale  ( 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Content.  All  sjiles  are  actual. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  I  mean  is  actual  on  that  date.  You  have 
b(»en  uncertain  about  some  of  the  dates. 

Mr.  Content.  I  am  giving  you  what  was  posted  on  the  21st,  and 
that  shows  what  was  clone  on  the  20th.  On  the  21st  he  sold  1,000 
Steel,  800  Alcohol  and  500  Utah. 

Mr.  Foster.  ^Fhat  is  not  a  big  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Lawson  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
E.xchange  't 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Why  not '( 

Mr.  Content.  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairaun.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  knew.  Was  he  ever  a 
ni(»mber  i 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  not  *f 
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^  Mr.  Content.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

■Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Content,  do  you  remember  an  occasion  when 

Mr.  Archibald  White  and  Mr.  Lawson  met  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  were  also  present  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  that  took  place 
between  the  three  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  conversation. 
I  was  only  in  a  part  of  the  time. 

Mr:  Bennet.  Do  you  remember  the  substance  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  faiow  what  it  was  about,  yes. 

Mr.  Beni^et.  What  was  it  about  ? 

Mr.  Content.  It  was  about  an  outside  stock — a  chemical  stock. 

Mr.  Bennet.  About  the  company  that 

Mr.  Content  (interposing) .  That  White  brought  out  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  Federal  Co. 

Mr.  Content.  Yes;  the  Federal  Dye  &  Chemical  Co. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  one  that  Mr.  White  floated  or  promoted  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Will  you  state  what  the  conversation  was  about  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Well,  it  was  regarding  the  market  for  that  stock. 
I  had  a  slight  interest  in  the  stock. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  a  request  being  made  of  Mr.  White  by  Mr. 
Lawson  ? 

Mr.  Content.  How  do  you  mean  by  reauest  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  simply  said  tnat  the  conversation  was 
aV)out  this  chemical  stock  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  1  was  trying  to  get  some  of  the  features  of  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Content.  I  thmk  he  was  trying  to  get  Lawson  to  take  a  more 
substantial  interest  in  it.  " 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then  your  recollection  is  that  he  was  trying  to  in- 
crease Mr.  Lawson's  interest  in  the  company  ? 

Mr  Content.  wSomething  on  that  order. 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  the  way  of  getting  into  a  system  of  promotion, 
or  to  buv  more  stock  ? 

Mr.  Content.  WeU,  both. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  was  both  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Bennet.  Do  you  remember  anything  Mr.   Lawson  said  in 
response  to  this  request  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  remember  particularly. 

Mr.   Bennet.  Did  these  gentlemen  meet  by  prearrangement  in 
vour  office  i 

Mr.  Content.  Mr.  Lawson  was  in  my  office  and  telephoned  Mr. 
White  if  he  would  come  over  there. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  it  was  not  a  casual  coming  over  on  Mr.  White's 

part  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No.     I  do  not  think  so  at  all,  unless  they  agi-eed 

about  the  thing. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  White's  testimony  was  that  he  came  over  to 
your  office  to  see  you  and  while  he  was  having  his  interview  with 
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you  he  learned  that  Mr.  Lawson  was  in  the  oflB.ce  and  that  the  re- 
sulting conversation  was  merely  incidental  and  accidental. 

Mr.  Content.  Well,  he  may  be  ri^ht  and  I  may  be  right.  I  mean 
to  say  that  I  can  not  reniember  positively  how  the  appointment  was 
made  or  whether  he  came  over  tnero  to  see  me  about  it,  because  we 
did  a  little  business  in  there  with  him,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
state  whether  there  was  an  appointment  made  on  the  telephone  or 
not.     That  would  be  the  natural  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Your  rec^ollection  a  moment  ago  was 

Mr.  Content  (interposing).  Well,  when  you  recall  that  conversa- 
tion, it  may  have  been.     I  would  not  contradict  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  see.  The  only  thing  that  remains  clearly  in  your 
mind  apparently  is  this 

Mr.  Content  (interposing).  I  know  they  met  there. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  know  they  met  there? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes;  but  how  the  appointment  was  made  I  do  not 
know.     I  naturally  would  think  it  would  be  made  by  telephone. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  they  discussed  Federal  Steel  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Federal  Chemical. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Federal  Chemical  i 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  the  features  of  the  conversation  that  you  remem- 
ber is  that  Mr.  White  was  attempting  to  get  Mr.  Lawson  to  in- 
crease  

Mr.  Content  (interposing).  To  get  other  people  interested. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  that  is  what  they  sometimes  call  'to  assist  in 
the  promotion  or  floatation  "  of  an  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Probably. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  recall,  as  another  feature  of  the  conversation, 
what  Mr.  Lawson  finally  said  or  did  after  this  recmest  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  White  i 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  do  not  remember  whether  he  promised  to  assist 
in  the  promotion  or  not  ( 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  not  alter  that. 

Mr.  Bexnet.  But  you  a 
request  was  made  bv  Mr.  W 

Mr.  Content.  Well,  I  know  they  talked  about  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  tliat  the  only  conversation  tliey  ever  had  in 
your  office ( 

Mr.  Content.  I  think  that  is  the  only  time  they  were  in  my  office 
together. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Content.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that  if  it  should  subsequently  apiK»ar  that  they 
did  have  another  conversation  in  your  office  you  would  not  want  us 
to  understand  that  it  was  the  opposite  to  what  you  have  stated  i 

Mr.  Content.  No;  I  could  not  state  positively. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Content,  have  you  Mr.  Lawson's  accounts 
made  out  so  as  to  give  certain  totals  for  certain  days? 

Mr.  Content.  I  just  gave  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Will  you  read  that  question  i 

(The  question  was  read.) 


Mr.  Bennet.  But  you  are  very  clear  in  your  own  muul  that  tl»is 

liite  to  Mr.  Lawson  to  increase  his  inten*st  ( 
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Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfibld.  What  days  are  covered  ? 

Mr.  Content.  This  account  covers  from  December  1 1  to  December 
22. 

Mr.  Chiperpiblp.  May  I  see  the  account  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  suppose  it  is  in  order  for  you  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Is  it  in  order  for  you  to  do  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you,  appearing  on  this  account  where  you 
could  readily  give  it,  the  total  transactions  of  Mr.  Lawson  for  that 
period  ?     How  much  ? 

Mr.  Content.  It  is  right  there. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  understand,  but  1  do  not  want  to  give  the 
figures.     I  want  it  given  by  yourself  when  I  get  to  it. 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  got  the  total  transactions  of  the  trad- 
ing of  Mr.  Lawson,  as  to  the  total  amount  that  he  bought  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No;  I  have  only  got  that  there. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  is  the  total  which  is  given  on  each  side  of 
this  account  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  do  not  know  without  adding  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Pass  it  back  to  him,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Whipple. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  it  for  each  daj  i 

Mr.  Content.  I  will  Have  my  assistant  add  it  up. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  It  will  not  disturb  the  gentleman  while  he  is 
adding  it  up  if  I  ask  you  another  question  ? 

Mr.  (k)NTENT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  All  right.  You  have  given  certain  transactions 
which  were  carried  on  by  Content  &  Co.  on  the  stock  exchange  and 
have  given  the  totals  of  your  transactions,  in  response  to  questions 
which  were  propounded  to  you  by  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  have. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Does  that  include  transactions,  if  any,  which 
were  placed  by  you  or  other  brokerage  houses  ? 

Mr.  Content.  It  would. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Can  you  tell  what  part  of  those  transactions 
were  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Content  &  Co.,  and  what  part  were 
placed  w^ith  other  nouses,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Content.  We  could  tell  what  brokerage  houses  there  a\  ere  by 
going  through  our  purchase  and  sales  books  and  find  who  executed 
the  orders. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  the  busings  which  vou  have  narrated  to 
Mr.  Whipple  the  total  business  of  Content  &  Co. 

Mr.  Content  (interposing).  In  stocks. 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (continuing).  For  the  days  for  which  inquiry 
was  made  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Absolutely,  but  thev  are  active  stocks,  such  as 
Steel.  We  may  borrow  one  hundred  snares  of  Pullman  or  300  shares 
of  something  else,  but  that  is  not  active.  Mr.  Whipple  asked  for 
active  stock. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  But  these  are  listed  stocks  of  the  stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Content.  These  other  stocks  are  listed  also. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  understand  just  how  you  divide  stocks 
that  are  active  and  inactive,  but  have  you  anywhere  a  list  of  the 
transactions  on  the  stock  exchange  in  listed  stocks  that  you  carried 
at  that  particular  time  ? 

Mr.  CfoNTENT.  We  could  make  it  up  from  our  purchase  and  sales 
books  very  easily,  showing  every  transaction. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Let  me  inquire  again.  How  do  your  opera- 
tions for  those  days  in  the  inactive  stocks  compare  with  the  bulk  of 
operations  in  the  active  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Content.  The  active  stocks  are  the  greatest  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Can  you  give  any  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  gave  them  to  jou,  the  active  stocks. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  thmk  you  imderstand.     Can  you  give 
any  approximate  proportion  of  the  inactive  stocks  dealt  in  for  that 
periodf  to  the  active  stocks  by  your  firm  ? 
.    Mr.  Content.  Not  without  going  over  the  books. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Profits  can  be  made  in  inactive  stocks  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  active  stocks  can  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Why,  certainly.  ^^ 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  was  the  reason  why  you  did  not  give  the 
inactive  stocks  in  this  case,  Mr.  Content,  if  any? 

Mr.  Content.  No  reason,  excepting  this:  That  our  business  dining 
this  time,  during  the  two  weeks  that  you  are  asking  about,  was  very 
small,  and  we  have  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  infer  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Content.  Your  inference  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  care  what  construction  you  put  on  my 
questions.     I  am  particularly  interested  in  replies. 

Mr.  Content.  And  you  will  get  them  as  fast  as  I  can  give  them 
to  you. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Go  ahead.  Will  you  produce  for  the  inspection 
of  this  committee  your  total  operations  in  the  inactive  stocks  for 
that  period  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Why,  I  will  give  your  committee  or  any  member  of 
it  the  whole  purchase  and  siSes  book  in  my  office;  and  if  they  see 
anything  in  it  that  they  want  to  look  at,  they  are  perfectly  welcome 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Perhaps  you  do  not  imderstand  the  purpose  I 
have  in  mind  in  asking  these  questions.  If  not,  I  will  disclose  to  you 
why  I  am  asking  these  questions. 

Mr.  Content.  You  may,  and  I  will  answer  you. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  want  it  done  totally  as  a  favor.  Do 
you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  Mr.  Lawson's  dealings  were  in  in- 
active stocks  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  do. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Are  those 

Mr.  Content  (interposing).  All  of  Mr.  Lawson's  trades  are  on  that 
paper  I  handed  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Both  active  and  inactive  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then  the  question  which  I  was  about  to  pro- 
pound to  you  as  to  whether  or  not  his  inactive  trades  are  also  given 
on  the  hst  is  already  answered.     Your  reply  is  that  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Tliev  are. 
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Mr.  Chipbrfield.  Have  you  the  list  totaled  ? 

Mr.  Content.  From  the  9th  to  the  22d  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Content.  The  were  23,700  shares  bought  and  26,600  sold. 

Mr.  Chiperfield,  bout  what  was 

Mr.  Content  (interposing).  One  minute.  My  assistant  has  totaled 
the  sales  on  December  9.  On  December  9  there  were  5,200  shares 
short.     So  that  would  show — he  made  it  too  much. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  do  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Content.  The  sales  were  21,100  shares. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  have  carried  into  this  last  total  the  5,200 
shares  that  he  was  short  on  the  9th? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  the  active  operations  for  the  period  would 
be  what  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Twenty-one  thousand  one  hundred  shares  sold  and 
23,700  shares  bought. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  sufficient  data  there  whereby  you 
could  give  what  the  total  result  of  the  operations  would  be  for  tnat 
period  i 

Mr.  Content.  In  money  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Content.  The  net  gain  between  December  9  and  December  19 
would  be  about  $32,000. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Lawson  dealt 
with  any  other  firm  of  orokers  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Content.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Taking  into  consideration  the  rather  compara- 
tively small  result  of  the  operations,  can  you  think  of  any  reason  why 
Mr.  Lawson  upon  the  witness  stand  should  swear  under  oath  that  he 
could  not  state  within  $500,000  of  what  the  net  results  of  his  tradings 
were? 

Mr.  Content.  I  can  not  account  for  what  Mr.  Lawson  says. 
.  Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  and  I  are  on  the  same  platform  once  in 
this  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  can  account  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Himself. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  Of  this  21,100 
shares  that  were  sold  between  the  dates  that  you  gave,  were  any  of 
those  shares  sold  short  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Can  you  tell  what  the  proportion  was  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No;  not  by  this. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  the  data  by  which  you  can  tell  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No;  but  I  will  tell  you  why — oh,  we  could  make  it 
up  for  you. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  what  I  inquire  about.  Have  you  data 
by  vrhich  you  can  make  up  the  number  of  shares  which  he  sold  short  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Why,  they  could  make  it  up  from  this  statement. 
It  would  take  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  was  about  to  inquire,  would  it  impose  too 
much  burden  on  your  office  force  to  make  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Content.  1  think  the  transactions  are  so  small — the*  biggest 
interest  I  can  see  in  this  account  is  about  5,000  shares,  and  most  of 
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the  time  2,500  shares.     I  do  not  want  to  volunteer  anything,  but  I 
do  not  think 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  Mr.  Content,  I  have  a  purpose  in 
asking  that  to  be  done,  and  I  do  not  mind  stating  it.  Mr.  Lawsoii 
had  made  the  statement  very  broadly  that  those  who  sold  short  on 
the  market  sold  because  they  had  advance  information.  I  would 
like  to  show  what  his  operations  were  in  the  same  connection.  That 
is,  he  either  made  the  statement  himself  or  left  that  inference,  and  if 
it  will  not  impose  too  much  of  a  burden  on  your  clerical  force  I  wish 
you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  CoxTENT.  We  run  our  purchase  and  sales  book  on  loose  leaves. 
Now,  every  night  that  is  marlced  off.  Say,  for  instance,  if  you  were 
short  to-mght  3,000  shares  of  Steel  and  1,500  shares  of  other  stocks, 
when  the  man  in  the  oflBce  marks  that  off,  after  it  is  covered,  he  puts 
a  pencil  line  there  and  there  is  no  date  on  those  loose  leaves,  so  that 
you  could  not  tell  eacli  night  without  going  over  each  item  of  the 
account. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Have  you  any  data  before  you  now  by  which 
you  can  tell  how  much  he  was  short  on  the  21,100  shares  which  he 
sold  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Well,  he  bought  them  almost  every  day,  here  and 
there. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  from  your  accounts 

Mr.  Content  (interposing) .  itere  on  the  9th  of  December  he  was 
short  3,000  shares  of  Steel,  and  on  December  12  he  bought  in  2,000, 
which  would  leave  him  short  1,000.  Of  course,  that  has  to  be  tabu- 
lated and  gone  over  every  night . 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  do  that  now,  but  would 
it  not  be  possible  from  the  figures  that  you  have  submitted  of  the 
purcliases  and  sales,  to  make  a  summary  showing  how  much  he  was 
short  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Content,  ^o.  I  can  see  it  at  a  glance.  The  largest  accoiuU 
he  had  was  on  the  9th,  which  was  3,000  shares.  He  was  short  3,000 
sh«r*>s. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then  why  would  it  myt  be  easily  possible  from 
the  data  you  have  before  you,  or  your  bookkeeper  or  accountant,  to 
make  a  total  by  days  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  can  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  wish  you  would,  because  it  will  save  asking 
a  good  many  questions.  Were  there  any  other  transactions  cariiea 
on  by  or  through  your  house  by  Mr.  Lawson  than  appear  upon  the 
sheets  which  you  have  given  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Content.  That  sliows  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  you  know  of  no  other  trade  or  dealings  by 
him  in  stocks  during  that  period  ( 

Mr.  Content.  No. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  that  shows  graphically  the  tran8action> 
that  took  place  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Every  one  of  his  transactions.  . 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  aU.  I  would  like  to  have  the  sheets 
put  into  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  may  be  done.  It  will  not 
encumber  the  record  very  much  because  there  is  not  very  mudi 
of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.   It  had  better  be  marked  as  an  exhibit. 
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The  Chairman.  You  moan  the  sheets  which  he  is  going  to  prepare  ? 

Mr.  WiHPPLE.  No,  these  sheets  here. 

Mr.  Chiperfielw.  It  will  not  make  over  3  or  4  pages  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection ,  it  is  so  oraered. 

(The  sheets  referred  to  are  marked  **  Exhibits,  Content  No.  1  and  2/' 

and  are  as  follows:) 

Content  Exhibit. 


Dit. 


Dale.    I 


iVo.  47,  ajc,  inaccourU  tnth  //.  Content  &  Co., 


Dw .   12 
14 


18 


20 


22 


2,000  Steel.  1-1254,  l»— 125J. . 
oOO  Mot.  ,  pfd. .  2—1 12^.  3-^1121 
500  Marine,  1—13.  4-43i . . . . 
500  Marine,  2-^1,  3~-41i.... 
1,200  Utah,  3— 1141,  3-  114|. 

4—1154,2—1151 

3,000    Steel.    14—1181,    14— 

1181,2—119 

1,000  Anac,  89 

1,000  Anac..  90i 

2.500  Chile.  12— 2f>,  13— 25i . . 

1,000  A.  R..110J 

1,000  Steel.  1191 

3,000  Steel.  10—113,  8— llli, 

2—112  10—112* 

1.000  Anao.,  5— «VJ,  5— 86|.. 
200  Alcohol.  1— lOOi,  1— 109f . 
.500  Mar.,  nfd.,  2—102,  3— 

1024 

500  Utah.  2— 107i,  3-1071 . . . . 

300Cnic.,  W)4 

1500  Chile,  1— 25i.  4— 25|, 

10-25* 

.500  Utah.  4—1073,  1— 107J... 
Long  1,000  Utah. 

300  Mar.  pfd.,  IMi 

300  Alcohol,  1— 112i,  1— 115i, 

1—115* 

1,000  Chile,  8-27*,  2— 27i. . . . 
.500  A.  R.,  2— KJM,  3— 109|... 
3,000  Steel,  6— 1051, 19- 105^, 

5— 103i 

Bui: 
Short,  500  Chile. 
Short,  300  Alcohol. 


Amount. 


$250,737.50 
56,350 
21,ti()2.50 
a0,fi37.50 

138,3('i2.50 

356,850 

89,125 

90,375 

64,6t)2.50 
110.625 
120,  (XX) 

337,775 
86,437.50 
21,925 

51,212.50 

53,725 

19,987.50 

38,362.50 
53,950 

31,387.50 

34,362.50 

2-#,600 

54,776 

315,612.50 


Date. 


1916. 
Dec.     9 


11 
12 


1241, 


14 
15 


115, 


Short,  3,000  Steel 

Short,  600  Utah 

Short,  600  Anac 

Short,  1,000  Chile 

1,000  Chile,  27i 

400  Anac,  96i 

1,000  Chile,  27 

2,000  Steel,  8-124J,  7- 

5— 124i 

13    500  Marine,  43| 

500  Marine,   pfd.,   3 

2-115i 

600  Utah,  3—1141,  3--114|., 
1,000  Anac,  9—904,  1— 90l. , 
1,000  A.  R.,  8—109,  2  -109* 

1,000  Steel,  1181 

500  Marine,  41 

500  Marine,   pfd.,    1—112, 

4-1111 

100  Alcohol,  117 

2,000  Chile,  5-25,  3-24i, 

1—38,  6-14,  6—24 

500  A.  R.,  2—106,  2— 106J, 

1— 108J..: 

1,000  Anac.,  5-«6i,  »•>- 864. 

1,000  Steel,  112 

100  Alcohol,  113 

300Cruc.,67 , 

2,000  Steel,  112} 

300  Mar.  pfd.,  2— 104},  1— 

1044 

300  Alcohol,  113i 

500  Utah,  2-104 i,  2— 10»J, 

1— ia3 

500  Chile,  26 

2,000  Steel,  5— IIU,  5— UOf, 

:>- 1091,  ,'y-107J 

1,000  Steel,  5—105,  5-101  J. . 

300  Alcohol,  99 

500  Utah,  93i 


18 


19 
20 


21 


22 


Bui,  Long. 
Bui: 

Short,  500  A.  R. 

Short,  1,000  Chile. 


Cr 


Amount. 


27,000 
38,550 
26,875 

249.037.50 
21.750 

57.452.50 

68.600 

90.387.60 
108,900 
118,250 

20,437.50 

55,887.50 
11,687.50 

48,587.60 

52.987.50 
86,062.50 

111,875 
11.287.50 
20.062.60 

226.250 

31.260 
34,012.60 

,51.887.50 
12.937.50 

219,  .560 

108,250 
29,662.60 
46,812  60 


Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Lawson  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  suppose  I  have  kr.own  Mr.  Lawson  for— well, 
roughly,  I  would  say  20  years. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  know  him  very  well? 

Mr.  Content.  I  see  very  little  of  him,  but  I  know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Your  relatioi  s  have  been  pleasant,  I  take  it( 

Mr.  Content.  Always. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  I  take  it  that  you  are  fairly  well  acquainted 
wi  th .  his  characteristics 't 

Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  wish  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  touching 
Mr.  Lawson 's  characteristics  that  I  think,  in  view  of  all  the  record, 
are  proper  to  be  asked.    Mr.  Lawson 's  wife  is  dead,  is  she  not? 
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Mr.  Content.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  has  she  been  dead  t 

Mr.  Content.  I  think  seven  years, 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  peculiarities  of  con- 
duct that  has  marked  Mr.  Lawson's  course  since  the  death  of  his 
wife? 

Mr.  Content.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  he  has  always  been 
the  same,  sentimental  to  a  degree. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is 
his  custom  to  have  a  plate  set  now  for  his  w4fe  at  the  table  at  meaLs  ( 

Mr.  Content.  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  never  heard  that  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  when  he  pur- 
chases theater  tickets  he  always  purchases  a  seat  for  his  wife  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  do  not  believe  that,  because  I  have  gotten  him 
theater  tickets. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  believe  that  is  true  i 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir;  I  met  him  in  a  theater  about  two  months 
ago  with  his  son,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  vacant  seat. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  riot  think  that  is  so,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
goes? 

Mr.  Content.  I  would  say  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  vacant  seat 
there  that  night. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  occurs  in  Boston  or 
not,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  I  will  not  pui-sue  that  matter  any  further. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  I  omitted  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  AU  right,  Mr.  Chiperfield, 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  Mr.  McSweeney,  Mr.  Lawson's  sccn^tarv, 
have  any  account  with  your  firm? 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Sir  i 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  then  I  want  to  sav,  too,  Mr.  Content,  that 
if  you  feel  that  there  was  any  inference  of  unfair  dealing  b}'  your 
house  in  any  of  my  questions,  I  want  to  make  it  very  plain  to  you 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  give  that  impression,  and,  on  tne  contrary, 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  reputation  of  your  house. 

Mr.  Content.  Thank  you.  I  did  not  know,  but  1  thought  you 
were  firing  them  a  little  hard. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  No  ;  I  did  not  intend  to  give  any  such  impres- 
sion to  you  or  to  anyone  else. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  There  is  one  question  I  would  Uke  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Content,  you  said  you  had  been  short  of  the 
market  for  some  time,  as  I  understood  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Yes;  I  am  now. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  did  not  intend  to  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  Content.  I  volunteered  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  was  based  on  your  general  knowledge  of 
market  conditions,  I  assume  ? 
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Mr.  Content.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  thought  that  the  market  would  come  to  a  place 
where  it  would  fall  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  thought  stocks  were  too  high.  I  have  thought  so 
for  six  mouths.     I  thought  the  people  had  too  many  stocks. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  thought  the  market  was  toppy  ? 

Mr,  Content.  No  ;  it  was  hot  toppy.  It  did  not  look  toppy.  All 
the  women  in  town,  at  every  house  you  went  to,  were  talking  stocks. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  meant  that  they  had  probably  bought  too  much 
and  at  too  high  prices  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  I  recall  it,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Chiperfield's  Ques- 
tions, you  only  brought  the  financial  result  of  Mr.  Lawson^s  dealings 
down  to  and  including  the  19th.  Is  that  jUst  an  error  in  your 
answer  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No,  he  did  not  give  me — my  bookkeeper  made  up 
a  statement  of  what  the  losses  or  profits  would  have  been  on  his 
account  from  the  9th — that  account  I  gave  you — down;  and  he 
shows  here  that  on  ^le  9th  to  the  19th,  taking  the  market  and  the 
figures  on  his  account,  it  would  show  a  gain  on  the  19th  of  $32,000, 
and  on  December  22d  it  would  show  only  $27,000;  that  is,  on  his 
total  transactions  and  at  the  market  price  at  the  close  of  each  night. 
That  is  what  he  made  up  yesterday. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  an  additional  figure  of  $27,000  ? 

Mr.  Content.  There  is  just  a  difference  of  $5,000  between  the 
19th  and  22d  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that  the  result  of  his  operations  of  the  2Uth  and 
21st,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  was  a  net  loss  of  $5,000  i 

Mr.  Content.  Yes.  The  account  would  show  at  the  close  that 
night  $5,000  loss,  which  is  so  small  that  it  is  really  immaterial. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  a  Member  of  Congress  can  not  make  $27,000 
in  10  days. 

Mr.  Content.  That  is  shown  in  the  decline  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  Archibald  White  have  an  account  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No,  sir.  Well,  he  may  have  had  an  account  with 
me  on  Federal  Dye,  some  stock  like  that,  but  no  active  stock  account. 

Mr.  Patten.  On  the  21st  you  were  long  or  short  of  the  market  'I 

Mr.  Content.  Was  that  the  bad  day  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes. 

Mr.  Content.  I  was  short  of  stocks  up  to,  I  think,  the  20th. 
When  did  Steel  sell  down  to  1 1  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  When  did  you  cover  that  i 

Mr.  Content.  I  covered  aroxmd  from  111  .to  110. 

Mr.  Patten.  And  then  you 'went  short  again? 

Mr.  Content.  I  went  long  of  Steel  from  10. 

Mr.  Patten.  When  did  you  sell  out? 

Mr.  Content.  I  sold  out  the  day  of  the  Lansing  statement.  What 
dav  was  that? 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  2l8t. 

Mr.  Patten.  You  sold  out  on  the  21st? 

Mr.  Content.  I  sold  out  at  a  quarter  to  three,  because  I  would  not 
take  it  home.     I  sold  from  par  and  seven-eighths  to  one  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Patten.  Did  you  sell  any  stocks  short  that  day? 
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Mr.  Content.  No;  I  was  long  quite  a  few  shares  that  night 
Mr.  Patten.  Then  you  sold  all  of  your  long  stock  at  par 


Mr.  Content  (interposing).  No;  par  and  seven-eighths  to  one  and 
a  half.     I  have  got  the  book  here. 

Mr.  Patten.  Do  you  remember  who  bought  those  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Content.  Well,  I  think  the  biggest  buy^r  that  day  was  Ran- 
dolph. I  can  give  you  the  bigg^t  buyers.  TTie  buyers  of  that  Steel, 
or  the  biggest  ones,  were  W.  W.  Conen.  He  bought  1,700.  Ran- 
dolph bought  2,000. 

Mr.  Patten.  How  many  shares  did  you  sell  altogether? 

Mr.  Content.  I  sold  about  eight  or  nuie  thousancrshares.  Oltman 
bought  1,000.  He  is  oply  a  trader.  Auerbach  &  Rogers  bought  a 
thousand. 

Mr.  Bennet.  They  were  general  sales  and  not  to  any  particulnr 
people  ( 

Mr.  Content.  Oh,  no.     Gwathmey  &  Vo.  bought  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  testimony,  you  say  that  the  President's 
peace  note  and  Mr.  Lansing's  statement  did  have  an  effect  on  the 
stock  market  i 

Mr.  Content.  Oh,  no  doubt.  1  think  Mr.  Lansing's  statement  had 
a  worse  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  marginal  transactions  and  short  scUirg 
were  forbidden  on  the  stock  exchange.  Would  it  have  h'ld  anv  effe<*t 
then^ 

Mr.  Content.  No.  You  would  have  had  a  woi-se  time:  there  is  no 
(k)ubt  about  it. 

Th(»  Chairman.  Why  would  you  have  hid  a  woi-se  time  ( 

Mr.  Content.  Because  here  only  a  week  ago  when  we  had  this 
break  here,  you  could  not  see  any  buying  except  short  buying. 

The  (^hairman.  What  do  you  think  about  forbidding  nnirginal 
transactions  and  short  selling? 

Mr.  ('ONTEnt.  Whv,  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it.  I  will  shc»\v 
you  why. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  he  done,  but  you  mean  it  ought  not  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Content.  No:  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  done,  and  we  would 
not  know  just  how  to  coristrue  it.  There  are  cases  where  we  have 
sold  stocks,  people  may  be  away,  big  men,  we  have  had  to  borrow 
them  until  they  come  back.  We  would  not  know  whether,  if  we  got 
an  order  from  ilohn  Brow.i  &  (\>.,  whether  it  was  short  or  not.  Verj^ 
often  a  man  luis  stock  in  his  name  and  he  thinks  it  is  high  enougH, 
but  he  does  not  want  to  deliver  this  stock  in  his  name.  He  delivers; 
you  borrow  it.  It  would  be  very  harcl  for  us  to  tell.  As  brokers 
we  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  not  a  short  sale,  if  a  man  owns  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  if  he  has  actually  got  the  stock  and  owns  it. 
it  woidd  not  be  a  short  sale. 

Mr.  Content.  No.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who  have  stocks 
for  sale.     They  say,  *'Well,  I  won't  deliver  those." 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  all  undei-stand  what  a  short  sale  is. 

Mr.  Content.  Yes;  but  you  would  not  know  that.  If  you  had 
$50,000  of  Kennecott,  for  instance,  and  you  say,  "I  am  going  to  sell 
that  on  a  scale  up,"  and  you  woidd  go  to  a  brokerage  house  and  get 
an  order  to  sell  tnat,  you  probably  would  not  deliver  that  stock  until 
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you  had  completed  it,  and  then  you  might  not  sell  it  because  you 
mijriit  buy  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  understand  you  would  want  the  practice 
continued  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Content.  I  think  the  methods  employed  on  the  stock  ex- 
change are  marvelous,  and  I  do  not  mean  because  I  am  a  member 
of  it.     We  have  no  records,  vou  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  a  law  something  similar  to  the 
Smith-Lever  bill  in  regard  to  cotton  exchanges  would  be  a  good  or  a 
bad  thing  ? 

Mr.  Content.  I  am  not  famiUar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  legislation  in  regard  to  cotton  exchanges, 
and  you  are  not  familiar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Content.  No.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  but 
I  never  go  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  wanted  to  ask  one  questicm.  This  Lansing 
statement  was  mentioned  in  your  testimony,  and  it  has  been  men- 
tioned several  times  as  a  **  verge  of  war''  statement  on  December  21. 
Don't  you  think,  in  view  of  what  has  happened  recently,  that  Mr. 
Lansing  was  about  correct  in  his  statement?  There  has  been  some 
criticism  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  Content.  I  do  not  think  that  he  knew  then  what  has  happened 
now. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Content.  You  asked  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  If  his  first  statement  was  correct,  can  you  think 
of  any  reason  why  there  should  have  been  a  retraction,  which  followed 
a  few  hours  later  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ask  the  witness  that  question? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Either  the  witness  or  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  ask  me  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then  I  had  better  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  say,  though,  that  I  put  in  the  record  the 
note  which  was  issued  and  the  statement,  to  show  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  statement  and  the  note.  The  record  speaks 
for  itself. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  1  suppose. 

Mr.  Content.  Mi.  Chiperfield,  you  withdraw  that  about  the 
detailexl  statement  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  gentleman  who  is  with  you 
there,  aj^  I  understand,  is  to  furnish  a  synopsis. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  CHABLES  I.  HUDSOV. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  Chairmen.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  name  is  CliaHes  I.  Hudson  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  resich^ice  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Ard  you  are  engaged  in  business  as  v.  stock  hri)k<M- 1 

M) .  Hudson.  In  the  brokerage  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whet  is  the  full  name  of  the  firm  < 

Mr.  Hudson.  Chrrles  I.  Hudson  &  Company. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Are  there  several  members  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  There  are  five  in  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  are  what  is  known  as  a  stock  exchange 
house  ? 

Mr.  Hlt>son.  General  brokers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  seats  do  you  have  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Three. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  what  is  known  as  a  leased -line  house  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  are  a  wire  house. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  have  you  extensive  connections? 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  have. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  what  parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Hudson.  From  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis  and  north  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  and  east  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  have  any  wire  connection  with  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  nave  not  had  a  wire  connection  in  12  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  personally  familiar  with  the  names  of  the 
customers  of  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  will  answer  in  this  way,  Mr.  Whipple,  if  you  will 
allow  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hl'dson.  We  have  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  active 
accounts  and  a  thousand  inactive  accounts,  and  I  would  not  be  able 
to  carry  those  names  very  extensively  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who,  in  your  concern,  would  know  the  best  as  t^ 
the  identity  of  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.*  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  present. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  far  as  you  personally  know,  do  you  have  among 
your  customers  any  Government  officials,  either  of  high  or  low 
S^^ee? 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  have  no  accounts  of  any  Government  or  State 
officials,  and  have  not  had  any  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  no  accounts  that  can  be  thus  iden- 
tified ? 

Mr.  HuT^soN.  Directly  or  indirectly,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  your  firm  have  any  method  of  informing 
itself  directly  with  reference  to  events  in  Washington  which  may 
aflFect  the  stock  market  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir;  and  we  do  not  employ  anyone. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  no  one  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Hudson*  No  account,  sir.  I  do  not  think  we  have  got  a 
single  account  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  hkve  no  one  there  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  To  represent  us  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  apprise  you  of  events. 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No  newspaper  men  or  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  receiving  any  telegrams  or  other 
information  on  December  20  with  regard  to  the  issuance  of  a  so-called 
peace  note  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  was  out  to  luncheon  and  on  my  return  about  2 
o'clock  I  think  I  noticed — some  one  called  my  attention  to  it.  It 
had  come  over  the  ticker,  something  with  reference  to  peace. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  heard  nothing  before  that? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  take  any  pains  to  investigate  the  verity  of 
the  report  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir;  we  relied  on  the  ticker  service. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  accounts  over  the  leased  lines  all  appear  in  the 
names  of  your  correspondents,  I  suppose  i 

Mr.  Hlt>son.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  may  have  a  great  many  customers  there 
whose  names  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  HtT)SON.  We  do  not  know  any  of  them.     Occasionally  one  will 
come  in  with  a  letter  of  introduction. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  generally  speaking 

Mr.  Hudson  (interposing).  Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  know 
them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  proportion  of  your  business  is  of  that  character 
or  description? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Oh,  we  have  25  or  30  wire  accounts,  and  I  would  say 
40  or  50  per  cent,  possibly,  of  our  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  your  other  customers  are  resident  largely 
in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No;  we  have  branch  offices  in  Wilmington,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Toronto,  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  taking  the  business  of  the  branch  offices  and 
correspondents,  what  proportion  of  your  business  do  they  constitute  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  would  say  70  or  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  rest  of  it  is 

Mj^.  Hudson  (interposing).  Local. 

Mr.  Whipple.  People  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hlt>son.  Within  50  or  lOO  miles  of  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  large  operators,  so  called,   among 
your  list  of  customers  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  The  majority  of  operators  are  wire  correspondents — 
no  heavy  accounts. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  are  none  of  the  large  New  York  operators  who 
operate  through  you  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  do  not  think  that  we  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
floor  business.     We  do  very  little,  anywav. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  during  Decomf)er  have  any  dealings  with 
the  Hutton  firm  ? 

Mr.  Hltjson.  We  may  have  on  the  floor — not  for  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  should  have  said  for  them. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Not  for  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  for  any  of  their  partners  ^ 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  there  was  no  account  that  they  put  through 
your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  They  have  no  account,  and  not  any  of  their  partners 
have  an  account  with  us. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  are  vour  floor  members? 

Mr.  HtTDSON.  H.  K.  Hudson,  my  son,  and  C.  Allen  Hudson,  my  son. 

Mr. "Whipple.  And  they  are  very  active? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes,  sir;  quite  active. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  After  you  noticed  this  item  on  the  ticker,  what  effect 
did  that  have  on  your  transactions  i 

Mr.  Hudson.  On  my  personal  tranaactions  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  on  your  customers'. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  think  that  we  very  nearly  balanced  on  our  trans- 
actions. One  class  of  people  were  selling  and  another  class  buying. 
We  did  not  vary  during  that  entire  week  $800^00  in  their  entire 
loans. 

Mr.  Whipple.  1  was  about  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  your  loans. 
Were  your  loans  larger  during  this  week  than  usual?  I  mean,  were 
you  especially  extended  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  They  had  decreased  three  or  four  millions  previous 
to  this  week. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see;  but  prior  to  that,  had  they  been  somewhat 
larger  than  you  usually  carry  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  During  the  fall  our  loans  are  heavier  than  they  had 
been. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  showed  very  large  speculative  interests. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Very  large. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way  during  the  w^eek 
of  December  18th  how  your  accounts  were  in  respect  of  being  long  or 
short « 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  would  say  that  not  5  per  cent  of  our  transactions 
were  short:  90  per  cent  were  on  the  long  side — of  clearing-house 
stocks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  is  that  true  generally  with  regard  to  your 
business  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Whipple.  We  are  known 
as  a  carrying  house. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  means  that  most  of  them  are  long? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  means,  therefore,  that  your  customers,  being 
scattered  throughout  the  South  and  West,  if  there  is  anything  that 
affects  the  market  suddenly  which  is  known  here  in  New  York,  are 
likely  to  be  the  sufferers. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  most  of  them  represent  tlie  optimism  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  Hudson.  They  do. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  do  very  much  loaning  of  the  stocks  which 
you  are  carrying  for  your  customers? 

Mr.  Hi:dson.  We  never  loan  securities  except  when  there  is  a 
demand  for  securities  at  a  premium,  and  then  we  loan  them  with  the 
consent  of  our  customere. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  do  not  make  a  practice  of  doing  that? 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  have  not  done  so  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  it  is  a  fact,  I  take  it,  that  you  never  sell  your 
customers  stocks  short? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No.  We  partners  practically  never  do  anything  to 
any  extent.  That  week,  i  suppose,  I  dealt  in  500  shares  myself: 
that  is  the  total. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  there  is  no  general  practice  of  selling  large 
quantities  of  stock  short  that  you  are  carrymg  on  long  accounts? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  You  understand  that  the  rules  of  the  stock  exchange 
permit  you  to  do  it  if  you  see  fit? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  understand  the  rules. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  object  to  stating  about  how  many  shares 
you  were  carrying  along  that  week? 

Ml*.  Hudson.  Of  clearing  house  stocks  I  could  rot  say,  but  it  was 
several  hinidred  thousard. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  500,000  cover  hi 

Mr.  Hudson.  From  three  to  five  hundred  thousai.ul. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  mean  500,000  shares? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  of  coui'se,  if  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Excharge 
ponnitted  you  or  your  firm  to  sell  all  of  those  300,000  or  500,000 
shares  short,  upon  advaiue  information  that  was  likely  to  drive  off 
the  market  five  or  ten  poirts,  it  would  give  an  opportunity — ^which  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  your  firm  would  avail  itself  of — to  make  from 
two  and  a  half  miUion  dollars  to  five  million  dollars  out  of  your  own 
customers  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  thirk  that  would  be  very  problematical. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean:  Assuming  you  are 
(tarrying  500,000  shares  lorg  for  vour  customers,  and  you  receive 
ii-fonnation  which  makes  you  feel  absolutely  certain  tnat  when  it 
becomes  public  the  market  will  drop  off  five  or  ten  points,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Exchange  you  are  permitted  to  sell  every  share  of  that 
stock  that  you  have  short  and  make  deliveries  out  oi  what  you  are 
canyirg  for  your  customers — that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HuDsoi^.  I  rather  doubt  that,  Mr.  W^hipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  we  have  had  it  so  stated. 

Mr.  Hn)soN.  Well,  I  think  different  partnerships  are  diiierently 
worded. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  not  talking  about  part:  eiships.  I  am  talking 
about  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Is  not  that  permitted  under 
the  i-ulos  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ?  I  am  not  discussii  g  your  case; 
but  I  am  now  discussing  what  it  is  possible  for  a  concern  to  do  if 
they  were  less  interested  in  their  customers  than  your  firm.  Do  you 
get  mo  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  understand:  I  think  I  understand  what  you  are 
driving  at. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  understand  1  am  not  addressing  it  to  jour  firm. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  know  that  you  are  driving  at  the  practice  on  the 
Street-  I  have  been  in  the  Street  40  vears  and  I  have  never  known 
of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  may  be  true,  but  I  want  to  get  at  what  the 
rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange  pennit.  Assuming  that  you  are  carry- 
ing 500,000  shares  long  for  customers  from  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and 
California,  and  your  firm  gets  an  intimation  in  advance  of  something 
that  is  going  to  happen  wnich,  when  it  does  happen,  is  sure  to  make 
the  market  drop  5  or  10  points.  Now,  under  the  rules  of  the  exchange 
it  is  permissible  to  sell  all  of  the  500,000  shares  short,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  know  of  no  such  rule  permitting  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  of  any  rule  against  it? 

Mr.  Hudson.  1  know  of  nothing  against  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  is  no  rule  against  brokers  selling  short  and 
delivering  the  shares  that  they  are  carrying  for  their  customers  ? 
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Mr.  Hltjsox.  I  know  of  no  rule  either  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  there  is  no  rule  against  it? 

Mr.  Hlt>80n.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  being  no  rule  against  it  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  firm  to  sell  the  500,000  shares  and  make  deliveries  out  of  the 
shares  carried  for  customers;  that  is  tnie,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  There  is  no  rule  against  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  is  no  rule  against  it.  Now,  if  that  is  true  and 
the  market  goes  off  one  point  it  would  give  him  a  profit  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  if  it  went 'off  10  points  it  would  give  him  a 
profit  of  $5,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  would  be  the  result  of  advance  informa- 
tion, if  the  broker  had  it,  of  events  to  transpire  which  would  deprc^ss 
pricc*s  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  they  happened. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  would  consider  such  action  by  a  broker  absolutely 
dishonest. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  imagine  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  I  was 
only  incjuiring  now  as  to  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  rules  of 
the  stock  exchange  which  would  prevent  it ;  anything  but  the  personal 
honor  of  a  broker. 

Mr.  Hlt)son.  That  is  what  we  have  lived  on  in  Wall  Street  for 
years,  and  that  is  true  of  the  better  class  of  houses. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  situation  is  where 
a  certain  stock  exchange  house  did  get  advance  information  of  some- 
thing that  was  going  to  happen,  through  the  violation  of  confidence 
by  a  couple  of  genflemen  m  Washington,  who  were  carrying  some 
325,000  snares  long  and  who  did  not  give  to  their  customers  the 
knowledge*  which  came  to  them  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  thev  got 
it,  but,  according  to  f)ne  of  the  partner's  telegrams,  he  himself  was 
selling  stocks  a  couple  of  hours  in  advance.  You  see,  I  wa«  not 
speaking  about  your  firm  but  I  was  trying  to  see  what  some  one  less 
mindful  of  tlie  interests  of  their  clients  might  accomplish  under  the 
rules  of  the  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  would  consider  brokers  dishonest 
who  did  such  things  i 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  consider  that  a  broker  is  the  agent  of  his  clients, 
and  that  anv  information  he  receives  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
th(»ir  interests  he  shoiild  send  over  the  wires,  so  that  they  could  pro- 
tect themselves  if  they  wished. 

The  Chairman.'  If  such  things  are  possible  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented in  some  way. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Well,  human  nature  is  rather  weak,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  stop  that  or  prevent  it. 

The  Chairman,   But  su])pose  there  was  a  law  which  prevented  it. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  do  not  see  how  a  law  would  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Hudson.  That  is  an  impossibility  that  vou  are  asking  me. 

The  ("ii AIRMAN.  Perhans  it  is  not  an  impossibility.  There  might  be 
some  law  passed.  If  a  law  could  he  framed  that  would  stop  such  a 
condition  it  ought  to  he  prevented,  ought  it  not? 
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Mr.  Hx.T)soN.  I  do  not  see  how  any  law  could  be  framed  to  cover 
that. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  a  law  could  be  framed  that  would  cover  it, 
then  from  What  you  say  you  must  answer  that  it  should  be  prevented? 

Mr.  HiTJsoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  vou  allow  me  to  make  an  illus- 
trati  on  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  will  answer  the  question  you  may  then  go 
ahead  and  give  your  illustration. 

Mr.  Hudson.  The  illustration  is  this:  If  I  were  in  a  position  to 
obtain  such  knowledge  and  I  wished  to  cover  it  up  I  would  tell  my 
wife  or  my  sister  or  my  brother  or  mv  uncle  to  go  and  sell  stock,  and 
how  are  you  going  to  trace  it  to  the  broker  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  Question  is,  if  those 
things  are  possible  and  should  be  prevented  and  a  law  can  be  framed 
to  prevent  it,  then  should  not  it  be  done? 

Mr.  Hlt>80n.  I  do  not  think  that  any  law  could. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Hlt>80n.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  us  to  decide. 

Mr.  Hcdson.  AU  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  think  it  can  be  done,  and  it  could  be  done, 
should  it  not  be  done  ?     Is  not  that  the  point  ? 

Mr.  HuDS()>r.  I  do  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  a  thing — 
a  thingthat  I  consider  an  impossibiUty. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  suggest  this:  If  a  rule  of  the  stock  exchange 
were  passed  which  prevented  any  stock  broker  from  either  himself 
selhng  short  and  aelivering  his  customers'  shares  or  lending  his 
customers'  shares,  or  in  any  way  using  them  in  aid  of  short  sales, 
would  not  that  help  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  could  any  of  the  shares  then  be  used  for  short 
sales  'i 

Mr.  Hudson.  For  the  reason  I  just  gave  the  chairman,  that  a  man 
could  get  one  of  his  relatives  to  sell  tm-ough  another  house. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  his  relatives  get  the  stock  to  deliver? 

Mr.  Hlt>son.  That  is  an  easy  proposition. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  would  not  be  an  easy  proposition  if  the  rules  of 
the  stock  exchange  prevented  the  delivery  of  customers'  shares  that 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  Hudson.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Whipple,  allow  me  to  state 
one  thing,  that  m  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  you  can  not  tell 
whether  your  customers  have  those  securities  or  not.  I  believe  that 
is  true  in  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  for  the  reason  that  that 
is  my  experience  on  the  Street,  and  I  have  been  in  Wall  Street  since 
1866.  Many  times  we  have  sold  a  large  amount  of  securities  and 
have  never  known  whether  those  customei's  had  those  securities  or 
not,  because  they  have  accounts  in  different  places,  and  when  asked 
they  say  go  there  and  get  them.  It  is  the  same  way  as  with  a  con- 
tractor who  erects  a  building.  No  contractor  erects  a  building  under 
contract  unless  he  sells  all  material  short.    . 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  the  same  illustration  we  had  tlie 
other  day. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  did  not  know  that. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  If  a  rule  were  passed  you  could  not  lend  your  cus- 
tomers' shares  to  another  broker,  because  you  could  say  to  your 
customer  that  you  would  not  sell  stock  unless  he  had  it  to  deliver? 

Mr.  Hudson.  But  that  is  impossible,  because  oftentimes  we  do  not 
know  and  we  cau  not  tell  anything  about  the  shares. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  could  refuse  to  execute  the  order  until 
you  knew  that  your  customer  had  them  to  deliver  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No;  because  under  the  law  we  can  be  held  respon- 
sible for  not  executing  that  customer's  orders. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  if  the  law  prevents  you  from  using  your  cus- 
tomer's long  stock  to  make  the  deliveries  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  But  he  w^ires  back  afterwards,  **Tftke  it  from  Jones 
or  Brown  &  Co./'  where  he  has  another  accomit,  and  I  could  be 
held  responsible  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  if  I 
did  not  execute  his  orders. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  if  you  had  a  provision  that  no  broker  could 
use  the  long  stock  of  his  customers  to  aid  in  short  sales. 

Mr.  Hudson.  You  can  not  prove  that  in  any  way,  shape,  or  man- 
ner.    No  law  can  be  made  to  prove  that  or  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  passed  a  law  stopping  the  Louisiana  lottery. 

Mr.  Hudson.  But  that  is  a  different  proposition.  There  you  woro 
buying  a  ticket. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  much  of  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Hudson.  As  I  say,  there  you  were  buving  a  ticket,  sir;  but  in 
this  case,  with  customers  scattered  all  over,  tliey  might  have  accounts 
with  20  different  brokers;  some  of  the  accounts  might  be  in  Boston, 
some  in  Philadelphia,  and  some  in  Chicago,  and  we  receive  a  dis- 
patch an  hour  after  we  have  reported  to  them  that  it  is  to  be  received 
from  so-and-so.  However,  it  would  practically  put  a  stop  to  business 
if  there  was  any  such  rule  or  law\ 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  mean  stock  exchange  business  ( 

Mr.  Hudson.  It  would  create  a  panic;  that  is  what  it  would  do, 
and  there  would  be  no  dealing  in  securities. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  any  membier  of  your  firm  in  the  market  selling!: 
short  during  the  week  of  December  18? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Maybe  a  few  hundred  shares. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  no  substantial  amount  i 

Mr.  Hudson.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  were  not  doing  it  on  any  advance  information 
in  any  way  'i 

Mr.  Hudson.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  you  have  perhaps  answered  this,  but  I  will 
ask  it  anyway.  Did  your  firm  have  any  other  customers  operatiii^i: 
on  the  short  side  of  the  market  during  that  week  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  vou  increase  vour  loans  with  the  banks  during 
November  and  December  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  will  say  that  from  the  1st  of  September  until  tlio 
middle  of  November  we  increased  our  loans  several  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  that  was  no  greater  in  comparison  with  other 
years  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Oh,  we  have  had  obligations  much  higher  in  former 
years;  almost  twice  as  many  obligations  in  other  years. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  anything  about  cotton? 
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Mr.  Hudson.  Our  firm  is  a  member  of  the  cotton  exchange,  but 
I  never  deal  in  it :  I  know  nothing  about  it  myself. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  know  that  Congress  had  passed  a  law  at- 
tempting to  limit  speculation  in  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Well,  we  do  so  little  in  cotton,  Mr.  Bennet,  that  I 
know  very  little  about  it.     Our  cotton  business  is  very  immaterial. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Therefore  you  could  not  qualify  as  ah  expert  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  this:  Had  you  been 
given  any  notice  in  November  or  early  in  December  that  your  loans 
were  getting  too  extended  or  was  there  any  concerted  movement  by 
bankers,  that  you  know  of,  to  reduce  the  outstanding  loans  in  order 
to  check  speculation  i 

Mr.  Hudson.  During   October   and   November   I   was   away   on 
accoimt  of  illness,  but  my  partner,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  here,  might' 
answer  that  question,  Mr.  Whipple.     Mr.  Johnson  says  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  mean  yourselves  particularly,  but  in  a 
general  way  i 

Mr.  Hlt>8on.  That  is  merely  hearsay  rumor. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  there  has  been  no  limitation  on  vour  borrow- 
ing  capacity  at  all  i 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  hear  about  this  meeting  at  the  Metropolitan 
Club  of  certain  stock  exchange  houses  which  had  for  its  object  the 
Umitins:  of  or  controding  specmation  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Only  from  the  news  ticker.     I  did  not  attend  it. 

(Thereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   recess. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  3.05  p.  m. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  statement  from  Con- 
tent &  Co.  as  to  the  amount  of  shares  of  stock  Mr.  Lawson  was  short. 
I  would  like  to  have  it  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

H.  Content  &  Co.,  a/c  47,  Stock  Position. 

December  9,  1916:  Short,  3,000  Steel;  600  Utah;  600  Anaconda;  1,000  Chile. 

December  10,  1916:  Same  as  above. 

December  11,  1916:  Short,  3,000  Steel;  600  Utah;  1,000  Anaconda;  2,000  Chile. 

December  12, 1916:  Short,  3,000  Steel;  600  Utah;  1,000  Anaconda;  3,000  Chile. 

December  13,  1916:  Short,  3,000  Steel;  600  Utah;  1,000  Anaconda;  3,000  Chile; 
500  Marine;  500  Marine  pfd. 

December  14,  1916:  Long,  500  Marine;  1,000  Anaconda;  1,000  A.  E.;  1,000  Steel. 
Short,  500  Chile. 

December  15, 1916:  Short,  2,500  Chile;  100  Alcohol;  500  Mar.  pfd. 

December  16,  1916:  Same. 

December  17    1916:  Same. 

December  18,1916:  Long,  2,000  Steel;  1,000  Utah.    Short,  1,000  Chile;  500  A.  R. 

December  19,  1916:  Long,  1,000  Utah.     Short,  1,000  Chile;  500  A.  R.    • 

December  20,  1916:  Long,  500  Utah. 

December  21,  1916:  Long,  500  Utah.     Short,  500  Chile;  2,000  Steel. 

December  22,  1916:  Short,  300  Alcohol;  500  Chile. 

December  23,  1916:  Short,  300  Alcohol;  500  Chile. 
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Who  is  the  next  witness,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Barrett,  of  the  Hntton  firm,  and  their 
absence  from  the  city  and  inaccessibihty: 

When  last  in  New  York  before  this  committee,  Mr.  Connolly  testi- 
fied that  he  personally  was  the  author  of  a  telegram  which  had 
recently  been  produced  before  the  committee  and  impressed  them 
as  givmg  advance  information.  Mr.  Hutton  was  present  in  the 
city,  ana  I  think  in  the  room,  and  knew  what  Mr.  Connolly  had 
testified  under  oath.  It  ai)peared  later  in  Washington  that  Mr. 
Connolly  not  only  did  not  write  this  telegram,  but  he  was  not  even  in 
the  office  when  it  was  sent  out,  but  that  a  Mr.  Essary,  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  had  composed  it,  and  caused  a  telegram  to  be  sent  over  the 
private  wire  of  Hutton  &  Co.  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Connolly. 

It  appears  that  that  telegram  was  sent  in  the  name  of  E^ary.  The 
conclusion  and  inference,  therefore,  are  irresistible  that  Mr.  Hutton, 
whose  partner  testified  this  morning  that  Mr.  Hutton  saw  the  tele- 
gram, knew  that  Mr.  Connolly  was  making  a  misstatement  with  regard 
to  it,  and  the  inference  is  that  he  must  have  known  the  reason  which 
actuated  Connolly  in  so  doin^.  It  would,  of  course,  be  of  great 
assistance  to  this  committee  if  Mr.  Hutton  could  come  here  promptlv 
and  make  some  statement  that  would  reconcile  his  position  with 
honesty  and  good  faith.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  wise  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
committee  to  compel  Mr.  Hutton  to  return  if  he  does  not  see  fit  to 
do  so.  This  committee  in  its  report  can  make  the  inference  which 
circumstances  and  the  absence  oi  Mr.  Hutton  would  seem  to  justify, 
and  thus  Congress  will  have  all  of  this  matter  that  seems  neces- 
sary for  them  to  deal  with;  but  if  Mr.  Hutton  and  the  members 
of  nis  firm  do  not  think  it  to  their  advantage  that  this  gentleman 
should  come  here  and  lay  before  this  committee  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge,  the  responsibility  must  rest  with  them  and  rest  with  them 
alone. 

So  with  Mr.  Barrett,  who  it  appears  was  ill  when  the  coiniiiittee 
were  in  New  York  before,  but  has  so  recovered  that  he  has  been 
able  to  make  a  trip  to  the  South,  where  he  now  is.  Upon  the  evi- 
<lence  now  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Barrett,  as  is  shown  by  a  tele- 
gram which  he  himself  sent  to  Chicago,  was  ''sellino:  stocks  again'' 
at  least  two  hours  before  his  firm  gave  the  benefit  to  that  custonuT 
of  their  a<ivance  information  from  Washington.  From  such  con- 
duct, of  coui'se,  inferenc(»s  that  are  serious  in  their  effect  upon  iWny 
firm  must  be  drawn  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Barrett  fippnrcntly  is 
the  onlv  man  who  can  lav  informaticm  l)efore  this  committee  wfiich 
would  exonerate  his  firm  from  the  inferences  which  must  otherwise 
he  drawn,  but  the  committee  can  and  perhaps  are  Ixmnd  to  make 
the  report  upon  the  inferences  from  existing  facts  and  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Barrett  under  these  circun^stances,  and  that  neither  he  nor 
his  partners  wish  to  justify  themselves  before  the  country  and  before 
this  comTnittee  from  tlie  inferences  that  otherwise  must  inevitably 
ho  drawn,  the  responsibility  therefor,  it  lias  seemed  to  mc  as  counsel 
for  the  committee,  must  rest  upon  the  firiu  and  the  firm  alone. 

I  therefore  shall  not  move  l)ef()re  the  committee  ft)r  a  subpoena 
for  either  of  these  men,  but  will  reconnnend  that  the  hearings  pro- 
ceed I,  ignoring  them,  unless  circumstances  should  arise  requiring  tlieir 
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information  on  other  subjects,  leaving  it  for  them  to  determine  what 
seems  best  under  all  the  circumstances  to  conserve  the  interests  of 
their  firm. 

TESTmOHT  OF  MB.  JAMES  B.  BEGAV. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  residence,  Mr.  Regan,  and  your 
occupation  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  Hotel  Knickerbocker;  hotel  proprietor. 
Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  followed  that  occupation  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  My  entire  lifetime. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  how  long  have  you  been  the  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  Knickerbocker  of  New  York  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  Since  its  opening,  11  years  ago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Tumulty,  the  private  secretary 
of  President  Wilson  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir;  intimately. 
Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  Years  and  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  he  is  a  personal  friend  and  intimate  of  long 
acquaintence  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Regan,  of  his  being  at  your 
hotel  in  December  of  last  year  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  date  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  May  I  look  at  a  memoranxium  I  have  ? 
Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  certainly;  any  memorandum  which  you  have 
which  will  aid  your  memory,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
use. 

Mr.  Regan.  On  December  2  and  departed  on  December  3.     On 
December  17  and  departed  on  December  18. 
Mr.  Whipple.  December  17,  if  I  remember,  was  a  Sunday? 
Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  then  he  went  some  time  on  Monday  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  I  believe  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Tumulty  while  he  was  here  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  much  did  you  see  him  or  talk  with  him  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  I  met  him  at  the  station  with  my  machine  and  brought 
him  to  my,  hotel  and  he  dined  with  me  that  night  with  my  family. 
Mr.  Whipple.  And  how  much  did  you  see  of  him  after  that  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  Possibly  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  I  presume  you  saw  him  the  next  day  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  on  the  next  day. 
Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  on  the  next  day  that  you  saw  him  for  half 
an  hour? 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir;  after  he  had  finished  his  dinner. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  conversations  with  him  while  he  was 
here? 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir.    * 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  I  venture  to  ask  whether  at  this  time  vou  per- 
sonally had  accounts  with  any  stockbroker  or  different  stockbrokers  ? 
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Mr*  Regan.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  of  them,  Mr.  Regan  ( 

Mr.  Regan.  Mav  I  refresh  my  memory  I 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  Do  you  object  to  giving  us  the  names  of  the 
brokers  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  Decidedly  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Regan.  J.  S.  Bache  &  C«.  only. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  on  December  17  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  willing  to  state  what  your  transactions 
were  during  tliat  week  with  Bache  &  Ck). 

Mr.  Regan.  Yc»s,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  them  in  a  general  way  I 

Mr.  Regan.  In  the  month  of  December  I  had  purchased  l,O0i) 
shares  of  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  as  an  investment. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  the  date  ( 

Mr.  Regan.  On  the  8th  day  of  December.  I  also  had  2.000  shares 
of  Lehigh  Valley,  which  I  still  have.  In  addition  to  this  I  bought 
1,000  sharers  of  Ignited  States  Steel  common  on  December  22,  and 
sold  it  on  December  23.  That  is  all  the  stock  transactions  that  I  had 
in  the  entire  month  of  December. 

Mr.  Chiperfieli).  While  he  has  his  memory  on  that,  did  he  state 
the  date  that  he  bought  the  Lehigh  Valley?  If  he  did,  I  did  not 
catch  it. 

Mr.  Regan.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  The  date  I  purchased  that  wa-^ 
October  13,  1916.  • 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  had  been  carrying  it  from  October  and  up 
to  the  present  time  'i 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  With  J.  S.  Baohe  &  Co.  i 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  that  transaction  has  not  been  aflFected  in 
any  way  durine  all  of  this  time  i 

Mr.  Regan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  you  spoke  of  a  second  one.  That  was  the 
American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  a  purdiase  ( 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  not  carrying  it  on  margin  i 

Mr.  Regan.  No,  sir:  it  was  an  investment. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  had  purchased  that,  and  took  it  awav^ 

Mr.  Regan.  No;  I  did  not.  I  purchased  it — that  is,  I  bought  it 
for  an  investment,  and  I  decided  later  on  thr.t  I  wouhl  not  keep  it 
any  more,  and  I  sold  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  not  bouglit  for  a  speculative  purpose? 

Mr.  Regan.  No,  sir;  it  was  bought  for  an  investment  purpose*. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  carried  on  your  p.ccount  in  the  meantime^ 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  sell  tbat  t 

Mr.  Re(jan.  I  sold  it  on  tne  16th  dny  of  January. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that  you  carried  tfiat  throughout  this  period  ( 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  other  was  of  Stool  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  you  did  not  buy  until  after  the  21st  of 
Docembor '( 

Ml'.  Regan.  I  purchased  it  on  the  22d  day  of  Docembor  and  sold 
it  on  the  23d. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  only  broker's  account  that  you  were  car- 
rying in  December  ?  , 

Mr.  Regan.  Positively,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  '^n\en  you  were  not  soiling  short  or  covering  during 
tliat  month,  Mr.  Regan  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  earlier  months  had  you  had  other  accounts? 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Either  speculative  or  investment  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  Both. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  to  the  com- 
mittee their  general  character  for  a  couple  of  months  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  To  be  candid  with  you,  that  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible at  this  time.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  accounts  or  my 
accountant. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  you  were  carrying  accounts  with  other  brokers  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  while  Mr.  Tumulty  was  at  vour  hotel,  he  was 
not  there  as  your  guest,  as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  was  not 

Mr.  Regan  (interposing).  Only  at  dinner.  He  was  my  guest  at 
<Iinner. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  he  was  there  as  a  regular 

Mr.  Regan  (interposuig).  Patron  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Patron  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Except  that  you  invited  him  to  dinner  with  your 
faniilv  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  While  he  was  there,  did  he  make  any  statement  to 
you  in  any  form  of  words,  by  hint  or  innuendo,  of  the  prospective 
issuance  of  a  peace  note,  so-called,  by  the  President  during  the 
coming  week  ? 

Mr.  Kegan.  Positively  no.     I  wish  he  had. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  for  his  sake  ^ 

Mr.  Regan.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  anything  of  the  sort  { 

Mr.  Regan.  It  was  not  even  mentioned. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  affairs  at  Washington  at  all  discussed  between 
vou? 

Mr.  Regan.  No.  The  conversation  related  to  the  Lambs'  Gambol, 
which  he  was  going  to  that  night. 

Mr.  Whipple.  2\nd  he  did  go  to  the  Lambs'  Gambol  within  your 
knowledge 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  That  night,  and  then  went  back  the 
jioxt  day^ 
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Mr.  Regan.  Y^  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then,  you  received  no  advance  information  of  any- 
thing that  was  to  happen  at  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  Decidedly  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  within  two  months  before,  had  vou  received 
from  Mr.  Tmnulty  any  such  information  in  .advance  ot  things  that 
were  going  to  transpire  at  Washington? 

Mr.  Regan.  Decidedly  not,  sir. 

The  CHAiBiiAN.  You  say  Mr.  Tumulty  said  he  was  going  to  the 
Lambs'  Gambol? 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  presume  he  went  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibiian.  New  York  people  always  go  where  they  say  they 
are  going,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Regan.  Well,  I  imagine  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  that  Lambs'  Gambol  ?  Explain  that  for  the 
record,  please. 

Mr.  Kegan.  Why,  the  Lambs'  Club,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a  club  that 
consists  principally  of  professional  men — I  mean  by  that  actors  and 
managers — and  they  congregate  on  Sunday  nights  and  give  per- 
ances  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  and  their  invited  guests,  which 
is  one  of  the  treats  of  New  York  City  on  Sunday  nights. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  be  very  frank. 

Mr.  Regan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  rumor  is — put  it  that  way-^that  through  your- 
s€^lf  or  another  vou  were  short  some  thousands  of  shares  of  steel  in 
the  month  of  December.  I  take  your  answer  to  Mr.  Wliipple's 
interrogatory  to  negative  that,  both  as  to  any  account  in  your  own 
name  or  in  any  account  in  which  you  had  an  interest  held  in  the  name 
of  another.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Regan.  With  anybodv — ^nobody;  nobody  at  all.  I  never 
carried  a  joint  account  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then,  you  were  not,  in  anv  way,  form,  shape,  or 
manner  short  of  several  thousand  shares  of  Steel,  or  any  shares  of 
steel,  in  the  month  of  December,  except  as  shown  by  your  account 
with  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.,  which  you  have  before  you  or  had  before  you 
when  you  testified? 

Mr.  Kegvn.  Absolutely  and  positively  no. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  think  that  your  answer  has  covered  what  I  had  in 
mind,  but  for  greater  certainty,  as  they  say  in  the  law,  were  you  a 
member  of  any  syndicate  which  was  operating  in  the  stock  market 
on  the  short  side,  or  on  the  long  side  either,  in  the  month  of  December  ( 

Mr.  Regan.  Decidedly  no.     I  never  operate  only  for  myself. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else,  gentlemen  ?  [After  a  pause.]  You 
are  excused,  Mr.  Regan. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  STVABT  6.  OIBBOVBT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  Whipple.  State  your  full  name. 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Stuart  G.  Gibboney. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
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Mr.  GiBBONEY.  115  East  Fifty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  profession,  rather. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 
^    Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  have  been  practicing  law  in  New  York  since 
1903 — 14  years.  I  was  previously  admitted  in  Virginia,  before  I 
came  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Malcolm  McAdoo  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  never  met  or  saw  Mr.  Malcolm  McAdoo  in  my 
life. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  notice  that  you  give  your  name  as  Stuart  G. — did 
you  say? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  who  Mr.  Malcolm  McAdoo  is  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  mow  that  he  is  a  brother  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  ever  had  an  office  in  the  Grand  Central 
Station  inNew  York  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  sir;  never. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  at  165  Broadway? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  have  an  office  at  165  Broadway.  My  firm  haa 
maintained  an  office  there  since  it  has  been  formed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Barber,  Watson  &  Gibboney. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  possibly  identifies  you  with  a  mention  in  this 
record. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  read  it  to  you,  imless  you  have  already  been 
appraised  of  what  has  been  said  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen,  except  from  the  news- 
paper accounts,  what  was  stated  of  me. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  page  289  Mr.  Lawson,  who  was  a  witness  before 
the  committee,  was  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  the 
identity  of  certain  people  regarding  whom  Mr.  Lawson  had  testified 
without  giving  their  names,  and  in  reply  to  a  certain  question  this 
answer  was  made : 

The  Chairman.  The  member  of  a  great  official's  family? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes;  a  brother  of  Secretary  McAdoo. 

The  Chairman.  And  his  partner  who  did  the  go-bet  weening? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Stuart  S.  Gibboney. 

The  Chahiman.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Well,  he  does  busines-s — both  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr.  Gibboney  have 
offices  in  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  in  New  York,  and  also  at  165  Broadway,  and  one 
other  place.    They  have  three  different  offices. 

I  am  sorry  that  there  is  no  more  definite  statement  in  the  record, 
but  I  will  asK  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  you  ever  did  any  go-between- 
ing  for  Mr.  Secretary  McAdoo  or  his  brother,  and  any  other  people 
for  any  purpose  or  description  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  No,  sir;  I  never  did.  I  take  it  you  refer  to  stock 
transactions  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  Did  you  ever  do  any  go-betweening  for  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  or  his  brother  with  anybody  on  any  subject  ? 

76295~Fr  22—17—4 
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Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  mean  by  go- 
betweening. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  am  quoting. 

Mr.  GiBBOXEV.  I  have  been  a  friend  of  Secretary  McA<loo  for  a 
great  many  years  and  on  occasions  I  have  seen  people  on  personal 
matters  for  nim  or  on  political  matters,  but  I  never  di<l  any  go- 
betweening  with  relation  to  any  stock  accounts. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  very  glad  you  put  that  in,  because  I  did  not 
know  that  you  knew  the  Secretary  or  had  had  social  or  business 
relations  w^ith  him.  I  will  put  the  question  now,  although  perhaps 
you  have  answered  it.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
stock  transaction  of  any  sort  or  description  for  the  Secretary  since 
he  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Never  since  he  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  your  relations  been  that  of  coimsel  for  him? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Never  at  any  time,  except  I  may  qualify  that  in 
this  way:.  That  my  firm  has  acted  as  attorneys  for  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  in  national  bank  receiverships  here  in  New  York 
City;  and  I  did  counsel  work  for  the  Federal  Reserve  organization 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  McAdoo  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Gibboney,  coming  down  to  the  question  of  this 
peace  not^,  did  you  have  any  advance  information  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's note  prior  to  its  appearance  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  None  wnatever. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  ever  discuss  this  note  with  any  person 
whatever  prior  to  its  appearance  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  you  any  business  other  than  the  practice  of 
law? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Concerning  the  buying  or  selling  of  stock,  have  ^'ou  a 
brokerage  account  with  any  one  in  the  city  of  New  York,  eitfier  in 
your  name  or  in  the  name  of  any  one  else  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  have  any  in  the  month  of  December,  1916^ 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  ever  interested  in  any  account  kept  in 
any  brokerage  house  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  have  never  maintained  an  account  for  the  sale  of 
stocks  on  margin  at  any  time  in  New  York  City  with  any  broker. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  precise  answer  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Well,  I  have  sold  stocks  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
for  estates  for  which  I  was  attorney.  I  have  made  legitimate  sales 
of  stocks,  and  I  have  at  times  made  purchases  of  stocks  outright,  but 
I  have  never  maintained  a  margin  account  in  New  York  City  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  you  ever  interested  in  any  marginal  accounl 
kept  in  any  brokerage  house  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Never. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  exercised  your  prerogative  of  buying  stocks 
when  you  felt  like  it,  that  is,  buying  them  outright  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Yes,  sir.     But  never  on  margin. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  In  December,  1916,  were  you  buying  or  selling  stocks 
outright  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  did  not  buy  or  sell  any  stocks  outright  or  on 
mamn  during  that  month. 

Ii£.  Bennet.  There  has  been  some  mention  of  your  name  in  the 
record  in  connection  with  the  firm  of  C.  D.  Barney  &  Co.  Do  you 
know  any  of  the  persons  composing  the  firm  of  C.  D.  Barney  &  Co., 
or  did  you  know,  m  December,  1916  ? 

Mr.  (jibboney.  I  did  not.  I  do  not  know  now  any  of  the  members 
of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  assume  that  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  if  you  do  not 
know  them  you  had  no  business  relations  with  them  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  Mr.  Lawson  a  personal  friend  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  never  saw  or  met  Mr.  Lawson  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  have  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  have  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Outside  of  the  relations  which  you  have  testified  to 
which  your  firm  occupied  as  attorneys  for  the  receivers  of  failed 
national  banks,  have  you  ever  had  any  business  relationls  whatever 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McAdoo  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  None. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  the  next  Question. 
Your  name,  of  course,  in  New  York  City  has  been  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  that  of  Secretary  McAdoo  in  the  pubhc  press.  Will  you 
please  state  just  what  the  relations  have  been  between  you  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  both  socially  and  business,  since  you  first 
met  him? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  have  kno^Ti  the  Secretary 

Mr.  Bennet  (interposing).  Or  since  the  4th  of  March,  1916.  We 
have  no  right  to  go  back  of  that,  unless  you  care  to. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  would  Uke  to  make  that  statement  because — I 
would  hke  to  answer  that  question  because  there  have  been  so  many 
misstatements  made  in  the  pubhc  print  about  Mr.  McAdoo  and 
myself.  I  have  known  Mr.  McAdoo  for  a  number  of  years  and  I 
have  been  a  close  personal  friend  of  his.  My  first  intimate  associa- 
tion with  him  was  when  he  was  president  and  I  was  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Southern  Society.  I  was  secretary  for  many  years  and 
he  was  president  for  some  three  years.  We  were  thrown  in  close 
personal  association. 

My  next  close  association  with  him  was  in  the  preconvention 
Wilson  campaign  when  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr.  McCombs  and  I  were 
a-^sociated  together. 

I  was  next  associated  with  him  ni  the  national  campaign  when 
Mr.  McAdoo  was  acting  chairman  during  most  of  the  campaign. 

I  was  associated  with  him  in  what  was  Known  as  the  Contributors' 
League,  which  was  an  organization  of  which  Mr.  Charles  R,  Craig 
was  president  and  I  was  secretary. 

Mr.  Bennet.  What  is  the  name  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  The  Contributors  Lei^e.  Sinoe  Mr.  McAdoo  has 
been  at  Washington  the  only  relation  1  have  occupied  is  this:  My 
firm  has  done  uie  work  in  New  York  for  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  in  the  matter  of  national-bank  receiverships  and  I  did 
some  work  as  counsel  for  the  Federal  Reserve  organization  committee 
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of  which  Mr.  McAdoo  was  a  member.  Other  than  that  I  have  had  no 
associations  whatever  with  Mr.  McAdoo  except  those  of  a  personal 
friend,  and  occasionally  he  and  I  have  talked  pohtics. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Welly  that  is  a  freeman's  right.  Have  you  any 
information  as  to  who  gave  Mr.  Lawson  the  information  or  mis- 
information on  which  he  connected  you  and  Secretary  McAdoo  and 
Secretary  McAdoo's  brother  with  an  alleged  brokerage-house 
account?    That  is,  any  information  other  than  hearsay? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  None  whatever. 

Mx.  Bennet.  I  think  I  have  seen  it  in  the  newspapers  that  you 
were  arranging — I  think  the  cheerful  inference  was — ^in  connection 
with  Secretary  McAdoo,  some  sort  of  shipping  combination  of  vessels 
to  be  tmned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board,  depending  in  whole  or  in 

f>art  on  the  influence  of  Secretary  McAdoo  to  make  that  transfer. 
s  there  any  basis  of  truth  for  that  statement? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  None  whatever.  I  was  never  in  any  business 
arrangement  whatever  with  Mr.  McAdoo,  certainly  none  in  connection 
with  any  steamships. 

I  do  not  represent  as  counsel  the  Hudson  Navigation  Co.,  which 
operates  the  boats  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  I  have  don6  counsel 
work  occasionally  for  the  United  States  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pou.  Mr.  Gibboney,  the  name  Stuart  G.  Gibboney  has  been 
mentioned  here  and  also  Stuart  S.  Gibboney.  Do  you  know  of  any 
Stuart  S.  Gibboney  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  man  by  the  name  of 
Gibboney  in  the  New  York  telephone  directory. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  you  are  clearly  the  man  meant  by  Mr.  Lawson 
because  you  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Barber,  Watson  &  Gibboney 
and  your  offices  are  at  165  Broadway? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  the  mere  mistake  of  the  initial  does  not  amount 
to  anything? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Yes,  sir;  I  take  it  that  I  am  the  man  mentioned. 
I  take  it  that  what  Mr.  Lawson  meant  to  do  was  to  reflect  upon  the 
name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  because  my  name  has  been 
connected  with  his  here  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  of  course  every  one  knows  the  close  political 
relations  with  the  Secretary  which  you  have,  of  which  you  make  no 
denial  and  do  not  see  any  reason  to  make  any  denial  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  it  has  not  jret  got  to  that  point  in  this  country 
where  men  who  belong  to  a  certain  party  have  not  the  right  to  confer 
together  for  the  interests  of  that  party  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Harding. 

TESTmOVY  OF  MB.  J.  HORACE  HASDDrG. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  you  full  name,  Mr.  Harding. 

Mr.  Harding.  J.  Horace  Harding. 
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Mr,  Whipple.  You  are  a  stock  broker  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange  house  of 
C.  D.  Barney  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Habding.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  seats  have  they  in  the  stock  exchange. 

Mr.  Habding.  Two. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  partners  are  there  in  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Habding.  Seven. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Habding.  New  i  ork  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  in  New  York  1 

Mr.  Habding.  15  Broad  Street. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  has  that  firm  been  in  existence  t 

Mr.  Habding.  Since  1873. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  continuously  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Habding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  you  maintain 
offices  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  t 

Mr.  Habding.  In  New  York  since  1903.  Prior  to  that  time  in 
Philaddphia. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  therefore  it  is  a  Philadelphia  house  with  a 
branch,  or  perhaps  your  principal  house  now,  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Habding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  business  that 
your  firm  carries  on  ?  Are  you  a  leased-wire  house  ?  Is  that  what 
it  is  called  ? 

Mr.  Habding.  No.  We  have  no  wires,  except  to  our  own  offices 
in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  no  branch  offices? 

Mr.  Habding.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Except  that  in  Philadelphia,  if  that  is  a  branch 
office  ? 

Ml'.  Habding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  clientele,  then,  is  confined  lai^ely,  I  take  it, 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Habding.  Largely;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  people  who  live  in  either  one  or  the  other  of 
those  cities  deal  through  Uiose  offices? 

Mr.  Habding.  Or  tmoughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  name  of  your  firm  has  been  mentioned  in  this 
record,  Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Lawson  was  a  witness  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  on  page  289  of  the  record  made  answers  in  this  form. 
He  was  asked  the  name  of  the  big  banking  house  which  did  business, 
referring  to  the  business  of  carrying  an  account  for  one  of  the  Wash- 
ington officials,  and  he  said  the  name  of  that  big  banking  house  was 
C.  D.  Barney  &  Co.     That  is  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Habding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  ask  you  whether  in  December  last  or  at  any 
time  last  year  your  firm  did  carry  an  account  for  Mr.  McAdoo,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  one  in  which  he  was  in  any  way  inter- 
ested, directly  or  indirectly  or  remotely?  \^ 

Mr.  Habding.  Not  to  any  knowledge  that  we  have  ever  had. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  any  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  subject  matter  of  any  such  accoimt? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  an  account  in  which  his  brother,  Mr.  Malcolm 
McAdoO;  was  interested  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  an  account  in  which  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Qib- 
boney,  either  had  anything  to  do  with  or  gave  any  orders  on  f 

lifc.  Harding.  We  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  put  that  denial  in  the  broadest  form,  that 
you  have  no  knowledge,  mkling,  or  suspicion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Me- 
Adoo  or  his  brother  being  interested  in  any  such  account  I 

Mr.  Harding.  In  as  broad  a  form  as  you  can  possibly  put  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Secretary  McAdoo  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  vou  see  him  at  all  last  year? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  were  the  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  lunched  with  him,  or  rather  we  were  both  guests 
at  the  same  house  to  luncheon  at  the  same  time  last  summer.  That 
is  the  only  time  I  saw  him  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  have  had  no  communication  with  him 
directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Except  that  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  transactions  of  yoiu"  firm 
during  last  December  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  as  familiar  as  any  one  of  the  partners  as 
to  the  business  they  were  conducting  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  attempt  to  carryall  the  details, 
but  I  am  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  the  greatest  familiarity  of  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  firm,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  big  business.  We  all  have 
famiharity  with  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  So  far  as  you  know,  have  you 
an  account  with  any  person  m  official  life  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Either  of  high  or  low  degree  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  during  December  have  any  dealings  with 
the  firm  of  Hutton  &  Co.  or  any  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Not  unless  it  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange, 
buving  and  selling  stocks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  carrying  an  account  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  or  have  either  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion of  any  pool  operating  in  the  stock  market  on  the  short  side  or 
on  the  long  side  of  the  market ! 

Mr.  Harding.  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  In  December  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Hardino.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  be  likely  to  be  able  to  detect  that  sort 
of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Do  you  mean  by  pool-— do  you  mean  generally  in 
the  market  or  in  any  stocks  ?  I  would  not  want  to  make  any  broad 
denial  that  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  joint  account  in 
stocks,  but  I  know  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  speculative  situa- 
tion that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  peace  note. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all  the  committee  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Harding.  There  was  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  to  whether  you  knew  of  any  combination  of  men 
who  were  operating  in  the  market  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  any  particular  stock  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  way  of  advising  yourself  promptly 
of  happenings  in  Wasmngton  whicii  are  likely  to  affect  the  stock 
market  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  representative  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  employ  or  pay  any  one  there  for  giving  you 
information  1 

Mr.  Harding.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  December  20  did  you  have  any  telegrams  or 
messajges  or  information  with  regard  to  what  has  been  called  the 
President's  peace  note  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  take  the  Wall  Street  Journal? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  ticker  service? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  happen  to  notice  personally  a  small  item 
in  the  ticker  service  about  2  o'clock  in  regard  to  a  peace  note? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  did  not  notice  it  personally.  I  heard  one  of  our 
employees  mention  that  there  was  some  talk  of  a  peace  note,  but  it 
made  no  marked  impression. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  do  anything  or  did  your  firm  do  anything 
for  its  customers  on  that  account  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  take  any  measures  to  verify  it  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No  ;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  that  time,  take  it  during  the  week  of  December 
18,  were  your  firm's  loans  larger  than  usual  or  ordinary?  I  mean, 
were  you  extended  in  carrying  long  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No;  there  was  not  a  variation  of  half  a  million 
dollars  throughout  the  week. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  there  been  during  the  autumn  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  A  gradual  increase  in  loans. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  showed  that  the  speculation  on  the  long  side 
had  been  increasing  ? 

Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  gross  number  of  shares  that 
you  held  for  long  account  and  short  account  ? 
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Mr.  Harding.  I  could  not.  I  do  not  think  the  gross  niunber  of 
shares  that  we  were  long  on  would  have  any  bearing  on  this  investi- 
gation or  how  manv  thousand  shares  we  might  have  been  short. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Tne  committee  has  thought  it  might  have  a  bearing 
in  certain  aspects.     Would  it  be  very  difficult  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  convey  anything  to  your  mind.  The  transactions  of  that  week 
would  be  more  important,  or  around  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  now  state  in  a  general  way  whether  you 
were  carrying  more  long  accounts  than  short  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Oh,  97  per  cent  of  long  accoimts.  We  might  have 
in  our  office  short  accounts  amounting  to  2  per  cent  or  possibly 
1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  the  short  accounts  would  be  practically 
neghgible  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Practically  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore  your  customers  were  practically  all  in  a 
position  to  lose  if  there  was  a  break  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Practically  all;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  covers  as  much  as  the  committee  would  like  to 
have,  a  general  notion.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  the  trans- 
actions of  that  week,  the  transactions  that  were  conducted  in  the 
different  active  clearing-house  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Our  purchases  were  about  65,000  shares  and  the 
short  selling  was  1,500  shares. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  also  make  sales  that  were  not  short  selling  t 

Mr.  Harding.  Well,  we  did,  yes;  but  nothing  except  stocl«  that 
had  been  bought  and  which  people  were  trading  in,  as  well  as  selling 
by  investors. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  far  as  your  customers  were  concerned  there  was 
no  serious  movement  during  that  week  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No  unusual  activity  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  no  great  short  selling  observable  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  your  own  firm  or  the  individuals  of  the  firm 
carry  accounts  during  that  week  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  do  not  speculate  as  a  firm  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  the  individuals '( 

Mr.  Harding.  Nor  the  individuals  either. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Speaking  by  way  of  illustration,  how  large  were  the 
transactions  of  your  largest  customers  during  that  week? 

Mr.  Harding.  Well,  I  could  not  answer  you  that  cjuestion  without 
I  refer  to  the  various  accounts,  but  there  was  nothing  significant  in 
any  of  them.     The  total  purchases  I  have  given  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  ypu  state  approximately  whether  they  would 
run  up  into  thousands  of  shares  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Well,  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  accounts  in  order 
to  furnish  that  information.  It  might  have  been  5,000,  10,000,  or 
20,000  shares;  but  it  was  a  rather  inactive  time  for  us. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  there  was  nothing  unusual  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Nothing  unusual  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  will  like  to 
have  more  definite  information  as  to  the  larger  accounts  or  not.     Let 
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me  ask  this:  Have  you  filed  with  the  clearing  house  chairman  the 
statement  that  the  committee  asked  for? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  have  not,  because  there  was  nothing  in  any  of  our 
accounts.  We  are  unwilling  to  give  the  names  of  our  cUents  for  any 
use,  but  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  you  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  look  at  our  books. 

Mr.  WmppLE.  The  stipulation  was  made  that  only  the  members 
of  the  committee  should  look  at  the  list  of  your  customers  and  that 
then  the  list  would  be  returned  to  you  and  no  copy  be  kept.  Do 
you  see  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  have  no  objection  to  giving  a  list  of  our  custo- 
mers to  anybody,  but  we  do  not  see  that  it  accomplishes  anything. 
The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  find  if  any  of  our  people  did  any- 
thing during  that  period  that  showed  a  knowledge  of  this  leak:  there 
is  nothing  on  our  oooks  that  indicates  any  such  knowledge.  I  have 
been  over  them  very  carefully  and  I  can  testify  under  oath  that  there 
was  no  knowledge  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  our  customers  which 
would  show  anything  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  attempting  to  defire  the  piirpose  of  the 
committee  and  the  scope  of  their  inquiry.  Of  course,  while  your  opin- 
ion is  valuable,  they  have  got  to  refer  to  the  House  resonitions  for 
that,  and  ultimately  they  must  bo  the  judges  and  definers  of  the 
scope  of  their  iiiauiry.  However,  it  is  somewhat  beyond  what  you 
state.  Among  other  things  they  require  a  statement  of  the  names  of 
customers  in  order  to  find  out  whether  any  of  them  are  in  the  service 
of  the  Governmeiit  in  any  form.  Of  course,  they  can  not  take  your 
evidence,  because  I  fail  to  see  how  you  can  know  everyone  in  the 
Government  service. 

Mr.  Harding.  But  I  know  all  of  our  customers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  customei's  have  you  i 

Mr.  Harding.  Several  hundred. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  take  your  oath  that  not  one  of  them  is  in 
the  Government  service  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  can. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  know  all  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  their  connections  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  wiU  have  to  be  left  with  the  committee  to  deal 
with  that.  I  will  pass  on  to  another  question  for  the  moment.  Did 
you  know  of  a  conference  of  bankers  along  in  the  autumn  and  a 
determination  that  measures  be  taken  to  limit  speculation  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  only  heard  of  it;  I  was  not  present  at  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  hear  it  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  could  not  fix  the  date  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  hear  it  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Bache  told  me  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  he  say  he  was  present  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  imaerstood  it,  it  was  a  meeting  of 
the  wire  houses  in  order  to  discuss  the  large  amount  of  business  that 
went  over  their  wires  and  to  do  something  to  curtail  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  hear  of  any  meeting  of  bankers  or  people 
who  were  loaning  money  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  never  did. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  committee  will 
require  a  list  of  customers — ^which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  been 
furnished  pretty  generally  by  the  brokers — is  now  raised  by  Mr. 
Harding.  I  understand  he  is  willing  that  the  committee  shall  go  to 
his  office  and  look  over  his  list  of  customers.  However,  it  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient  for  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee  of 
the  committee  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee,  of  course,  is  trying  to  pursue  a 
uniform  rule.  You  state  you  are  willing  that  the  committefe  should 
go  and  look  over  a  Ust  of  jour  customers  as  contained  in  your  books. 
Of  course,  that  would  be  impracticable  for  us,  with  the  work  that  we 
have  before  us,  but  if  you  are  willing  to  do  that,  are  you  not  also 
willing  to  furnish  to  the  committee,  in  confidence,  the  names  of  your 
customers  with  the  assurance  that  no  copy  is  to  be  retained,  the  only 
thing  being  that  the  committee  and  counsel  may  look  over  that  list 
of  customers  which  would,  in  effect,  be  the  same  as  looking  over  your 
books? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  want  to  pass  out  a  list  of  our  clients;  we 
do  not  care  to  have  them  made  public,  and  so  many  of  these  papers 
are  taken  and  made  a  matter  of  news. 

The  Chaibbian.  We  have  had  a  great  many  of  those  papers  given 
to  us  in  confidence,  although  I  do  not  know  how  many,  and  a  great 
many  other  things  have  been  submitted  to  us  in  that  way.  We  only 
want  to  inspect  this  list,  and  if  we  found  that  there  was  one  name  or 
severail  names  which  have  some  significance  attached  to  them  we 
might  want  to  look  into  them  a  little  further.  This  is  the  nile  wo 
have  been  pursuing,  and  so  far  no  broker  has  de.chned  to  furnish  us 
that  list  on  those  .terms.  We  have  no  desire  to  make  the  raraes 
public  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Whipple.  1  think  over  400  brokers  have  furnished  just  such  a 
list. 

Mr.  Harding.  If  you  will  give  mo  your  assurance  -that  no  publicity 
will  be  given  to  it,  we  will  let  you  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  all  we  want,  and  you  will  understand 
that  the  same  rule  is  to  apply. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  stipulation  is  that  it  shall  not  be  looked  at  by 
any  person,  even  in  the  clearing  house,  outside  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  its  counsel,  and  that  no  names  will  be  disclosed  except 
such  names,  if  any,  as  would  be  the  names  of  some  one  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  or  some  one  against  whom  this  investigation  is  directed. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  place  such  a  list  in  a  sealed  envelope 
and  it  will  be  deUvered  in  confidence  to  the  committee.  If  you  will 
do  that  you  will  save  the  committee  a  good  deal  of  time  becuase  if 
we  had  to  adjourn  in  order  to  go  and  look  over  your  books  it  would 
be  necessary  to  leave  off  wont  on  a  lot  of  things  that  we  have 
before  us. 

Mr.  Harding.  You  will  not  waste  much  time  in  going  over  our 
list,  because  there  will  not  be  anyone  on  it  in  the  Government 
service. 

The  Chairman.  We  accept  your  statement  about  that,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  such  a  list  in  order  to  pursue  a  uniform  rule. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  right. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  meeting.  When  was 
it  that  Mr.  Bache  told  you  about  this  meeting  of  these  wire  houses! 
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Mr.  Harding.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Habrison.  About  when  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  really  have  not  the  date  fixed  upon  my  mind 
at  all. 

Mr.  Harbison.  When  did  he  say  the  meeting  was  held? 

Mr.  Harding.  He  did  not  give  me  any  date.  I  should  think  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  December,  or  somewhere  around  the  middle 
of  December. 

Mr.  ELarrison.  Where  did  he  say  the  meeting  took  place  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  know  that  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  the  MetropoUtan  Club  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  he  said  at  the  Metropolitan  Chib. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  he  give  you  the  names  of  any  of  those  present 
at  that  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  He  did  not.  He  told  me,  so  far  as  I  recall,  that  the 
representatives  of  15  wire  houses  went  over  the  situation  as  to  the 
great  craze  of  the  west  topurchase  stocks,  and  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  check  it.  Tney  were  trying  to  buy  all  the  stocks  there 
were  and  running  up  a  great  amount  of  loans,  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  New  York  houses  was  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  they  pass  any  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No  ;  they  had  no  authority.  It  was  a  formal  meet- 
ing, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  did  they  do  ?  Did  they  agree  upon  anything 
at  all  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  know;  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  do  not  know  of  anyone  else  that  was  present 
except  Mr.  Bache  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  luncheon  at  which  you 
and  Secretary  McAdoo  were  present.  Was  that  purely  a  social 
gathering  ? 

Mr.  ICrding.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Bennet.  At  the  home  of  a  mutual  friend  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  it  a  large  gathering  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Oh,  about  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Bennet.  All  men  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  No;  Mrs.  McAdoo  was  there,  and  my  wife,  as  well 
as  some  others. 

TESTIHOST  OF  MB.  FBEDERICK  K.  LOCKWOOD. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  vour  full  name. 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  Frederick  R.  Lockwood. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  92  Danforth  Avenue,  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  Brokerage. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  firm  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  F.  M.  Lockwood  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  full  name  of  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  F.  M.  Lockwood  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  partners  are  there  ? 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  Two. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  52  Broadway. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  stock-exchange  house  t 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  have  been  for  how  many  years  ? 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  A  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  general  natiu^  or  character  of  your 
business  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Investments  and  speculative,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  a  leased-wire  house  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  We  only  have  one  wire  to  our  own  office  in 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  name  of  the  concern  there  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  F.  M.  Lockwood  &  Company. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  agent  for  Mittendorf ,  Williams  &  Company, 
of  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  connection  with  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  We  do  business  for  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  They  are  bankers  and  brokers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Members  of  the  stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  No;  thay  are  not;  they  are  incorporated. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  do  they  get  their  orders  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  Through  our  Baltimore  office. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  they  are  patrons  of  your  Baltimore  office  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  they  have  a  clinetele  of  their  own,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  have  customers  of  their  own  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  they  simply  turn  their  orders  over  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  To  a  very  limited  extent.  We  do  not  do  a  big 
business  for  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Out  of  which  they  get  no  commission,  but  they  get 
their  interest  charges  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  they  woxild  not  have  any  right  to  a  commis- 
sion unless  they  were  a  stock  exchange  house  ? 

Mr.  LocKVOOD.  Well,  frequently  out  of  town  houses  make  an 
extra  charge. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  they  do  not  get  any  of  your  commission  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  they  agents  of  J.  S.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Rich- 
mond? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  I  think  they  are  connected  in  some  way,  but  I 
can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  your  firm  the  agent  of  that  concern  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  connected  with  J.  S.  Williams  &  Co.,  of 
Richmond  ? 
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Mr.  LocKWOOD.  J.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  sir.  Is  not  that  the  firm 
you  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  but  I  guess  it  is. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  They  are  connected,  I  think,  with  Mittendorf, 
Williams  &  Co.  in  some  way,  but  I  do  not  know  how. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  know  in  what  way  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Has  your  finn  any  means  of  collecting  information 
or  receiving  prompt  notice  of  the  happening  of  events  in  Washington 
that  might  affect  the  stock  market  ? 

Mr.  IxKJKWooD.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  correspondents  there  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Not  m  Washington. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  any  person  in  your  employ  ? 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  Any  person  in  my  employ  ?    How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  Washington,  picking  up  news,  or  anything  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  far  as  you  know,  have  you  on  your  records  as 
customers,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  Government  official  or  any 
person  in  official  life  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  not? 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  anything. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  have  looked  your  Ust  of  customers  over  ? 

Mr.  Ix)CKwooD.  I  know  the  name  of  every  customer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  During  December,  1916,  did  you  have  any  dealings 
with  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  I  presume  we  did  on  the  floor,  but  we  did  no 
business  for  them,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Neither  they  nor  any  of  their  partners  carried  ac- 
counts with  you  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  first  news,  if  you  received  any,  of 
the  President's  peace  note,  so-called,  issued  on  the  morning  of 
December  21  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  What  we  saw  in  the  papers;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  not  have  ticker  service? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  not  noticed  it  the  day  before  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  If  it  was  published  I  noticed  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  it  does  not  impress  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Generall  speaking,  how  did  your  accounts  stand 
during  the  wek  of  December  18  in  respect  to  bemg  long  or  short? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Practically  all  long;  during  December  we  were  at 
no  time  short  of  3,000  shares  for  all  olour  customers  together. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  during  this  week  of  December  18  there  was  no 
particular  short  movement  through  your  office  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  detect  any  selling  movement  among  the 
customers  in  your  office  on  the  afternoon  oi  December  20? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  If  I  remember  correctly  they  sold  gradually  all 
through  that  period;  that  is,  our  loans  went  down  some. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  By  the  way,  had  your  loans  grown  rapidly  during 
October  and  November  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Thejr  had  increased  somewhat  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Anything  abnormal  or  alarming  to  you  ? 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  was  no  very  marked  increase  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Well,  faster  than  we  liked. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  been  notified  of  any  proposed  limitation 
or  restriction  upon  speculation  by  way  of  shortenmg  loans  ? 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  of  limiting  loans  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  not  heard  of  this  Metropolitan  Club 
meeting  ? 

Mr.  LocKWooD.  No,  not  until  long  afterwards. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  tell  us,  in  a  general  way,  about  the  trans- 
actions during  that  week,  that  is,  one  or  two  of  your  larger  customers, 
and  how  large  lota  they  were  trading  in  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  We  have  no  large  customers,  sir,  in  the  sense  of 
specidation.  We  did  not  execute  a  1,000  share  order  during  all  of 
tnat  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  furnished  a  list  of  the  names  of  your 
customers  to  the  clearing  house  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Yes,  sir.  Here  they  are.  They  nave  returned 
them  to  me  for  use  down  here,  in  case  you  wished  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  wish  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  leave  them 
with  the  committee,  so  that  we  can  inspect  them,  under  the  regula- 
tions provided  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Here  are  all  of  the  transactions  that  took  place 
at  that  time;  everybody  who  sold  over  1,000  shares  during  the  two 
weeks.     Is  that  what  vou  wish,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  list  of  your  customers? 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  the  list  we  want. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  list  restored  to  the 
custody  of  the  clearing  house? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  I  understand  that  nobody  except  the  committee 
and  counsel  are  to  examine  the  list  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  may  be  restored  to  Mr.  Streit,  because  the  com- 
mittee does  not  wish  to  examine  it  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Does  this  list  show  the  names  carried  at  your 
Baltimore  house  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  It  shows  the  names  of  every  correspondent  we 
have,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Whether  from  Baltimore  or  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  All  of  our  accounts. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  customers  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Do  I  understand  that  I  am  to  take  these  back  to 
the  office  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Streit  ?  I  will  seal  them  up  and  send 
them  to  Mr.  Streit. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Pardon  me.  You  spoke  of  correspondents.  Did 
you  mean  customers  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Yes,  they  are  customers,  of  course. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  that  shows  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Yes,  everybody  who  had  an  account  on  our  books. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Will  you  answer  the  question  aliso  as  to  whether  you 
happen  to  know  whether  there  were  any  names  of  officials  on  your 
books? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  I  have  answered  that.  I  told  him  that  there  were 
not. 

Mr.  Bexnet.  Counsel  asked  you  about  the  firm  of  Mittendorf, 
Williams  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  Was  there  any  particular  significance 
about  that  firm,  so  far  as  you  know?  Have  they  any  Government 
connection  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  the  Williams 
in  that  firm  is  connected  with  John  Skelton  Williams — a  brother  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Now,  the  other  Williams.  I  was  rather  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  the  names. 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  The  other  Williams  is  John  L.  Williams  &  Sons, 
of  Richmond.     Is  that  the  one  you  mean  ? 

Mr,  Bennet.  Yes. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  They  are  also  brothers,  I  think,  of  the  comp- 
troller.    However,  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Through  either  of  these  firms,  if  you  recall,  did 
your  firm  receive  any  orders  to  buy  or  sell  stocks  at  any  time  between 
the  10th  and  20th  of  December? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Mittendorf,  Williams  &  Co.  have  given  us  practi- 
cally no  business  in  clearing  house  stocks  in  many  months. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Have  they  given  you  any  orders  to  sell  bonds  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Not  in  any  quantity.  We  have  dealt  a  good  deal 
in  curb  stocks  for  them. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Curb  stocks  ? 

Mr.  LocKwooD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Were  their  orders  there  ordinarily  buying  or  selling 
orders  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Why,  it  is  hard  to  sav. 

Mr.  Bennet.  At  any  rate,  that  is  all  on  your  books  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  That  is  all  on  our  books. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  they  send  you  any  orders  to  sell  Anglo-French 
bonds  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  covers  both  the  firm  of  John  L.  Williams  & 
Sons  of  Richmond  and  Mittendrof,  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  We  do  nothing  for  the  Richmond  firm.  We  have 
no  connection  with  the  Richmond  firm  at  all.  They  are  not  corres- 
pondents of  ours. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  who  their  New  York  correspondent  is 
or  who  their  New  York  correspondents  are  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  know  who  the  other  correspondents  in  New 
York  City  of  Mittendorf,  Williams  &  Co.  are? 
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Mr.  Ijockwood.  I  know  one  of  them.  They  have  their  own  offices 
here. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Oh,  they  have  an  office  here  i 

Mr.  LocKWooD.  They  have  an  office  here. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  if  they  want  to  do  any  transactions  on  the  stock 
exchange,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  get  some  stock  exchange 
firm  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  Yes.  I  think  that  Arthur  Lipper  &  Co.  are  cor- 
respondents of  theirs.  • 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  your  firm  and  Arthur  Lipper  &  Co.  do  whatever 
business  that  Mittendorf ,  Williams  &  Cx).  do  here,  so  far  as  you  know  i 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.  I  know  of  no  others  who  do  it  for  them. 

Mr.  Benxet.  I  think  that  is  all. 

TESTIHOFr  OF  MS.  JUinrS  S.  BACHE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

]VIr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Bache,  will  j^ou  give  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Julius  S.  Bache. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  resident  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  I  am. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  stockbroker  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  A  stockbroker. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Senior  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  I  am. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  office  is  where  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  42  Broadway. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  stock  exchange  house  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  have  been  for  a  great  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  A  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  the  active  man  on  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  On  the  exchange?  No;  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
exchange. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  are  the  active  members? 

Mr.  Bache.  My  brother,  Mr.  Leopold  S.  Bache,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Lloyd  Richards. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  have  then  two  or  perhaps  more  seats  on  the 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  We  have  three  seats. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  business  ?  To 
indicate  what  I  mean,  are  you  a  leased-wire  house,  so  called? 

Mr.  Bache.  We  do  a  large  leased-wire  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  in  a  general  way  where  your  connec- 
tions are  throu^out  tne  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  We  have  a  wire  to  Philadelphia,  to  Baltimore,  then  we 
go  to  Chicago,  to  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis.  We  go  to  Boston;  we 
go  to  Troy,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Montreal. 
We  go  to  rittsburgn,  we  go  to  Minneapolis,  we  go  to  Cincinnati,  and 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  they  all  branch  houses  or  correspondents  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  The  brancn  houses  are  at  Atlantic  Qty,  JBuflfalo,  Balti- 
more, Troy,  Montreal,  Rochester,  Saratoga,  Syracuse,  and  Albany. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Speaking  generally,  what  proportion  of  your  busi- 
ness comes  through  the  correspondents  f 

Mr.  Baohe.  You  mean  through  our  wires  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baghe.  Sixty-six  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  what  proportion  comes  through  to  your  home 
office  from  your  branch  houses  t 

Mr.  Bache.  Oh,  66  per  cent  is  through  our  branch  houses.  We  do 
33  per  cent  of  our  business  here  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  there  customers  here  of  any  particular  class  f 
I  mean  large  speculators  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Some. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  carry  some  very  large  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes;  we  consider  them  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Both  on  the  short  and  on  the  long  side  of  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Well,  we  are  not  very  prominent  on  the  short  side. 
I  mean  to  say  that  we  have  very  few  customers  who  are  short  sellers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  might  as  well  ask  you  -now  whether  you  can  tell 
in  a  general  way  how  your  customers  stood  on  the  long  or  short  side 
of  the  market  in  the  week  of  December  18  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  I  have  a  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  good.    That  is  first-rate. 

Mr.  Bache.  Will  you  select  the  dates  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  can  select  any  day  of  the  week,  or  if  you  can 
give  it  for  the  different  days,  that  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Bache.  Well,  on  l5ecember  18  (I  am  speaking  merely  of 
clearing-house  stocks)  we  were  long  724,800  shares  of  stock  and  short 
of  34,100  shares  of  stock. 

On  December  19  we  were  long  of  716,200  shares  of  stock  and  short 
of  36,900  shares  of  stock. 

On  December  20  we  were  long  749,100  shares  of  stock  and  short 
of  39,800  shares  of  stock. 

On  December  21  we  were  long  755,900  shares  of  stock  and  short 
of  40,000  shares  of  stock. 

On  December  22  we  were  long  734,600  shares  of  stock  and  short 
40,300  shares  of  stock.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  activities  of  your  firm  on  the  short  side  of  the 
market  changed  very  little  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  It  was  almost  nil. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  as  appears  by  the  figures  you  have  given  us, 
the  proportion  of  short  sales  were  very  small  as  compared  with  the 
very  large  long  interests  which  you  have  carried  for  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Very  smttU.  I  would  even  rectify  that  by  stating  that 
there  was  one  big  block  of  stock  which,  strange  to  say,  is  United 
States  Steel,  which  is  almost  a  permanent  sale,  which  was  sold  for 
Europe  and  the  stock  has  never  yet  been  able  to  come  over  here. 
That  was  sold  a  long  while  ago  and  that  is  included  in  the  account. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Simrfy  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
delivery  of  the  stock  i 

Mt.  Bache.  Yes,  sir. 

"^5295— PT  22—17 5 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Let  me  ask  you  whether,  so  far  as  you  know,  there 
appears  on  your  books  as  customers  the  names  of  any  one  in  official 
liie  in  Wasmngton  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  any  employee  in  any  department  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  connected  therein? 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  of  any  accoimt  that  was  on  your  books 
in  the  week  mentioned  in  which  any  persons  in  official  life  in  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere,  for  ^hat  matter,  was  interested  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  as  to  which  he  had  given  any  orders  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  you  able,  with  your  experience  in  the  market^ 
to  detect  whether  during  that  week  there  was  any  pool  or  combina- 
tion operating  the  market  on  the  short  side,  so  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  If  there  was,  it  was  not  noticeable  to  the  outsider. 

Mr.  Whipple.  During  that  week  did  you  have  any  dealings  with 
the  firm  of  Hutton  &  Co.  or  any  of  their  partners  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Not  for  their  account. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  did  not  sell  for  them  any  stocks? 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  for  their  customers? 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  had  no  dealings  of  that  sort  with  you? 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  means  of  getting  prompt  information 
from  Washington  of  events  there  transpiring  which  are  likely  to  affect 
the  stock  market  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Not  except  through  the  news  agencies. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  no  person  there  in  your  employ  expected 
to  mve  you  any  information  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  did  you  first  hear  with  regard  to  the  issuance 
.  of  a  peace  note,  so  called,  by  the  President,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Bache.  I  heard  in  the  afternoon,  sometime  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  prior  to  its  publication,  just  a  passing  remark  made 
by  some  newspaper  man  who  came  in  for  information  saying  that 
there  was  some  talk  of — that  there  was  some  information  oi  some 
note  coming  from  Washington,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it  because 
frequently  newspaper  men  giVe  you  information  in  the  hope  of 
getting  something  from  you,  so  I  paid  no  attention  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  notice  what  was  in  the  ticker? 

Mr.  Bache.  No,  sir.  I  heard  that  afterwards.  I  was  at  a  meeting 
at  the  time. 

Mr,  Whipple.  Did  you  notice  whether  this  meeting  with  the  news- 
paper men  was  before  or  after  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  Bache.  I  think  it  was  after  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Whipple.  After  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  any  notice  of  any  unusual  expansion  in 
the  amount  of  your  loans  during  October,  November,  and  l)eceml>er  ( 

Mr.  Bache.  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  they  grown  to  an  unusual  amount? 
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Mr.  Bache.  They  had  grown  very  much  larger  than  I  ever  wanted 
to  see  them  and  reached  what  I  caued  the  danger  point. 

Mr,  Whipple.  They  gave  you  some  concern? 

Mr.  Baohe.  They  aid.    I  nave  brought  a  list  of  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  did  they  arrive  at  the  point  where  they  gave 
you  concern  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  They  began  in  the  middle  of  November  to  crawl  up 
very  rapidly  from  what  we  consider  the  normal  condition  imtil  the 
lltn  of  December,  when  they  reached  the  high  mark. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  mind  stating  to  the  committee  how 
much  they  exceeded  what  you  call  your  normal  loans  at  that  time  1 

Mr.  Bache.  Well,  they  were  S51,000;000,  in  round  figures.  My 
books  show  on  that  day  that  I  was  loaning  the  public  some  $77,000,000 
for  speculative  purposes,  and  that  had  grown  up  in  spite  or  all  my 
protests  to  correspondents  and  my  junior  partners  agamst  taking  on 
Dusiness,  and  haa  reached  a  point  where,  judging  other  people's  busi- 
ness from  ours,  the  Street  was  in  a  very  dangerous  condition. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  own  business  had  expanded  very  con- 
siderably? 

Mr.  Baohe.  Our  loans  had  expanded  from  practically  the  30th  of 
September,  when  they  were  $35,000,000  to  tne  12th  of  December, 
when  they  had  gotten  up  to  $51,000,000. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Something  has  been  said  with  regard  to  a  meeting 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  market  at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  ana 
I  think  one  of  the  recent  witnesses  said  that  you  were  present  at  that 
meeting. 

Mr.  Bache.  I  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  at  least  that  you  spoke  to  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  the  meeting 
happened  to  be  called  and  what  the  subject  of  the  disciission  was 
and  what  conclusions,  if  any,  were  reached  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  On  November  14  I  attended  a  dinner  held  prior  to 
the  smoker  of  the  association  of  partners  of  the  stock  exchange. 
The  smoker  was  held  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel,  and  I  was  a  guest  at  tne 
dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  and  sitting  at  that  table  I  commented 
with  my  neighbors  about  the  very  cimibersome  way  in  which  busi- 
ness was  being  done  by  stock  exchanjge  houses  who  were  still  doing 
their  business  under  the  same  method  that  had  prevailed  when  we 
were  not  what  I  call  a  world  market,  w^hich  we  are  to-day,  and  thought 
that  by  some  cooperation  among  some  of  the  lai^er  houses  manv  of 
these  obsolete  methods  could  be  altered  so  that  business  coula  be 
transacted  more  quickly  and  stock  exchange  houses  could  have  their 
finances  finished  at  3  o'clock  instead  of  4  or  half-past  4,  as  frequently 
happens. 

My  neighbors,  thinking  it  was  a  very  good  idea,  suggested  that  we 
all  meet  and  discuss  it,  and  finallv  a  dinner  was  arranged,  which  took 
place — I  am  refreshing  my  mind  as  to  the  dates — which  took  place 
on  the  12th,  I  think  it  was — no,  on  the  13th  of  December,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  at  which  there  were  16  gentlemen  present,  repre- 
senting 15  different  large  commission  houses. 

Tlie  conversation  consisted  very  largely  of  detailed  discussions 
about  delivering  and  receiving  stocks,  the  multipUcation  of  private 
wires  and  the  expense  of  them,  the  cumbersome  method  of  trans- 
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fehring  stocks  fbt*  dividends  every  three  months,  which  could  be 
avoided. 

We  discussed  among  other  things  the  marginal  requirements  just 
to  see  whether  we  wete  actitig  on  the  same  tneories,  with  care.  We 
got  to  discussing  and  more  guessing  at  the  amount  of  loans  than 
actually  stating  what  we  had,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  from  what 
We  heard  that  these  15  houses  represented  some  $450,000,000  in 
loans.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  the  Street  was  in  a  l^hiarkable 
condition. 

There  was  no  action  at  that  time  discussed.  There  was  no  such 
action  possible.  We  were  merely  a  lot  of  friends  in  the  same  line  of 
business  meeting  to  see  where  we  could  act.  No  actibn  was  dis- 
cussed and  no  opinion  as  to  the  iharket  expressed,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  expression  of  judgment  or  opinion  as  to 
what  should  be  done  other  than  what  you  have  akeady  stated  f 

M-\  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  it  is  pretty  dear  that  there  was  someWhat  of  a 
resolve  among  the  gentlemen  there  to  do  something  to  limit 
speculation  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No*  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  done.  On  the 
contrary,  I  remember  6ne  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  rather  questioned 
whether  we  were  not  on  the  eve  of  a  v6ry  much  larger  speculation 
than  we  were  having,  and  I  for  one  expressed  the  hope  that  I  would 
be  out  of  business  before  it  came.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  on  account  of  what  you  felt  was  a 
very  dangerous  speculation? 

Mr.  Bache.  I  did. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  because  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  had  bought  stocks  on  margin  requesting  their  brokers 
to  carry  them,  and  if  anything  happened  to  cause  a  serious  slump  in 
prices  it  would  cause  the  wiping  out  of  margins,  forced  selling,  and 
so  forth,  which  might  create  a  panic. 

Mt.  Bache.  What  1  considered  the  very  worst  feature  of  the  situ- 
ation was  the  lack  of  short  interest.  There  was  practically  little 
if  any  short  interest  in  the  market,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  and  an 
extended  market  with  no  short  interest  is  a  dangerous  market,  I  do 
not  care  at  what  level  it  is. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  if  you  are  carrying  iatocks  on  A  margin  t 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  Mr.  Baruch  have  an  accoimt  with  you  ? 

Mi*.  Bache.  No. 

Mi*.  Whipple.  I  think  he  has  spoken  of  you  as  one  of  the  brokers 
he  had,  but  probably  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bache.  No  ;  I  am  a  friend  of  his,  but  I  regret  to  say  I  am  not 
a  broker. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  Mi*.  Lawson  carry  any  account  with  you  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Bache.  Never;  no. 

Mr.  WfliPPLE.  And  has  not  for  some  time  1 

Mr.  BAche.  He  has  not  ever.  I  want  to  correct  that — not  in  the 
last  2()vears. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  any  of  the  members  of  your  own  firm  ot  the 
firm  itself  speculating  t 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Whiffle,  No. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.     Mr.  Bache,  the . 
opinion  that  the  market  was  carrying  too  much  was  similar  to  the 
opinion  that  the  private  wires  were  carrying  in  rather  an  expensivp 
way  or  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  brokerfige  houses,  as  a 
mere  incident  of  conversation  i 

Mr.  Baoi^e.  Merely.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  get  your  question 
or  not 

Mr.  Campbiill.  Well,  tjiat^  you  did  ^pt  feature  or  did  yqu  feature 
the  fact  that  the  market  was  carrying  too  much,  any  mqre  tnan 
others  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Not  at  all.    That  was  very  little  dwelt  upoin. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  not  dwelt  upon  ? 

Mr.  Baghe.  Nq.  I  personally  maqe  it  a  point  to  find  out  what  I 
could,  hecause  I  wanted  to  see  whether  we  were  the  only  house  tHat 
was  (Extended  as  much  as  we  were,  and  I  ^un4^d  out  my  ^eigh^ors, 
but  it  was  not  generally  a  topic  of  conversation. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  on  t^he  13  th  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  On  the  13th  of  December;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  day  after  von  Betmnann  Hollweg's  speech  in 
the  Reichstag  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Well,  if  that  is  the  date,  it  was. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  it  did  not  enter  into  your  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Camfbei^l,  Or  the  effect  of  Germfiny's  attituije  fit  tl^at  time 
toward  peace? 

Mr.  Bache.  Nothing  was  dwelt  upop  or  even  men^^ioned  that 
could  have  been  opinion-forming.  We  were  forming  pur  own  opin- 
ions; we  did  not  want  each  others'. 

Mr.  Campbell.  How  was  your  lo^n  account  during  November 
and  Decemberi  as  compared  with  other  y^ars  J 

Mr.  Bache.  Oh,  dou  ole  what  it  ever  was  before. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mi\  Harrison.  I  wanted  tq  ask  ^T.  Bache  a  question.  You  s{^4 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  present  at  this  dinner. 
Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  people  wno  were  present  and  the 
interests  which  they  represented  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes;  there  was  Gen.  Geo^e  Dyer,  of  C.  I.  Hudson 
&  Co.  There  was  Mr.  Walter  Price,  of  E.  &  C.  Randolph.  There 
was  Mr.  Wainwright  and  Mr.  Prentice,  of  the  firm  of  Hornblower  & 
Weeks.  There  was  Mr.  Childs,  of  Clark,  Childs  &  Co.  I  do  not 
remember  his  initials.  There  was  Mr.  Chapin,  of  S.  B.  Chapin  &  Co. 
There  was  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Logan  &  Bryan.  There  was  Mr.  Lyon,  of 
Lyon  &  Co.     How  many  have  I  given  you  ? 

Mr.  Harbison.  That  is  only  seven. 

Mr.  BivCHE.  There  was  Mr.  Keech,  of  F.  B.  Keech  &  Co.  There 
was  Mr.  Harry  Winthrop,  of  Robert  Winthrop  &  Co.  I  would  like 
to  fiumish  the  committee  with  those  names,  and  not  rely  too  much  on 
my  memory. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Those  are  all  you  can  remember  now  i 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  would  like  to  give  the  f uU  list  ? 
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Mr.  Bache.  I  will  give  the  full  list. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  you  discussed  at  that  meeting  the  question 
of  marrinal  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Bache.   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  After  that  meeting,  was  a  greater  margin  required 
on  the  part  of  vour  customers  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No;  to  mv  surprise  those  whom  I  had  discussed  the 
matter  with  only  asked  for  full  margins. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  it  was  not  increased  after  that  up  to  Decem- 
ber 20? 

Mr.  Bache.  We  did  not  increase  it.  I  believe  the  firm  of  Hutton 
&  Co.  told  me  afterwards  that  they  had  increased  their  margins 
later  on*. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  say  you  talked  about  the  question  of  the  lack 
of  short  interest  ? 

Mr.  Baohe.  We  did  not  talk  about  it.  I  expressed  that  as  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  mean  by  that  the  lack  of  short  selling,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Baohb.  No;  not  of  short  selling,  but  short  interests.  Short 
selling  may  be  covered  the  same  day,  but  people  who  are  short  of 
stocks  because  they  believe  a  decline  is  coming  are  an  element  of 
safety  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Harrison.  During  December — ^from  December  13  or  14  up  to, 
say,  December  22 — ^was  not  the  matter  of  short  interests  encouraged  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Was  not  there  more  short  selling  indulged  in  after 
that  meeting,  on  the  stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No.  A  few  of  the  larger  room  traders,  who  would  not 
be  influenced  bv  any  of  the  members  there,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  became  bearish  on  the  situation  very  shortly  after 
that;  in  fact,  right  after  the  von  Bethmann  HoUweg  sp>eech,  thinking 
that  portended  peace,  and  the  short  interest  rapioly  increased  from 
that  date. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So,  really,  from  December  14  up  until  December  22, 
the  bearish  interests  reallv  dominated  t 

Mr.  Bache.  Dominateci. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Or  it  increased  very  largely  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  Mr.  Sol  Wexler  in  yoiu:  firm  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  He  is  my  partner. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Were  tne  views  expressed  that  night  or  the  inter- 
ests represented — ^was  it  upon  any  idea  or  lack  of  idea  upon  the  part 
of  the  Danking  interests  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  banks  were  particularly  men- 
tioned at  that  meeting.  I  do  not  want  a  wrong  impression  of  that 
dinner  to  get  about. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  then:  Are  you  a 
director  in  any  of  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No;  I  am  a  director  in  some  trust  companies. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  trust  companies? 
.    Mr.  Bache.  Empire  Trust. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  Mr.  Wexler  a  director  in  any  of  the  banking 
institutions  ? 
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Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Harrison.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  Bache.  No;  he  had  to  resign. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Were  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  present 
at  that  dinner  directors  in  banks  or  trust  companies  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No;  they  can  not  be  under  the  law. 

Mr.  ELlrrison.  Had  you  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr.  Vanderlip 
or  any  other  bankers  oi  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  You  mean  at  the  dinner  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  the  question  of  the  lack  of  short  interest. 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  had  not  discussed  it  with  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  meeting  of  the 
bankers  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  know  nothing  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  No. 

Mr.  Patten.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Bache,  the  rate  of  call  money 
about  the  13th  of  December? 

Mr.  Bache.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  that  it  went  to  6  per  ceht 
on  the  12th. 

Mr.  Patten.  And  it  went  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  didn't  it? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes;  on  the  13th,  1  think. 

Mr.  Patten.  Was  not  this  per  cent  rather  a  high  rate  in  considera- 
tion of  the  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes,  very. 

Mr.  Patten.  Was  not  that  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
gentlemen  who  were  long  very  large  quantities  of  stock  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  mean,  wasn't  it  an  intimation  to  the  banks  to  a 
certain  degree  that  monev  was  becoming  tighter  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  I  do  not  tnink  it  was,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  not 
have  influenced  me,  because  I  happened  to  know  now  the  thing  came 
about.  It  came  about  through  some  foreign  government  making  a 
very  large  payment  and  not  getting  the  actual  checks  back  to  the 
bank  in  time  to  loan  it  out,  and  it  tied  up  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
on  that  day. 

Mr.  Patten.  Well,  it  was  testified  here  that  loans  about  that 
period  were  beiiig  discriminated. 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  That  is,  not  loans 
but  collateral. 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is,  industrials  were  bein£  discriminated  against. 
.  Mr.  Bache.  Inactive  industrials — industrials  for  which  there  was 
not  a  current  market. 

Mr.  Patten.  But  that  high  rate  of  interest  had  a  very  significant 
effect  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  Bache.  Very. 

Mr.  Patten.  And  that  rather  corroborated  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patten.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  spoke  of  industrials .  that  were  not  on  the 
active  list.    That  would  apply  also  to  rails,  would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Bache.  No.  There  is  a  strange  fetish  among  the  b^nks 
that  they  will  lend  on  inactive  railroad  stocks,  but  they  will  not  lend 
on  inactive  industrials. 

Mr.  Camppell.  That  is  an  old  habit  with  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes,  and  we  never  asked  them  why,  because  as  long 
as  they  will  lend  on  something  inactive,  we  do  not  want  to  prevent 
that. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Mr.  Bache,  I  want  to  find  out  something  more 
about  that  meeting  of  bankers,  if  there  was  on^.  Did  you  near  of 
anv  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  There  was  none.  We  alwa3rs  hear  of  these  meetings. 
The  meetings  of  bankers  are  held  at  the  clearing  house,  ^d  wlien 
there  is  no  clearing-house  meeting  there  is  rarely  a  bankers'  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  some  meeting  of  which  there  was  some 
notice  in  the  newspapers  at  some  club  or  some  hotel.  It  se^pis  to  me 
I  saw  some  report  ot  it.  It  might  have  been  after  this  investigation 
began. 

Mr.  Bache.  The  only  newspaper  statement  I  saw  was  a  couple  of 
references  to  this  very  dinner  I  have  told  the  cQmmittee  about.  That 
was  referred  to.  We  were  caDed  bankers.  We  were  elevated  from 
our  real  station. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  probably  where  the  confusion  i^rose. 

Mr..  Bache.  I  do  not  think  there  was  apy  evidence  of  any  con- 
certed action  by  the  banks  during  that  period,  or  my  attention  would 
have  been  caDod  to  it.     I  watch  those  things  pretty  closely. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  stated  that  your  observation  in  November  and 
December  led  you  to  think  that  stocks  were  rather  high  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  market  was  dangerous  because  of  the  absence  of  a  short 
intcrcMi.  Did  your  firm  take  any  steps  to  get  your  particular  cus- 
tomers out  of  the  market  t 

Mr.  Bache.  While  as  a  rule  we  avoid  giving  our  customers  any 
advice-  they  can  lose  enough  on  their  own  judgment,  as  a  rule — ^but 
we  did  on  the  12th  of  December,  which  was  tne  dw  before  this  dinner, 
send  a  wire  on  our  wires,  which  is  contrary  to  our  general  custom.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  give  advice.  We  give  them  the  newspaper  gossip 
and  the  agency  gossip,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  judgment 
of  our  own. 

Money  conditions  along  with  the  forei^  and  Mexican  political  conditions  warrant 
caution,  and  strongly  suggest  you  do  not  mcreaae  your  line  ^ith  us,  find  would  suggest 
that  where  liquidation  is  possible  that  you  work  to  that  end. 

The  information  was  more  for  our  branch  offices. 

Mr.  Bennet.  In  view  of  subsequent  events,  that  was  good  advice. 

Mr.  Bache.  It  was  good  judgment.  We  write  private  letters  to 
our  branch  office  managers,  and  we  have  tried  to  get  those  letters, 
but  as  they  were  all  marked  "Confidential,"  we  have  not,  to  our  great 
regret,  been  able  to  find  them,  but  we  have  found  that  most  of  them 
were  destroyed.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  right  on  that  line 
giving  the  amoimt  of  our  loans  and  while  we  do  not  attempt  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  securities,  we  did  state  that  it 
was  dangerous. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then  your  firm  not  only  went  as  far  as  it  usually 
did,  but  went  further  and  got  your  people  out  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Pennet-  A|id  in  doing  that  I  suppose  you  were  accomplishing 
two  results — ^protecting  your  c^stomers  ana  relievipg  the  general 
situation? 

Mr.  Bache.  We  were  protecting  ourselves. 

Mr.  B|:nni:t-  1  hctd  not  intimated  that.  I  did  not  have  that  in 
mind.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fatten.  I  would  like  to  make  this  point  in  this  statement 
here,  which  seems  to  me  is  very  characteristic.  On  December  18 
you  were  long  98,000  shares  of  Steel  common,  and  on  the  26th  you 
were  Ions  82,00Q,  which  s^iowa  merely  a  liquidation  of  16,000  shares. 
On  the  snort  account  you  were  short  11,000  shares  on  the  18th  and 
you  were  short  12,000  shares  on  the  26th— very  little  change  in  the 
accounts;  which  I  think  is  rather  important  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Bache.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  our  accounts  which  would 
give  you  any  light  which  is  not  eDtirely  at  your  service. 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  1  understand,  you  complied  with  the  committee's 
rpquest  ? 

Mr.  Bache.  Yes.  We  have  fill  of  our  accounts  here.  There  are 
some  15,000  of  them,  so  it  was  some  work. 

The  Chaibmak.  That  is  t^Jl.     You  are  excused,  Mr.  Bfiche. 

TESTIXOVT  OF  KB.  ItOUIS  V.  ST¥ltLnrQ— Kesumed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  sworn,  as  I  remember? 

Mr.  St|:ri.ing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Sterling's  examination  was  commenced  at  the 
last  sitting  of  the  committee  in  New  York,  and  was  suspended  because 
of  the  engagements  of  the  committee  to  go  to  Wasnington,  and  I 
had  simply  asked  Mr.  Sterling  about  a  certain  rumor  that  passed 
through  his  office  that  had  relation  to  the  President's  calUng  together 
the  reporters  on  Christmas  Day,  as  you  remember,  some  sort  of  talk 
with  regard  to  peace.  Have  you  furnished  to  the  committee  all  the 
communications  that  you  sent  out  to  your  people  on  the  subject  of 
the  P«ace  note  that  day? 

Mr.  Steruxo.  Yes;  %ve  had  sent  nothing  out  on  the  peace  note. 
I  have  filed  everything  except  an  inquiry  which  we  made  of  Hibbs, 
which  Hibbs  mentioned  in  his  testimony,  asking  him  in  effect  if  he 
had  heard  what  we  had  heard,  and  he  stated  no.  I  have  not  got 
the  original  messages,  but  I  have  had  copies  made  from  our  telltale, 
and  Lf  you  would  like  to  have  them  I  will  give  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Stie^iilinq.  Well,  this  message  bears  the  signature  of  Ben. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Read  it  right  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Sterling.  This  message  was  sent  at  11.50  a.  m.  on  December 
20: 

W.  B.  Hibbs: 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  report  all  newspaper  men  have  been  notified  by  the 
White  House  to  attend  a  conference  on  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  a 
peace  propaganda.    Can  you  verify  please? 

Ben. 
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That  is  signed  Ben,  that  being  the  first  name  of  my  senior  partner' 
but  this  message  was  dictated  by  me.     Hibbs  replied  at  12.55: 

Ben  Brtan: 

The  President  receives  the  newspaper  men  each  Mondav.  but  I  can  not  confirm 
an^^thing  like  vou  state.  The  best  informed  ones  here  say  he  would  not  confirm  any- 
thing to-day  like  you  state,  and  would  not  announce  it  even  though  he  intended  doing 
that— that  is,  promulgate  a  peace  propaganda. 

W.  B.  H. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Sterling,  has  your  firm  any  means  in  Wash- 
ington of  giving  them  prompt  information  with  regard  to  occurrences 
there  likefy  to  affect  the  stock  market  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  No,  sir;  none  other  than  what  is  furnished  by  W. 
B.  Hibbs  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  a  private  wire  to  their  offices  t 

Mr.  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  made  any  examination  of  the  list  of 
customers  of  your  firm  to  see  whether  it  contains  the  names  of  people 
in  official  life  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  I  have,  and  it  does  not  contain  any  governmental 
officials. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  your  concern,  during  the  week  of  December  18, 
have  any  dealings  witn  Hutton  &  Co.  or  any  of  the  partners  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean,  in  the  sense  of  carrying  an  account  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  proportion  of  your  business  comes  over  leased 
wires? 

Mr.  Sterling.  I  judge  about  75  or  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  branch  houses  ? 

Mr  Sterling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  proportion  of  your  business  comes  through 
branch  houses  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Well,  I  should  say  of  the  whole  amount  30  per  cent 
of  our  whole  volume  comes  through  branch  offices,  and  the  remainder 
through  correspondents  on  our  leased  wires. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  75  per  cent  covers  your  branch  houses  as 
well  as  correspondents  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Leaving  about  25  per  cent  here  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  w«s  the  proportion  the  week  of  December  18th 
of  long  and  short  stocks  that  you  were  carrying  % 

Mr.  Sterling,  Well,  our  shorts  were  about  5  per  cent  of  our  longs. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  state  in  your  previous  testimony  what 
portion  of  the  country  your  wires  covered? 

Mr.  Sterling.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  please  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Yes.  We  cover  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  go  up  into  the  Northwest  and  down  into  the  Southwest,  as  well 
as  lip  north  to  Toronto. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  different  places  do  you  cover? 

Mr.  Sterling.  We  touch  about  67  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  think  95  per  cent  of  those  accounts  were 
on  the  long  side  ? 

Mr.  Steblino.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Representing  the  optimism  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Steblino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  your  loans  imusually  extended  just  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Steblino.  No  ;  our  loans  were  normal. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  that  been  true  in  October  and  November  as 
well  as  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Steeling.  No  ;  our  loans  in  November  were  much  lai^er  than 
they  were  during  the  period  from  December  18  to  23. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  much  were  they  extended  beyond  the  normal  ? 
Would  you  object  to  stating  ? 

Mr.  Steblino.  No;  I  thmk  they  were  about  twice  normal;  in 
other  words,  we  had  cut  our  loans  in  half. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  were  about  twice  normal -in  November  ? 

Mr.  Steeling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  did  you  succeed  in  cutting  them  down  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Steeling.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  regulated  our  business 
and  set  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  deoit  balances  that  we  would  carry 
for  the  various  correspondents;  in  the  second  place,  on  November  28, 
or  thereabouts,  we  sent  out  a  circular  to  our  oranch  ofiice  managers 
and  correspondents  increasing  largely  the  marginal  requirements, 
all  of  which  had  a  tendency  to  contract  our  loans. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  in  those  ways  you  reduced  them  about  half  ? 

Mr.  Steeling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  your  firm  any  advance  information  whatever 
with  regard  to  the  President's  note  ? 

Mr.  Steeling.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Other  than  what  you  have  disclosed,  a  speculation 
as  to  what  the  President  might  do  ? 

Mr.  Steeling.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  anyone  send  to  you  a  copy  of  this  flash  that 
Hutton  &  Co.  sent  out  over  their  wire  ? 

Mr.  Steeling.  No;  we  saw  nothing  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  that  more  stately  message  that  they  sent  out 
under  the  authorship  of  Mr.  Essary  ? 

Mr.  Steeling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  see  anything  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Steeling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  None  of  your  customers  sent  it  in  to  you  1 

Mr.  Steeling.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  shares  of  stock  were  you  carrying  on 
lon^  account  during  that  week  of  December  18?  Do  you  object  to 
stating  that  ? 

Mr.  Steeling.  Well,  if  I  have  any  choice  I  would  prefer  very  much 
not  to  make  it  pubUc.  although  I  will  give  it  to  you  if  you  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  lon^  a  tmie  has  elapsed,  and  that  being  so,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  ill  effects  if  you  made  such  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Steeling.  No;  but  we  are  a  little  bit  ticklish  about  disclosing 
any  part  of  our  business  that  seems  to  us  to  be  private,  but  please 
understand  that  I  will  state  it  if  you  wish  it. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  The  committee  4oes  not  wish  to  embarrass  you,  but 
the  other  brokers  who  have  testified  have  done  so  very  frankly 
about  it. 

Mr.  Sterling.  I  w^nt  to  testify  frankly,  but  at  the  same  tim0  I 
would  not  like  to  be  governed  by  what  the  other  brokers  have  done. 
But  if  you  insist  I  ^U  give  you  the  figures. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  What  is  tne  question,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  extent  to  which  they  were  carrying  long  stocks 
in  December. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  you  said  about  yomr  preference  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  My  preference  would  be,  if  you  desire  the  data,  to 
submit  it  to  you  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Sterling.  I  want  to  be  as  frank  as  I  ci^n,  but  after  discussing 
the  matter  with  my  partners  we  arrived  at  th^  conclusioi^  that  if  you 
could  get  what 'points  you  wanted  without  having  the  specific  figures 
we  would  be  obliged.  I  have  already  told  you  that  the  figures  were 
down  to  normal,  and  that  we  considered  we  were  carrying  a  normal 
tine  of  stocks. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  desire  to  write  on  paper 
the  number  of  shares  you  '^ere  carrying  long  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Yes.  The  Ust  that  I  am  submitting  is  a  list  of  the 
clearing-house  stocks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all  the  committee  desires.  Have  you 
loaned  much  of  your  stock  for  short  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Do  you  mean  whether  we  lend  many  stocks  to 
those  who  want  to  borrow  and  who  may  have  bee^i  short  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sterling.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have.  However,  I  can  fur- 
nish jon  the  exact  figures.  But  our  poUcy  is,  when  the  market  is 
dectini^,  not  to  lend  stocks  freely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  large  operations  did  any  of  your  customers  con- 
duct during  that  week  of  December  18? 

Mr.  Sterling.  You  mean  the  total  amoimt  of  the  deaUngs  1 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  I  mean,  take  some  of  your  larger  customers  and 
give  the  amount. 

Mr.  Sterling.  I  do  not  think  we  handled  anv  orders  that  amounted 
to  over  2,000  shares,  or  2.500  shares  specifically. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  tnere  were  no  big  operators  operating  through 
your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  any  of  the  members  of  your  firm,  the  firm 
itself,  speculating? 

Mr.  Sterling.  No  ;  not  then  or  previous  to  that  time,  as  we  have  an 
arrangement  to  the  effect  that  none  of  us  wUl  speculate. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  a  representative  at  this  meeting  of 
bankers,  as  thev  have  been  called,  though  I  suppose  they  should 
be  called  stock  brokers  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Yes;  our  junior  partner,  Mr.  Taylor,  attended  that 
meeting. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  your  course  in  regard  to  your  cxistomers  changed 
at  all  by  what  occurred  there  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  No  ;  it  Jiad  no  influence  whatever  on  us. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  As  I  gather  from  your  testimony,  Mr.  Sterling, 
you  were  of  the  opinion,  during  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
Der,  that  there  was  too  large  a  long  interest  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Well,  our  impression  was  that  the  security  prices^ 
as  a  whole  had  already  experienced  their  high  levels  and  that  con- 
sequently there  would  oe  a  reaction ;  we  did  not  attempt  to  sajr  when 
the  reaction  would  come  but  we  thought  it  would  come  inevitably. 
Then  we  rather  feared  that  overnight  we  mi^ht  have  to  grapple  with 
some  submarine  difficulty,  or  something  of  that  sort,,  and  our  advices 
were  along  a  cautionary  line. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  thought  that  your  best  advice  was,  with  almost 
a  total  absence  of  short  interest  in  the  market,  and  if  you  did  have 
to  grapple  with  a  submarine  question,  to  use  your  own  expression, 
that  ii  there  was  a  decline  in  stocks  it  would  not  only  be  rapid  but 
dangerously  large — is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  We  did  not  calculate  on  the  extent  of  the  short 
interest,  because  even  with  a  large  short  interest,  while  it  wiU  act  as 
a  sustaining  influence,  and  while  banking  support  might  act  just  as 
much  as  a  sustaining  influence,  there  were  a  dozen  and  one  factors 
which  caused  us  to  beheve  that  the  market  had  reached  the  point 
or  was  nearing  the  point  from  which  it  would  probably  recede. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  the  somewhat  drastic  measures  which  you 
adopted,  and  about  which  you  have  testified,  were,  in  your  judgment, 
necessary  for  the  proper  protection  of  your  own  customers  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  For  the  protection  of  our  customers  and  ourselves. 
We  deemed  that  we  shoula  regulate  our  business  and  we  did  regulate 
it,  so  that  our  house  was  in  very  excellent  shape  when  the  decUne  did 
come. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Those  of  your  customers  who  took  your  advice  were 
better  off  than  those  who  did  not  1 

Mr.  Sterling.  It  so  developed ;  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  can  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Whipple  asked 
you  if  the  members  of  your  firm  were  operating  in  the  market  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  They  were  not  and  not  before  that  time,  as  I 
stated.  We  have  in  our  partnership  papers  an  agreement  that  none 
of  us  shall  speculate. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Either  as  individuals  or  as  a  firm? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Yes,  ^ir;  or  an  interest  in  any  joint  accounts,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  The  members  of  my  firm  were  not  interested, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  stock  market  during  that  period. 

lifr.  Bennet.  Considering  you  an  expert,  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  that  is  somewhat  outside  of 
our  direct  inquiry.  1  ou  have  more  or  less  direct  knowledge  of  your 
clients  as  they  appear  upon  your  books,  I  assume  1 

Mr.  Sterling,   i  es. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  being  a  younger  man,  you  very  possibly  have 
a  larger  knowledge  of  details  tnan  some  of  the  senior  partners  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Supposing  a  situation  like  this  arose:  That  Mr. 
Campbell  and  myself— this  being  a  very  violent  assumption--were 
large  operators  in  the  market  and  that  we  were  operating  through 
Mr.  Campbell  and  you  knew  Mr.  Campbell.     Now,  there  is  no  way, 
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unless  Mr.  Campbell  chose  to  disclose  it,  that  the  fact  of  my  operat- 
ing jointly  with  Mr.  Campbell  could  become  known,  is  there? 

Air.  Sterling.  No. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  our  committee  can  practically  never  find  that 
•  out  imless  the  individual  operators  or  dealers  tola  us. 

Mr.  Sterling.  That  is  auite  true. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Even  if  tne  1,100  members  of  the  stock  exchange 
treated  us  with  the  most  absolute  confidence. 

Mr.  Sterling.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  teU  or  that 
you  could  possibly  learn,  if  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
two  of  you  were  interested  in  the  account.  The  proposition  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  the  account  is  in  your  name  and  not  Mr.  Camp- 
belFs  name;  that  I  know  you  but  do  not  know  Mr.  Campbell, 
although  he  has  a  private  imderstanding  with  you  to  the  eflFect  that 
you  have  a  joint  account.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  .  Yes.  And  there  would  be  no  particular  reason  why 
you  should  care  about  Mr.  Cambpell  if  I  were  a  responsible  man 
financially. 

Mr.  Sterling.  No.  If  vou  were  responsible  and  conformed  to 
our  requirements,  we  would  not  necessarilv  be  concerned. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  that  the  same  sort  of  rule  which  governs  what  are 
known  as  numbered  accounts  in  your  house,  although  I  do  not  say 
you  have  any  numbered  accounts  in  your  house. 

Mr.  Sterling.  There  is  generally  a  record  or  notation  showing 
whose  accoimt  the  numbered  account  is. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  so  long  as  the  person  is  responsible,  financially 
responsible,  you  do  not  care  about  anybody  else  being  interested  in 
the  accoimt  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  No ;  and  if  he  bears  a  good  reputation.  We  make  as 
diligent  an  inquiry  as  we  can,  but  there  are  certain  things,  as  you 
have  outlined,  that  neither  we  nor  you  could  perhaps  learn  or 
unearth. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  in  this  whole  inquiry,  if  we  had  all  the  names 
and  all  the  brokerage  houses,  and  if  any  men  in  pubUc  life  were  deal- 
ing through  a  friend,  that  fact  could  not  be  disclosed  in  this  way — 
that  is,  through  your  books  or  any  evidence  that  we  could  secure 
through  them  ( 

Mr.  Sterling.  No;  I  do  not  think  so, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  ABTHUB  LIPPEB. 

(The  witness  was  awoni  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  full  name  'i 

Mr.  Lipper.  Arthur  Lipper. 

Mr.  Whipple  .  What  is  your  residence  t 

Mr.  Lipper.  2  West  Seventy-fourth  Street. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  occupation '( 

Mr.  Lipper.  Broker. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  firm^ 

Mr.  Lipper.  Arthur  Lipper  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whore  is  its  office '( 

Mr.  Lipper.  Its  main  office  is  at  New  Street  and  Exchange  Place. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  stock-exchange  house? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Owning  how  many  seats? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Three. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  has  not  been  stated  here  why  it  is  that  houses 
like  your  house  own  three  seats-  why  one  seat  would  not  suffice  for 
buying  all  they  need  or  selling  all  they  need  on  the  exchange. 

ifr.  LdPPER.  The  need  of  three  seats  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lipper.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  volume  of  business  is  such 
that  it  woidd  be  an  absolute  impossibility  for  you,  even  if  you  had 
10  brokers,  to  handle  aU  of  your  business;  therefore,  the  more  seats 
you  have  the  greater  the  volume  of  business  you  can  carry  on,  be- 
cause a  broker  can  only  be  at  one  place  at  one  time  properly  executing 
orders. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Still  you  say  you  have  to  employ  other  brokers  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Yes;  specialists  and  $2  brokers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  do  you  save  anything  by  buying  another  seat 
and  thus  avoiding  the  employment  of  $2  brokers  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  is  it  a  fashion  for  the  big  houses  to  have  several 
seats? 

Mr.  Lipper.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  really  profitable  for  them 
to  have  several  seats  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  not  merely  because  they  like  to  have  them  at 
their  disposal  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  general  character  of  your  business? 
Are  you  a  leased-wire  house  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Well,  we  do  a  small  amount  of  that — a  very  small 
amount. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  your  wires  run  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  To  correspondents  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lipper.  To  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  branch  houses  i 

Mr.  Lipper.  We  have. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Two  in  New  York,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
summer  time  one  at  Atlantic  City,  west  end,  and  Saratojga,  making  six. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  are  your  correspondents  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Chandler  Bros,  in  Pniladelphia,  and  Mittendorf, 
Williams  &  Co.  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  they  a  stock  exchange  house  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Chandler  Bros,  are,  but  Mittendorf,  Williams  &  Co. 
are  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  they  a  corporation,  as  someone  has  testified  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  with  your  customers 
to  state  whether  the  names  of  any  people  in  public  life  appear  thereon 
or  any  who  are  in  the  Government  service  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Yes;  I  am  sufficiently  acauainted  with  them. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  do  you  say  as  to  tne  fact  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  None  that  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Has  your  concern  any  method  of  securing  prompt 
information  as  to  the  happening  of  events  in  Washington  lilcely  to 
affect  the  stock  market  t 

Mr.  LiPPEK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  hav6  the  ticker  service,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Only  the  ordinary  news  bureau  ticker  service. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  your  concern  have  any  dealings  with  Huttoii  & 
Co.  on  the  week  of  December  18  last? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Only  ordinary  dealings  on  the  stock  exchange. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  carry  any  accounts  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  either  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  the  floor  member  of  your  house  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Well,  1  am  one  of  the  members,  but  I  am  not  as  active 
as  my  other  two  partners. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  you 
observed  anything  indicating  the  operation  of  a  pool  either  on  the 
short  or  long  side  of  the  man^et  dunng  the  week  of  December  18? 

Mr.  Lipper.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  notice  anything  that  would  lead 
me  to  believe  that  there  was  a  pool. 

Mr.  Whipple.  When  was  the  President's  peace  note,  so-called, 
first  called  to  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Not  until  it  came  over  the  news  bureau — over  the 
wire. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  notice  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  It  was  brought  to  me,  to  my  office,  by  one  of  my  men. 

Mr.  W^iiiPPLE.  Did  you  take  any  action  then  in  behalf  of  your 
customers  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  I  sent  it  out  on  wires  and  left  it  to  their  own  judg- 
ment.    I  may  have  called  up  a  few  people. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  copy  of  wnat  you  sent  out  on  the  wire  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  No.  Just  a  copy  of  whatever  appeared  on  the  news- 
service ticker. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  the  ticker  service? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  it  bring  any  great  amotmt  of  selling? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Well,  we  sola  qmte  an  amotmt  of  stocks.  You  have 
that  data  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  do  any  short  selUng? 

Mr.  Lipper.  No,  sir.  I  am  sorry  to'say  that  our  short  selling  was 
very  small. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  did  not  take  any  advantage  of  it  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  proportion  of  lottg  and  short  stocks  in 
that  week  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  About  1  per  cent  short. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  you  were  pretty  much  all  up  ?  I  mean,  it  would 
seem  that  your  customers  were  all  up.  Would  you  object  to  stating 
how  many  shares  of  long  stock  you  were  carrying  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  It  was  in  excess  of  300,000  shares.  It  was  made  up 
for  me  while  I  was  out  of  the  city,  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  any  of  the  members  of  your  firm  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whippi^.  Nothing  further. 

The  Chai&man.  Anytmng  else  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Lipper,  do  you  recall  the  volume  of  business 
from  your  Baltimore  connection  dinging  the  month  of  December  ? 

Mr.  LippER.  Well,  I  could  not  say.  The  Baltimore  business  is  not 
very  large.     It  is  very  spasmodic. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Will  the  statement  that  you  have  filed  for  the  use  of 
the  committee  disclose  just  what  was  done  through  the  Baltimore 
office  ? 

Mr.  LfipPER.  It  will  be  in  there.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  marked 
with  symbols.  I  would  have  to  go  through  it.  You  could  not  judge 
from  tne  reports  that  came  there  what  came  from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  will  not  show  that  ? 

Mr.  LiPPER.  No,  sir,  but  I  can  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Will  you  furnish  that  for  the  use  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  LiPPER.  You  want  it  for  December  18? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Say  from  December  10  to  December  22,  inclusive. 

Mr.  LiPPER.  I  will  send  that  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Campbell.  So  that  we  can  have  it  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  LiPPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  the  names  of  your  customers  in  Baltimore  are 
included  in  the  list,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  LiPPER.  We  have  only  one  customer  in  Baltimore.  That  is 
Mittendorf  &  Williams. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Will  the  names  pf  the  men  that  they  do  business 
with  appear  in  that  list  ? 

Mr.  LiPPER.  We  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  what  way  could  we  get  those  names — through 
Mittendorf,  Williams  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  LiPPER.  .Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  are  an  ordinary  brokerage  concern  ? 

Mr.  LiPPER.  They  are  an  incorporated  company. 

Mr.  Campbell,   i  hey  are  an  incorporated  company  ? 

Mr.  LiPPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  are  not  on  the  stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  LiPPER.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  business  that  they  do  on  the  exchange  is  done 
through  you  ? 

Mr.  LiPPER.  Well,  part  of  it.  They  have  other  correspondents,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  furnish  the  business  that 
came  through  their  office  from  the  10th  to  the  22d  of  December, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  LiPPER.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all* 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  would  hke  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Lipper.  Mr, 
Lipper,  is  there  any  way  that  the  committee  can  determine  ap- 
proximately what  the  losses  were  in  the  stock  market  on  the  19th,  20th, 
and  21st  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  What  the  losses  were  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes.    There  was  a  general  dechne,  was  there  not  ? 
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F  Mr.  LiPPER.  Yes,  sir.  It  could  be  ascertained,  but  it  would  be  a 
very  laborious  job.  You  mean  what  the  shrinkage  represented  in 
those  days  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  That,  I  think,  would  be  more  accurate  than  my 
question. 

Mr.  Lipper.  It  could  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Assuming  that  the  committee  went  to  that  trouble 
to  ascertain  that  exact  Sirinkage,  and  to  do  that,  I  presimie,  they 
would  have  to  take  each  listed  stock  and  take  the  entire  transaction 
of  the  stock  and  the  net  losses  on  the  entire  transaction  in  each  stock, 
and  when  they  had  secured  that  figure,  that  figure  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  loss  but  it  would  be  a  shrinkage,  or  partly  a  loss  and  partly 
a  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Lipper.  That  would  not  convey  anything  to  you. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  whetneir  it  would  or  not. 
Suppose  for  instance,  making  another  violent  assumption,  I  had  a 
thousand  shares  of  Steel  that  I  bought  at  64  and  it  had  gone  up,  as 
Steel  did  go,  to  126,  and  it  went  down,  as  it  did  go,  to  100  plus,  but 
nevertheless  I  had  held  on  to  my  Steel.  That  would  be  a  snrinkage 
but  not  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Well,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  loss  until  it  is  taken. 
The  fact  that  you  had  held  on  to  it  would  make  a  difference.     The 

Srice  at  which  you  bought  it  and  the  price  at  which  you  sold  it  would 
etermine  whether  there  was  a  loss. 

Mr.  Bennet.  There  were  sold  on  those  days  $6,293,000  of  stock 
•and  the  man  who  sold  as  the  market  was  down  presumably  took  a 
loss,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Not  in  any  particular  instance.  Some  people  may 
have  been  long  of  the  stock  at  a  considerably  lower  figure  and  sold 
it  after  it  went  down  and  still  had  a  profit. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  was  possible  for  them  to  make  a  profit  if  they  sold 
it  at  a  lower  price  than  it  was  a  day  or  two  before  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Yes;  if  they  were  long  of  it  at  a  sufficiently  low  price. 

Mr.  Bennet.  With  this  element;  that  is,  the  shrinkage  in  the 
whole  list,  the  impossibiUty  of  ascertaining  without  investigating 
each  individual  account,  whether  a  man  took  a  loss  or  only  less  profit, 
would  it  be  possible,  within  the  realm  of  reasonable  labor,  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  the  loss  was  to  the  pubUc  in  those  three  days  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Not  unless  you  examined  every  brokerage  house  and 
every  account  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bennet.  From  the  beginning  of  the  account  until  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  would  have  to  go  through  every  brokerage 

house? 

Mr.  Lipper.  You  would  have  to  go  all  through  the  country  to 
arrive  at  that.  You  could  not  get  it  tnrough  the  New  York  accounts, 
because  these  leased  wires  did  a  great  deal  of  business  for  one  house, 
for  instance,  that  may  represent  500  other  units,  and  therefore,  you 
would  have  to  go  all  tlu*ough  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  profits 
during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  You  would  have  to  take  the  same  course. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Of  course,  if  a  man  was  short  on  any  one  of  those 
three  days  we  might  get  a  rough  idea  of  what  he  made  ? 
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Mr.  LiPPER.  Yes,  if  you  could  get  all  the  accounts  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bennbt.  You  would  have  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  LipPER.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  seems  to  have  been  developed  in  this  inquiry  that 
the  buying  and  selling  in  Wall  Street  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  people 
who  live  efeewhere  than  the  city  of  New  York.  Is  that  your  experience 
also? 

Mr.  Lipper.  I .  can  not  answer  that,  because  our  business  is  more 
local  than  it  is  out  of  town  business. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  have  no  idea  as  to  the  relative  proportion  ? 

Mr.  LiPPBR.  I  heard  a  statement  to-day  from  other  orokers  who 
could  answer  it  better  than  I  could. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  name  of  the  firm  of  Mittendorf,  Williams  &  Co. 
has  been  brough  in  here  and  the  fact  that  you  are  their  New  York  cor- 
reerpondent.  Did  you  also  do  any  business  for  the  firm  of  John  L. 
WitUams  &  Co.,  of  Richmond  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Either  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Do  you  remember  anything  independently  of  your 
books  as  to  what  was  the  account  of  Mittendon,  Williams  &  Co. 
along  about  the  first  or  second  week 

Mr.  Lipper  (interposing).  No;  but  the  account  is  not  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  do  not  remember  whether  they  were  buying  or 
selling  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Well,  I  could  not  say  oflRiand. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Anyhow  we  will  get  that  from  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  Yes,  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  will  make  the  same  inquiry  of  you  as  I  made  of  the 
other  witnesses.  In  connection  with  Anglo-French  bonds,  at  about 
the  time  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  passed  somewhat  disparagingly 
upon  their  use  by  the  banks,  did  the  firm  of  Mittendorf,  Williams  & 
Co.  offer  to  sell  you  any  quantity  of  those  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  I  can  not  recollect  any.  I  may  have  dealt  in  them 
but  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  recollect.  I  may  have  dealt  in  them, 
but  I  can  look  that  up  for  you. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Will  that  appear  in  the  statement  you  are  going  to 
make  up  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  No;  that  would  not  appear. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Will  you  make  that  up  and  put  it  in  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Lipper.  What  day  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Now  you  have  got  me.  I  do  not  know  which  day 
Your  books  will  give  it,  I  think.  Say  a  week  before  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  issued  that  statement  asking  the  banks  not  to  handle 
any  more  of  the  Angle-French  bonds.  I  mean  any  dealings,  if  any. 
I  am  not  assuming  by  my  question  that  there  were  any  such  dealings. 
I  want  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  Lipper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.     You  are  excused. 

Mr.  Lipper.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  go  into  executive 
session,  and  we  will  suspend  the  hearings  for  this  afternoon. 

Thereupon,  at  5.20  o  clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  execu- 
tive session. 
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House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Rules, 
Nm  York,  N,  Y.,  February  IB,  1917. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Henry  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Who  is  the  first 
witness? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Bucknam. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  CIIFFOBD  BTTCEVAM. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Bucknam,  will  you  state  your  full  name,  resi- 
dence, and  occupation? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  ClifTord  Bucknam,  430  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
I  am  an  employee  of  Raymond,  Pynchon  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  position  with  Raymond,  Pynchon  & 
Co.? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  It  might  be  termed  manager,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  whom  does  that  firm  consist  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam:  The  partners,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bucknam.  Mr.  Raymond,  Mr.  Pynchon>  Mr.  Graff,  the  London 
partner,  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Waller,  and  Mr.  Sturtevant,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  stock  exchange  house? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  We  are  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  have  more  than  one  seat  on  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  Only  one,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Who  is  your  floor  man  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  Mr.  Raymond. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  I  take  it  he  is  engaged  there  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  He  is  not  engaged  there  this  morning;  he  is  in  the 
office.  The  partners  are  away,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Raymond, 
and  he  has  to  be  there  to  sign. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Pynchon,  I  think  you  told  me  last  night,  is  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  the  character  of  the  business  conducted  by 
your  house  ?    I  mean,  are  you  a  leased  wire  house  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  are  your  connections  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BuGKNAM.  We  have  an  office  in  London,  Liverpool,  Paris, 
our  own  office  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  correspondents  connecting 
with  those  various  branches,  and  with  our  New  York  wires,  and  cor- 
respondents in  Philadelphia. 
-    Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  have  wires  throughout  the  South  and  West? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  We  have  nothing  south  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  nothing  west  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  BucEiNAM.  Nothing  west  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Whipple  .  How  many  branch  houses  or  correspondents  do  you 
have? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  I  should  think,  approximately,  12  or  15;  that  is, 
looped  to  our  Chicago  office  and  other  offices. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wnat  part  of  your  business  comes  into  your  main 
office  from  branch  houses  and  correspondents  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  should  think,  approximately,  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Sixty  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  40  per  cent  of  it  is  local  business  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  It  varies  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  say,  and  40  per  cent  of  it  is  local  business  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  We  have  an  uptown  branch,  and  including  both  of 
those,  I  should  think  about  that,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  names  of  your 
customers,  those  appearing  on  your  Dooks,  to  state  whether  the  name 
of  any  man  or  woman  in  official  life  at  Washington  appears  thereon  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  am  familiar  enough,  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  is  your  answer  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  No;  there  is  none. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  your  firm  have  anv  dealings  with  Hutton  & 
Co.  or  any  of  the  partners  of  that  concern  during  the  week  of  December 
18  last? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  None  at  all  except,  of  course,  what  transactions  we 
made  with  them  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange,  as  we  did  with  any 
other  brokers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  none  in  which  you  carried  any  accounts  for 
them  or  made  any  purchases  or  sales  for  that  concern  or  any  of  its 
members  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  your  firm  have  anj  means  of  ascertaining  in 
Washington  events  that  are  there  transpu'ing  or  likely  to  transpire, 
which  will  affect  or  are  hkely  to  affect  the  stock  market? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  correspondents  there? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  None. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  in  your  employ  any  person  who  sends  you 
information  or  any  one  on  whom  you  rely  to  send  you  information 
from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  None. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  the  ticker  service  in  your  office? 

Mr.  BrcKNAM.  You  mean  the  news  ticker  service? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  WinpPLE.  And  you  rely  upon  that  information  as  to  the  hap- 
pening of  events  that  are  Hkely  to  affect  the  market  ? 
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Mr.  BuoKNAM.  Only  partially. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  other  sources  of  information  have  you  or  did 
you  have  last  December  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  General  rumor;  information  that  clients  may  bring 
in;  information  that  we  may  get  from  London,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  commitee's  attention  was  called  at  Washington 
to  a  communication  sent  by  Mr.  Pynchon  to  your  various  correspond- 
ents  and  branch  houses.  It  is  found  to  be  dated  December  20;  1916, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

AU. 

That  means  addressed  to  all  of  your  correspondents  ? 
Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 
Mr.  Whipple  (reading) : 

Confidential  but  important.  We  should  not  be  surprifled  to  see  developments 
later  in  the  day  regarding  peace  which  may  sentimentally  affect  the  market  unfavor- 
abhr.  We  suggest  no  purcnaaes,  or,  rather,  do  nothing  or  sell.  We  can  not  be  more 
demiite. 

G.  M.  P. 

Do  you  know  who  caused  that  wire  message  to  be  sent  out  over 
your  lines? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Mr.  Pynchon.    They  are  his  initials. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  he  is  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  tried  to  communicate  with  him  to  ascer- 
tain the  sources  of  his  information  or  the  sources  of  the  information 
on  the  basis  of  which  you  sent  out  that  dispatch  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes.    At  your  request' I  nave  done  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  communicated  with  him  over  your  private 
wire? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  say  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  ask  Mr.  Pynchon  to  return,  but  the  testimony  may 
develop  such  necessity.  It  seemed  that  the  manager  could  probably 
tell  the  sources.     What  time  of  day  was  that  sent  1 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  May  I  say  this,  Mr.  Whipple?  That  we  did  not 
receive  the  request  for  Mr.  Pynchon's  appearance  until  11.30  yester- 
day  morning,  Ind  he  will  be  glad  to  come  We  if  you  find  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  understand  I  did  not  impute  any  negligence  on 
your  part  in  not  having  here  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Quite  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  saw  no  need  what- 
ever for  your  sending  for  him,  because  I  understand  he  is  there  on  a 
somewhat  important  business  matter.  If  his  evidence  is  needed 
later,  it  can  be  taken.  At  what  time  was  this  telegram  sent  out  to 
your  correspondents,  which  I  have  just  read  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  find  on  investigation,  Mr.  Whipple,  that  we  do  not 
always  put  the  time  stamp  on  gossip  messages.  Of  course,  all  orders 
have  the  time  stamp.  As  far  as  I  can  judge — and  this  is  only  from  my 
own  investigation — it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  2 
o^clock? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  not  fix  that  more  definitely  in  some  way? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  may  be  able  to  do  so  later;  I  am  endeavoring  to  do 
that. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Some  branch  house  or  conespondent  ought  to  be 
able  to  fix  the  time  pretty  definitely  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  tbinK  that  is  veiy  likely,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
at  it  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Whippi.e.  But  you  think  it  was  in  the  neig^boihood  of  2 
o'clock  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  That  is  only  my  opinion  1 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  before  sending  that  out,  did  you  receive  some 
dispatches  from  some  one  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  You  mean  myself  personaQy  t 

Mr.  Whipple.  No;  Raymond,  Pynchon  &  Co. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  find  that  we  received  this  message,  which  you 
asked  me  to  check  up,  from  Clement.  I  just  received  that  this 
morning^  you  requested  it  last  evening. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  were  not  able  laist  night  to  find  that  you  had 
received  any  message  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Well,  I  had  not  had  a  chance  to  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  the  paper  handed  to  me  is  a  tel^ram  from 
A.  M.  Clement,  of  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.    Is  that  right! 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  thay  have  a  wire  to  your  house? 

Mr.  BucKNAH.  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  is  a  private 
wire  or  on  the  loop. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  is  an  answer  to  some  inquiry  which  you  made  t 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  At  my  request  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Ri^ht. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  it  reads  in  this  way: 

Yefl.    I  Bent  a  meesage  addressed  to  G.  M.  P.  at  11.66  a.  m.,  similar  to  one  I  sent  to 
E.  F.  Huttoo,  re  leak. 

A.  M.  Clsmbkt. 

That  you  received  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  original  message  said  anything  about  a  leak,  but  I 
asked  him  this  morning — ^in  my  inquiry  1  asked  him  if  he  had  sent 
out  any  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  I  do  not  imderstand  that  to  mean  that  you 
used  that  term  or  called  it  a  leak  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  what  he  says  is  that  he  sent  a  message  to  your 
house  as  to  his  private  and  confidential  information  from  Washington 
similar  to  that  which  he  sent  to  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  on  that  same 
morning  ? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  Yes.    Would  you  hke  to  keep  this? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Not  necessarily,  because  it  is  only  a  copy,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  I  will  try  to  find  the  original. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  tne  committee  would  be  glad  if  you  could 
find  the  original. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  will  do  my  best,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  will  revert  a  moment  to  the  first  telegram  that 
{hey  sent  to  Hutton;  that  is,  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.,  in  order  to 
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refresh  our  recollection.  On  December  20.  No.  1^  time  11.41  a.  m. 
That  is  the  first  teleeram  that  Clement;  Curtis  &  Co.  sent  Hutton, 
sent  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  to  Barrett^  E.  F.  H.,  and  G.  A.  E.,  jr., 
as  follows : 

Ganfidential.  Wadiinffton  advices  to  us  indicate  that  another  peace  statement 
likely  to  be  issued  late  this  p.  m. 

F.  C.  Aldbigh. 

Then  one  was  sent  at  11.47  to  Barrett: 

Confidential.  I  hear  that  State  Department  will  issue  statement  to-day  regarding 
economic  conditions  European  war  as  affecting  neutrals.  Intended  to  promote  peace 
prospects.    What  you  think  of  this,  and  how  are  you  on  stocks? 

Glbmbnt. 

Mr.  Garsktt.  That  was  sent  by  Clement  ? 

Mr.  Whipflb.  Yes;  by  Clement  to  Button.  Now  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Clement  informs  you  that  he  sent  practically  the  same 
messa^  to  you  at  about  11.55) 

Mr.  JBuoknam.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  the  same  miessage,  and  I 
will  have  to  try  to  find  the  original. 

Mr.  Whippi^.  His  telegram  seems  to  indicate  that. 

The  GHAmMAN.  Just  read  his  telegram  again. 

Mr.  BcGKNAM  (reading): 

Yes*  I  sent  a  message  addressed  to  G.  M.  P.  at  11.65  a.  m.  similar  to  one  1  sent 
£.  F.  Button,  re  leak. 

A.  M.  OUSMBNT. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  see,  he  sent  it  to  Button  &  Co.  at  11.41  and  he 
sent  a  similar  one  to  Raymond,  Pynchon  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hakbison.  Price  sent  it  at  11.52,  which  would  be  10.52 
C^ucago  time.  * 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  "G.  M.  P."? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  George  M.  Pynchon. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  you  might  be  able  to  give  the  origi- 
nal telegram  that  was  sent  to  jon'i 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  think  we  might,  Mr.  Henry.  Of  course,  these  are 
pretty  active  times.  Sometimes  they  get  in  the  business  of  the  day 
and  sometimes  they  do  not;  all  orders  and  confirms  get  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  and  sometimes  messages. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  have  a  telltale.  Will  you  not 
ask  them  to  give  the  committee  a  telltale  of  all  messages  they  sent 
to  your  house  on  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  BrcKNAM.  On  December  201 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  And  also  all  the  messages  that  they  sent  to 
any  other  houses  on  the  same  subject  on  December  20  ? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  And  all  messages  sent  to  other  houses  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  the  same  subject;  ves. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  can  have  that  telephoned,  if  you  would  Uke  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it. 

Mr.'BucKNAM.  I  can  have  that  telephoned  and  put  on  the  wire 
now,  ifyou  like. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  There  was  another  question  that  you  wanted  before, 
and  we  can  wire  on  that.  Our  New  York  telltale  had  been  out  oi 
order  for  about  a  week,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.'s  telltale  seems  to  be  in 
order  and  has  given  us  a  lot  of  information. 
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Mr.  Chipbbfield.  That  is  really  the  only  telltale  that  has  been 
working. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  What  did  you  say.  please  ? 

Mr.  Chepebfield.  That  is  really  tne  only  telltale  in  all  Wall  Street 
that  appears  to  have  been  workii^e,  and  that  is  a  very  just  statement, 
in  yiew  of  the  statements  that  nave  been  coming  m  about  those 
instruments. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Just  what  do  you  mean  bv  that  ? 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Oh,  I  will  tell  vou  plainly  what  I  mean.  I  think, 
if  you  ask  mv  opinion,  that  the  telltales  have  been  said  to  be  out  oi 
order  when  tney  were  not,  just  as  people  have  been  said  to  be  sick 
when  they  were  not,  and  for  one,  I  am  getting  very  weary  of  it. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  wdl  for  you  to  investi- 
gate that  before  you  make  an  implication  of  that  kind  t  As  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  I  would  Uke  to  have  you  make  it. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  As  far  as  making  an  investigation  is  concerned, 
when  a  number  of  thin^  have  happened  time  after  time  that  show  a 
characteristic  course  ofaction,  I,  tor  one,  am  convinced. 

Mr.  Whiffle.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  will  observe  that 
the  Clement  telegrams  were  both  sent  by  Aldrich.  That  is,  the  tele- 
grams to  Hutton  were  sent  from  Chicago  by  Aldrich.  This  one  was 
sent,  signed  Clement,  practically  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Uabbbtt.  You  are  mistaken,  are  you  not?  The  second  mes- 
sage was  signed  by  Clement. 

Mr.  Whiffle.  les;  that  is  right.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  first 
one  was  by  Clement. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  He  said  he  sent  a  message  at  11. 55  of  the  same  tenor 
of  that  which  was  sent  at 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  That  is,  Clement. 

Mr.  Whiffle.  That  seems  to  trace  back  to  the  same  source — ^that 
is.  Mr.  Price — this  telegram  which  we  found  in  Washington  and  as  to 
wnich  no  explanation  could  there  be  ^ven. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  And  \mtil  defimte  information  is  obtained  by 
telegrams  it  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  rumor  and  information 
that  customers  brought  in,  as  1  understand  it. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  Just  a  minute.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  ask  Mr. 
Clement  upon  what  he  based  that  telegram,  although  I  think  it  was 
based  on  the  Price  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Whiffle.  Will  you  make  that  request  and  ask  Mr.  Qement  1 

The  Chaibman.  Upon  what  he  based  that  telegram  to  ^ou,  upon 
what  message  or  information  ?  The  presumption  is  that  it  was  on 
Mr.  Price's  telegram  which  was  dated  11.42. 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  May  I  suggest^  Mr.  Whipple,  that  ;^ou  write  the 
wire  you  would  like  to  send  and  it  can  be  put  on  our  wires  ? 

Mr.  Whiffle.  You  have  got  the  other  one  t 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  I  am  asking  now  for  the  original  and  also 

Mr.  Whiffle  (interposmg).  Oh,  yes.  You  ¥nite  it  out,  Mr. 
Proctor,  as  to  whether  his  telegrams  to  Mr.  Raymond  Pynchon  were 
based  on  any  other  information  than  that  received  from  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Bucknam,  have  you  any  other  copies  of  messages  received 
from  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  or  any  one  else  during  that  day  of  De- 
cember 20  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  note) 

Mr.  BuGKNAM.  I  have  not  found  any  yet,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whiffle.  You  are  still  making  a  sekrch  1 
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Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  am  asking  Clement  over  the  wire  now- 


Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  You  are  asking  them  to  send  you 
whatever  their  telltale  shows  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes.    Will  you  sign  this  telegram,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  PROcrroR.  I  will  sign  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Bucknam,  are  you  able  to  state  in  a  general 
way  the  course  of  your  bank  loans  in  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, first  as  to  whether  they  were  increasing  or  not  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Increasing  from  what  date,  from  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Say  from  the  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  BucKNAif.  Yes;  I  think  there  was  a  slight  increase. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Slight  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam:.  Yes.    Through  November  and  December  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  they  abnormally  high  in  October  or  abnor- 
mally high  during  all  this  period  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  should  not  say  so.  I  would  have  to  take  a  little 
time  to  investigate  that.  We  took  on  some  new  business  during 
that  time  which  wotild 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  Make  it  difficult  to  compare? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way  the  proportion  of 
shares  that  you  were  carrying  on  the  long  side  of  the  market  as 
conipared  with  the  short  ? 
fe  Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  have  it  here  for  you,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Bucknam  has  had  prepared  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a'statement  which  he  says  he  does  not  object  at  all*  to  having  read, 
but  he  is  unable  to  state  whether  the  loans  as  there  represented 
during  the  week  of  December  18  are  especially  large  because  of  having 
taken  on  some  business  which  makes  it  difficult  to  compare. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  want  all  this  read  or  just  have  it  put 
in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  I  will  answer  if  you  like.    I  can  read  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  read  it  all  and  let  it  go  into  the 
record.    We  did  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  Whipple.  We  would  hardly  care  for  the  loans. 

Mr.  Bucknam.  May  I  get  this  message  on  the  wire  first? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Mr.  Clark  wiU  take  it. 

Mr.  Bucknam.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  wiU  do  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  Mr.  Bucknam,  if  you  will  state  the  long  and 
short  interests  of  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  Comparative? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 
•Mr.  Bucknam.  By  day? 

Mr.  Whipple.  By  day;  yes. 

Mr.  Bucknam.  Long  stocks,  gross,  December  18,  803,108;  short, 
December  18,  1,242.  December  19,  long,  797,713;.  December  19, 
short,  2,495.  December  20,  long,  802,100;  short,  790.  December  21, 
793,364  long,  short  3,700.    December  22,  long,  804,522;  short,  6,742. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  short  interest  in  your  accounts  was  almost 
negligible  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  long  interests  represented  an  investment 
in  an  area  in  New  York  and  rhiladelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
large  towns  in  their  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  BuGENAM.  Yes;  Buffalo  and  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  any  of  the  members  of  your  concern  have  an 
accoimt  at  this  time,  a  market  account  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Market  account  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuGENAM.  No  member  of  our  concern  ever  had  a  market 
account. 

Mr.  Whipple.  None  of  them  were  engaged  in  speculation  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  There  may  be — oh,  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  has 
an  open  account. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  the  committee  have  been  impressed  with  a 
statement  on  one  hand  by  a  great  many  brokers  that  speculation  is 
the  life  of  business  in  a  community,  that  the  commimities  could  not 

Set  on  without  it,  and  still  the  brokers  never  indulge  in  it  themselves; 
iiat  they  universally  have  their  partnership  articles  restrain  each, 
other  and  their  sense  or  judgment  restrains  them  from  indulging  in 
that  ''life  of  business." 

Mr.  BuGKNAM.  Mr.  Whipple,  is  it  their  sense  or  are  not  they 
trustees  for  their  dients  and  have  no  right  to  involve  their  clients' 
money  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  an  aspect  of  it  that  certainly  ought  to  b& 
considered. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  say,  then,  that  as  your  concern  was 
carrying  sometimes  over  800,000  shares  of  stock  that  if,  as  we  under- 
stand the  rules  of  the  stock  exchange  permit,  your  members  of  th& 
firm  should  sell  short  800,000  shares  and  make  delivery  of  the  stock 
which  they  were  carrying  for  their  customers,  that  that  would  be  a 
dishonoraole 

Mr.  BuGKNAM  (interposing).  Very. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Conduct  on  the  part  of  the  brokers 


Mr.  BuGKNAM  (interposing).  Very,  extremely. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  And  dishonorable 

Mr.  BuGKNAM  (interposing).  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  Because  they  ought  not  to  be  using  their 
customers'  stock  to  make  ^ood  the  deliveries  for  their  private  specula- 
tions.    That  is  the  idea,  is  it  not } 

Mr.  BuGKNAM.  Yes;  certainly.  Not  only  that,  but  if  the  market 
went  against  them  they  certainly  would  involve  their  cUents. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  situation  where  a 
firm  of  brokers  has  advance  information  of  an  event  which  is  prac- 
tically sure  to  create  a  drop  in  the  stock  market  prices,  and  the  use 
of  that  information  in  selling  shares  of  stock  short  and  making 
delivery  out  of  the  stock  that  they  are  carrying  for  their  customers^ 
would  be  doubly  dishonorable  toward  their  customers,  would  it  not  f 

Mr.  BuGKNAM.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  still  there  is  no  rule  of  the  Stock  Elxchange 
against  their  doing  that  very  thing  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  am  not  enough  familiar  with  it 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  But  you  would  say  that,  as  trus- 
tee  
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Mr.  BucKNAM  (interposing).  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  For  their  customers,  that  such  con- 
duct, that  is,  selling  stocks  short  and  making  deliveries  out  of  the 
long  stocks  of  their  customers  on  advance  imormation  before  they 
gave  that  information  to  their  customers,  would  be  reprehensible 
and  dishonorable  to  a  degree  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  point  of  fact,  did  your  firm  loan  the  long  stock 
of  its  customers  to  any  extent  during  this  week  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Not  to  any  extent.  We  did  not  make  a  practice 
of  that,  Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  there  was  some  small  amount;  I  have 
got  it  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Why  do  you  not  make  a  practice  of  it  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Do  you  want  the  stocks  borrowed  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  tmnk  only  in  a  general  wav^  or  if  you  have  it 
there,  I  think  possibly  it  mignt  be  well  to  hana  it  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  for  their  perusal  without  necessarily  making  it  a 
part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Stocks  borrowed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  that  mean  stocks  loaned  by  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Stocks  borrowed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Oh,  borrowed  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes;  in  that  item. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  stocks  that  you 
loaned  out  to  others  ? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  No.  There  was  no  request  for  it,  but  we  will  give 
that  to  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  right,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  have  that 
prepared. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  can  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
of  shares  of  the  different  active  clearing-house  stocks  purchased  and 
sold  on  the  exphan^e  daily  for  that  week  of  December  181 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  will,  please.  Just  give  the  total  for  each  day 
of  all  stocks.  That  can  just  as  well  be  done  a  little  later  and  we  can 
put  it  into  the  record.    I  will  not  trouble  you  to  compute  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  CniPEBFiELn.  1  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Was  your  telltale  working  all  right  during  the 
week  of  December  12  to  20 ) 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  December  12  to  20? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Last. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  was  wrong  with  it  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  It  had  gotten  out  of  adiustment  and  we  had  sot 
the  operator  who  had  charge  of  that  telltale;  I  do  not  remember 
whether  he  had  left  or  whether  he  was  sick,  but  we  had  a  new  operator. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Pause  a  moment  there.  The  operator  who  was 
running  that  telltale  was  sick  ? 
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Mr.  BuoKNAM.  I  said  I  did  not  remember  whether  he  had  left. 
My  impression  is  that  he  had  left. 

Mr.  Chipebfibld.  Then  why  did  you  mention  the  fact  that  he  was 
sickf 

Mr.  BuGKNAM.  Well,  I  am  not  certain.  But  my  point  is  that  we 
had  a  new  operator  there  and  we  were  so  busy  that  we  did  not  daie, 
having  a  new  operator,  to  give  him  the  care  of  taking  care  of  the 
tellta^,  too. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  When  did  the  telltale  get  out  of  order  ? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  I  do  not  know.    I  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Chh^ebfield.  Have  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  No. 

Mr.  Chipebfibld.  Do  you  personally  know  that  it  was  out  of  order  ? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  I  have  been  told. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  I  did  not  ask  that.  Do  you  know  personally 
that  it  was  out  of  order  ? 

Mr.  BuGKNAM.  Do  I  personally  know  that  it  was  out  of  order  f 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUGKNAM.   No. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Who  is  the  man  who  would  know  ? 

Mr.  BucKMAN.  The  chief  operator. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  What  is  nis  name? 

Mr.  BuGKNAM.  George  Cadore. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Is  he  in  your  employ  now  ? 

Mr.  BuGKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Then  so  far  as  the  telltale  is  concerned,  and  as 
to  whether  it  was.properly  recording,  you  can  only  give  us  second- 
hand  information  t 

Mr.  BuGENAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  And  he  is  the  man  who  can  give  us  first-hand 
information  ? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Then,  it  would  be  comparatively  .useless  in  pur- 
suing the  inquiry  with  you,  I  take  it  1 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  You  can  very  easily  get  him  down  here. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Well,  if  you  have  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject I  want  to  exhaust  it,  but  if  you  have  none  I  want  to  ask  for  the 
source  that  has. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  All  right. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Is  the  telltale  still  out  of  order  ? 

Mr.  BuGKNAM.  I  think  it  has  been  working  in  the  last  two  or  three 
days  only. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  telegram  that 
was  sent  out  by  Pynchon  to  your  customers  on  the  20th  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Who  wrote  it  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Mr.  Pynchon. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  it  was  written  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  The  exact  moment  it  was  written  ? 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  that.  The  fact  that  it  was 
written,  something  that  happened  in  the  course  of  business  that  you 
know  about  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield.  Did  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  on  what 
that  telegram  was  based  t 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  It  was  evidently  based  on  the  wire  from  Clement 
&  Curtis  and  general  rumors  that  we  had  been  getting  aU  day. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Let  us  take  up  first  the  wire  of  Clement,  Curtis 
&  Co.,  just  for  a  question  or  two.  I  do  not  intend  to  prolong  this. 
Your  conclusion  is  that  it  was  based  on  that  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  On  that  and  general  rumors. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  general  rumors  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  My  recollection  is  that  we  had  heard  rumors  all 
day;  that  is,  that  part  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  part  of  the  day? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Around  noon. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Well,  that  is  much  earlier  than  noon;  that 
telegram  is  much  earlier.     Is  not  that  a  fact  i 

]!k&.  BucKNAM.  11 .66,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  was  the  date  or  hour  of  the  Pynchon 
message  to  your  concern  i 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  o'clock, 
but  I  am  checking  that  up  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Very  well.  You  say  you  had  heard  rumors 
during  the  morning  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Around  noontime. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  You  had  heard  them  yourself? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  From  what  sources  did  they  come  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  think  evidently  from  the  Curtis  wire. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Let  us  leave  that  out  and  speak  of  the  rumors 
for  a  minute. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  And  just  general  office  rumors. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Who  communicated  the  rumors  to  you? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  do  not  recollect.  Probably  one  or  two  clients 
that  may  have  come  in. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Instead  of  giving  your  chents  information  you 
received  information  from  your  clients  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  At  times;  yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Who  were  the  clients  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  information  did  they  give  you  ? 

Mr.  BuGKNAM.  To  the  effect  that  something  was  coming  out. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  was  coming  out  ? 
•    Mr.  BucKNAM.  That  is  all  we  had. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  something  was  coining  out? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  We  had  nothing  definite. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  something  was  coming  from  where  ? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  Either  from  Washington  or  from  German  sources. 
We  could  not  find  out  which. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  somewhere  and  somehow  something  was 
coining  out  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  what  it  was  or  whether  it  was  anything, 
you  had  no  means  to  know  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  No,  sir;  we  had  nothing  definite. 
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Mr.  Chipbbfibld.  And  you  did  not  have  then  any  definite  source 
of  infoimation  unless  this  Clement  message  could  be  called  definite 
information?  ^ 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  I  do  not  think  that  could  be  called  definite  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  You  did  not  have  anything  definite  imless  the 
Clement  message  could  be  called  definite? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  CmPERFiELD.  Now,  when  you  sent  out  this  telegram:  "We 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  developments  later  in  the  day  which 
may  sentimentally  affect  the  market/'  on  what  didyou  base  that 
expression  ''sentimentally  affect  the  market''?  What  did  you 
mean  by  it  ? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  That  was  Mr.  Pynehon's  message.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  just  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  You  are  a  member  of  that  firm  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  No. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Well,  you  are  the  manager  of  that  firm  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  suppose  I  would  be  called  the  manager;  yes. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Would  you  feel,  in  view  of  your  Siowledge  of 
the  business  and  your  acquaintance  with  the  workinga  of  Mr.  ryn- 
chon's  mind,  that  you  could  construe  his  telegram? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  might. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Was  there  anything  in  the  rumors  that  you 
heard  on  which  you  could  base  a  statement  that  it  would  senti- 
mentally affect  the  market;  and  if  so,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Well,  I  think  the  rumor,  without  being  definite, 
might  sentimentally  affect  the  market. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  How  would  it  sentimentally  affect  the  market  t 
What  was  meant  by  that  expression  ? 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  Well,  any  rumor — that  is,  any  considerable  rumor — 
would  sentimentally  affect  the  market. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  How  sentimentally  affect  the  market,  and  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  By  forcing  the  market  to  decline. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Then,  when  you  use  the  word  "sentimentaDy" 
you  did  not  use  it  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  It  means  '^temporarily"  as  much  as  anything  else. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Oh,  you  relate  the  word  '^sentimentally  ' 

Mr.  BucKNAM  (interposing).  I  am  only  trying,  to  interpret  Mr. 
Pynchon's  thought. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  You  relate  the  word  ''sentimentally"  to  the 
duration  that  the  market  would  be  affected  rather  than  tne  quaUty 
in  which  it  would  be  affected.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Why  did  you  not  say  "temporarily"  instead 
of  '  'sentimentally  "  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  do  not  know  why  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  You  are  not  in  a  very  good  condition,  I  take  it, 
to  construe  his  meaning? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Your  last  concluding  sentence:  "We  can  not.be 
very  definite."  What  did  you  mean  by  that,  to  give  a  general  air 
of  mystery  to  the  situation  ? 
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Mr.  BucKNAM.  Just  what  appears. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  You  did  liave  more  definite  information  in 
the 

Mr.  BuGKNAM  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  that  we  did.  I  have 
not  seen  the  original  of  that  message  yet. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Then  I  will  read  it  to  you,  the  message  as  it 
stands,  which  Mr.  Clement  says  he  sent: 

I  hear  that  State  Department  wiU  issue  statement  to-day  regarding  economic  con- 
ditionB  European  war  as  affecting  neutrals,  intended  to  promote  peace  prospects. 

You  did  have  something  more  definite  than  this  message,  if  Gement 
has  advised  you  correctly. 

Mr.  BuoKNAM.  If  that  is 'the  orimial  message,  but  that  is  based 
on  Clement's  information.  We  had  nothing  definite  from  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  You  did  not  ?    You  say  you  did  not  f 

Mr.  BuoKNAH.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  Then  your  information  was  based  on  the 
Gement  message ) 

Mr.  BucKNAH.  Evidently,  partly;  yes. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  Why  dia  not  you  give  your  clients,  then,  the 
information  which  was  contained  in  the  Clement  message,  instead 
of  sayii^  ''We  can  not  be  more  definite,''  when  you  could  be  more 
defimte  f 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  It  was  not  first-handed  information. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  was  first-handed  or  not. 
It  was  sufficientlv  reliable  in  your  opinion  for  you  to  use  it.  Now,  if 
you  used  it  at  aU,  why  did  not  you  ^ve  them  all  the  information  f 

Mr.  BucKKAM.  I  tmnk  we  used  it  in  an  indefinite  way. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  Did  you  make  it  vague  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
motingthe  mystery  of  the  thing  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  If  you  were  going  to  give  the  information,  why 
did  not  you  give  the  information  that  you  had  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  do  not  think  that  we  put  out  that  message 

Mr.  Chifebfield  (interposing).  You  did  put  it  out. 

Mr.  BuGKNAM.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  You  did  put  it  out  to  the  extent  of  saying 

Mr.  BuGKNAM  (interposing) .  Oh,  to  an  extent,  but  we  dia  not  put 
out  anything  about  any 

Mr.  Chifebfield  (interposing).  Have  you  any  objection  to  waiting 
imtil  I  ask  you  the  question?  Then  you  shall  nave  all  the  time  you 
want  to  answer  it. 

We  should  not  be  surpriBed  to  see  developments  later  in  day  zegarding  peace,  which 
mav  sentimentally  affect  the  market  uniavorably.  We  suggest  no  purchases,  but 
ratner  do  nothing  or  sell.    We  can  not  be  more  definite. 

You  did  advise  your  cUents  as  to  the  course  of  caution  they  should 
pursue,  based  on  the  Clement  Curtis  message  t 

Mr.  BuoKNAH.  I  do  not  think  we  adviseathem  to  pursue  much  of 
a  course  there,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  Did  not  you  advise  them  to  sell  t 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  We  advised  them  to  do  nothing  or  sell. 

Mr.  Chifebfield.  How  many  things  were  there  to  do  ?  To  buy  or 
do  nothing  or  sell — that  is  all  there  was  to  do  in  the  market,  was  it 
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it  not?    That  is  all  there  was  to  do  in  the  market — to  buy  or  do 
nothing:  or  sell  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  That  is  three  things  they  could  do. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  Do  you  think  of  anything  eke?  (No  answer.) 
You  suggest  no  purchasing;  therefore  you  tola  tiiem  not  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  then  you  leave  them  to  use  their  judgment 
on  the  other  two  courses — to  do  nothing  or  sell  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  And  then  you  based  that  on  a  Clementr-Curtis 
note,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BucKNAM.  I  would  like  to  make  this  suggestion.  Don't  you 
think  we  had  better  wait  until  we  find  out  the  actual  message  tnat 
Clement  sent  to  us  ?    He  might  not  have  sent  that  same  message. 

Mr.  Chipebfii^ld.  I  was  basing  iny  questions  on  the  fact  that  he 
says  that  this  was  the  message.  Until  that  is  refuted,  we  have 
assumed  that  that  was  the  message. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understand  that  further  testimony  may  be  sus- 
pended until  we  get  additional  news  about  these  telegrams  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  imderstanding  was  that  you  would  pro- 
duce telegrams  if  you  found  them,  Mr.  Bucknam. 

Mr.  Foster.  You  asked  if  the  gentleman  had  any  representative 
in  Washington  to  furnish  news  to  nim,  and  he  said  ne  did  not? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  not  intending  to  leave  town  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, are  you,  Mr.  Bucknam  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Whipple — ^I  would  like  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  on  the  2  o'clock  train,  but  1  will  return  to-night  on  the 
6,  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Withington  or  Mr.  Whipple  if  I  might  go. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  may  have  those  teleCTams  before  that. 

Mr.  Bucknam.  Any  telegrams  we  find,  I  will  send  them  down  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  not  intending  to  go  to  any  remote  point  like 
Palm  Beach  or  Memphis  ? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  And  your  health  is  all  right  up  to  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Bucknam.  Very  good,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  i  ou  are  the  only  healthy  broker  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Bucknam.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  so. 

Mr.  Chipebfield.  They  may  be  improving. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  thought  we 
would,  with  your  approval,  suspend  the  examination  of  brokers  for 
a  few  minutes  to  get  another  aspect  of  the  question  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  more  particuUrly  the  investors'  aspect,  and  therefore  I 
will  call  representatives  of  a  couple  of  the  banks  in  New  York  with 
reference  to  their  loans,  if  that  meets  with  your  approval? 

Mr.  Habbison.  Shall  the  brokers'  representatives  stay  here  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  I  think  perhaps  they  had  better.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  a  great  while. 
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TESTIMOITT  OF  MB.  FEAHGIS  L.  HIHB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  residence  and  occupation  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Residence,  New  York  City;  occupation,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Eight  years, 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  as  president  you  are  the  executive  head  in 
oharge  of  its  affairs  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  ask  you  whether  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber and  December,  the  First  National  Bank  was  loaning  to  brokers 
on  secmities  that  they  had  deposited  with  them  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  general  course  of  the  loans  thiit  that 
bank  was  making  to  brokers  either  on  call  or  on  time  during  October, 
November,  and  December  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^^ general  course'*  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean  were  loans  increasing  very  largely  with  your 
bank? 

Mr.  HiNE.  They  tended  to  increase;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  to  a  very  large  or  alarming  extent? 

Mr.  HiNE.  To  a  very  considerable  extent.  I  would  not  say 
**  alarming." 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  it  get  to  a  point  where  you  were  either  refusing 
loans  or  discriminating  against  any  particular  kind  of  collateral  ? 

Mr.  Hdte.  We  made  no  other  oiscriminations  than  we  usually 
make. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  took  no  special  precautionary  meas- 
ures? 

Mr.  HiNE.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  object  to  stating  the  extent  to  which 
loans  have  increased  between  October  and,  say,  the  middle  of  De- 
cember ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Well  I  would  have  to  state  offhand.  I  have  not  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  that  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  committee.    I  do  not  think  they  care  to  get  an  exact  statement. 

Mr.  HiXE.  I  would  say  that  our  loans  increased  perhaps  20  per 
cent  during  that  period — Sloans  to  brokers. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  would  you  have  any  objection  to  stating  what 
the  highest  point  was  that  they  had  reached  during  that  tune  in 
amoimt?  I  suppose  that  all  appears  in  your  report,  or  at  least  it 
would  be  inferred  from  the  report? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes.    Perhaps  seventy-five  or  eighty  miUions. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  represented  an  increase  of  some  20  per 
cent  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  woidd  say  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  vou  know  anything  of  any  meeting  of  bankers 
or  representatives  of  banks  who  carried  large  brokers  loans  with 
reference  to  checking  the  speculation  that  was  rife  at  that  time  ? 
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Mr.  HiNE.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  there  were  any  such  meeting,  you  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

Mr.  HiNB.  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Were  there  oonferences  between  bankers  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  anything  in  the  speculative  situation 
that  had  been  called  to  your  attention  that  caused  you  to  have  any 
feeling  or  apprehension  of  alarm  as  to  the  situation  along  in  tlie 
middfe  of  December  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  The  manifest  speculative  tendency  all  over  the  country 
was  in  itself  a  cause  of  apprehension. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  was  a  very  marked  thing  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  was. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  represented  something  quite  unusual  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whippi^.  Or  at  least  it  had  not  been  usual  for  a  number  of 
years,  or  anytliing  like  that  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  it  had  not  reached  a  point  where  the  First 
National  Bank  had  said  to  any  of  its  customers  that  it  would  not  loan 
more? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  account  of  any  apprehension  growing  out  of  the 
speculative  situation. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  there  was  nothing,  as  I  understand,  in  the  fore- 
cast, or  that  you  could  see,  that  indicated  any  serious  danger  from 
a  sudden  decline  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  you  felt  that  the  margin  of  the  value  of  the 
securities  above  your  loans — your  own  bank  felt  safe  enough  with 
regard  to  its  loans  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  proceeding  to  another  subject.  I  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  it  has  been  impressed  upon  this  committee  from  differ- 
ent sources  that  the  larger  banking  institutions  of  New  York  have  a 
recognized  course  of  proceeding  whereby,  when  the  markets  are  very 
high — at  least,  when  the  prices  of  stocks  are  very  high — the  banken» 
have  special  advantages  as  to  the  situation,  extent  of  loans,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  that  they  sell  out  the  securities  which  they 
have  accumulated  and  then,  when  there  is  a  break  in  the  market, 
they  buy  back  or  invest  their  funds  in  Wall  Street  securities  at  much 
lower  figures,  and  the  committee  would  be  interested  to  know  whether 
any  such  course  of  proceeding  as  that  has  prevailed,  say,  during  the 
last  year,  as  far  as  it  has  to  do  ^dth  the  First  National  Bank  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  So  far  as  the  First  National  Bank  is  concerned,  no. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  any  of  its  allies  or  subsidiaries  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  wore  good  enough,  at  my  request,  to  furnish  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  investments 
of  your  bank,  and  I  will  lay  this  memoranda  before  you  to  refresh 
your  recollectio:  i . 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  break  in  the  market  which  occurred  on  the  21st. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Ye8. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  object  to  stating  in  a  general  way  the 
extent  to  which  the  bank  made  purchases  of  securities  dealt  in  on  the 
stock  exchange  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  You  mean  on  the  21st  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Well,  take  that  for  illustration ;  yes. 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  made  no  purchases  on  the  21st. 

Mr.  Whipple.  No  purchases  whatever  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  what  extent  did  they  make  purchases  during  the 
month  of  December  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  The  First  Securities  Co.  you  are  referring  to,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiNE.  The  First  Securities  Co.  made  purchases  of  approxi- 
mately 8,000  shares. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Diiring  December  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  During  December. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  character  of  the  securities  was  what? 

Mr.  Hine.  Preferred  shares — ^Western  Union,  American  Can^ 
United  States  Steel.    Those  seem  to  be  the  principal  ones. 

Mr.  Whipple.  About  8,000  shares  in  all? 

Mr.  Hine.  A  little  less  than  8,000  shares. 

Mr.  Whipple.  During  the  month  of  December? 

Mr.  Hine.  During  December. 

Mr.  Whipple.  During  the  period  of  high  prices  in  October  or  No- 
vember, or  in  December  before  the  break  in  the  market,  did  the 
securities  company  which  you  have  spoken  of  dispose  of  any  sub- 
stantial amount  of  its  investments  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  In  December  we  sold  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  in  October  and  November? 

Mr.  Hine.  In  October  it  sold  900  shares.  Two  accounts,  small 
investments,  made  some  time  ago,  were  closed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  in  November? 

Mr.  Hine.  In  November  the  sales  were  less  than  10,000  shares. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  yoar  purchases  during  that  month,  have  you 
stated — the  month  of  ]N  ovember  ? 

Mr.  HiXE.  The  purchases  were  20,000  shares;  about  that,  approx- 
imately. 

Mr.  WHIPPLE.  That  is,  you  purchased  about  twice  as  many  shares 
during  the  period  of  high  prices  as  you  sold  ? 

ifr.  Hine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  spoke  of  the  First  National  Securities  Co. 

Mr.  Hine  (interposing).  The  First  Securities  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  spoke  of  that  company  as  having  pur- 
chased the  shares  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  First  National  Bank  of  itself  did  not  buy  or 
sell  any  shares  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  It  did  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  relations  of 
the  First  Securities  Co.  to  the  First  National  Bank  ? 
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Mr.  HiNE.  The  owner  of  a  certificate  of  the  First  National  Bank 
carries  with  it  ownership  of  an  equal  interest  in  the  First  Securities 
Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  and  the  First  Securities  Co.  has  a  State 
charter? 

Mr.  Hike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  under  that  charter  is  permitted  to  buy  and 
sell  such  investment  securities  as  its  board  of  directors  approve  i 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  there  is  no  separate  certificate,  as  I  understand, 
of  interest  in  the  First  Securities  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hike.  There  are  separate  certificates,  but  they  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  are  lai^ely  in  the  hands  of  trustees  ? 

Mr.  Hike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Under  some  declaration  of  trust  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  So  that,  as  you  have  said,  the  0¥m^s  of  shares  in 
the  First  National  Bank  have  an  equal  or  proportionate  interest  in 
the  shares  of  the  First 

Mr.  HiNE  (interposing).  Of  the  Securities  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  the  First  Securities  Co.  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  officers,  I  suppose,  are  practically  the  same  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  About  the  same;  ^es. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  Security  Co.  has  its  oflSces  in  the  banking 
house  of  the  First  National  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  Security  Co.  may  borrow  from  the  First 
National  just  as  any  other  customer,  as  I  imderstand  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  deposits  its  securities  with  the  First  National 
Bank? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Does  it  borrow  from  other  institutions  aside  from 
the  First  National  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  It  borrows  of  others ;  yes, 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  it  may  if  it  sees  fit  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Borrows  its  money  wherever  it  can  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And,  therefore,  the  profits  or  losses  of  the  Security 
Co.  accrue,  in  proportion  to  their  holdings,  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
First  National  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  They  do. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  as  you  were  testifying  a  moment  ago,  the  stocks 
that  were  bought  and  sold  by  the  First  Security  Co.  were  bought  and 
sold  by  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Thev  were. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  origin,  I  understand,  of  the  Security  Co.  was  an 
oiganization  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  to  it  certain  securities 
which  the  First  National  held? 

Mr.  Hike.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  it  was  thus  capitalized  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Certain  stocks. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Stocfcs  that  it  had  very  likely  acquired  by  foreclos- 


ing pledges  or  in  any  other  way? 


Sne.  No;  stocks  that  nad  been  bought  for  investment  and 
which  the  bank  had  held  for  many  years  without  protest,  but  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  rather  insisted  that  they  should  be  dis- 
posed of  and  this  manner  of  disposing  of  them  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  Security  Co.  was  merely  a  capitalization  based 
upon  the  value  of  the  securities  which  were  transferred  over  by  the 
First  National  to  the  First  Security. 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  not  a  company  to  which  shares  were  sub- 
scribed for  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  simply  a  capitaUzation 

Mr.  Hine  (interposing).  Yes;  it  was.  The  bank  declared  an  extra 
dividend  of  $10,000,000,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  that  dividend 

Mr.  Whipple  (interposing).  And  then  that  was  invested  in  a  new 
coinpany  ? 

Mx.  luNE.  Yes^mr. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  acquired  thereby  the  stocks  from  the  First 
National  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patten.  In  the  month  of  December  the  call  interest  rate  in 
New  York  increased,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patten.  Will  you  kindly  indicate  to  the  committee  the  tech- 
nical reason  for  the  increase  in  the  rate,  which  has  been  low  for  the 
past  six  or  eight  months,  rather  low  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  The  demand  seemed  to  be  greater  than  the  supply. 

Mr.  Patten.  For  call  money  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patten.  It  was  not  attributable  to  any  other  foreign  loans,  or 
anvthing  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Patten.  It  was  simply  the  demand  for  call  money  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  itself  ? 

Mr.  Hine.   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Patten.  On  collateral  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patten.  Was  there  at  any  time  any  discrimination  against 
purely  industrial  loans  during  that  period  by  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Not  by  us. 

Mr.  Patten.  Might  I  ask  when  this  $10,000,000  of  dividends  were 
declared  by  the  First  National,  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  I  think  it  was  1908. 

Mr.  Patten.  Wliat  was  the  percentage  of  the  dividend  on  the 
capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  One  hundred  per  cent. 

Mr.  Patten.  With  regard  to  the  certificates,  I  understand  there 
are  two  certificates,  one  certificate  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
another  certificate  of  the  Security  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  HiNE.  No.  The  back  of  each  bank  certiii<iate  bears  the  owner- 
ship or  interest  in  the  First  Security  Co. 

Mr.  Patt'EN.  And  is  the  security  company  organizeii  under  the 
State  law  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patten.  And  it  simply  bears  this  stamp  on  the  back  of  the 
certificate  of. the  First  National  Bank? 

Mr.  Hjnb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patten.  You  do  not  issue  a  separate  certificate? 

Mr.  Hine.  No.  There  are  certificates,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
which  are  held  by  trustees,  but  the  evidence  of  ownership  consists  of 
a  certificate  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  bank  certificate. 

Mr.  Patten.  Who  are  the  trustees  of  these  certificates — officials  of 
the  bank  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  I  am  one,  Backus  is  another,  and  Baker  is  another. 

Mr.  Patten.  They  are  all  officials  of  the  First  National  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Officials  or  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Patten.  And  there  is  no  possibility  of  anybody  becoming  a 
stockholder  of  the  security  company  unless  he  is  a  stockholder  of 
the  First  National  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  No.  You  know  there  are  several  hundred  banks 
throughout  the  country  which  have  exactly  the  same  arrangement. 

Mr.  Patten.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand  that.  It  was  the  method 
that  I  was  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  Habrison.  You  say  there  are  several  hundred  banks  that  have 
a  similar  arrangement  throughout  the  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes;  three  or  ^ur  himdred. 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  the  1st  of  March  to  the  27th  of  December 
what  was  the  total  amount  of  shares  that  were  bought  by  the  secu- 
rity company  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Fifty-five  thousand  six  hundred  shares. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  mu(!|h  of  that  is  United  States  Steel?  How 
many  shares  of  United  States  Steel  were  bought  during  those  months  t 

Mr.  Hine.  Twentv-two  thousand. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  much  was  sold  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Five  thousand. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  you  still  have,  or  did  have  on  December  27, 
about  18,000  United  States  Steel  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  much  did  you  sell  of  all  stocks  during  that 
time? 

Mr.  Hine.  Fifty-five  thousand  six  hundred  shares. 
•    Mr.  Harrison.  You  bought  that  many.     How  many  did  you  sell  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  During  the  whole  period  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hine.  Nineteen  thousand. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Does  the  Security  Co.  accept  deposits  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  this  investment  of  the  $10,000,000  made  in 
the  Security  Co.  wit^  the  approval  of  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  HiNB.  Yes;  their  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Chxpebfield.  If  I  .understood  you  correctly,  the  First  National 
Bank  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  $10,000,000  and  organized  this 
trust  company  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Security  company. 

Mr.  Chepebfield.  Excuse  me.  I  miscalled  it.  Does  the  First 
National  Bank  make  loans  to  this  security  company  ? 

Mr.  Hike.  It  does. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Would  you  consider  it  at  aU  inimical  to  your 
business  dealings  if  I  were  to  inquire  as  to  the  amoimt  of  loans  that 
it  makes  to  the  security  company  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  never  exceeds  its  legal  limit,  which  is  $3,000,000,  and 
I  think  it  is  much  less  than  that  now.  But,  I  say,  it  never  exceeds 
its  legal  limit. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this,  and  I  am 
asking  for  information,  because  I  say  to  you  frankly  I  do  not  know. 
The  le^al  limit  is  $3,000,000? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  On  what  kind  of  security  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  High-class  railroad  stocks. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  The  thing  I  want  to  know,  and  I  will  put  the 
question  directly,  so  as  to  shorten  it  as  much  as  possible:  After  hav- 
ing loaned  $3,000,000  is  there  any  way  that  the  Security  Co.  can  get 
more  loans  by  the  hypothecation  of  securities  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
or  is  that  the  absolute  Umit? 

Mr.  HiNE.  That  is  the  absolute  limit. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Was  this  arrangement  between  the  First  National 
Bank  and  the  First  Security  Co.  referred  to  the  then  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  in  1908,  when  the  First  Security  Co.  was  organized? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Oh,  yes ;  and  with  his  consent  and  approval. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  all  subsequent  Comptrollers  of  the  Currency 
have  known  about  it  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Oh,  they  have  the  privilege  of  examining  the  Security 
Co. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  that  would  be  voluntary  on  thi^  part  of  the 
Security  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  No,  not  necessarily.  W^e  volunteered  it  at  the  time  the 
arrangement  was  entered  into.  W^e  told  the  comptroller  at  the  time 
that  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  examine  the  Security  Co.  as 
well  as  the  bank,  and  I  think  the  examiners  do  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  a  part  of  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
SI 0,000,000  of  extra  dividend  was  used  for  the  formation  of  the  First 
Security  Co.,  was  a  voluntary  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  First 
Security  Co.  by  which  its  books  were  open  to  the  same  sort  of  exam- 
ination by  the  national  bank  examiners  as  the  books  of  the  banks  are  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Since  the  organization  of  your  securitv  company 
it  is  your  understanding  that  some  three  or  four  hundred  similar 
companies  have  been  organized  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Not  since  then;  there  were  several  organized  before; 
we  were  not  the  first. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  would  take  it  from  the  name,  the  First  Security  Co., 
that  you  were  the  first  company  so  organized  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  No,  but  the  first  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Where  was  the  first  one  organized,  if  you  recall? 
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Mr.  HiNE.  So  far  as  I  can  remember  the  First  of  Chicago  was  the 
first  bank  making  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  Bennet.  These  security  companies  are  not  confined  to  the 
State  of  New  York  at  all  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Oh,  no ;  they  are  in  California  and  every  western  State. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Campbell  informs  me  that  there  is  one  in  Kansas  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Yes;  there  is  one  in  Kansas,  and  there  is  also  one  pending 
in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Missouri  ? 

Mr  HiNE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caicpbell.  We  had  one  in  a  town  of  10,000  in  my  State. 

Mr.  HiNE.  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  did  not  pay. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  existence  of  these  several  hundred  security  com- 
panies is,  to  the  best  of  your  information,  known ^ to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  just  the  same  as  the  existence  of  your  company  is 
known  to  him  ?    There  is  no  secret  about  it  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  I  think  not.  But  whether  the  comptroller  examines 
the  others  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  In  many  cases  these  security  com- 
panies are  trust  companies  as  well,  but  ours  is  unlike  most  of  the 
other  institutions  in  tnat  regard;  our  security  company  is  not  a  trust 
conipany  because  we  do  not  receive  deposits. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Then  I  take  it  from  that  testimony  that  some  of  these 
adjunct  companies,  if  I  can  use  that  expression,  are  not  only  security 
companies — that  is,  companies  which  buy  and  sell  securities — ^but 
actually  trust  companies  which  receive  deposits  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  Most  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Is  it  the  common  practice  in  connection  with  these 
others,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  the  ownership  is  held  either  in  one 
certificate  or  by  trustees,  as  in  the  case  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  That  is  my  understandi^ig. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Of  course,  I  understand — this  being  a  New  York 
corporation — that  you  must  have  at  least  three  certificates,  because 
our  New  York  State  law  requires  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  13 
directory. 

Mr.  Hine.  Well,  there  are  more  than  that;  I  think  we  have  five 
trustees. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Section  10  of  the  business  corporation  law,  as  I  re- 
member it,  permits,  if  you  put  an  appropriate  provision  in  your  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation,  you  to  provide  for  the  holding  of  all  stock 
in  one  certificate.     You  are  not  a  lawyer  I 

Mr.  Hine.  No;  but  I  am  sure  we  have  complied  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  that  is  possible  under  our  law. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Whv  did  not  the  bank  do  this  directlv  instead  of 
organizing  this  new  concern  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Because,  as  I  say,  the  bank  held  a  large  amount  of 
high-class  stocks  and  some  others,  which  it  had  accumulated  during 
a  long  period,  during  which  period  they  had  been  permitted  by  the 
department  to  hold  them.  But  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
at  length  questioned  the  right  of  a  national  bank,  which  was  not 
imusual.  But  the  question  became  more  acute  as  to  the  right  of 
national  banks  to  hold  shares.  The  national  banking  law,  however, 
does  not  prohibit  the  holding  of  any  shares  except  national  bank 
shares,  but  the  comptroller  had  ruled,  owing  to  tne  decision  which 
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he  quoted — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
or  not — called  the  California  decision,  that  the  plain  inference  was 
that  national  banks  had  not  a  right  to  hold  shares  in  other  corpora- 
tions and,  therefore,  the  comptroller  requested  the  banks  all  over 
the  country  to  dispose  of  these  shares,  and  this  was  our  method  of 
disposing  of  them.  We  might  have  distributed  them,  of  course, 
among  our  shareholders,  but  the  larger  shareholders  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  they  should  continue  to  be  held  intact  and,  furthermore,  the 
national  banks  had  not  a  right  to  lend  on  real  estate  security,  and 
we  occasionally  had  requests  from  our  correspondents  throughout 
the  country  to  make  loans  on  real  estate — on  mortgages.  We  could 
not  do  that,  although  we  had  done  it  occasionally,  but  we  were  always 
criticized.  »Now,  through  this  company,  we  are  able  to  make  loans, 
acconmiodate  our  correspondents  and  dealers  by  making  loans  on 
real  estate,  which  we  do  to  a  moderate  extent  only. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Then  I  deduce  from  what  you  nave  said  that  you 
desire  the  committee  to  understand  that  this  company  was  organized, 
this  Security  Co.,  as  a  holding  company;  that  is,  to  hold  securities? 

Mr.  HiNE.  That  is  what  it  was  and  is. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  not  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  the  specula- 
tive market — that  is,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  it  was  not  to  deal 
in  the  speculative  market — is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  HiNE.  It  is  not  the  fimdamental  purpose;  no.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, we  do  not  deal;  we  invest.  This  record  that  we  have  given  you 
includes  by  far  the  largest  transactions  that  we  have  made  in  both 
buying  anS  selling  suice  the  company  was  organized  and,  as  you  see, 
the  principal  part  of  it  was  in  one  stock,  as  I  have  stated,  United 
States  Steel.     If  you  eliminate  that  there  is  not  much  left. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  margin  dealing,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Oh,  no;  this  represented  investments. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  purely  investment  and  no  margin  dealing  i 

Mr.  Hine.  No;  the  First  Security  Co.  does  not  deal  on  margins. 
We  would  have  to  assess  our  stockholders  pretty  soon  if  we  did 
that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  it  is  quite  important  to  know  that. 

Mr.  WuiPPLE.  That  shows  that  marginal  transactions  are  not 
approved  of  in  high  stations  of  finance  ? 

Mr,  Hine.  No.  I  may  say  that  if  bankers  had  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  market  that  they  are  credited  with  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  them  to  remain  in  business  long,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
observation  and  experience  goes  to  show  that  bankers  per  se  are 
about  the  poorest  judges  of  tne  market  going.  That  goes  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  arrangement  was  well  known 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  at  the  time  and  was  approved 
by  him? 

Mr.  Hine.  It  was  done  in  conference  with  him. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  it  has  been  known  since  to  all  comptrollers 
and  there  has  been  no  secret  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  No. 

Mr.  Pou.  Would  not  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  have  the 
right  to  examine  into  the  shares  of  the  First  Security  Co.  by  virtue 
01  the  fact  that  it  was  a  borrower  from  your  bank;  that  is,  when  an 
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examiner  came  to  investigate  the  $3,000,000  that  you  would  loan  to 
the  Security  Co.  i 

Mr.  HiNE.  He  would  have  no  more  right  to  investigate  the  Security 
Co.  than  any  other  customer  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Pou.  He  would  have  the  right  to  investigate  and  see  what 
security  was  put  up  ? 

Mr.  Mine.  Well,  the  security  is  right  there  in  the  possession  of  the 
bank,  in  the  loan  department,  you  see  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Hine,  you  state  that  there  is  a  memorandum 
on  the  back  of  the  certificate  of  stock  indicating  ownership  in  the 
First  Security  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  \o  keep  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  through  his  examiners,  from  gomg  to 
your  records  and  books  and  finding  out  all  of  these  things.  There  is 
no  secret  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  No;  there  is  no  secret  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  could  not  conceal  it  if  you  wanted  to, 
because  the  examiner  would  have  the  right  to  look  at  the  books  and 
in  that  way  discover  it  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Whether  he  has  the  right  or  not  we  are  perfectly  willing 
that  he  should. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
records  of  your  bank  would  show  these  things,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  would  show  the  loans  to  the  First 
Security  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  would  not  show  the  ownership  of 
certificates  in  the  First  Security  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  secret  about  that,  as  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Hine.  Oh,  no;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  A.  SIMOITSOV. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  Wilham  A.  Simonson, 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  In  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Your  occupation? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  General  executive  manager  of  the  National  Gty 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  lone  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  That  omce  was  a  new  office  only  created  the  first 
of  the  year.  Previous  to  that  I  had  been  senior  vice  president  for 
10  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  still  also  have  that  title  as  senior  vice 
president  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  No;  that  has  been  changed  to  general  executive 
manager. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  as  general  executive  manager  is  it  a  fact  that 
you  have  practical  chaise  and  control  of  the  affairs  of  that  institution 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  Under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  president. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  president  ? 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  president  is  Mr.  Vanderlip  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSoN.  Yes,  VanderUp. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Practically  grown  up  in  your  business  life  with  it  ? 

Ml.  SiHONsoN.  like  most  New  Yorkers,  I  was  trained  in  the 
country.     I  was  10  years  in  a  country  bank  before  that. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  you  came  to  tne  National  City  Bank  1 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  first  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  a  period 
of  time  at  the  close  ot  last  year,  October,  November,  and  December, 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  state  to  the  committee  in  general  with  regard 
to  your  loans  to  brokers  during  that  period  of  time,  whether  they 
increased  substantially,  if  you  could  give  them,  from  week  to  week, 
from  month  to  month,  or  in  some  way  that  will  allow  the  committee 
to  imderstand  what  is  to  be  deduced  from  those  loans  as  affecting 
the  speculative  situation. 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  I  have  the  loan  and  purchase  proofs  which  I 
brought  for  those  three  months  which  give  figures  in  detail. 

On  October  2  the  demand  loans  to  stock  brokers  amounted  to 
S88,000,000. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  prefer  to  divide  the  time  and  demand 
loans  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Well,  the  demand  loans— I  have  not  a  division  as 
to  which  are  brokers  and  which  are  not,  because  our  time  loans  to 
brokers  are  not  large  in  volume.     We  do  very  little  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Whipple.  \^ry  well. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  On  October  21  they  were  $66,000,000.  That 
represented  practically  a  decline  in  our  deposits  which  allowed  our 
loans  to  reduce.  Our  call  loans  on  the  board  are  operated  wholly 
with  respect  to  our  deposits.  As  the  depcsits  fluctuate,  we  fluctuate 
the  Wall  Street  loans  with  them. 

On  November  1  there  were  $66,000,000.  That  is  November  1. 
Now,  I  will  give  you  any  date  in  November  you  want. 

November  15  they  were  $78,000,000. 

December  1  there  were  $89,000,000.  You  see  that  had  gone  up. 
They  went  up  $7,000,000  in  one  day.  That  evidently  represented 
our  mcreased  deposits  in  the  call  money  market  that  day. 

Now,  there  comes  a  decline.  On  December  1  there  were 
$89,000,000.  On  December  4  there  were  $76,000,000.  They  had 
shrunk  there  and  I  took  from  our  general  ledger,  because  that  inter- 
ested me,  our  net  deposits  decline,  and  here  it  is. 

On  December  1  the  net  deposits  of  the  bank  were  $435,000,000. 
On  December  5  they  were  $410,000,000.  The  deposits  had  shrunk 
$10,000,000  in  three  or  four  days.  Our  percentage  of  reserve  was 
21.6  on  the  1st  of  December.  On  December  22  it  was  20.67.  So 
that  we  had  preserved  our  reserve  which  was  2  per  cent  higher  than 
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the  law  required  but  lower  than  we  operate  the  bank  on,  because 
with  our  large  deposits  we  feel  that  it  is  unwise  to  operate  on  the 
lowest  basis  of  reserve.  So  that  that  shrinkage  in  Wall  Street  loans 
indicated  a  shrinkage  in  deposits  which  had  to  be  met  somewhere 
and  we  met  it  in  the  call  market. 

Now,  that  was  December  4.  Now,  we  go  to  December  11.  Decem- 
ber 10  was  evidently  punday.  They  did  not  change  very  much. 
There  were  S73,000,000.  On  December  19  they  were  $74,000,000. 
On  December  21  they  were  $73,000,000.  On  December  26  they  were 
$69,000,000. 

Mr.  Bennbt.  Would  you  mind  giving  the  20th  as  you  go  along  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  I  have  each  day,  if  you  want  it.  December  20, 
$73,000,000;  December  21,  $73,000,000;  December  22,  $72,000,000; 
December  26 — that  accounts  for  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday. 
There  is  no  call  money  in  the  market  then. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  as  far  as  the  conmiittee  wants  to  go. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  $72,000,000.  It  may  interest  you  to  show  that  on 
December  30  they  were  $68,000,000. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  that  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  the 
reduced  loans. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  As  I  say,  we  use  the  call-money  mflirket  just  to  get 
the  fluctuation  of  deposits.  My  figures  now  show  on  February  13, 
which  was  the  last  statement  I  nad,  and  which  was  laid  on  my  desk 
vesterday  morning,  that  the  call  loans  were  the  same,  both  our  deposits 
had  gone  up  to  $510,000,000.  You  see  there  is  $100,000,000  rise 
from  Decemoer  5  to  February  13.  Now,  we  have  not  increased  our 
Wall  Street  loans  to  any  extent,  but  our  bills  discounted  nm  up  to 
$150,000,000.  That  is  the  proportion  of  our  Wall  Street  loans.  Our 
Wall  Street  loans  are  not  measurably  larger  than  they  were  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  but  we  have  met  that  by  having  our  reserve  crawl  up  to  29  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  we  have  got  $69,000,000  excess  reserve  in  our 
vaults  idle  that  could  measurably  be  loaned  out  on  these  Wall  Street 
loans,  except  that  in  the  nature  of  things  these  deposits  will  shrink  in 
the  next  few  days,  and  rather  than  loan  them  out  and  take  them 
right  in  again,  we  are  letting  the  money  lie  idle. 

When  a  bank  gets  into  lar^e  figures  hke  these,  you  can  not  loan 
it  as  closely  as  a  smaller  bank  which  has  more  stable  deposits.  It 
surprised  me  to  know  that  our  deposits  were  $60,000,000  higher  in 
70  days. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  want  to  ask  this 
question.  What  were  the  largest  deposits  of  this  bank,  if  you  know, 
on  any  one  day  20  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Twenty  years  ago  ?  Oh,  I  can  not  teU,  but  when 
I  went  to  the  bank  25  years  ago  our  deposits  ran  about  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  $15,000,000  i    Now,  six  years  ago  what  were  th^y  i 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  I  should  hesitate  to  put  on  record  figures  that  I 
can  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  want  it  exactly,  but  approximately. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  I  should  say  they  were  probably  something  imder 
$200,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  That  is  before  the  war.  They  had  not  risen  very 
much. 

The  Chairman.  Just  before  the  war. 
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Mr.  SiMONSON.  They  had  not  risen  above  $200,000,000. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  was  the  largest  amount  there  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  I  thmk  this  is  pretty  nearly  the  record,  $510,000,000, 
net.    I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  been  much  higher  than  that. 

The  Chaibman.  This  does  not  bear  on  the  investigation,  but  I  was 
just  wondering  how  much  the  Federal  reserve  act  had  scattered  the 
money  over  the  countrv, 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Well,  our  position  is  apnarently  a  little  different 
from  a  great  many  other  institutions.  Of  course,  it  is  different, 
because  mey  have  more  than  doubled.  But  other  institutions  have 
done  the  same  thing. 

I  think  the  tendency  is  for  the  money  to  congest  in  the  centers 
because  it  is  idle  money  and  the  reserves  of  the  country  are  drawn 
into  the  centers  automatically.     Nothing  will  ever  prevent  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  I  am  not  complaining  of  the 
Federal  reserve  act,  but  I  am  congratulating  you  on  the  success  of 
your  great  institution. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pat'Ten.  In  spite  of  the  Federal  reserve  act? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Oh,  no.    That  is  the  best  thing  ever. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Apparently  the  objective  upon  which  your  eye  is 
fixed  is  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  WeU,  we  are  ambitious. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  years  ago  $50,000,000  would  be  a 
pretty  large  deposit  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Sn^ONSON.  Yes,  it  was;  but  it  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  a  few  institutions  not  only  in  New  York  but  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  nave  increased  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Foster.  Have  they  increased  proportionately  ? 

MJr.  SiMONSON.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Foster.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  has  increased 
about  in  the  same  proportion  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSoN.  I  rather  think  so.     I  do  not  know  that  it  has  got 

Suite  so  far.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  think  it  has  gone  quite  as  far  as  this, 
n  my  judgment  we  will  not  have  $510,000,000  in  two  weeks  hence. 

Temporary  money  comes  in  and  goes  out,  you  see.  We  have  just 
floated  a  $250,000,000  loan  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  has  congested 
here,  but  it  is  going  out  of  the  country  every  day. 

Mr.  Foster.  And  that  will  take  it  out? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  That  will  take  it  out.  I  expect  my  deposits  to 
drop  $25,000,000  in  the  next  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  do  they  run  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  I  should  say  the  real  net  deposits  of  the  bank 
would  be  about  $450,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Whipple,  I  diverted  you 
by  my  questions  from  the  cou):^e  of  your  examination. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  kind  of  kidnaped  the  witness. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understand  that  your  bank  each  day  has  a  repre- 
sentative upon  the  stock-exchange  floor  who  is  authorized  to  loan 
the  brokers  there  money  to  the  extent  that  you  happen  to  have  it  on 
hand  on  a  particular  day? 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  And  there  you  are  able  to  dispose,  by  way  of  tem- 
porary loans  and  demand  loans,  of  either  a  larger  or  snudler  amount, 
as  you  happen  to  have  the  funds  available  for  such  purposes! 

Mr.  SxMoxsox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  enables  you  to  deal  day  by  day  with  this 
amount  that  happens  to  be  deposited  to  a  great  extent  or  to  an  unex- 
pected extent,  and  still  doing  that  all  with  reference  to  keeping  your 
reserve  at  some  satisfactory  point  ? 

Mr.  SiKONsox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WfflPFLE.  Now,  reverting  to  these  months  in  question,  was 
there  anything  in  your  brokerage  loans  that  indicated  anything  with 
reeard  to  speoilation,  whether  it  had  reached  a  dangerous  point  ? 

lir.  SiMONSOX.  No.  My  loans  had  automaticafly  diminished 
slightly,  not  very  much,  but  thev  had  not  increased. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  there  anytliing  in  the  situation  which  gave  you 
a  feeling  of  uneasin^s  or  apprehension  regarding  the  speculative 
situation  in  the  country? 

Mr.  SiMOXsox.  No.  I  had  watched  it  very  closely,  but  it  is  com- 
mon sense  that  the  loan  clerks  will  keep  good  securities  on  their  loans 
and  not  loan  the  hjghly  speculative  things  with  narrow  margins. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Wnile  your  own  institution  was  not  directly  in- 
terested in  this  situation,  did  you  detect  anything  that  was  likely  to 
produce  a  panic  in  the  general  market  conditions  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  No.  I  think  we  were  all  conscious  that  there  was 
some  speculation. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  so  far  as  you  had  observed,  it  had  not  reached 
any  large  point  i 

Mr.  vSiMONsoN.  I  did  not  feel  that  it  had. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  had  not  been  declining  to  take  loans  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Had  you  been  discriminating  particularly  against 
any  form  of  collateral  on  account  of  uneasiness  in  connection  with 
this  stock  market  position  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Not  at  all  against  any  single  group  of  securities. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  Mr.  Simonson,  I  want  to  ask  you  the  same 
(luestion  I  asked  Mr.  Price  with  reference  to  investments  and  the 
popular  and  insistent  idea  that  larger  moneyed  institutions  in  New 
York  almost  automatically,  certamly  methodically,  bought  large 
quantities  of  stock  exchange  securities  on  breaks  in  the  market  and 
held  them  until  they  gradually  appreciated,  and  then  by  reason  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  loan  situation  sold  out  at  the  very  highest 
prices  and  thus  reaped  a  perennial  profit  ? 

Now,  referring  to  your  own  institution,  is  there  any  such  proceed- 
ing as  that  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Absolutely  not,  sir.  It  is  contrary  to  the  national 
bank  act.     We  would  not  do  so,  and  have  never  done  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  does  that  refer  to  the  National  City  Bank? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  absolutely  buys  no  stock-market  securities  and 
sells  them  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Simonson.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understand  that  vou  have  an  adjunct  somewhat 
similar  which  deals  in  securities.     What  is  the  name  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Simonson.  The  National  .City  Co. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Will  you  describe  to  the  committee  this  organiza- 
tion, its  inception,  how  it  is  organized,  who  its  officers  are,  and  the 
function  that  company  performs  in  your  financial  operations? 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  I  can  not  give  you  the  year,  but  it  was  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  years  ago.  The  City  Bank,  then  having  a  capital  of 
$25,000,000  and  a  surplus  measurably  the  same,  deaared  a  cash 
dividend  of  40  per  cent,  amounting  to  $10,000,000. 

The  stockholaers  were  given  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  to 
the  stock  of  a  holding  company  known  as  the  National  City  Co., 
the  stock  of  which  was  to  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  similar 
to  what  Mr.  Hine  described,  and  the  trustees  were  issued  a  cer- 
tificate of  ownership  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  bank  stock.  Every 
holder  of  the  bank  shares,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  of  them, 
so  subscribed.  To  the  extent  that  they  did  not  subscribe  the  capital 
stock  of  the  National  City  Co.  is  that  much  less. 

Some  two  or  three  executors  or  trustees  preferred  to  take  the 
dividend  in  cash.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  capital  stock  was 
$10,000,000. 

That  company  was  organized  to  deal  largely  in  bonds  and  in 
securities  other  than  the  national  bank  act  permitted,  and  it  hung; 
it  did  not  go  along  very  Uvely  until  gradually  we  were  worked  into 
the  dealing  in  investments  and  securities,  dealing  in  bonds,  buying 
bonds  for  public  sole  to  investors. 

The  company  does  not  buy  or  sell  stocks.  It  bought  or  sold  no 
stocks  during  any  period  such  as  I  have  given  here,  and  the  only 
stocks  that  it  has  are  stocks  that  it  has  received  eitner  as  a  bonus 
with  some  bonds  that  it  has  bought,  stock  which  it  has  taken  under 
some  reorganization  in  exchange  for  bonds,  and  some  shares  of 
foreign  banks. 

We  own  practically  all  of  the  stock  of  the  International  Banking 
Corporation  which  operates  banks  in  the  Orient,  China,  Japan, 
India,  one  at  Panama,  and  one  somewhere  eLse  in  South  America. 
We  own  the  bank  at  Haiti.  We  own  some  bank  in  Cuba.  All  of 
which  we  hope,  under  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  we 
will  be  able  to  absorb  with  our  National  City  Bank  in  common  with 
the  branches  we  operat<5  at  present.  But  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  all  the  stock  we  hold. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Therefore,  so.far  as  your  Securities  Co.  is  concerned, 
it  neither  bought  nor  sola  any  shares  in  the  stock  market  during 
October,  November,  or  December  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSoN.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Either  as  an  investment  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  No,  sir.  We  may  have  sold  some  stocks  that  were 
received  imder  reorganizations,  bonds  wiped  out  and  stocks  substi- 
tut'Cd,  but  that  is  semng  and  not  buying. 

Mr.  Whipple;  As  I  imderstand  it,  you  declared  a  cash  dividend  of 
40  per  cent,  with  the  option  to  the  stockholders  of  the  National  City 
Bank  to  subscribe  for  snares  in  a  State  institution  known  as  the  City 
Securities  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  iVnd  you  say  that  all  except  a  very  few  did  subscribe  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  All  the  shares  of  that  new  company  were  deposited 
with  trustees  to  be  held  by  them  permanently,  I  take  it  ? 
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Mr.  SiMONSoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And,  as  showing  the  owneTship  and  risht  to  par- 
ticipation in  profits  on  the  part  of  the  individual  stockholders  of  the 
City  Bank,  these  trustees  caused  to  he  stamped  on  each  certificate — a 
certificate  of  the  National  City  Bank — a  certificate  of  ownership  in  the 
Securities  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Proportionate  to  their  holdings  in  the  National 
Bank  stock  ? 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  the  Securities  Co.  has  comparatively  recentlv 
taken  up  the  business  somewhat  along  these  lines,  as  I  imderstand : 
If  a  person  has  an  industrial  or  other  enterprise  apparently  of  merit, 
and  ne  desires  to  finnace  it,  he  can  present  his  proposition  to  the 
Securities  Co.  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  with  perhaps  a  bonus  of 
preferred  or  common  stock  or  something  like  that  and  your  company 
underwrites  it  and  then  offers  it  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  profit  that  it  makes  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  amoimt  at  which  it  imderwrites  or  purchases  these 
securities  of  the  different  enterprises  that  it  deals  with,  and  the 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold  to  the  pubUc  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whatever  margin  that  might  be  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  its  activities  are  confined  to  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness enterprise,  except  so  far  as  it  has  acquired  interest  in  foreign 
banking  institutions  t 

Ml .  SiMONsoN.  Well,  I  might  say,  Mr.  Whipple,  that  we  have  not 
really  financed  any  enterprise — I  do  not  think  the  City  Co.  has 
financed  any  enterprise  to  any  extent  where  we  got  very  much  of  a 
bonus  of  stock.  6ur  business  is  largely  buying  municipal  bonds. 
We  bought  a  large  block  of  Philadelphia  bonds  a  day  or  two  ago; 
good  railroad  bonds.  We  buy  from  the  railroad  company  and 
retail  to  the  public.     We  are  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  bonds. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Of  securities  of  the  character  that  the  bank  itself 
could  not  purchase  and  sell  under  the  restrictions  of  the  national- 
banking  law  ? 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  Oh,  no;  I  would  not  say  that,  because  there  have 
been  verv  few  operations  where  we  have  gone  into  the  stock  business. 
The  bank  woula  have  a  perfect  right  to  buy  and  distribute  bonds  to 
the  public,  but  we  prefer  to  have  a  separate  organization. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  Securities  Co.  is  officered  by  practically  the 
same  officers  as  the  National  City  Bank  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  No;  we  only  have  one  officer  in  common.  Mr. 
McRoberts  is  chairman  of  the  boards  in  common. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  the  management  is  practically  the  samel 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Of  course;  we  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Because  the  stockholders  are  the  same  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  We  give  it  our  best  judgment. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  officers  of  your  Securities  Co.  are  not  those 
of  the  bank  itself  t 

^.  SiMONSON.  No. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  But  they  are  in  the  same  building? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  They  are  in  the  building. 

Mr.  Whipplb.  And  that  Securities  Co.  may  borrow  of  the  National 
City  Bank  as  any  other  customer  may? 

Mr.  SiMONSox.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Within  tne  limitations  permitted  by  the  National 
Bank  Act  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  It  has  never  exceeded  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  just  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask.  You 
would  have  the  right — this  Securities  Co. — ^would  have  the  right  to 

f)urchaso  farm-loan  bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  farm- 
oan  act  which  has  just  been  passed  by  Congress? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes.  I  do  not  understand  the  law  of  the  State 
restricts  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes.  We  would  buy  them  and  resell  them  at 
retail.  We  will  buy  any  good  security.  We  have  over  100  salesmen 
and  10  or  12  branch  offices.  The  business  is  a  retail  business.  We 
sell  the  bonds  in  1,  2,  5,  and  10  lots,  trying  to  give  the  buyer  as  good 
judgment  as  we  can. 

•file  Chairman.  Under  the  State  law  you  think  that  this  company 
would  have  the  right  to  purchase  those  bonds  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  I  have  no  doubt  we  have. 

The  Chairman,  -iind  how  much  under  the  law  is  this  company 
authorized  to  borrow  from  the  National  City  Bank  i 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  $5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  $5,000,000  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes.    Our  capital  and  surplus  are  fifty  millions. 

Mr.  Foster.  In  this  City  Holding  Co.  you  accunmlate  a  surplus 
and  pav  dividends  the  same  as  the  parent  bank  ^ 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes;  we  pay  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on 
our  capital  of  ten  million. 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is  limited  to  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  No;  there  is  no  Umit,  but  we  are  endeavoring  to 
accumulate  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Foster'.  And  the  balance  goes  to  the  surplus  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  of  the  City  Co.  was  fifty  million  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  No;  of  the  National  City  Bank.  The  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  National  City  Bank  is  fifty  niillion. 

Mr.  Pou.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  The  capital  of  the  City  Co.  is  ten  million. 

Mr.  Foster.  What  is  the  surplus  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  I  can  not  give  those  figures.  I  can  not  tell  you, 
but  it  is  over  five  million.  I  am  not  closely  enough  in  touch  to  give 
you  the  exact  figures.     They  are  perfectly  available  if  you  want  them. 

Mr.  Foster.  A  share  of  stock  m  the  National  City, Bank  represents 
not  only  its  value  in  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  but  also  the  value  of  tlie  City  Holding  Co.  stock. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Foster.  Of  capital  and  surplus? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  The  City  Securities  Co. — that  is  the  name  of  it  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  The  National  City  Co. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  increase  of  the  interest 
rate  in  the  middle  of  December.  It  was  quoted  as  high  as  15  per 
cent  at  one  time — call  money  on  the  stock  exchange. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Well,  if  it  did  that  was  something — ^just  a  flurry, 
an  hour  or  so,  because  I  have  a  record  here  of  the  rate  at  which  we 
loaned  money. 

Mr.  Patten.  For  December  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  December  11th  we  loaned  at  4i;  on  the  12th  we 
loaned  at  6  per  cent;  on  the  13th  we  loaned  at  6  per  cent;  on  the  14th 
we  loaned  at  4 J  per  cent;  on  the  15th  we  loaned  at  4 J  per  cent;  and 
we  began  on  the  11th  at  4 i  and  on  the  23d  we  woimd  up  at  4  J. 

Mr,  Patten.  But  there  were  some  loans  made  at  a  higher  rat«, 
as  indicated  there  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patten.  You  always  make  your  loans  on  the  stock  exchange 
at  a  low  rate  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  We  never  loan  above  6  per  cent  to  anybody  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Patten.  What  was  the  reason  for  this  high  rate  of  interest 
that  prevailed  on  call  loans  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  The  reserves  of  the  clearing  house  banks  were  run 
down;  currency  was  going  out  in  various  directions;  loans  were  in- 
creasing, and  as  the  reserves  diminished  the  banks  had  no  money. 

Mr.  Patten.  There  was  a  greater  demand  for  money  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  There  was  a  greater  demand  for  money  than  the 
supply. 

Mr.  Patten.  There  was  a  legitimate  demand  for  money  which  put 
money  up. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  adjusted  itself  apparently  be- 
tween the  11th  and  the  14th. 

Mr.  Patten.  It  adjusted  itself? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patten.  But  the  comparison  I  was  making  is  that  the  usual 
rate  of  call  money  was  around  2  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  wSiMONSON.  It  is  2i  now. 

Mr.  Patten.  And  this  comparison  is  very  high  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patten.  Of  course,  your  bank  does  not  loan  over  6  per  cent, 
but  other  banks  do  t 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Oh,  yes;  the  market  is  there. 

Mr.  Patten.  And  tnat  was  simply  the  demand  for  money  on 
account  of  that  condition  of  the  market. 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  On  account  of  the  shrinkage  in  the  bank  reserves. 

Mr.  Patten.  Was  it  not  also  from  this  fact '?  The  tremendous  long 
interest  in  the  market  demanded  more  money  to  carry  the  stocks.  It 
has  been  testified  here,  for  instance,  by  the  large  wire  houses  that 
they  were  borrowing  at  one  time  $450,000,000  from  the  banks  about 
the  middle  of  December — 15  houses — and  that  occasioned  them  con- 
siderable concern.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  natural  demand 
upon  the  banks  for  money. 

Mr.  wSiMONSON.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  Hqui- 
date,  I  do  not  beheve,  to  the  extent  of  dropping  call  money  from  15 
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or  16  down  to  4^  per  cent  in  three  or  four  days,  between  the  12th 
and  the  14th.     I  do  not  know  when  the  stock  market  broke. 

Mr.  Patten.  It  would  account,  if  there  was  a  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
because  you  never  loan  money  above  6  per  cent — your  institution  is 
different  from  other  institutions  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  But  that  stayed  there  for  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Patten.  But  apparently  there  was  some  clearing  out  of  these 
large  loan  accounts?     There  must  have  been.  • 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes;  some;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  enough  to 
make  them  break.  I  think  it  was  just  a  flurry.  I  have  seen  these 
flurries  in  rising  markets  and  I  have  seen  them  in  falling  markets. 

Mr.  Patten.  Was  it  not  a  legitimate  explanation  of  it  that  the 
stock  exchange  houses  were  long  on  a  tremendous  lot  of  stocks,  that 
the  demand  for  money  was  very  great,  which  occasioned  the  increase 
in  the  rate  ? 

'Mr.  SiMONso:^.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  longer  on  the  12th 
than  on  the  14th. 

Mr.  Patten.  The  only  reason  that  occurred  to  me  is  because  of  this 
meeting  of  the  wire  houses,  in  which  they  found  out  that  they  were 
borrowmg  $450,000,000,  which  was  on  the  13th,  that  making  a  coin- 
cidence of  days. 

Mr.  SiMONsoN.  That  does  make  it  interesting. 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  I  think  that  might  very  well  be  so. 

Mr,  Patten.  In  regard  to  these  foreign  banks,  are  the  stocks 
owned  altogether  by  the  City  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  No.  We  own  about  90  per  cent  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Corporation. 

Mr.  Patten.  The  International  Banking  Corporation  includes  the 
stock  of  all  of  these  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  No.  They  purchased  banks  in  China  and  Japan 
and  India,  and  one  in  Panama  and  one  at  some  place  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  a  branch  in  London.  That  is  a  very  old  institution,  which 
has  been  going  about  15  years. 

Mr.  Patten.  And  the  others  are  rather  new? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  The  Bank  of  Haiti  is  a  very  old  branch  bank.  We 
bought  that  from  the  French  people,  and  are  just  waiting  until  we 
can  get  all  of  the  stock  and  we  will  merge  that  in  as  a  branch  of  the 
City  Bank.  The  Bank  of  Havana  is  going  to  be  merged  also  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  all  of  the  stock, 

Mr.  Patten.  Then,  the  bank  would  be  solicitous  of  legislation 
which  would  permit  them  to  take  these  things  right  into  their  own 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Yes;  very  much. 

Mr.  Patten,  I  merely  ask  this  for  information;  and  I  have  no  right 
to  ask  it,  I  do  not  think.  Is  there  connected  with  the  City  Bank  a 
large  trading  export  institution  ? 

Mr.  SiMONSON.  Not  exactly  that  form.  We  have  the  American 
International  Corporation,  half  of  which  is  owned  by  stockholders 
of  the  City  Bank.  They  bought  that,  not  with  any  divider ds. 
That  is  not  altogether  a  trading  operation.  It  is  a  development 
corporation.  They  are  building  a  water  power  in  Peru.  Thov  are 
building  or  dredging  a  great  canal  in  China.  They  have  a  railroad 
operation  in  Uruguay.     We  are  going  to  try  to  do  with  that  company 
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with  its  $50,000,000  capital,  what  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  and 
Fraiuo  and  Gonnany  has  hitherto  done  in  South  America  and  in^the 
Caribbear . 

Mr.  Pattex.  Do  I  understand  that  you  entirely  approve  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  act  i 

Mr.  SiMOXSON.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Vandcrlip,  as  I  understand,  is  not  going  to  be  a 
witn(58S  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  SiMOxsox.  At  your  discretion,  I  am  taking  his  palace,  because 
I  think  I  am  a  little  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  details  than  he  is. 

Mr.  Bexxet.  I  asked  Mr.  Vandorlip  to  produce  certain  letters. 
Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  that  ? 

Mr.  SiMOXsox.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  at  the  bank,  or 
was  to  be  to-day.     Would  you  ask  him  with  regard  to  the  letters  i 

Mr.  SiMOXsox.  I  do  lot  know  anything  about  ai  y  letters. 

Mr.  Bexxet.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  asked  him  when  he  came  as 
a  witr  CSS  to  brir  g  certain  letters. 

Mr.  SiMoxsoN.  I  am   sure  he  will  be  at  your  disposal. 

Mr.  PIarbisox.  Did  you  hear  at  the  time  of  this  meeting  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  on  the  13th  of  December  that  such  a  meeting 
was  held  ? 

Mr.  SiMoxsoN.  No,  sir.  I  think  that  if  any  of  us  had  information, 
it  would  have  been  talked  over  at  one  of  our  meetings.  We  have  a 
meeting  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  ana  it  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  importance  if  anything  had  been  known  about  it, 
for  some  one  to  have  said  something. 

The  Chairmax.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Sunonson.    You  are  excused. 

Mr.  SiMONSox.  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

TESTIMONY  OF  KB.  6E0B0E  CADOSE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Whipple.  State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Cadore.  George  Cadore,  residence  215  Marion  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, and  my  occupation  is  telegraph  operator. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Are  you  the  nead  telegraph  operator  for  the  firm 
of  Raymond,  Pynchon  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Cadore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  come  here  at  the  request  of  the  mani^er 
of  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Cadore.  I  do  not  know  at  whose  request  it  was.  I  was  called 
in  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  is  in  line  with  Mr.  Chiperfields* examination 
and,  therefore,  I  will  ask  him  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Just  a  question  or  two.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Bucknam,  when  he  was  on  the  stand,  said  that  the  telltale  of 
Raymond,  Pynchon  &  Co.  was  disconnected  because  it  was  out  of 
onfer;  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Cadore.  Well 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  Yes  or  no  to  that  question,  please. 

Mr.  Cadore.  It  was  not  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  When  was  it  disconnected  ? 
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.    Mr.  Cadore.  It  was  disconnected  in  the  last  week  of  November. 

•Mr.  Chiperfield.  Why  was  it  disconnected  ? 

Mr.  Cadore.  Because  there  was  no  one  who  had  time  to  take 
charge  of  it  and  adjust  it,  because  the  man  who  had  that  position 
before  had  left  us  in  that  week,  and  everybody  else  was  too  busy, 
and  without  some  one  to  take  charge  of  it  ana  adjust  it  every  few 
minutes  it  was  absolutely  useless. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  As  I  understood  from  the  conversation  which 
I  had  with  you  a  few  moments  ago,  the  principal  adjustment  was  the 
inking  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Cadore.  Inking  is  one  very  important  thing. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  you  had  no  man  who  had  time  to  ink  it  ? 

Mr.  Cadore.  There  was  no  one  who  was  near  it  who  had  the  time. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  I  think  you  advanced  as  another  reason,  so 
that  we  may  get  at  it  directly  without  going  around  the  bush,  that 
you  wanted  to  save  paper? 

Mr.  Cadore.  Well,  oecause  it  was  absolutely  useless  to  us,  a^d 
there  was  no  reason 

Mr.  Chiperfield  (interposing).  As  I  understood  it,  you  wanted  to 
save  paper  ? 

Mr.  dDOBE.  That  was  one  reason;  yes. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  it  used  how  much  paper  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Cadore.  About  15  pounds  of  paper,  I  think, 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  the  paper  cost  about  15  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Cadore.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Is  not  that  your  understanding?  , Did  not  you 
and  I  agree  upon  an  appraisement  of  something  like  15  or  20  cents  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Cadore.  I  thought  that  was  approximately  right. 

Mr.  CmPERPiELD.  -Ajid  you  wantea  to  save  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Cabobe.  I  did  not  see  any  reason  for  wasting  it. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Precisely.  You  wanted  to  save  it,  and  there 
was  no  man  to  ink  the  machine  ? 

Mr.  Cadore.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  you  disconnected  it  ? 

Mr.  Cadore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  And  it  was  not  out  of  order? 

Mr.  Cadore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Has  the  machine  been  in  operation  since? 

Mr.  Cadore.  The  machine  was  put  in  operation  last  week. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  a  very  comphcatea  instrument  ? 

Mr.  Cadore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Here  is  another  message  which  I  will  read  into  the 
record,  with  your  approval: 

We  had  no  other  information  than  Price  telegram  and  whatever  was  sent  to  Ray- 
mond, Pynchon  &  Co.  or  anyone  else  was  along  same  language  as  sent  Barrett.  We 
will  willmgly  look  up  anythmg  further  if  you  wish,  but  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing 
beyond  what  you  already  have.  TMnk  all  our  wires  finally  got  what  Barrett  had; 
but  he  had  it  nrst.    Allen  M.  Clement. 

We  have  asked  him,  nevertheless,  to  reproduce  from  the  telltale  the 
actual  telegram  sent  to  Raymond,  Pynchon  &  Co.  and  more  than 
one  if  more  were  sent. 

Mr.  Bache  was  asked  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  at- 
tended the  Metropolitan  dinner,  and  he  has  sent  it  up. 
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The  Chairhax.  I  suppose  that  had  better  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
(Said  names  foUow:) 

DINNER  LIST. 

Walter  W.  Price,  E.  k  C.  Bandolph,  111  Broadway. 
G.  R.  Dyer,  0.  1.  Hudson  A  Co.,  36  WaU  Street. 
Jules  S.  Bache,  J.  8.  Bache  d  Co.,  42  Broadway. 
Jamee  Lees  Laidlaw,  Laidlaw  it  Co.,  25  Broadway. 

A.  Tumbull,  Post  &  Flaffi,  38  Wall  Street. 

Geo.  A.  Ellis,  jr.,  E.  F.  Hutton  A  Co.,  61  Broadway. 
Bayard  Dominick,  Dominick  &  Dominick,  115  Broadway. 
H.  R.  Winthrop,  Hanis,  Winthrop  A  Co.,  15  Wall  Street. 
H.  H.  Childs,  Clark,  Childs  &  Co.,  135  Broadway. 
Frank  B.  Keech,  F.  B.  Keech  &  Co.,  7  Wall  Street. 
8.  B.  Chapin,  S.  B.  Chapin  A  Co.,  Ill  Broadway. 
Walter  Lyon,  Renskorf,  Lyon  A  Co.,  33  New  St. 
H.  1.  Foster,  Paine,  Webber  A  Co.,  25  Broad  Street. 

B.  L.  Taylor,  jr.,  L^an  A  Bryan,  113  Broadway. 

J.  H.  Wainwnght,  Uomblower  A  Weeks,  42  Broadway. 
J.  W.  Prentiss,  Hbmblower  A  Weeks,  42  Broadway. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Ellis  was  asked  yesterday  about  the  payment 
by  his  company  for  the  Connolly  seat.  Mr.  Ellis,  have  you  tne  trans- 
action by  which  the  ConnoDy  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
was  paid  lor  I 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.  On  October  14  there  was  a  check  given  to  us  for 
$65,000  for  Connolly;  that  check  was  made  payable  to  F.  A.  Connolly, 
and  was  offered  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  pavment  for  the 
seat.  The  request  was  made  that  the  check  be  certined,  but  as  it 
was  on  a  Washington  bank  it  could  not  very  readily  be  done;  so 
Connolly  gave  the  check  to  us  and  we  gave  him  our  exchange  check 
for  S65,000,  the  same  amoimt,  made  payable  to  George  W.  Ely, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  in  payment  for  F.  A. 
Connolly's  seat.  Our  check,  as  of  that  date,  shows  the  receipt  of  a 
check  for  $65,000  for  Connolly  and  the  payment  to  the  secretary  of 
the  stock  exchange  for  a  hke  amoimt. 

Mr.  Cab4PBELL.  Just  give  the  nimiber  of  the  check  to  the  stock 
exchange. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Check  No.  32206,  on  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Drawn  by  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Drawn  by  Hutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  favor  of  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  To  pay  for  F.  A.  Connolly  s  seat  on  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir.  And  on  the  other  side  a  receipt  by  Hutton 
of  a  check  for  $65,000  from  the  Commercial  National  Bank — a 
cashier's  check. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Are  you  sure  that  was  a  check  from  F.  A.  Con- 
nolly &  Co.  to  Hutton  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It   was   a   Commercial   National   Bank   check   made 

Eayable  to  F.  A.  Connolly  and  indorsed  by  F.  A.  ConnoDy  to  E.  F. 
[utton  &  Co.,  and  the  reason  w^as  that  the  Stock  Exchange  would 
not  accept  the  Commercial  National  Bank  check  for  the  reason  that 
it  had  not  been  certified. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  evidence  in  Washington  tended  to  show  that 
there  was  one  check  by  Boiling  for  $10,000  sent  to  New  York,  his 
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individual  check  on  his  account,  and  another  cashier's  check  for 
$20,000. 

Mr.  Cantrill.  No;  that  was  for  Boiling's  interest  in  the  fimi. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  was  it  not  stated  that  that  was  sent  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Ellis.  When  I  was  called  to  testify  in  Washington  I  understood 
that  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  committee,  and  in  view  of  the 
testimony  yesterday  I  would  like  to  file  a  letter,  and  the  answer  to 
the  letter,  sent  to  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Barrett's  uncle  in  Memphis.  This 
letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Hutton,  and  it  explains  to  his  uncle  Mr. 
Barrett's  condition  as  of  that  date. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  date  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  As  of  January  30.  I  would  hke  to  have  that  placed 
before  the  committee  in  corroboration  of  the  testimony  I  have  given. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  your  reading  the 
letter  to  the  committee  if  you  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Ellis  (reading): 

January  30,  1917. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Frost:  As  you  know,  Hosmer  has  been  very  ill  and  no  one  has  been 
permitted  to  see  him  up  to  a  few  days  ago.  Yesterday  Mr.  Clark  called  in  to  see  him 
and  telephoned  me  from  the  Stock  Exchange  that  Hosmer  was  contemplating  leaving 
for  Memphis  to-night. 

I  called  up  his  physician,  J.  Bayard  Clark,  and  asked  him  what  this  meant,  as  I 
could  not  understand  his  doing  a  thing  of  that  kind.  He  told  me  he  had  advised 
Hosmer  if  he  took  this  trip  it  was  at  his  own  risk  and  that  he  would  not  be  responsible 
for  any  conditions  resulting  after  the  trip. 

I  immidiately  went  to  see  Hosmer  last  night  and  he  told  me  of  your  sister's  death, 
and  also  of  the  illness  of  your  brother,  and  that  he  felt  he  should  go  down.  They 
were  going  to  carry  him  from  his  apartment,  put  him  on  the  train  and  carry  him  off 
the  train  to  your  house  in  Memphis. 

As  you  know,  he  has  had  a  very  acute  attack  of  a  rheumatic  condition,  accompanied 
with  a  high  fever,  which  left  him  very  weak,  and  has  affected  the  valve  of  his  heart. 
The  doctors  have  advised  me  if  he  will  take  care  of  himself  and  give  himself  proper 
rest  from  now  on,  he  ought  to  outgrow  this  condition  in  a  very  short  time,  but,  at  the 
present  time,  if  he  takes  any  unnecessary  exercise  or  if  he  exerts  himself  in  any  way 
or  becomes  excited  or  nervous,  he  is  likely  to  have  a  reaction  which  will  leave  him 
with  a  weak  heart,  for  which  they  will  not  be  responsible. 

Now,  i  am  quite  sure,  knowing  these  conditions,  you  would  not  want  Hosmer  to 
take  this  trip,  for  anything  may  happen  en  route  which  would  give  him  a  bad  turn  and 
affect  his  heart  permanently.  I  leel  that  inasmuch  as  Hosmer  has  no  one  here  to 
advise  him  I  should  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  keeping  him  here  as  long 
as  necessary.  After  having  a  frank  talk  with  liim  he  realized  the  danger  and  also 
realized  that  you  would  not  want  him  to  take  this  trip,  knowing  the  conditions  as  set 
forth;  and  I  make  haste  to  advise  you  accordingly. 

I  wish  you  would  write  Hosmer  a  letter  and  tell  him  by  all  means  not  to  attempt  to 
come  until  he  has  fully  recovered.  The  best  he  could  do  if  he  took  the  trip  under 
these  conditions,  would  be  perhaps  to  sit  up  an  hour  a  day  in  a  chair.  The  re^'t  of  the 
time  he  would  have  to  spend  in  bed.  Now,  think  of  the  risk  involved  in  taking  a 
trip  of  this  kind  in  his  condition. 

However,  he  has  promised  me  he  will  not  go  until  I  eive  him  permission,  and  with 
your  permisjuon  I  will  postpone  the  trip  until  I  believe  ne  is  physically  fit  and  able  to 
take  it,  and  I  sincerely  trust  I  have  your  cooperation  in  thii  respect. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about,  but  there  would  be  a  great  deal,  and  a  b'g 
risk,  if  he  were  to  take  the  trip  at  the  present  time.     If  you  will  wTite  me,  letting  n  e 
know  how  you  feel  about  this  thyig,  I  will  see  that  your Siishes  are  carried  out. 
Very  sincerely,  yours. 

Under  date  of  Februray  3  we  have  Mr.  Frost^s  reply  to  Mr. 
Hutton: 

February  3,  1917. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hutton:  Your  kind  letter  of  January  30  came  to  hand  last  evening 
and  we  all  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  dear  nephew.    None  of 
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the  family  wish  to  have  Hoemer  come  home  until  he  is  perfectly  well  to  come 
home  for  a  short  visit;  his  auntie  will  not  be  buried  until  he  comes,  as  her  remains 
is  in  the  vault.  You  have  my  full  consent  to  advise  him  to  do  what  is  best  for  his 
complete  recovery  if  it  takes  30  days.  Again  thanking  you  for  your  great  kindness  to 
Hosmer,  I  am, 

Faithfully,  yours, 

John  T.  Frost, 
e.  f.  hutton, 

New  York,  N,  Y. 

In  addition  to  that,  yesterday  there  was  some  surprise  here  as  a 

result  of  Mr.  Hutton's  having  gone  away,  which  I  tned  to  explain; 

but  from  the  inferences  given  out  by  the  newspapers  it  appears  that 

he  went  away  as  a  matter  of  convenience.     I  stated  that  he  had 

arranged  for  chartering  a  house-boat  some  time  previously  to  the 

meeting  of  this  committee,  and  in  looking  over  the  record  I  find  a 

charter  dated  January  15;  later,. a  letter  oi  February  6  from  Stanley 

M.  Seaman,  yacht  broker,  as  follows: 

February  6,  1917. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hutton, 

61  Broadway  J  City. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  our  telephone  conversation  of  to-day  we  have 
notified  Mr.  Sayles  that  owing  to  prevalent  conditions  you  might  not  be  able  to  go 
aboard  Nahmeoia  before  the  14th  or  15th  of  February,  and  on  that  account  would  like 
to  have  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  charter  four  or  five  days  long  after  April  10 
without  any  extra  charge  to  you.  We  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  trouble  arranging 
this  and  vrXl  advise  you  definitely  to-morrow,  when  we  expect  to  hear  from  Mr.  Sayles. 

Will  you  kindly  send  check  for  $2,000,  drawn  to  the  order  of  Walter  E.  Flanders  to 
this  office,  so  as  to  reach  here  by  February  10,  and  we  in  turn  will  forward  it  to  Mr. 
Flanders  immediately. 

Thanking  you  for  this  favor. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Stanley  M.  Seaman. 

Mr.  Hutton,  as  vou  know,  has  testified.  I  was  sent  for  to  come 
on  and  testify  in  Washington,  and  he  postponed  his  trip  for  a  week, 
gave  up  his  accommodations,  and  certainly  nad  not  any  idea  that  the 
committee  wanted  him  to  be  in  New  York  or  he  woul3  not  have  left 
New  York  City.  I  think  this  record  is  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  some  question  about  his  not  being  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  excused  for  the  present,  Afi.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  understood  that  the  correspondence  read  referred 
only  to  Mr.  Barrett's  condition  along  about  the  Ist  of  February. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  None  of  it  refers  to  his  condition  now  or  within 
the  last  10  days,  as  I  take  it.     Is  that  right,  Mr.  Ellis? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.     I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Whipple.  These  letters  show  what  his  condition  was  the  1st  of 
the  month.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Ellis  if  anyone  has  attempted  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Barrett  and  find  what  his  condition  was  since  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anvthing  further  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  will  call  Mr.  Harriman. 
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TESTIHOITT  OF  MB.  OIIVEB  HABBIMA17. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr,  Whipple.  State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Habbimak.  Oliver  Harriman,  member  of  the  firm  of  Hamman 
&  Co.,  Ill  Broadway. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  a  stock-exchange  house  doing  business  in 
New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  have  been  engaged  in  business  for  a  great  many 
years  here  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Yes;  I  have  been  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  somewhat  old  established  firm  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  WiU  you  state,  Mr.  Harriman,  the  general  character 
of  the  business  that  your  house  did  last  year;  I  mean  especially  as 
to  whether  it  was  what  is  known  as  a  leased-wire  house  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  We  have  several  wires;  we  have  several  branch 
offices. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  many  what  are  called  correspondents  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  We  have  one  correspondent  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  the  rest  are  branch  houses  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Yes;  the  rest  are  branch  houses. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Where  do  you  have  branches  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  We  have  one  at  Atlantic  City,  one  at  Washington, 
one  at  Detroit,  and  we  have  got  an  uptown  office  in  the  Biltmore. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  Last  autumn  did  you  have  any  means  of  ac- 
quainting yourself  promptly  here  in  New  York  with  happenings  in 
Washington  which  might  affect  the  stock  market  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  have  anyone  or  did  your  manager  there 
have  any  arrangement  with  anyone  to  give  him  information  as  to 
what  was  there  happening  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  connected  with  your  branch  office  by  what 
is  called  a  private  wire  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Take  it  as  of  the  week  of  December  18,  how  would 
your  long  accounts,  if  I  may  thus  term  it,  compare  with  the  short 
accounts  covering  the  records  of  all  your  customers  in  the  aggregate  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  These  dates  that'  I  give  are  the  ledger  dates  but 
not  the  dates  of  the  transactions.    That  would  be  the  day  before. 

Afr  \V  u  TppLE    ^Tes. 

Mr!  Habbiman.  On  December  18,  208,000  shares  long  and  82,000 
shares  short.     Shall  I  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Habbiman.  On  the  19th — that  is  really  the  18th,  you  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  long  and  79,000 
short.  On  the  20th,  206,000  long  and  80,100  short.  On  the  21st, 
183,000  shares  long  and  22,200  short.  On  the  22d,  199,300  long 
and  4,700  short.  Tnat  is  practically  the  transaction  of  the  day  be- 
fore, always,  you  know. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Yes.  That  would  mean  that  on  the  last  day  there 
had  been  a  very  substantial  covering  of  short  transactions. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes.    It  would  mean  on  the  20th  and  21st? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habbihan.  That  most  all  of  those  stocks  were  covered! 

Mr.  Whipple.  They  were  covered. 

Mr.  Harbiman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  During  that  period  did  you  have  certain  large 
customers  or  customers  who  operated  quite  largely  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  What  was  the  largest  amount?  I  am  not  asking 
you  for  the  name,  but  how  large  was  the  largest  short  account? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  should  say  about  80,000  shares. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Was  that  practically  all  carried  for  one  customer? 

Mr.'  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  A  large  speculator  on  the  short  side  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  It  happened  to  be  at  that  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  you  object  to  giving  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  would  prefer  not  to  for  publication.  I  would 
give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Very  weU.  I  think  that  is  just  as  satisfactory  to 
the  committee,  if  you  would  write  it  and  hand  it  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that?     What  time  was  it? 

Mr.  Harriman.  The  period  that  we  speak  of. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  began  on  the  18th,  apparently  covering  about 
80,000  shares  short,  and  covered  them  in  on  the  20th  and  21st,  or 
mostly  on  the  20  th  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Mostly  on  the  20th,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that 
most  of  the  short  account  was  made  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  had  been  carried  as  a  short  account  ever  since 

Mr.  Harriman  (interposing).  Ever  since  the  first  part  of  Novem- 
ber.    That  is,  off  and  on. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  in  order  to  observe  that  and  let 
it  ffo  in  the  record.  That  is,  that  this  short  account  had  been  car- 
ried off  and  on  for  quite  a  while  since  about  the  first  of  November. 
Was  I  right  in  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  In  behalf  of  the  committee  we  have  asked  that  gen- 
tleman, who  is  also  in  the  South,  if  he  would  not  make  some  disclos- 
ures with  regard  to  his  accounts,  but  he  has  thus  far  ignored  our 
request,  being,  according  to  newspaper  accounts,  otherwise  engaged. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  tnat,  Mr.  Whipple. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  said  that  wc  had  requested  the  gentleman  who  is 
there  referred  to  to  give  the  committee  information  with  regard  to 
his  account. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yos. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  tKe  request  either  had  not  reached  him  or  has 
been  ignored,  and  I  said  rather  sportively,  perhaps,  that  according  to 
the  newspapers  he  was  otherwise  engaged  at  the  particular  time. 

Mr.  Bennet.  When  did  he  cover  his  shorts  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  you  say  at  what  time  of  day  he  covered  his 
shorts  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  It  was  mostly  before  lunch. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  the  20th? 
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Mr.  Harrihan.  On  the  20th;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  are  sure  that  is  not  the  2l8t  ? 

Mr.  Harrihan.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  20th. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  the  actual  transaction  ? 

Mr.  HarrimXn.  Yes,  it  would  show  on  the  books  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  on  the  next  day  he  had  practically  covered 
everything  t 

Mr.  Harrihan.  Yes,  practically  covered  everything  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  you  state  roughly  from  your  accounts  how 
much  that  transaction  on  the  short  side  netted  by  way  of  profit  ? 

Mr.  Harrihan.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  be  able  to  do  that.  I  have 
not  figured  it  up. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Could  it  be  done  without  disproportionate  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Harrihan.  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  do  it  for  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Would  the  committee  hke  that  ? 

The  Chairhan.  Yes.  We  would  like  to  have  it  if  you  could  give 
an  approximate  estimate  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Harrihan.  I  do  not  think  I  could. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  whether,  from  conversation  with  that 
operator — ^whether  he  had  other  accounts  of  the  same  kind  ? 

Mr.  Harrihan.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  the  short  side  ? 

Mr.  Harrihan.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Other  than  his  account,  your  transactions  were 
almost  aU  on  the  long  side?  That  is,  I  mean  your  transactions  for 
your  customers  ? 

Mr.  Harrihan.  Almost  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  May  I  ask  if  you  loaned  your  customers^  long  stock 
to  this  operator  to  make  good  his  dehveries  on  the  short  side  ? 

Mr.  Harrihan.  I  think  some  of  the  stocks  may  have  been  loaned, 
but  the  majority  were  borrowed  stock. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Borrowed  from  other  houses? 

Mr.  Harrihan.  From  other  houses;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  To  make  good  deliveries  for  him? 

Mr.  Harrihan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  any  member  of  your  own  firm  carry  an  account 
during  this  period  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  the  firm  itself? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  happen  to  know  by  information  of  any 
other  large  operator  who  was  Duying  or  selling  in  the  market  that 
week  other  than  Mr.  Banich  who  has  testified,  and  the  gentleman 
to  whom  you  have  just  referred? 

Mr.  Harrihan.  Did  I  have  any  information  from  him? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  did  you  have  any  information  ? 

Mr.  Harrihan.  No,  I  had  no  conversation — I  had  no  information. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  was  said  in  Washington  by  your  representative 
there  that  the  names  of  the  customers  included  at  least  one  Member 
of  Congress,  and  he  said  that  the  committee  coidd  seciu-e  here  the 
names  of  the  Washington  customers. 

Mr.  Harrihan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  that  list  ? 
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Mr.  Harbiman.  There  is  only  one  name,  and  I  have  got  that,  which 
I  will  give  to  you. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harriman.  But  it  is  so  small  an  account  that  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  any  influence.     It  is  an  odd-lot  account. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  think  possibly  it  would  impress  the  committee  in 
that  way.     Was  it  a  speculative  account  ? 

.Mr.  Harriman.  I  think  it  was  opened  around  the  19th  or  20th. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  the  short  side? 

Mr.  Harriman.  It  was  opened  on  the  21st  on  the  long  side. 

Mr.  Whipple.  On  the  long  side? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  transaction 
that  would  interest  the  committee  at  all.  And  on  the  long  side,  that 
means  merely  that  a  Congressman  gave  an  order  to  your  house  in 
Washington  on  the  21st  to  make  a  purchase  of  a  certain  number  of 
shares  of  stock  which  you  say  is  a  small  amount  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Which  he  partly  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  he  bought  on  margin? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  whether  it  has  been  paid  for  since,  you  do  not 
know? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whipple.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  the  size  of  the  transaction  ?  We 
do  not  care  for  the  name. 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  think  it  was  50  shares  of  steel. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  he  bought  it  on  the  break  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Whether  it  was  for  investment  or  not  you  do  not 
know? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  mean  whether  it  was  carried  for  some  time  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Harriman.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  ao  not  care  for  the  name,  but  it  would  be  a 
shiningexample  if  that  is  the  way  he  handled  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  you  are  sure  there  is  no  other  Congressman  or 
person  in  official  life  on  your  list  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  have  been  so  informed. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  submitted  your  list  of  customers  under 
the  conditions  stated  in  the  request  of  the  committee  to  the  stock 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  They  are  getting  it  ready  and  it  is  almost  ready. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  that  is  to  be  submitted  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  That  is  to  be  submitted. 

Mr.  Whipple.  With  the  understanding  that  the  names  of  aU  the 
customers  will  he  reviewed 

Mr.  Harriman  (interposing).  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  And  treated  in  entire  confidence  and 
seen  only  by  the  members  of  the  committee  and  their  counsel? 
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Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all.  There  may  be  some  questions  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harriman,  would  you  write  that  name  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  for  the  committee,  just  for  tne  committee  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  no  objection  at  all.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  it. 

^Ir.  Harriman  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  was  handed  to  the 
committee  and  afterwards  returned  to  him.) 

The  Chairman.  Just  keep  that,  Mr.  Harriman,  or  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  one  question.  Mr.  Harriman, 
did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  particular  operator  whose  name 
you  wrote  on  this  piece  oi  paper  for  the  committee  had  been  short 
80,000  shares  of  stock  for  some  considerable  time  prior  to  the  20th  of 
December  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir;  different  amoimts,  but  that  was  the 
highest. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Cantrill  wanted  me  to  make  it  dear  that  that 
was  not  the  Congressman.  That  was  not  the  CongrcvSsman^s  name 
that  you  wrote  on  that  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  I  imderstand  it,  he  would  be  short  a  considerable 
amount  and  then  cover  and  then  go  short  again  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  was  not  a  continuous  holding  of  80,000  shares  on 
the  short  side  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No.  He  would  cover  it  at  times,  and  then  sell 
again. 

Mr.  Bennet.  But  his  average  short  interest  during  the  month  of 
December  was  aroimd  80,000  snares  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  should  think  it  would  average  less.  That  was  the 
biggest  amount,  but  it  would  average  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Oh,  yes.    That  was  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes;  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  he  took  advantage  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
a  f aUing  market  on  the  20th  to  cover  Jiis  outstanding  short  interest  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  he  covered  it  all  on  the  20th  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  He  covered  most  all  of  it  on  the  20th  and  the  rest 
of  it  on  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Partly  on  the  20th  and  partly  on  the  21st? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Nearly  all  of  it  was  on  the  20th. 

Mr.  Bennet.  You  are  going  to  give  us  the  exact  figures,  showing 
how  mudi  he  covered  on  the  20th  and  how  much  he  covered  on  the 
21st? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  have  it  here.  He  covered  on  the  20th,  56,900 
shares  and  on  the  21st  17,300  shares. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Did  you  state  what  particular  stock  he  was  short  in, 
or  was  it  several  stocks? 

Mr.  Harriman.  A  great  many  stocks.     It  must  have  been  1 5  or  20. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  he  might  be  described  as  a  man  who  was  generally 
short  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bennet.  And  to  an  extent,  assuming  that  these  stocks  were 
at  par,  and  I  assume  they  were  higher,  he  had  gone  something  over 
18,000,000  short  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Looking  at  in  that  way;  yes.  I  think  the  real 
amount  was  about  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Bennet.  $7,000,000  i 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  think  j[ou  stated  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr. 
Whipple  that  you  are  going  to  give  us  the  net  amount  of  his  gains  t 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Now,  will  that  be  confined  to  the  net  amount  of  his 
gains  by  his  closing  of  74,200  shares  of  stock  on  the  20th  and  21st,  or 
would  that  cover  a  larger  amount  1 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Yes.  Do  you  not  think  I  ought  to  ask  him  about 
it  first  ? 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  to  how  much  he  gained  1 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  WeljL  you  know,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Well,  I  will  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  Mr.  Harriman  a  question 
and  some  member  of  the  committee  might  ask  Mr.  Hamman  if 
some  telegrams  or  messages  came  in  to  his  firm,  or  were  sent  out  on 
the  20th  m  relation  to  tms  peace  notCi  so  that  ne  may  give  them  to 
the  committee  f 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  will  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Habbiman.  There  is  only  one  telegram  that  I  got  from  the 
office  in  Washington  addressed  to  the  mm,  which  was  from  Mr. 
Chipman,  and  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Whipple.  And  did  you  send  one  out  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  We  sent  out  no  communications  that  day  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  But  did  one  of  your  customers  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  One  of  our  customers  did  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Shall  I  proceed?  Exhibit  2,  Chipman,  is  already 
in  the  record.  Is  that  a  message  sent  by  one  of  your  customers  to 
your  Washington  house  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  I  have  never  seen  it  before,  but  I  think — I  have 
been  told  about  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  was  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Chipman,  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  undoubtedly  it. 

Mr.  Habbiman.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  office  but  that  is  un- 
doubtedly it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  soom  to  be  two  messages  on  there  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  is  that  a  reply  ?     Perhaps  you  have  the  reply  ? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  This  is  the  reply  to  this  answer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  The  reply  to  tlie  question,  rather? 

Mr.  Habbiman.  Just  a  minute.     1  have  not  seen  this  before. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  just  look  at  it  and  familiarize  yourself  with  it. 

Mr.  Habbiman.  That  is  it.  This  is  the  first  one  sent  by  this  party 
and  then  the  answer  came  back  from  Mr.  Chipman  that  he  did  not 
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know  anything  and  asking  this  party  what  he  krew,  ard  that  was 
his  answer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Now,  can  you  tell  from  this  what  time  it  was  sent? 
Is  it  1.12? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  the  hour. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  may  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  telegram,  Exhibit  Chipman  2,  which  was  on  December  20, 
and  apparently  sent  at  1.12  over  the  private  wire  to  Mr.  Harriman 's 
branch  house  ? 

Mr.  Habriman.  Yes,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Have  you  heard  anything  about  the  Government  to  issue  this  afternoon  a  statement 
regarding  the  economic  condition  of  Europe?    J.  L.  L.    1.12. 

Had  you  at  that  time  heard  anything  in  your  ofEce  about  the 
subject  matter  there  referred  to,  a  statement  regarding  the  economic 
condition  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Habriman.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  the  Government  issuing  it  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  was  sent  without  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Without  my  knowledge,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  how  the  gentleman  who  signed  that 
telegram  heard  of  any  such  thing  ? 

I^.  Harriman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  except  that  he  went  out  to 
lunch,  that  is  all,  and  came  back. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  see.  He  was  in  your  office  and  went  out  to 
lunch,  and  when  he  came  back  he  sent  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  account  with  the 
Hutton  office  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  do  not  know  positively.  I  do  not  think  he 
did,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Or  with  Raymond,  Pynchon  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  a  telegram  that  came  in  reply  to  the  one 
I  have  just  read  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  or  have  you  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  was  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir.  It  did  not  come  to  us.  It  came  direct  to 
the  customer. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Then  it  appears  that  something  was  sent  back  saying 
that  they  had  no  such  information,  but  asking  ii  he  did,  and  then  this 
was  sent: 

Yes.  Understand  Government  to  issue  statement  regarding  economic  conditions 
Europe;  also  regarding  prospects  for  peace.  This  comes  from  Chicago  sources. 
J.  L.  L.    120. 

Did  you  hear  how  your  customer  got  that  information  ? 
Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 
Mr.  Whipple.  Have  you  any  connection  in  Chicago? 
Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  It  has  already  appeared  before  the  committee  that 
two  Chicago  houses  received  a  message  in  the  morning  from  Mr.  Price, 
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a  newspaperman  in  Washington,  but  you  are  unable  yourself  to  help 
the  committee  to  find  out  from  which  one  of  those  Qiicago  houses,  if 
either,  your  customers  or  one  of  your  customers,  got  that  informa- 
tion ? 
'     Mr.  Harriman.  I  am,  sir.     I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  had  overlooked  that. 

The  C1LA.111MAN.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Whipple  ? 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  one  question:  Mr.  Harri- 
man, you  said,  of  the  seventy-odd  thousand  shares  being  closed  out 
on  the  20th— was  it  the  20th  or  the  21st? 

Mr.  Harriman.  The  20th. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  had  those  shares  been  sold  short?  Was  the  party 
that  was  short  in  the  market  selling  them  constantly  up  to  the  20th  ? 
I  will  ask  you,  when  was  the  last  snort  sale  that  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  will  give  you  the  days,  if  you  want  them. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Harriman.  November  6,  November  12,  November  10,  Novem- 
ber 8,  9,  13,  15,  16,  21,  22,  29,  21  again,  23,  24,  27,  December  4,  and 
December  8.  Now,  I  have  got  another  down  here,  November  27, 
2,000  shares. 

Mr.  Pou.  They  were  the  dates  upon  which  these  short  sales  were 
made? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  practically  all  of  it  was  closed  out  on  the  20th  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Practicallv  all;  yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  much  of  that  account  was  United  States  Steel,  if 
any? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Shorts,  you  mean,  sir? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Five  thousand  shares  here;  but  I  suppose  it  was 
changed  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  United  States  Steel  was  closed 
out  on  the  20th? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  much  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Five  thousand — the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question.  Was  the  bulk  of  tho 
closing  out  made  on  the  20th  or  the  21st? 

Mr.  Harriman.  The  20th — most  of  it. 

Mr.  Foster.  The  20th  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes.  It  appears  on  the  books  on  the  21st.  You 
see,  the  stocks  are  not  delivered  until  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Foster.  The  ^eator  profit  was  made  on  the  21st  in  closing 
out — the  greater  proht  would  have  been  made  for  him  if  he  had  done 
that  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  If  he  had  waited  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  say,  if  he  had  waited  untU  the  next  day,  he  would 
have  made  more  profit  ? 
!  Mr.  Harriman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  So  that  if  he  had  had  this  advance  information,  would 
he  have  likely  sold  that  day  or  the  next  day  ? 
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»    Mr.  Habriman.  He  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  remained 
short  and  not  bought  stocks,  and  he  would  have  made  more  profit. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  that  would  have  been  the  natural  thing  for  him 
to  have  done. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Does  your  telegraph  instrument  have  a  telltale  ? 
'  Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir.    We  have  not  got  any.     I  did  not  know 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  until  I  heard  about  it  to-day. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  did  not  either.  I  gather  from  your  testimony 
that  these  two  messages  that  came  from  Chipman  in  Washington 
were  not  preserved  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  That  one  happened  to  go  to  the  customer.  You 
see,  it  was  not  an  office  telegram.  It  was  not  to  the  firm.  It  \vent 
to  an  individual,  and  therefore  we  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  see.    Two  of  them  came  in,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  It  was  sent  by  an  individual  to  the  office  and 
answered  back  to  him  individually. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  therefore  when  it  came  into  the  office  A'our 
.tel^raph  operator 


r.  Harriman  (interposing).  Simply  handed  it  to  him  and  he 
destroyed  it. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  have  not  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  have  a  file,  if  you  want  it.  The 
only  telegram  we  have  was  received  at  4.15. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Would  you  mind  reading  it  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No. 

The  infonnataon  here  is  that  the  Preeident  will  issue  a  statement  to-morrow  regard- 
ing the  rights  of  neutrals.  Oan  not  get  anything  definite,  but  it  is  thought  the  state- 
ment wiU  be  out  in  the  morning  papers. 

That  is  signed  ^*C." 

Mr.  Bennet.  Chipman  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Meaning  Chipman,  and  the  telegram  is  timed  at 
4.15  p.m.  of  the  20th. 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  was  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  after  the  mar- 
ket had  closed  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  So  that  it  was  of  no  value  to  your  customers  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  It  was  not  used. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  was  the  onlv  telegram  you  got  that  day 
from  the  Washington  office  with  regard  to  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  that  message  was  preserved  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  is  it  your  custom  to  preserve  messages  to  the 
firm? 

Mr.  Harriman.  As  a  rule,  yes. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  you  make  the  clear  distinction,  which  seems  to 
be  very  reasonable,  tnat  the  other  two  messages,  being  directed  to 
a  particular  customer,  were,  when  they  were  received,  Tianded  oyer 
to  him? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 
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Mr.  Foster.  May  I  ask  a  question  1  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Whipple 
di(i.  Do  you  have  any  other  source  of  information  than  the  corre- 
spondents you  have  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Absolutely  none,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamman,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
name  vou  gave  was  the  only  one  you  have  on  your  books  of  a  public 
official  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  that  you  have  not  the  name  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  any  Senators  or  Representatives  carrying  any  account  for 
those  Senators  or  Representatives  or  any  pubuc  officials  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Air.  Harriman.  I  was  so  informed  this  morning  by  the  manager. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  that  clearly  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Harriman.  That  was  the  only  name. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  read  Mr.  Chipman's  testimony  in  the 
newspapers,  I  presume,  and  probably  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir;  1  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  And,  in  so  far  as  his  testimony  is  concerned^ 
what  you  have  stated  here,  perhaps  only  to  that  extent,  is  the  one 
name  which  vou  have  handed  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  He  reported  that  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Chipman  did  ?    Chipman  is  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  mean,  he  reported  to  us  that  that  was  the  only 
one. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chipman  said  the  books  were  up  here  and  we 
would  have  to  deal  with  tne  books  here. 

Mr.  Harriman.  He  has  his  own  books. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  customers  of  Chipman  & 
Co.,  so  far  as  Washington  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  they  were  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  They  are  getting  them  up. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  not  prepared  yet  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Are  they  being  prepared  separately — the  Washing- 
ton office  from  this  here  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Lipper  has  sent  in  some  information  which  was 
requested  of  him;  that  is,  as  to  his  account  with  Mittendorf,  Wil- 
liams &  Co. 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  would  like  to  say,  that  that  one  big  party  jrou 
are  speaking  of  would  be  very  willing  to  testify  and  tell  everything 
he  can  to  help  the  committee. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Is  he  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  sir;  he  is  in  Palm  Beach.  He  had  received  a 
note  from  you,  Mr.  Whipple,  but  was  holding  himself  at  your  dis- 
posal and  did  not  hear  anything  further  and  went  to  Washington, 
as  you  recall,  and  had  made  prior  engagements,  but  he  is  perm^tly 
willing  to  testify  to  anything  that  is  necessary,  and  wanted  us  to 
give  you  to  understand  that  he  is  at  yoXir  disposal. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  had  shown  m  any  way 
any  intention  to  evade — this  large  customer  who  sold  the  market 
short  has  held  himself  available  to  be  called  by  the  committee,  and 
says  that  he  has  nothing  to  conceal  about  it,  and  while  he  has  gone 
South  now,  not  knowing  just  when  the  hearings  would  be  resumea, 
I  understand  that  he  is  willing  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple  (continuing).  If  we  want  to  examine  him  in 
Washington. 

The  (^AiRKAN.  It  seems  this  information  came  from  Chicago, 
according  to  what  we  have,  and  the  committee  would  hardly  care  to 
go  into  that,  as  the  Chair  sees  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Let  us  consult  about  that  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Whipple.  I  would  suggest  that  you  might  send  a  telegram  to 
him.  Will  you  do  that  ?  Wul  you  send  a  telegram  and  ask  who  his 
Chicago  informant  was  ? 

Mr.  Bbnnet.  That  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  as  to  how  he  got  word  from  Chicago  and 
who  his  Chicago  informant  is. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whipple.  As  to  how  he  got  his  Chicago  information  referred 
to  in  that  telegram. 

Mr.  Harrimah.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is,  if  hegot  it  from  some  house  in  New  York, 
that  would  be  very  helpful.  We  want  to  trace  it  up  and  see  whether 
that  comes  from  rrice  or  whether  it  opens  up  some  other  source  of 
*  advance  information. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Whipple.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  that,  it  might  save 
him  the  trouble  of  cominjg  back. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  The  dates 
of  the  transactions  wiU  show  just  how  innocent  he  was  of  guile  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Yes;  he  evidently  did  not  take  much  stock  in  wait- 
inguntil  the  next  day  to  cover  his  short  sales. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  find  the  leak, 
though. 

Mr.  Whipple.  He  did  not  succeed  as  well  as  the  committee  has 
succeeded,  because  he  did  not  have  so  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Whipple.  This  is  the  account  of  Mittendorf,  WiUiams  &  Co. 
I  take  it  that  the  committee  can  determine  later  whether  they  desire 
that  this  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  or  merely  a  document 
for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  is  only  for  December. 

Mr.  Whipple.  There  are  one  or  two  men  who  have  come  in  from 
brokers  who  have  been  summoned  in  New  York.  There  are  other 
brokers  here  in  New  York  under  summons  or  who  have  signified  their 
wilhngness  to  come  in  at  any  time  and  testify.  We  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  looking  over  the  statements  which  they  have  sent  in 
to  the  clearing  house  of  the  stock  exchange.  Not  that  all  of  them 
are  in,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  Qvery  broker  intends  to  send  in  a  full 
statement  in  reply  to  the  questions  which  have  been  put  by  the  com- 
mittee.    To  me  personally  it  has  seemed  that  it  would  not  be  profit- 
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able  to  have  the  committee  spend  further  tune  in  taking  the  oral 
evidence  of  brokers  who  are  under  summons,  especially  in  view  of  the 
somewhat  urgent  duties  which  now  demand  your  presence  in  Wash- 
ington-^demand  or  require  or  niake  your  presence  expedient  at  all 
events.  If  the  committee  desire  we  can  continue  the  further  exami- 
nation of  these  accounts  that  come  in  and  the  statements  that  come 
in  from  the  brokers,  supplemented  by  personal  interviews  with  the 
different  gentlemen  in  tne  city  who  represent  the  firms  that  carried 
large  accounts.  We  can  thus,  I  think,  secure  the  information  quite 
as  fully,  expeditiously,  and  satisfactorily  as  the  full  committee  if  it 
had  prolonged  hearing^  here. in  the  city. 

I  make  that  statement  in  order  that  the  committee  may  determine, 
on  the  basis  of  it,  whether  they  care  to  make  further  oral  examination 
of  brokers  in  New  York  at  tms  time.  Of  course,  if  anything  should 
develop  further  in  the  examination  of  the  accounts,  as  to  which  spe- 
cific information  was  desired,  that  could  be  reached  either  by  havmg 
a  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  or,  in  an  urgent  case,  having  the 
witnesses  come  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Bbnnet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  there  be  no  further  exam- 
ination of  members  of  brokerage  firms  at  this  time. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  put,  and  carried.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned,  so  far  as 
pubUc  hearings  are  concerned,  for  the  present,  and  I  presume  we  will 
want  an  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.20  p.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  executive 
session.) 
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House  of  REPRESENTAxfVEs, 

Committee  on  Rules, 
Washincftonf  D.  C,  Monday,  February  19,  1917. 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Henry 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Oliver  Harriman, 
who  was  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Livermore,  from  whom  he  received  the 
information  referred  to  as  '*frOm  Chicago  sources/'  states  that  Mr. 
Livermore  saw,  in  the  office  of  Finley  Barrel!  &  Co.,  in  New  York, 
a  telegram  from  Finley  Barrell  &  Co.,  in  Chicago,  which  appears  in 
the  commmiication  of  Block,  Maloney  &  Co.  (successors  to  Finley 
Barrell  &  Co.),  which  follows  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Harriman  also  states,  as  requested  by  the  committee,  that 
Mr.  Livermore's  profits  amounted  to  $940,900. 

(Here  follow  Block,  Maloney  &  Co.'s  letter  to  Mr.  Whipple,  which 
should  be  marked  as  an  exhibit,  and  then  the  letter  from  Clement, 
Curtis  &  Co.  to  Mr.  Whipple,  inclosing  the  original  of  the  telegram 
sent  by  Clement  to  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.  and  Harriman,  Pinchot  &  Co.) 

ExHiBrr. 

203  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 

New  York,  February  5, 1927. 
Sherman  L.  Whipple,  Esq., 

New  Willard  HoUl,  WfUhingtxm,  />.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  telegram  of  February  4. 

On  December  20,  at  11.04  a.  m.,  Cnicago  time,  Mr.  Finley  BarreU  received  the  follow- 
ing meeaage: 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Finley  Barrell, 

tOS  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago: 

Am  informed  that  State  Department  contemplates  making  public  late  this  afternoon 
important  statement  bearing  on  economic  situation  of  European  war  as  affecting 
neutrals,  object  being  to  indirectly  promote  peace  prospects  through  bringing  neutrals 
together. 

Spencer. 

On  that  date  at  11.35  a  message  from  our  Chicago  office  was  sent  to  all  of  our  offices. 
Our  Washington  advices  are — 

'*Am  informed  that  State  Department  contemplates  making  public  late  this  after- 
noon important  statement  bearing  on  economic  situation  of  European  war  as  a£fecting 
neutrals,  object  being  to  indirectly  promote  peace  prospects  through  bringing  neutrals 
together." 

On  December  20  we  copied  from  the  ticker  of  the  New  York  News  Co.,  the  following: 

"New  York — ^The  renewed  selling  of  the  market  is  due  to  reports  received  by  brokers' 
private  wires  from  Washington  to  effect  that  the  administration  would  address  the 
belligerents  suggesting  proposal  of  peace.  Nothing  definite  is  obtainable  in  adminis- 
tration circles. 

**New  York  News." 
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The  Spencer  meaaage  was  the  only  measage  we  had  from  or  to  Waahington,  having  any 
relation  to  any  atatement  of  the  State  Department,  or  the  President,  tubK>ut  to  be  made 
public. 

Beg  to  advise  you  that  we  have  no  correspondents  in  Washington,  but  Mr.  Finley 

Barren  personally  has  received  messages  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Price,  who  signed  his  messages 

*'Spencer."  H 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  ounselves  at  your  call,  and  we  will  gladly  fumiih 

you  with  any  further  information  or  memoraoda  which  we  may  have. 

Youre,  truly, 

Finley  Barrsll  db  Co., 
By  Peter  J.  Maloney. 

[Ctoment,  Giutli  &  Co.,  Rookory  BuUding,  Chicago.) 

Stamped:  Bache,  Dec.  20. 

Confidential. 

J.  S.  Bache  &  Co: 

I  hear  from  Washington  that  State  Dept.  will  issue  statement  this  afternoon  regard- 
ing economic  conditions  Europnean  war  as  affecting  neutrals  and  intended  to  promote 
peace  prospects.    What  effect  if  any? 

Cl. 


Clement,  Curtis  &  Co., 
The  Rookery,  Chicago, 

February  16,  1917, 
Mr.  Sherman  L.  Whipple, 

New  Waiard  HoUl,  Waahmglon,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  through  Messrs.  Raymond  Pynchon 
&  Co.,  I  herewith  inclose  the  original  tel^jam  sent  to  Raymond  Pynchon  &  Co.  and 
Bache  &  Co. 

You  will  note  that  the  tel^;ram  is  addressed  to  Bache.  Our  chief  operator  tells 
me  that  I  gave  him  verbal  instructions  to  send  it  to  Raymond  Pynchon  &  Co.  at  the 
same  time. 

For  your  information,  I  would  say  that  any  messages  which  I  may  have  sent  on  our 
wires  to  anybody  were  based  upon  the  same  general  Information  which  you  have 
already  been  advised  of  and  I  nad  no  other  source  or  any  other  information  other 
than  what  I  have  given  you. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Allan  M.  Clement. 
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Committee  on  Ruixs, 
House  op  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  February  24, 1917. 

TESTIHONT  OF  HON.  PAUL  WAKBUEO,  VICE  OOVEBNOB,  FEDEEAL 

BESEBVE  BOABD. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Mr.  Warburg,  what  official  position  do  you  hold 
under  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Warburg.  I  am  vice  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Whipple.  How  long  nave  you  held  that  office? 

Mr.  Warburg.  For  two  and  a  half  vears. 

Mr.  Whipple.  During  the  course  of  the  hearings  of  this  committee 
a  witness  appearing,  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  was  asked  to  state  the  name 
of  a  great  public  man  who  knew  the  "  leak  machinery."  Certain  evi- 
dence given  by  him  indicated  that  he  referred  generally  in  using  the 
term  "  leak  ^lachinery  "  to  the  alleged  existence  of  a  joint  account 
for  speculation  in  which  Secretary  McAdoo,  a  Senator  who  is  identi- 
fied by  the  initial  "  O,"  and  a  banker  in  New  York  City  by  the  name 
of  Pliny  Fisk  were  jointly  interested.  In  Mr.  Lawson's  answer  he 
identified  thegreat  public  man  who  knew  of  the  " leak  machinery " 
as  Mr.  Paul  Warburg,  the  head,  or  one  of  the  he^ds,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  Having  thus  identified  you,  the  committee  desires  to 
ask  whether  in  point  of  fact  you  knew  at  any  time  in  December,  or 
any  other  time,  of  a  joint  account  between  Mr.  McAdoo  and  a  Sena- 
tor the  initial  of  whose  name  is  "  O,"  with  Mr.  Pliny  Fisk,  or  with 
C.  D.  Barney  &  Co.  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Warburg.  I  can  state  in  the  most  sweeping  terms  that  I  never 
knew  of  any  such  account  until  I  saw  it  in  the  papers  by  Mr.  Lawson. 

Mr,  Whipple.  Did  you  know  of  any  account  for  speculative  or 
other  purposes  in  December  last  Mr.  McAdoo  was  interested  in  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Warburg.  Of  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Whipple.  Did  you  know  of  any  arrangement  or  device  or 
plan  in  December  last  bv  which  it  was  intended,  or  by  which,  in  fact, 
there  was  advance  information  given  out  with  reference  to  the 
President's  note  which  was  published  to  the  world  on  December  21  ? 

Mr.  Warburg.  I  did  not.  I  did  not  know  of  that  message  until 
I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Whippub.  You  knew  of  no  arrangement  with  anybody  to 
get  advance  information  for  stock-market  purposes? 

Mr.  Warburg.  Of  none  whatever. 
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Mr.  CAMPBELXi.  Did  you  know  of  any  joint  account  with  any  other 
official  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Warburg.  No,  sir ;  no  one. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Warburg,  since  you  were  appointed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Beserve  Board  what  has  been  your  custom  as  to  buying  and 
selling  stocl(s  for  speculative  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Warburg.  I  have  not  bought  any.  Whatever  I  had  on  hand 
I  have  sold.  During  all  those  months  of  .November  and  December  I 
did  not  buy  or  sell  a  thing.  My  account  has  been  stagnant  all 
through  those  months,  although  I  nad  a  sum  of  money  to  invest. 

Mr.  LsNiioOT.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  public  official  who  had  a 
speculative  account  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Waiisubg.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whipple.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Warburg. 


64th  Congress,  )  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTAHYES.  J   Report 
id  Semon.     (  |  No.  1680. 


INVESTIGATION  RELATING  TO  ALLEGED  ADVANCE  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  20,  1916. 


Fbbbvart  28, 1917. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Henry,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

EEPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  448.] 

On  th^  15th  day  of  January,  1917,  House  resolution  446  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.    The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Re9olvtd,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  inveeti^te  and  make  report  as  tf>  whether  any  person  connected  with  the 
executive  or  legi^tive  branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has,  since 
March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  profited  financially,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  stock  market  by  reason  of  any  advance  informa- 
tion as  to  any  action  by  the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  the  Government; 
and  for  such  purposes  it  shaU  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  enforce 
their  appearance  before  said  committee,  and  to  administer  oaths,  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  make  report  at  any  time. 

The  committee  has  fully  investigated  the  subject  matter,  and  reports 
as  follows : 

At  the  opening  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  comniittee,  Represent- 
ative William  R.  Wood  appeared  and  made  certain  statements  of 
information  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  relating  to  advance 
knowledge  of  the  President's  note  to  the  beUigerent  powers,  which 
was  pubfished  in  the  morning  papers  of  December  21,  1916.  There- 
after additional  charges  were  presented  Jby  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of 
Boston.    The  conunittee  wiU  nrst  take  up  the  Lawson  charges. 

THE   LAWSON   CHARGES. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Lawson  were  not  precise  or  definite.  They 
took  the  form  of  suggestion  and  innuendo  rather  than  of  direct 
accusation.  Apparent^^,  however,  the  witness  intended  in  substance 
to  make  these  cnarges: 

1.  That  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  a  United  States  Senator,  and  a 
banker  were  together  interested  in  a  speculative  stock  market  account, 
the  profits  of  which  they  divided  equally,  the  success  of  their  specula- 
tion being  promoted  by  advance  information  that  a  note  either  had 
been,  or  was  to  be,  sent  to  belligerent  nations,  of  a  character  likely 
to  promote  the  prospects  of  peace  in  Europe.  That  the  intermediaries 
in  conducting  the  speculation  were  a  brother  of  the  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  nis  partner. 

2.  That  the  beneficiaries  of  advance  information  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's note  '' included  high  and  low  lawmakers  and  law  administrators 
and  others  engaged  in  the  direction  of  our  own  and  other  Governments.'*^ 

3.  That  Senators  and  Representatives  generally  were  speculating 
in  the  stock  market. 
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When  compelled  to  disclose  the  facts  upon  which  he  based  his  first 
charge,  the  names  of  his  informants  ana  the  names  of  the  officials 
and  other  persons  therein  accused,  the  witness  stated  (Rec.,  p.  284) : 
''Information  came  to  me  by  a  man  coming  to  some  of  mypeople, 
and  I  have  even  forgotten  which  of  my  people.  *  *  *  "He  came 
and  stated  these  things  flat-footedly  that  he  nad  the  papers  and  evi- 
dence and  everything,  which  he  would  produce  ana  show  the  ac- 
counts, *  *  *  and  I  refused  to  meet  the  man  in  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  things,  and  made  a  short  cut";  but  the  witness  added  that 
subsequently  this  information  was  connrmed  by  one  Archibald  S. 
White,  of  New  York  City,  a  reUable  man.  That  White  had  said  to 
him  that  the  banker  referred  to  in  the  charge  (one  Pliny  Fisk)  had 
stated  to  him  (White)  that  he  not  only  had  such  a  joint  account  but 
other  accounts  as  well  (presumably  of  a  similar  character),  and  fur- 
thermore had  such  absolute  control  of  the  Cfibinet  member  that  he 
could  bring  him  from  Washington  to  New  York,  or  to  the  telephone, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  that  Fisk  in  his  conversation 
with  White  offered  at  that  moment  (at  1.30  in  the  morning)  to  call 
up  the  Cabinet  officer  to  answer  questions;  that  the  Senator's  iden- 
tity was  unknown  to  him  except  bv  the  initial  '*  O,"  but  the  Cabinet 
member  was  Mr.  McAdoo.  That  tne  banking  firm  carrying  this  joint 
account  was  either  that  of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Co.  or  C.  D.  Barney  &  Co. 
That  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  official's  family  referred  to  wasr 
Malcolm  McAdoo,  a  brother  of  the  Secretary  of  the  IVeasury,  and 
the  brother's  partner  referred  to  as  an  intermediary,  Stuart  Ct.  Qih- 
boney,  of  New  York  Qty. 

When  forced  to  give  names  under  the  second  charge,  the  witness 
stated  that  one  Rut^  Thomason  Visconti  had  informea  him  that  a 
newspaper  man  named  Price  and  the  President's  Private  Secretary 
had  acted  as  intermediaries  in  giving  advance  information  of  the 
President's  note.  Price  having  received  $5,000  and  the  President's 
Private  Secretary  a  much  larger  sum  for  tne  service. 

As  to  the  third  charge,  the  witness  admitted  that  neither  on  his 
own  knowledge,  nor  upon  information,  could  he  give  the  name  of  a 
single  Senator  or  Representative  who  speculated. 

THE  EVIDENOB  ON  THE  LAWSON  CHABGES. 

The  committee  has  examined  xmder  oath  and  bv  aid  of  counsel 
every  person  named  or  suggested  by  Mr.  Liawson.  Not  one  of  them 
supported  or  corroborateo^these  cnarges.  On  the  contrary,  every 
one  of  them  contradicted  him.  Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  a  careful 
examination  of  the  customers'  accounts  of  New  York  brokers,  no 
such  account  as  was  described  by  the  witness  was  disclosed  or  even 
indicated. 

Not  one  of  these  charges  of  the  witness,  Lawson,  therefore,  was  sus- 
tained by  the  evidence.  His  every  statement  in  support  of  them 
proved  to  be  founded  either  upon  pure  imagination  or  idle,  irre- 
sponsible, or  malicious  gossip. 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  White,  referred  to  by  the  witness  as  his  authoritv, 
denied  ever  having  made  the  statement  attributed  to  him  by  iir. 
Lawson,  or  an^  statement  whatever  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pliny  Fisk  denied  that  he  had  ever  had  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  White  attributed  to  him^  or  anything  like  it.  He  deni^  that 
he  was  or  ever  had  been,  dunng  Secretary  McAdoo's  incumbencv  of 
office,  interested  with  him  in  any  joint  account,  speculative  or  other- 
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wise,  and  the  firm's  books,  introduced  for  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
mittee, fully  confirmed  and  verified  his  statement. 

Mr.  Malcolm  McAdoo  denied  that  he  had  ever  acted  as  go-between 
or  in  any  other  capacity  in  connection  with  such  an  account,  or  that 
he  had  any  knowledge  thereof,  or  that  he  had  had  any  business  rela- 
tions with  the  Secretary  of  any  character  or  description  whatever 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Stuart  G.  Gibboney  also  denied  any  participation  in  or  knowl- 
edge of  any  such  joint  account.  He  stated  that  not  only  was  he  not 
a  partner  of  Mr.  Malcolm  McAdoo,  but  that  he  was  not  even  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him^  and  that  as  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  he  had  had  no  business  relations  with  him  of  any  sort  or 
description  durine  his  incumbency  in  office. 

J.  Horace  Harding,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  C.  D.  Barney  &  Co., 
denied  that  that  firm  had  any  account  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  interested,  and  the  books  of  the  firm  corroborated  and 
<M)nfirmed  his  statement.  He  stated  further  that  he  had  not  met 
or  communicated  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  a  year,  except  that  last  summer  he  was  present  at 
dinner  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  at  which  the  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  McAdoo  were  present. 

After  diUgent  search  and  inquiry,  no  evidence  was  offered,  adduced, 
or  found  even  indicating  that  Secretarv  McAdoo  had  been  guilty  of 
any  improper  conduct  or  that  he  is  subject  to  criticism  in  any  way. 

Mrs.  Kuth  Thomason  Visconti,  whose  name  was  given  by  the  wit- 
ness Lawson  as  authority  for  his  statement  in  relation  to  Secretary 
Tumulty  and  William  W.  Price,  testified  that  while  she  gave  the 
information  to  Mr.  Lawson  siibetantially  as  narrated  by  him,  she  told 
him  that  she  had  no  personal  knowledjge  of  the  facts,  that  her  in- 
formation came  from  no  one  in  official  life,  and  that  she  gave  the 
information  not  as  evidence  of  the  facts,  but  merely  as  suggesting 
a  line  of  inauiry  to  be  pursued  in  the  investigation,  it  subsequently 
developed  tnat  the  source  of  her  information  was  a  statement  made 
by  a  youne  daughter  of  the  newspaper  man,  Price,  who  had  examined 
her  father^s  bank  account  in  his  aosence  and  had  based  thereon  an 
inference  which  the  facts  did  not  justify.  As  to  Secretary  Tumulty, 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to  sustain  any  such  charge. 

THE  WOOD  OHABOES. 

The  information  presented  by  Representative  Wood,  if  substan- 
tiated, would  tend  to  establish  tne  following  propositions: 

First.  That  information  regarding  the  rresident's  note  was  in 
brokers'  offices  in  Chicago,  Odikosh,  Wis.,  and  Lafayette,  Ind., 
about  1  or  2  o'clock  on  I%cember  20,  the  day  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  President's  note  in  the  newspapers. 

Second.  That  Otto  H.  Eahn,  of  the  nankin^  firm  of  Euhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  received  advance  mformation  of  the 
President's  note,  told  lus  friends  regarding  it,  and  advised  them  to 
sell  stocks  short. 

Third.  That  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  speculator,  with  offices  in  New  York,  had  informa- 
tion regarding  the  President's  note  as  early  as  Saturday^  December 
9^  and  on  two  or  three  different  occasions  had  been  seen  m  consulta- 
tion with  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  the  President's  private  secretary,  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York  City — ^the  obvious  inference  of  the 
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charge  beins  that  such  advance  information  had  been  received  by 
Mr.  Saruch  irom  Mr.  Tumulty  on  some  one  or  all  of  those  occasions. 
Fourth.  That  F.  A.  ConnoUv  &  Co.,  a  brokerage  house  in  WaA- 
ington,  owning  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  of  which 
Mr.  R.  Wilmer  Boiling,  a  brother  of  the  President's  wife,  was  a 
member,  had  dealing  on  the  stock  exchange,  through  the  New  York 
brokerage  house  of  ^.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.— me  inference  being  that 
those  dealings  were  profitable  and  were  guided  by  advance  inionna- 
tion  regarding  the  President's  note. 

THE  EVIDENCE  ON  THE   WOOD'  CHABGE8. 

As  to  evidence  in  support  of  these  charges,  Representative  Wood 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  stated  that  he  had  no  first-hand 
Imowledge  of  the  facts  and  desired  to  place  such  information  as  he 
did  have  before  the  committee  in  executive  session,  but  the  com- 
mittee reouired  him  to  give  it  in  open  session  of  the  committee. 

As  to  tnese  propositions,  the  firist  was  clearly  established  on  the 
evidence.  Advance  information  regarding  the  President's  note 
undoubtedly  existed  in  Chicago  as  early  as  12  o'clock  (Washington, 
time)  December  20,  and  was  sent  out  from  Chicago  to  Oshkosh,  VVis.,. 
Lafajrette,  Ind.,  and  to  other  western  cities  shortlv  after  its  receipt 
in  Chicago.     With  this  matter  the  report  will  deal  later. 

The  second  proposition  was  not  established;  No  evidence  was. 
offered  to  support  it.  Mr.  Kahn  made  a  sweeping  denial  before  the 
committee  and  offered  the  books  of  his  firm  for  inspection.  No- 
evidence  could  be  found  as  a  result  of  careful  examination  which 
indicated  either  that  Mr.  Kahn  or  his  firm  were  speculating  in  the 
market  at  any  time  during  the  week  of  December  18. 

As  to  the  third  proposition,  Mr.  Wood  laid  before  the  committee  a 
letter  signed  ^'A.  Curtis/'  which  ccmtained  the  statement  above  re- 
ferred to  regarding  Mr.  Baiiich  and  Mr.  Tumulty. 

The  committee,  however,  were  unable  to  find  the  author  of  the 
letter.  The  si^ature  was  evidently  fictitious  and  the  statements 
which  it  contained  were  imf ounded.  Both  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr. 
Tumulty  denied  that  they  had  ever  met  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  or 
that  they  had  been  in  conference  regarding  the  President's  note  on 
any  occasion  before  its  pubUcation.  A  careful  inquiry  by  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  produce  the  sUghtest  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
charge. 

^Wnile  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Baruch  was  speculating 
during  the  weeic  of  December  18,  he  denied  that  he  either  had  or  was 
influenced  by  information  in  relation  to  the  President's  note,  and  na 
evidence  was  adduced  or  could  be  foimd  indicating  that  he  had  any 
such  information. 

As  to  the  fourth  proposition,  the  following  are  the  facts: 

Mr.  R.  Wilmer  Boiling  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Con- 
nolly &  Co.  about  the  13th  of  October,  1916,  at  which  time  he  con- 
tributed the  sum  of  S30,00(),  which  was  used,  with  an  equal  amount 
contributed  by  another  partner,  William  H.  Robertson,  toward  the 

Eurchase  of  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  ConnoDy 
rm  were  connected  with  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  New  York  brokers,  by 
private  wires,  over  which  the  orders  of  the  customers  of  the  Connolly 
firm  were  transmitted. 
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From  a  careful  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Connolly  firm  it 
appears  that  neither  the  firm  nor  any  of  its  members  profited  by 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  stocks  during  the  week  of  December  18. 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  customer  profited  in  any  substantial 
amount. 

The  committee  has  foimd  no  evidence  indicating  that  Mr.  Boiling 
personally  was  interested  in  any  stock  transaction  whatever  during 
that  week  or  that  he  had  any  knowledge  or  advance  information  of 
any  description  in  relation  to  the  President's  note. 

ANONYMOUS   CHABGES   AND   OTHER  INFORMATION. 

During  the  hearings  a  suggestion  was  received  by  the  committee 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Secretary  McAdoo  was,  or  might  be,  under 
financial  obligations  to  Mr.  PUny  Fisk  or  to  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons. 
Although  the  subject  matter  was  but  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected 
with  the  committee's  inquiry,  Mr.  Fisk,  when  called  as  a  witness, 
testifi.ed  without  objection  (and  in  accordance  with  a  desire  expressed 
by  the  Secretary  so  to  do)  regarding  his  financial  relations  with  Sec- 
retary McAdoo.  It  thus  appeared  in  evidence  that  there  had  been 
no  financial  deaUngs  between  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Fisk  for  at  least 
three  years;  that  about  the  1st  of  February  four  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  McAdoo  was  notified  of  the  President's  purpose  to  appoint  him 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  had  outstatiding  loans  to  a  considerable 
amount,  all  secured  by  collateral  and  held  oy  banks  in  New  York 
Oity;  that  he  deemed  desirable  that  these  loans  should  be  taken 
up  before  he  asstuned  office,  and  to  that  end  requested  Mr.  Fisk,  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  financing  the  Hudson  or  McAdoo 
tunnels,  so  called,  to  imdertake  the  sale  of  Mr.  McAdoo 's  collateral 
and  the  payment  of  his  loans  as  speedily  as  could  be  done  without 
serious  sacrifice;  that  Mr.  Fisk  imdertooK  the  matter,  advanced  the 
funds  for  taking  up  the  loans,  received  Mr.  McAdoo's  collateral,  sold 
the  same  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  after  paying  himself  out  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  collateral  turned  over  the  surplus  to 
Secretary  McAdoo.  This  was  aH  accomplished  and  the  surplus  col- 
lateral turned  over  to  Secretary  McAdoo  by  January  15,  1914. 

Suggestions  from  several  dinerent  sources  were  pressed  upon  the 
comimttee  to  the  effect  that  members  of  the  German  Embassy  had 
had  advance  information  of  the  President's  note  and  had  profited 
thereby  in  stock-market  speculation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no 
evidence  whatever  was  offered  to  sustain  this.charge  and  that  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  stock  brokers'  accounts  m  New  York  and 
Washington  failed  to  reveal  evidence  of  any  such  speculation. 

An  anonymous  informant  asserted  that  James  B.  Regan,  of  New 
York,  was  an.intimate  friend  of  Secretary  Tumulty,  and  had  received 
from  him  advance  information  and  had  thereby  profited  in  specula- 
tion. The  evidence  disclosed,  however,  that  Mr.  Regan  haa  made 
no  profit  in  the  stock  market  during  the  month  of  December.  Fm*- 
thermore,  there  is  no  evidence  even  indicating  that  Secretary  Tumulty 
had  any  knowledge  that  the  President  had  written  or  contemplated 
sending  the  note  in  question  to  the  warring  powers  until  some  hours 
after  Secretary  Lansing's  announcement  at  11  o'clock ;  and  no  evidence 
was  adduced  or  found  indicating  that  Mr.  Tumulty  had  speculated 
in  the  stock  market  or  had  been  interested  in  such  speculation. 
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The  committee  also  during  the  hearings  received  from  several 
sources  (many  of  them  anonymous)  suggestions  which  apparently, 
in  the  minds  of  the  informants,  would  be  likely,  if  followed  out,  to 
disclose  beneficiaries  of  advance  information  other  than  those 
included  in  the  Wood  and  Lawson  charges.  Careful  investigation 
has  been  made  of  ever^  reasonable  suggestion  received,  but  nothing 
has  been  developed  having  substantial  foundation. 

THE  CHARGES  AS  TO  SPECULATIONS  BY  SENATORS  AND  BEPBESENTA- 

TIVES. 

The  committee  has  examined,  with  careful  scrutiny,  the  lists  of 
customers  furnished  by  all  the  stock  exchange  houses  of  New  York 
and  Washington  and  every  customer's  account  which,  by  reason  of  its 
character  or  size,  would  be  Ukely  to  show  profits  accruing  to  Senators 
or  Representatives  or  other  public  officials  from  advance  information 
or  knowledge  regarding  theTresident's  note. 

And  the  committee  report  that  they  find  no  evidence  tend- 
ing to  show  that  any  person  coimected  with  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  has,  since  March  4, 1915,  profitednnanci- 
ally,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  stock 
market  by  reason  of  any  advance  information  as  to  any  action  of  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  of  the  Qovemment. 

THE  ADVANCE   INFORMATION  THAT  WAS   GIVEN  OUT. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  that  advance  informa- 
tion regarding  the  President's  note  was  given  to  certain  stock  brokers 
during  the  forenoon  of  December  20, 1 916.  To  this  extent  the  charges 
of  Representative  Wood  are  sustained. 

The  facts  regarding  it  are  these :  The  Secretary  of  State  is  accus- 
tomed to  meet  newspaper  reporters  at  11  o'clock  on  certain  days  to 
give  them  official  information  of  news  proper  to  be  given  out  from 
the  department.  On  the  morning  of  December  20  at  the  usual  hour, 
Secretary  Lansing  stated  to  the  newspaper  reporters  assembled  at 
the  State  Department  that  he  would  have  an  important  communica- 
tion to  give  to  them  at  5  o'clock  that  afternoon,  to  be  released  for 
the  next  morning's  papers;  that  this  communication  had  already  been 
sent  to  aU  belligerent  nations,  and  that  he  informed  them  of  the  fact 
in  order  to  prevent  publication  of  it  in  garbled  form  if  the  communica- 
tion, or  any  pai*t  of  it,  should  come  back  from  Europe.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  the  communication  did  not  contain  proposals  for  peace  or 
an  offer  of  mediation.  He  further  stated  that  what  he  had  said  was 
to  be  held  in  strict  confidence,  although  the  correspondents  mi^ht, 
in  similar  confidence,  inform  their  editors  of  the  fact  that  sucn  a 
communication  was  to  be  given  out. 

It  did  not  appear  in  the  evidence  that  any  of  the  correspondents 
present  at  this  mterview  with  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  this  informa- 
tion to  any  one  except  their  editors  and  to  other  correspondents  not 
present,  but  who  appeared  entitled  to  the  information  tor  their  own 

gapers  and  who  received  it  in  the  same  confidence  imposed  by  the 
ecretary  of  State.    The  fact  is  established,  however,  that  two  corre- 
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spondents  who  were  not  present  at  the  interview,  but  learned  some- 
thing of  it  from  some  of  those  who  were  present,  immediately  gave 
out  mformation  as  hereinafter  recited  to  firms  of  stock  brokers  to 
whom  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  commimicating  Washington  mat- 
ters Ukely  to  affect  the  stock  market.  Within  an  hour  of  the  con- 
fidential statement  by  SecretaryLansing  (to  be  exact,  at  11 .52  o'clock 
a.  m.,  December  20),  William  W.  Price,  for  some  20  years  a  reporter 
for  the  Washii^ton  Star  stationed  at  the  pr^s  room  m  the  executive 
offices  of  the  White  House,  sent  the  following  telegrams  (signed  in 
assumed  names)  to  firms  of  stock  brokers  in  Chicago : 

To  Frederick  C.  Aldrich  (Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.): 

Have  information  that  important  State  Department  statement  regarding  economic 
conditions  of  European  war  as  affecting  neutrals  and  intended  to  promote  peace  pros- 
pects likely  to  be  published  late  this  aitemoon. 

Childs. 


To  Finlet,  Barrel  6l  Co.: 

Am  informed  that  State  Department  contemplates  makingpublic  late  this  afternoon 
important  statement  bearing  on  economic  situation  of  the  European  war  as  affecting 
neutrals,  object  being  to  indirectly  promote  peace  prospects  through  bringing  neutrals 
closer  together. 

Spencer. 

No  later  at  least  than  1.35  o'clock  p.  m.  of  December  20,  J.  Fred 
Essary.  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  sent  to 
E.  F.  Huttoil  &  Co.,  stock  brokers  in  New  York  City,  a  message  stated 
by  Mr.  Essary  to  be  substantially  as  follows: 

I  am  informed  that  a  highly  important  message  to  all  belligerents  and  neutrals  has 
been  issued  from  Washin^n,  interpreted  not  as  pressure  on  belligerents  in  behalf 
of  peace  but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American  demands  on  record,  to  be  considered, 
if  there  is  peace,  and  warning  that  neutral  rights  must  not  be  further  encroached 
upon.  Full  text  to  be  given  out  to-night,  and  will  be  looked  on  as  a  move  of  great 
moment. 

Just  how,  or  exactly  when,  this  message  was  sent  the  conmiittee 
is  unable  definitely  to  determine.  The  message  was  not  produced 
at  the  Hutton  offices  (the  claim  being  made  that  it  had  oeen  de- 
stroyed), and  Essary  testified  that  he  kept  no  copy.  Essary  stated 
that  he  sent  the  message  about  1  o'clock  over  the  private  wire  be- 
tween the  Connolly  dffices  in  Washington  and  the  Hutton  offices  in 
New  York  City,  in  the  statement  that  it  was  sent  over  the  private 
wire  he  was  corroborated  by  the  telegrapher  in  the  Connolly  offices. 
It  appeared,  however,  from  the  evidence  of  the  members  of  the 
Hutton  firm  that  the  Essary  message  had  been  received  by  them 
prior  to  12.57  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  time  they  sent  out  to  aU  their 
correspondents  a  message  based  upon  the  Essary  message  in  the 
f oUowmg  terms : 

Reports  have  it  that  the  State  Department  will  issue  statement  to-day  intended 
to  promote  peace  prospects. 

Furthermore  the  telegraphers  in  the  Hutton  offices,  who  would 
have  received  this  message  in  usual  course,  if  sent,  and  who  stated 
that  they  would  have  remembered  it  on  account  of  its  peculiar  and 
important  character,  testified  that  they  received  no  such  message  on 
December  20. 
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The  telegrapher  of  the  Connolly  firm  testified  that  he  sent  it  out 
over  the  Connolly  wire  at  1.35  p.  m.  December  20. 

An  inference  that  Mr.  E^axy  believed  he  was  giving  accurate 
inf ormlition  would  be  strongly  supported  by  the  further  fact  that  he 
knew  (according  to  his  own  admission)  that  the  message  was  to  be 
used  by  the  brokers  as  a  basis  of  action  in  the  stock  market  and  that 
if  it  were  wrong  it  might  cause  heavy  losses  to  the  Button  firm  in- 
stead of  the  gains  which  would  accrue  if  the  forecast  were  accurate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  examined  practically  every  per- 
son who  handled  the  entire  note  or  copies  thereof  from  the  time  it  was 
fiven  to  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing  direct  from  the  White  House  by  the 
and  of  the  chief  usher  (not  bemg  sent  through  the  executive  offices) 
up  to  5  o'clock  of  December  20,  vmen  printed  copies  were  delivered  to 
reporters,  without  discovering  evidence  which  would  justify  a  sus- 
picion that  any  one  of  these  persons  had  in  any  way  or  degree  violated 
the  confidence  in  which  they  received  the  note.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Essary  firmly  denied  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  note  or  had  any 
other  information  of  any  sort  or  description  regarding  it  except  such  as 
was  narrated  to  him  by  one  of  the  reporters  present  at  the  interview  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  reporters  whose  names  he  could  not 
recall.  He  stated  to  the  committee  that,  hearing  that  the  President 
had  sent  out  a  message  to  belligerent  nations,  he  was  certain  what  its 
general  nature  must  be  because  of  his  knowledge  of  general  conditions 
of  the  situation  and  what  they  would  influence  the  President  to  say; 
that  the  telegram  was  purely  his  own  forecast,  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  what  the  note  actually  contained;  Mr.  Essary  further 
testified  that  in  his  opinion  his  message,  when  compared  with  the 
President's  note  as  actually  sent,  corroborated  his  statement  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  note  and  that  he  had  no  real  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents. He  pointed  out  that  while  his  message  interpreted  the  note 
as  not  bringing  ''pressure  on  belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace,''  yet 
in  point  of  feet  the  note  •  obviously  was  intended  to  exert  such  pres- 
sure; that  while  his  message  interpreted  the  note  as  "an  opportu- 
nity to  put  American  demands  on  record  to  be  considered,  if  there  is 
Eeace,''  the  President's  note  contained  no  such  thing;  and  that  while 
e  forecasted  the  President's  note  as  a  "  warning  that  neutral  rights 
must  not  be  further  encroached  upon,"  the  note  itself  contained  no 
such  warning. 

Mr.  Essary  further  testified  that  in  his  opinion  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  the  President's  note  was  plainly  to  induce  the  belligerent 
nations  to  state  their  own  demands,  while  his  own  forecast  contained 
no  such  thought. 

Mr.  Essary  testified  that  he  filed  it  (the  message)  with  the  teleg- 
rapher at  the  Connolly  office  about  1  o'clock  on  December  20. 

Mr.  ConnoUy  testified  that  he  wrote  and  sent  this  telegram,  based 
upon  rumors  m  liis  office.  His  testimony,  however,  was  of  such  a 
character,  and  in  so  many  important  particulars  demonstrated  to  have 
been  false,  that  the  committee  gives  no  credence  to  it. 

It  appeared  clearly,  however,  from  all  the  evidence  that  Mr. 
Boiling  personally  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  regarding  the 
Essary  telegram  or  the  fact  that  Mr.  Essary  had  been  furnishing  in- 
formation to  the  Connolly  office  to  be  transmitted  over  the  private 
wire  to  Hutton  &  Co.    The  first  knowledge  he  had  that  such  a  telegram 
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had  been  sent  over  the  Connofly  wire  was  when  he  read  m  the  newspa- 
pers of  Connolly's  testimony  in  New  York  and  Connolly's  statement 
that  he  had  sent  the  message.  Nor  did  Mr.  Boiling  have  any  knowledge 
in  advance  of  what  Connolly  proposed  to  testifv  to  in  New  York,  or 
that  any  note  whatever  was  to  oe  issued  by  tne  President  or  State 
Department  or  that  any  reporter  had  sent  out  any  information  regard- 
ing the  note  to  brokerage  nouses  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

The  committee  does  not  beUeve  that  it  would  be  possible  to  bring 
out  additional  facts  bearing  on  this  issue. 

These  two  telegrams,  Price  to  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  and  Price  to 
Finlev,  Barrel  &  Co.,  in  Chicago,  and  Essary's  message  to  E.  F.  Hut- 
ton  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  constitute  all  the  advance  information  of* 
the  President's  note  to  beUigerent  powers  sent  out  from  Washington 
to  brokers'  offices  or  for  stock-marlcet  purposes,  either  on  December 
20  or  prior  thereto. 

The  information  given  in  the  Price  telegrams  was  imder  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  Chicago  brokerage  houses  with  Mr.  Price  whereby  ne 
was  expected  to  give  to  the  brokers  infoitoation  of  events  occurring 
in  Wasnington  likely  to  affect  the  stock  market,  for  which  he  received 
a  compensation  of  $25  per  month  from  each  finn. 

The  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Essary  was  without  financial 
gain  or  recompense  to  him. 

The  information  contained  in  these  telegrams  was  sent  out  by  the 
brokers  receiving  the  same  to  their  correspondents  and  in  some  degree 
given  to  their  customers.  Finlej,  Barrel  &  Co.,  in  Chicago,  sent  the 
message  received  by  them  to  their  New  York  office,  where  it  was  seen 
by  a  prominent  stock-market  operator,  J.  L.  Livermore,  about 
1  o'clock.  Clement,  Curtis  &  Co.  sent  out  their  information  to  E.  F. 
Button  &  Co.,  Raymond,  Rynehan  &  Co.,  and  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.,  in 
New  York,  as  well  as  to  correspondents  in  the  West.  The  telegrams 
to  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  to  Lafayette,  Ind.,  referred  to  in  Kepre- 
sentative  Wood's  testimony,  were  based  upon  the  Price  telegrams  to 
Chicago. 

At  about  1  o'clock  the  Hutton  firm  sent  out  to  their  correspondents 
throughout  the  coimtry  a  ''flash"  telegram,  so  called,  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  their  information,  and  some  time  later  sent  out  confiden- 
tially a  copy  of  the  Essary  message.  At  2.05  p.  m.  the  ticker  service 
maintained  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  sent  out  the  following  message : 

The  renewed  selling  of  the  market  is  due  to  re^rts  received  hy  brokers'  private 
wires  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  the  administration  will  m  the  near  future 
address  to  the  belligerents  some  suggestions  or  proposals  in  regard  to  peace.  Nothing 
definite  is  obtainable  in  administration  circles. 

This  statement  was  foimded  upon  information  that  came  from 
Chicago  as  a  result  of  the  Price  telegrams,  supplemented  by  a  vain 
attempt  to  substantiate  the  >  truth  of  the  Price  telegrams  in  Wash- 
ington. 

THE  IMPOBTANCE  AND  VALUE  TO  BROKERS  OF  ADVANCE  INFORMATION. 

In  order  properly  to  estimate  the  importance  and  value  of  this 
advance  information  to  the  Hutton  firm  and  other  brokerage  firms 
who  received  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  specidative 
situation,  especially  in  Wall  Street,  as  it  existed  just  prior  to  the 
pubUcation  of  the  President's  note. 
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For  some  months  there  had  existed  a  steadily  increasing  specula- 
tion, unusual  in  degree  and  extent.  From  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try orders  for  the  purchase  of  stocks  had  been  constantly  stream- 
ing into  WiJl  Street.  This  speculation  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
brokerage  firms  known  as  ^4eased-wire''  houses.  These  concerns 
had  branch  houses  or  correspondents  in  practically  every  city  in 
the  country,  and  were  connected  with  them  oy  private  wires.  Stocks 
had  been  purchased  ''on  margin"  running  into  the  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  The  purchasers  had  paid  on  accoimt  of  their 
purchases  from  16  to  60  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  shares, 
and  the  balance  of  the  iimds  employed  in  the  purchases  had  been 
provided  by  these  brokerage  houses  largelv  by  means  of  loans  at  the 
fcanks  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  the  purcnased  shares  being  pledged 
as  security.  Brokers'  loans  throughout  the  city  and  vicinity  were 
enormous.  They  exceeded  in  extent  by  millions  any  amounts  re- 
corded in  the  experience  of  brokers  in  recent  years.  * '  The  public  were 
too  much  in  the  market,"  as  several  brokers  testified.  The  market  was 
**  overbought "  and  ''torv-heavy."  Early  in  December  some  pf  the 
banks  had  commenced  discrimmating  as  to  the  collateral  they  would 
accept  in  their  loans,  and  the  rates  for  call  money  had  become  high. 
The  loans  of  the  leased-wire  houses  especially  were  extended  far  in 
excess  of  anything  in  their  previous  experience.  All  the  brokers  were 
apprehensive  of  the  situation.  They  feared  the  happening  of  some 
event  which  might  cause  a  sudden  fall  in  prices,  and  which  might 
result  in  a  panic  which  not  only  .would  be  likely  to  wipe  out  their 
customers'  margins  but  might  even  threaten  the  solvency  of  the 
brokerage  houses  themselves.  The  feeling  was  imiversally  prevalent 
that  the  ending  of  the  European  war  and  the  establishment  of  peace 
would  cause  a  serious  break  in  the  stock  market  and  possibly  pre- 
cipitate a  calamitv. 

The  situation  of  the  firm  of  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  as  disclosed  in  the 
evidence,  illustrated  a  condition  which  existed  in  many  if  not  most 
of  tlie  other  "leased-wire  houses."  This  firm  was  carrying  326,000 
shares  of  "long"  stock,  so  called,  for  their  customers;  tnat  is,  stock 
which  they  had  purchased  for  their  customers  and  were  carrying  on 
margin.  These  shares,  which  were  of  a  value  of  some  forty-five  or 
fifty  million  dollars,  were  all  hypothecated  at  various  banks  to 
secure  loans  of  the  Hutton  firm  aggregating  some  twenty-eight 
milUons  of  dollars.  Never  before  had  the  loans  of  this  concern  run 
over  ten  or  twelve  miUions.  They  were  therefore  "extended"  to  the 
very  limit.  They  were  practically  imable  to  purchase  and  carry 
more  stocks  on  margin  for  their  customers.  There  was  a  clear 
danger  that  unexpected  news  of  peace  or  any  other  event  likely  to 
cause  a  sudden  fall  of  values  in  the  stock  market  might  wipe  out  tneir 
customers'  margins,  and  if  the  panic  resulting  was  sufficiently  severe 
might  make  it  impossible  for  the  firm  to  meet  their  obligations. 

Advance  knowledge,  therefore,  of  any  important  move  for  peace 
or  any  other  event  which  threatened  stock-market  values  was  most 
vital  to  this  concern.  It  is  important  to  imderstond  in  just  what 
way  such  advance  Imowledge  might  be  used.  There  were  two  ways 
in  which  they  could  use  it.  First,  by  informing  their  customers  in 
advance  of  the  event,  which  would  enable  the  firm  to  get  their  cus- 
tomers to  sell  their  stocks,  whereby  the  brokers  would  be  enabled  to 
reduce  their  loans  before  pubhc  knowledge  of  the  event  might  cause 
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a  break  and  bring  on  a  panic.  In  the  second  place,  such  knowledge 
would  enable  the  firm  by  selling  '^ short"  in  aavance  of  the  break  to 
cover  their  ''short''  sales  by  repurchase  of  the  stocks  at  lower  prices 
after  the  break  had  occurred.  Such  a  use  of  advance  knowledge 
would  enable  the  firm  to  reap  for  themselves  a  profit  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of  aollars,  according  to 
how  serious  the  break  in  prices  might  be.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  with  their  customers  and  the  usages  of  the  stock  exchange 
they  would  be  enabled  to  make  this  enormous  profit  by  the  use  of 
the  shares  of  stock  belonging  to  their  customers  and  which  they 
were  holding  as  security  for  the  payment  of  tlie  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  And  the  fact  in  the  situation  still  more  striking  and 
important  is  that  the  brokers  themselves  had  it  within  their  power 
to  make  these  enormoxis  profits  by  the  use  of  their  customers'  stock, 
while  the  customers  themselves  were  losing  by  the  break  in  the 
market  exactly  the  amoimt  in  the  aggregate  that  the  brokers  were 
profiting. 

THB  USAGE  OF  THE  EXCHANGE  AND  CUSTOMER'S  CONTRACT. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  which  a  customer  who  buys  upon 
marmi  is  expected  to  si^,  and  by  the  usages  of  the  stock  exchange, 
the  broker  has  a  right  himself  to  use  the  customer's  stock  to  dehver 
to  make  good  his  own  ^ 'short  sales  "  or  to  loan  his  customer's  stock  to 
other  brokers  to  enable  such  other  brokers  or  their  customers  to  make 
delivery  in  accordance  with  their  "short  sales."  To  illustrate  by 
concrete  example:  The  firm  of  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  on  December  20 
had  a  right,  under  this  contract  with  their  customer^  and  the  usage 
of  the  stock  exchange,  the  moment  they  received  advance  knowledge 
of  the  President's  note,  to  sell  "short"  the  entire  325,000  shares  of 
stock  which  they  were  oarrymg  for  then-  customers  and  to  deUver 
these  identical  snares  in  fulmment  of  their  own  "short"  sales.  They 
could  then  on  the  following'  day  .when  the  market  had  |allen  off  as  a 
result  of  the  publication  of  the  JPresident's  note  to  the  world,  repur- 
chase the  stocks  which  they  had  sold  '  'short "  the  previous  day,  and 
thereby  reap  the  profit  represented  by  ihe  difference  in  the  prices  at 
which  they  nad  sold  on  the  20th  and  repurchased  on  the  21st.  If  the 
difference  in  price  was  onlv  a  single  point,  the  profit  realized  would 
have  been  $325,000.  If  the  difference  happened  to  be  as  much  as 
10  points,  the  profit  realized  would  have  oeen  $3,250,000.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  measure  of  the  profit  of  the  broker  in  such  case 
would  be  the  measure  of  the  loss  of  tne  customers. 

On  December  20  there  were  other  "leased-wire"  houses  carrying 
even  larger  amounts  of  stocks  which  they  had  purchased  for  their 
customers,  the  amounts  ranging  between  200,000  and  800,000  shares. 

These  figures  illustrate  and  indeed  demonstrate  the  enormous  value 
to  brokers  of  advance  information  of  an  event  Ukely  to  break  the 
market,  even  if  this  advance  information  be  only  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  evidence  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  firm  of  E.  F.  Hutton  & 
Co.  had  profited  as  a  result  of  their  advance  information  by  selling 
"short"  their  customers'  stock.  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Ellis,  the  only 
partners  who  testified,  denied  that  any  profit  had  been  so  made  or 
that  they  or  any  members  of  their  firm  haa  used  their  customers'  stocks 
to  cover  their  own  "short"  sales.    The  senior  partneif,  Mr.  Hutton, 
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however,  admitted  that  as  a  result  of  the  break  he  had  made  a  personal 

Srofit  of  some  $25^000  or  $30,000.  Furthermore,  another  partner,, 
iarrett  by  name,  after  he  had  received  advance  knowledge  of  the 
President  s  note,  on  the  morning  of  December  20,  telegraphed  Clement. 
Curtis  &  Co.  in  Chicago  ''I  am  selling  stocks  again."  Barrett  dia 
not  appear  as  a  witness  before  the  committee.  During  the  first  hear- 
ings in  New  York  he  was  said  to  be  too  ill  to  testify.  At  the  date  of 
the  second  hearings  he  had  so  fkr  recovered  as  to  go  South  on  a  visit, 
where  he  was  inaccessible.  The  committee  informed  the  partners 
who  were  present  that  an  inference  was  likely  to  be  drawn  from  Bar- 
rett's telegram  and  his  absence  that  he  had  been  sellinj^  their  cus- 
tomers' stock  "short,"  and  that  he  or  his  firm  had  profited  largely 
thereby.  With  full  knowledge  of  this  inference  and  belief  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee,  no  effort  was  made  bv  Barrett  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to  offer  anv  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  no 
adequate  explanation  was  offered  to  account  for  his  failing  to  appear. 
Furthermore,  at  the  second  hearings  Mr.  Hutton  himself,  who  had 
been  a  witness  and  was  still  under  subpcBna,  was  reported  to  have 
gone  to  Florida,  so  that  he  could  not  be  called  upon  either  to  explain 
the  Barrett  selling  or  the  testimony  which  had  in  the  meantime  oeen 
given  before  the  committee  tending  to  show  that  his  original  state- 
ments were  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

The  important  question,  however,  within  the  scope  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  whether  the  Hutton  firm  used  the  stocks  of  their  cus- 
tomers to  cover  their  own  "short"  sales,  or  to  what  extent  they 
profited  by  the  advance  information  which  they  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  selling  "short''  their  customers'  stocks  (if  they  did  so), 
but  whether  such  opportimity  exists  which  may  be  availed  of  by 
brokers  who  are  thus  disposea. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  making  of  a  profit  by  brokers  out  of 
the  use  of  their  customers'  stock  in  the  manner  above  described  is 
not  approved  by  the  better  class  of  brokers.  Some  of  the  brokers 
appearmg  before  the  committee  denounced  such  action  as  positively 
disnonest  and  a  breach  of  trust.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that 
the  contract  which  brokers  expect  their  customers  to  sign  entitles 
them  to  do  just  such  things,  and  there  not  only  is  no  rule  of  the  stock 
exchange  against  it  but  a  customer  contracts  with  a  broker  according 
to  a  custom  and  usage  which  permit  it. 

It  was  said  before  the  committee  that  customers  piu'chasing  on 
margin  impliedly  approve  the  use  of  their  stock  by  the  brokers  in 
connection  with  "short"  sales  when  they  sign  a  contract  or  purchase 
with  knowledge  of  the  usage  or  custom  of  the  exchange,  which  per- 
mit it.  The  committee  doubts,  however,  whether  many  customers 
realize  that  the  contract  which  they  sign  gives  the  broker  such  a  right 
or  that  he  is  bound  by  such  a  usage  or  custom  of  the  exchange.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  are  not  such  as  would  sharply  direct  the  cus- 
tomer's attention  to  this  particular  feature  of  the  contract. 

It  is  this  right  to  use  his  customer's  stock,  which  is  given  in  the 
contract  and  permitted  by  the  usage  of  the  stock  exchange,  that  makes 
"short  sales '^possible.  Without  this  right  "short  sales"  of  any  sub- 
stantial amount  could  not  be  made,  for  the  one  who  sells  short — ^who 
sells  something  that  he  does  not  own — ^must  deliver  the  shares  that 
ho  has  sold  the  day  after  the  sale,  and  the  usual  way  in  which  the 
"short"  seller  can  make  delivery  is  for  his  broker  to  borrow  stock  for 
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delivery  either  from  the  ''long"  stock  belongiDg  to  a  customer  of  his 
own,  or  by  borrowing  such  long  stock  from  anotner  broker  to  be  taken 
from  the  stock  of  such  broker's  customers.  One  broker,  both  inteUi- 
gent  and  frank,  who  testified  before  the  committee,  stated  that  with- 
out marginal  purchases  ''short  sales"  would  not  be  made,  and  with- 
out short  sales  and  marginid  purchases  speculation  in  the  stock  market 
woidd  practically  come  to  an  end. 

PBEOAUnON   TO   PREVENT  POSSIBILITIES   OF  ADVANCE  INFORMATION. 

It  is  plainly  not  within  the  scope  of  the  duty  of  this  committee, 
as  fixed  Dy  the  resolution  which  has  been  referred  to  them,  to  express 
an  opinion  or  a  recommendation  as  to  purchases  on  margin  or  short 
sales  or  as  to  stock-market  speculation.  But  the  committee  feels 
that  they  should  say  that  so  long  as  the  usage  and  custom  of  the 
stock  exchanges  of  the  country  are  such  as  are  herein  above  pointed 
out^  and  so  long  as  the  contracts  which  brokers  insist  upon  with 
theu:  customers  permit  brokers  to  use  the  stock  belonging  to  their 
customers  for  the  piirposes  of  "short"  sales,  all  pubfic  officials — 
administrative  and  legislative  alike — ^must  spare  no  effort  to  prevent 
advance  information  of  events  likely  to  anect  stock-market  prices 
from  reaching  brokerage  houses,  to  enable  such  of  their  members 
(if  any)  as  may  be  so  disposed,  imf airly  and  xmjustly  to  reap  large 
possible  profits  from  confiding  and  tmsuspecting  customers  scat- 
tered throughout  the  cotmtry.  The  public  who.  in  such  large  num- 
bers and  to  such  enormous  amounts  as  were  disclosed  in  the  evidence 
before  th&  committee,  entrust  their  funds  to  brokers  for  stock-market 
speculation,  are  entitled  to  be  protected  against  those  unfair  and  unjust 
advantages  which,  under  the  existing  usage  of  the  stock  exchange, 
advance  information  places  in  the  hands  ot  brokers  and  their  imme- 
diate friends  and  associates  to  make  assured  profits  out  of  fluctua- 
tions in  the  market — and  this  is  not  said  even  to  suggest  that  any 
department  through  which  the  President's  recent  note  passed  was  in 
any  way  negligent. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  crisis  which  is  now  upon  us  many  State 
papers  and  many  acts  of  Government,  administrative  and  legislative, 
are  Ukely  to  have  marked  effect  uponpridBS  of  stock-market  securities. 
It  is  obviously  wrong  that  under  such  circumstances  state  papers,  as 
important  as  the  lecent  note  of  the  President,  shotQd  be  entrusted 
to  some  30  or  40  different  people  during  the  period  of  time  when 
their  contents  ought  to  be  kept  secret.  It  would  be  no  reflection 
upon  the  many  men  who  handled  the  President's  recent  note,  and 
faithfully  kept  the  confidence  imposed  upon  them,  to  provide  that 
the  number  nandling  such  papers  in  the  future  shall  oe  much  re- 
stricted. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  NEWSPAPER  MEN  BY  BROKERAGE  HOUSES. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  showed  that  several  news- 
paper correspondents  had  connectiors  with  stock- brokerage  houses, 
receiving  compensation  from  them  for  certain  services  performed. 
Most  of  the  correspondents  appearing  before  the  committee  denounced 
this  practice,  ana  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  comparatively  few 
were  receiving  pay  for  such  service,  but  the  committee  deem  this  mat- 
tor  of  such  importance  that  it  is  now  considering  a  revision  of  the  ndes 
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of  the  House  relating  to  the  admission  of  correspondents  to  the  Press 
Gallery,  and  expects  at  a  later  time  to  make  report  to  the  House 
thereon. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the  House  to  employ 
counsel,  the  committee  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Sherman  .L. 
Whipple,  of  Bosto;i;  and  with  the  aid  of  counsel  and  his  assistants, 
and  other  experts  employed  by  the  committee  under  the  authority 
of  the  House,  examination  has  been  made  of  the  telephone  and  tele- 
^aph  records  in  the  city  of  Washington,  of  the  bool^  and  accounts 
of  brokers  both  in  Washmgton  and  in  New  York  City,  and  every  sug- 
gestion made  to  the  committee  which  appeared  to  have  a  basis  from 
which  it  could  be  reasonably  concluded  that  any  facts  and  material 
useful  to  the  committee  for  the  piirposes  of  the  investigation  could 
be  obtained  has  been  followed.  Tne  committee  believes  that  its 
inquiry  has  developed  all  the  facts  that  can  be  produced,  and  that 
any  further  investigation  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
have  been  herein  set  forth. 

We  therefore  unanimously  recommend  that  H.  Res.  446  do  lie  on 
the  table.  The  committee  has  made  similar  recommendation  with 
reference  to  H.  Res.  420  and  H.  Res.  429;  and  its  action  in  that  re- 
gard is  based  upon  this  report. 
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